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Bon-hatoMng Bee Eggs. 

Translated for the American Bm Joarnal, tr(^m th« 
"BienenieiUiig." 



Since I first stated, in my essay on alternation 
of generation, in ^^ Purthenogenesii in Insects' ^ 
(1858, page 62), the fket, based on an observa- 
tion made by Mr. Hucke, that there are queen 
bees whose eggs, though regularly brooded, fail 
to hatch, the number of such instances noticed 
by others has become so multiplied that the 
Baron of Berlepsch — who once, in confident 
conviction to the contrary, boldly oflfered to give 
twenty of his finest Dzierzon hives stocke^ with 
Italian bees, for one such queeiiM^lihs feiV^m- 
self constrained to devote a special paragraph to 
these "addle eggs," in the new edition of his 
celebrated work on Bees and Bee-culture (1885, 
paffe 86). 

In accordance with previous observers, Ber- 
lepsch infers, from the absence of bi*ood, that 
the eggs are in reality addle. He assumes that 
they remain entirely without any advance to- 
wards development, though brooded ; and looks 
for the cause of this in the defective constitution 
of the mother, in consequence of which she has 
lost, either wholly or partially, the ability to 
produce eggs having the germ of vitality. Of 
the same opinion is Professor Von Siebold, as is 
shown in a communication from him in a late 
number of the Bienenzeitung (1871, page 171), 
wherein he speaks of the addle condition of bee 
eegs, though he was unable to detect anything 
aonormal either in the queen sent to him, or in 
her eggs. 

I confess that I coincided in this view respect- 
ing the nature of the eggs in the instance re- 
ferred to, till the autumn of 1868, when I had 
opportunities in rapid succession to Investigate 
three cases of so-called addleness, and then found 
reason to change my opinion. 

The first of tnese cases occurred in the apiary 
of Mr. Dorr, in Mettenheim. On the 28d of 
September, I received from him the following 
communication respecting it: — ** For two months 
past I have been watching the oviposition of a 
queen bred this year, continually finding eggs 
in the cells, but never any larvae, sealed or un- 
sealed. Tliree weeks ago I examined the hive, 
and found, as I had found four weeks before 



eggs, and eggs only. Inferring thence that a 
change of queen had taken place, I regarded 
these eggs as the first batch laid by the new 
queen. Since then, three weeks more have 
elapsed to-day, yet I found no trace wliatever of 
brood ; but, as before, eggs only. Under these 
circumstances the population of the hive having 
become much reduced, the area of oviposition is 
no longer large, yet I find in each cell in tliis 
area several eggs, and in some instances as many 
as five.* But 1 can readily see that always one 
of these eggs has been recently laid, because the 
larger number have already, by drying up, be- 
come shrivelled or shrunken— some being, as it 
were, mere phells. I would particularly request 
attention to the fact that oviposition appears to 
have proceeded regularly, for there always was 
one freshly laid egg in every such cell. — On the 
whole, I cannot account for the facts thus ob- 
served except ou the assumption that this queeu 
lays addle eggs only." 

Mr. Ddrr's kind offer to send me the queen 
and eggs for examination, was of course thank- 
fully accepted ; and I very soon received both, 
with an aidditional note from him, in which ho 
stated that the queen was hatched on the 12th 
of July, when drones were plenty ; and that she 
had been laying since the beginning of August, 
though no being, endowed wiui vitality, had ever 
issued from any of her eggs. 

I found the queen, boui externally and inter- 
nally, perfectly normal and well-shaped. The 
ovaries and oviducts were richly stored wiUi eggs 
in various stages of advancing maturity— those 
organs being still well developed for so late a 
period in the season. As in the case also, men- 
tioned by Prof. Siebold, fertilization had taken 
place, and the spermatheca contained a dense 
mass of still mobile spematozoids. Their dis- 
section furnished nothing that threw any light 
on the subject ; but the matter assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect when I subjected the eggs them- 
selves to investigation. 

Even the first egg placed under the microscope, 
though still fVesh and of the usual appearance, 
satisfied me that the assumption that tnese eggs 
were addle, was altogether unfounded. Instead 
of an amorphous yolk, it contained a perfectly 
formed embryoj with the usual external and in- 

* In MTeral of the oellt of the comb t<^t to me, I foand even 
MTon or eight eggs.— AioCe, by Prof. Ltuckart. 
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ternal ^ppeAd^i^s; (civ^n thd amnion) ; so that, 
without further kii'owtedg^ of tlie circumstances, 
the egg had to be regarded as noi-mally endowed 
with life. And all the rest of the eggs were just 
like the first one axamiuedi so far as their shriv- 
elled state allowed me to form a judgment — 
most of them, however, being so shrunken that 
the embryo, as such, could not be exhibited. 

The "addleness** of these eggs was conse- 
quently merely apparent. Their failure to hatch 
did not result from lack of inherent power of 
development, but ft*om the simple fact that the 
embryo, formed entirely as all such embryos are, 
had not i)ower to emerge from the egfr, Neither 
the egg shell nor the amniotic sac showed any 
abnormal thickening, and the embryo itself was 
entirely uorlnal. There was consequently no 
physical or mechanical obstacle to prevent hatch- 
ing ; and there remains hence only the assump- 
tion that the seeming addleness of the eggs 
resulted from the premature death of the em- \ 
bryonal cerm. 

What I have here s^ted respecting th^ D6rr 
case holds good also as regards two others, which 
were presented to me almost simultaneously for 
investigation. "Here also the apparently addle 
eggs contained normally developed embryos. 
One of these cases, however, was of special in- 
terest, because by it was furnished tlie experi- 
mental proof that the embryos do not hatch, even 
when the eggs containing them are placed in 
other hives. This fact was communicated to 
me by Mr. E. Bdttger, teacher, of Weissenberg, 
in Saxony, in a note, as follows :— "Last summer 
I had two cases presented to me, in which young 
queens laid eggs incapable of producing living 
larvae. The first of these queens was found in a 
colony belonging to Mr. Schmidt, of Zw6rsty. 
She was killed and cast out by the bees two 
months later. The second occurred in a colonv 
belonging to Mr. Fanghtilmel, of HartingsdorfT. 
She laid a vast number of eggs, in perfectly re^- 
lar order, in thirteen different colonies in which 
we successively introduced her, and all of which 
proved to be lifeless. Eggs from other hives, 
and even drone eggs, were regularly hatched 
when inserted in any of the hives containing this 
queen. By repeatedly inserting brood combs 
containing eggs from other queens the population 
was kept up in the colonies with this defective 
queen." 

As this case shows evidently, the cause of the 
premature death of the embryo germs must be 
sought for in the eggs, or rather in the mother 
which produces those eggs. But whether it will 
ever happen that the cause shall be discovered, 
is extremely doubtful. We know of analogous 
cases in human subjects, though not even plau- 
sible explanations of the occun*ence have yet 
been furnished ; and queen bees producing so- 
called addle eggs may be classed in the same 
category. Eggs truly addle — that is^ eggs con- 
taining no embryonal germ susceptible of de- 
velopment, have not yet been found among 
those laid by queen bees. 

Lbuckabt. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

JELearing Artificial Qneens, and their Valae. 



When I commenced Italianizing my bees, I 
laid dowA eertain rules under which I would 
proceed the following spring. One of these was, 
to raise drones and queens so early in the season 
that the young queens would have no chance to 
mate with black drones. To get drones early, I 
wintered in nuclei and full hives, twelve virgin 
quyns. All of these were got through the win- 
teFsafely, but I lost seven of them the first few 
days aftir wintering out. From the five which 
were saved I succeeded in raising, at the lowest 
estimate, three thousand drones, that were flying 
as early as the 20th of April. I had succeeded 
also in raisin;? more than a dozen queens hatched 
between the 10th and 15th of April. Every day 
that was warm enough fpr bees to fly, the queens 
as well as the drones appeared to be just as 
lively and active in their excursions, as in sum- 
mer weather ; and I, of course, expected that 
the queens would speedily become fertile. But 
I was doomed to disappointment. None of those 
queens became fertile until the 7th of May, 
when three of them commenced laying drone 
ogg^ and soon appeared to be regularly fertile. 
At that time, however, drones had made their 
appearance fix)m common stocks also. 

Most of the queens that I reared so early, were 
small, did not prove to be very prolific, and were 
superseded the same season by the workers. 
When the queen cells in which they were hatched 
were built, no young workers had yet been 
hatched, to my knowledge ; and bees could not 
yet gather pollen in the fi^ds. I tried once or 
twice more to raise early queens, but always 
with poor success. I am now fully satisfied 
that, to raise prolific and large queens, a colony 
must have a largo number of youuff workers, 
and must be supplied with plenty of h<»ney and 
fresh pollen newly gathered in the fields. The 
colony must also be closely watched ; all queen 
cells sealed before the third day after making the 
colony queenless, and all cells built after the 
seventh day, should be destroyed. If sealed too 
early, the young queens hatched from them will 
nearly always be small ; if too late, such queens 
proved to be very unprolific with me, and were 
sometimes superseded very shortly after becom- 
ing fertile. 

In my location it is early enough to commence 
breeding queens between the first and the fifth 
of May. During the months of May, June, July 
and August, good queens can hh artificially 
raised, if the proper stocks are selected, well 
treated, and properly watched. No stock should 
be compelled to raise two sets of queen cells in 
succession. I always found the second lot infe- 
rior to the first; and as bees nurse a smaller 
number of royal grubs better than a larger one, 
they should not he allowed to build more than 
eight or ten cells. Queens reared at a time when 
little or no pollen is gathered, are usually smaller 
and less prolific than those reared with plenty of 
pasturage. Therefore, queens reared in the 
month of September are not near so valuable as 
queens reared in the preceding month. Queena 
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artificially reared are, in most instances, as good 
as natural ones ; but not all of them. I will not 
deny that I think more highly of natural queens 
tiian of artificial ones ; but we cannot always 
get them, when we want them, and many a stock 
would be lost .if we depended exclusively on a 
supply of natural queens. Those queens^ too, 

freatly •vary in prolificness and longevity ; and 
must concede that I have, and have had, many 
an artificial queen that I preferred to natural 
ones. 

* * « * « *4« «■•■ 

I had written the foregoing article about ten 
days before the arrival of the last (December) 
number of the Journal, thinking it would be in 
time yet after receiving tliat number, I retained 
it ; and I am now really glad that I did so, as 
this gives me a chance to comply with the re- 
quest of Novice and say how I get my queen 
cells. But to satisfy Novice and other readers 
of the Journal that I have been breeding my 
queens in the same way for a number of years, I 
send you, Mi*. Editor, one of my circulars for 
1868, with the request to insert here ^at I said 
in it about queen raising : w 

RAIBIKO QUBEK8. 

When I first coromenced raising qneens, I raised 
them on pieces of brood comb with efca* and little 
worms, which I had Inserted into a little hive (nnelcas) 
with three small frames 6 inches wide and 5 deep that 
were filled with comb and honey and a small lot of 
worker bees. This X found was a poor way. I now 
deprive a good colony of bees of their qaeen, let them 
bnlld queen cells, and on the 9tli and lOtb day I cat 
out all of them but one and divide and insert into as 
many nnelei as I have queen cells, and then X either 
take bcvs enough from the hive I cut ont*the queen 
cells to start the nuclei, or take mostly young bees 
from another colony and keep them shut up until the 
young queen hatches, and then open them in the eve> 
Ding a little while before sun down, when scarcely 
ever any bees will return to the parent hive. In this 
part of the country it is useless to commence raising 
queens before the 1st of May. Scarcely ever anv 
queens will get fertile before the middle of May. If 
they are fertile they may be introduced into large 
colonies. 

To this I have to add that, during swarming 
time. I stock all my nuclei With queen cells built 
in hives that swarmed natui^Uy ; and that, in 
nearly every instance, I take the tested queens 
sent off, from full colonies that have natural 
queens. The twenty-five queens sent to Novice 
September 15tb and 22d, 1870, were artificial 
ufUeUfd queens that had just commenced laying 
and were not more than fourteen days old. They 
were, consequently bred at the end of August 
or beginning of 8eptember, or at a time when 
the best br^ipg season was over, and they 
oould mate only with old drones artificially pro- 
duced. If only three out of those twenty^five 
queena ceased laying before they became one 
year old. Novice had better luck with them than 
I expected. He might have had the very best of 
artificial or natural queens, and not fared better. 
It is my opinion that Novice and many other 
beekeepers should not delay ordering queens to 
a time vrh^n.the best queens cannot be raised. 
Whether he will do better by ordering queens of 



Mr. Langstroth or not^ if he should order twen- 
ty-five untested queens so late as September 12th, 
I am unable to say ; and I will not even report 
my own experience for fear that I might preju- 
dice anybody against Mr. Langstroth. 

If several of Novice's dark hybrid queens were 
more prolific than the pure ones obtained from 
me in the extra good season of 1870, it is not yet 
proved that they would have been the same in 
the poorer season* of 1871. But I will concede 
that they were, and if so, he only experienced 
what numerous other correspondents of the Jour- 
nal reported. I cannot think that Novice wrote 
his remarks about the twenty-five queens ob- 
tained from me, in a fault-finding spirit, as I 
have received a number of letters this summer, 
stating that the writers ordered queens from me, 
because Mr. Root recommended me to tltem. 
Only for fear that some of the readers might get 
a wronff impression have I written this explana- 
tion. I will only add that among the forty-three 
queens imported direct from Italy by myself, 
and successfully introduced in my own stock, 
were a small number that were very little pro- 
lific ; and that all of them, save one, died in their 
second or third year, and that one only lived 
until this summer — ^having been only a very 
moderate layer for the first two summers. 

A. Grimm. 

Jeif&rson, Wis,, 1871. 



[For the AmerloMi B«a Journal.] 

Queen Mothers and ImproTement of Stook. 



Dbab Journal :— Much is said among bee- 
keepers about queen fertilization in confinement, 
about providing pasturage, and about the rela- 
tive n^rits of Italian and black bees, &c. ;^all 
looking, we take it, to the increase of the honey 
crop, while comparatively little is said upon the 
topic which heads this article. 

The fertilization of queens by selected drones, 
seems at best to make f>ei'y slow progress; whUe 
some are ready to pronounce it a miserable fail- 
ure. However desirable it might be, if practi- 
cable, we consider the wise selection of queen 
mothers, as of far greater importance. Any 
tyro can constrain oees to rear queens, but 
not everp "Novice." can tell whether such 
queens possess real value, or not. Possibly 
every apiarian of experience has obseived that 
there is a vast difference in the yield of different 
colonies in the same apiary, under the same con- 
ditions of management, pasturage, age of queens^ 
form of hive, and strength of colony. Another 
fact, too plain- to escape the notice of the ob- 
serving beemaster, that, in wintering, some colo- 
nies consume twice the amount of stores that 
other colonies of the same working force do, 
whether wintered in special depositories or on 
their summer stands. Hence we conclude there 
is a difference in different colonies of the same 
variety of the hive bee. There are desirable 
or objectionable qualiUes observable in every 
edony. It should be the aim of the breeders 
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to breed for the desirable and to breed out the 
objectionable features of Uis stocks. When 
this is done the ** coming bee" will be one of 
large producing qualities, beautiful in appear^ 
ance, amiable in disposition, not a large eater, 
nor yet an enormous breeder. The lar^ eaters 
are not the large produoei-s, neither do i find the 
slightest i*elation between irritability and indus- 
try ; often the Grossest colony being the poorest 
workers. This is equally true, whether among 
blacks or Italians. In my earlier experience in 
breeding the Italian bee, I supposed that the 
queen that was large, yellow, and very prolific, 
possessed all the requisite qualijbies for a suita- 
ble queen mother, provided of course that she 
was considered pure Italian and her royal daugh- 
ters were duplicates of herself. But 1 found by 
selecting queens of great fertility, I could pro- 
duce a race of bees that would increase almost 
beyond limit, giving more of their labor to the 
rearing of brood, than the amassing of stores, 
and very much disposed to swarin, issuing in 
times of scarcity of honey, being crowded out by 
superabundance of numbers. , I account for this 
from the fact that it is the prevailing instinct of 
the bee to rear brood and amass stores. With 
some the former, while with others the latter 
trait prevails. Under box, log, or straw hive 
management of the black bee for ages past, the 
inclination to run to excessive brooding was no 
doubt kept in check by occasional poor honey 
seasons, when such ooIqqmls would perish of 
starvation. By our present system of managet- 
ment, with movable comb-hives, and breeding 
rather for inci^ase of stocks than surplus honey, 
we 4o Bot get the most productive bees. When 
urging the matter of improvement of bees, I 
am met with this clinclur — '* bees are &m9, crea- 
tui*es governed by instinct, and that instinct un- 
changed from what it was thousands of years 
ago. But, my dear sir, does your horse, your 
cow, your pigs, or your poultry, possess a faculty, 
higher than instinct ? Yet who will say no im- 
provement has been effected in th^se domestic 
animals, in the past twenty-five years." What 
dairyman would think of stocking his farm with 
those long-legged, slim-bodied kine that could 
trot a mile inside of three minutes? Or what 
pork-raiser would think of fattening a drove of 
those four-legged land sharks with protruding 
tusks, such as our fathers made bacon itnd san- 
sage of thirty or forty years ago ? (UnlesffMrH 
possessed the feeding appaitttus figu] 
nutely in the April number of the j 
Bkb Joubnal last spring 1) No fan 
present is more susceptible of imprb^ 
would yield more readily to the ski 
than the honey bee. Bo fully am X 
of the vast field of improvement op 
apiarian of the present day, in tker^wis 
of queen mothers, that I.will venture 1^ 
that the yield of honey might be at lea 
from the same number of colonies, an 
without increase of bee pasturage. 
In any apiary of a hundred coloi 

stocks will be found much superior 

Let us step into sueh an apiary and select a fevr ' 
queen mothers. They must be from stocks that 
have oome through the previous whiter witii 



abundant stores, showing the workers not to 
be enormous eaters. The queens must not be 
less than one year old ; still better if they be two 
or three years old, showing longevity, and no 
attempt ever made by the progeny of either to 
supersede her. I do not fancy the superseding 
breed, unless it be at a time when there is a 
manifest reason for such a procedure— as, for in- 
stance, the queen is approaching the sunset of a 
well-spent life. The workers must be beauties ; 
less matter about the queen herself, on that 
point. ** Handsome is that handsome does." 
The workers must be industrious ; not loitering 
at home, when honey awaits them in field or 
forest ; yet sufficiently cautious not to sally forth 
in unpropitious weather, to return no more. 
They must be amiable in disposition, when out 
of the hive, not volunteering an attack on the 
apiarian, his family, or visitors, when passing 
near the hive. They must be reasonably good 
wax- workers, and yet not disposed to run too 
much to fat. I have observed both of these ex- 
tremes, at times too when such resillts could not 
be attributed to the age of the workers. 

Beeke^l^rs have been wont to ascribe the 
difierence in the product of different colonies to 
the nature of the combs, some having too much 
drone comb ; others, to the hive, it ** had no 
motli trap." "Use my hive, and your swarms 
will be all productive I" I do not ignore the 
fact that there is often too much drone comb ; 
nor that some hives are better than others. Yet 
these reasons do not give a satisfactory solution 
of the question. I present the subject of the 
improvement of our bees by the judicious selec- 
tion of queen mothers, in view of the almost 
total failure of fertilization lu confinement ; and 
if we breed only from such queen mothers as I 
have indicated, a few years will rid us of all ob- 
jectionable drones. It is a matter too of prac- 
tical importance— just important to the extent 
that it does matter whether we get fifty dollars 
or fifty cents, each, as the pi*ofit of our x;olo- 
nies. In the laudable effort ot our best apiarians 
to supplant the black bee by a superior kind 
throughout all this sunlit land of ours, it is not 
strange that breeding for superior excellence in 
that superior variety, should for a time be lost 
sight of, or receive inadequate attention, so long 
as the supposed standard of purity was main- 
tained. 

I' believe a majority of breeders of queens have 



kki|best 
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' Miiid under the cir- 
They have 
' \ at hand« 
^I^ared for 
I ready to 
Let our mott^foe umtroM- 
,nd still onward ; if we vrould reap 
s in the fas^nating pursuit of bee- 

n, Mr. Editor, allow me to express 
friend Qallup may be able to seo 
by'* not all queens of equal purity 
leen mothers ; and that to main- 
.n as a *« fixed race" is not alone 



sufiftoient for our purpose. 
ToungivUUf Pa,, Dec. 1871. 



W. J. Datis. 
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[For the Amerioui B«e Journal.] 

ligiit Wanted. 

Hb. EPITOB.--I wish, bj your permission, to 
put another question through 'the Journal^ for 
solution. It is this— Can a pure Italian queen^ 
whose progeny for the first few weeks all show 
the three yelloto bafide diitinet-^thuA being purely 
tested, sent off, and introduced into another 
colony — afterwards produce workers, half black 
bees, and the rest having only one and two 
bands? Or, in plainer words, can a pure queen, 
tested pure, afterwards produce hybrids ? If any 
of your readers know of such eases, will they 
please communicate them to the Journal ? 

On July 11th, I shipped three tested queens, to 
a gentleman out west. July 18th, he writes 
'^ queens arrived safe, caged and put in the 
hives to reroafn forty-eight hours." The next 
letter was to this effect — one queen died ixf the 
cage ; the other two are at liberty. 

August l^h, he writes— ''one of them shows 
fine workers in their daily play ; but the other 
does not yet nve very pretty workers, being too 
dark colored.'' Again, August 18th, he writes — 
*' I have just opened the hive in which the queen 
is, that produces the dark colored workers, and 
find she is giving about three>fourths black bees, 
and the other fourth one and two banded hybrids. 
It is now one month and six days since I set her 
at liberty in the hive " 

Now upon the receipt of the letter of the 14th, 
1 kndw that there had not appeared a hybdd bee 
in either of the stands, for I had been daily 
among the hives, Blit, to be sure of no mistake, 
I went to my books to see if I was not right in 
the number of the hives, 86, 64,. 68, from which 
I had taken the queens. I then opened each hive,, 
examined carefully, and could not find a two 
banded bee in either of them, much less a black 
bee. * I then, August 22d, wrote to him that he 
must be mistoken in having the same queen he 
got of me. 

He answered on the 26th, ''I know she was 
not killed in the first fifteen days after she was 
put into the stock, as she was there to be seen, 
and no queen cells were made in that time. 
Hence ^e could not be Huperseded by a black 
queen. If she has since then been superseded, 
it has been by a queen raised from her own brood 
and mated with a blac^ drone. Now in the first 
fifteen dnys of her existence in the hive, I opened 
it as nutny as three times, and fouiid the f^ct^ 
as stated above. ' ' Again, August 28th, he wri tes, 
••Since writing you on Saturday, I have again 
examined that stock of bees, and begin to find 
an occasional three-banded bee. If she left good 
stock with you, it will certainly appear here, if 
she was perfectly fertilized. * ' 

On the receipt of this last letter, I again care« 
ftilly examined the three hives mentioned above, 
with the same result as before — not an impure 
marked worker in either of them. I felt satisfied 
I had sent him purely tested queens ; but as he 
was not satisfied, as was clear from his letters, 
I sent him another queen, September 12th. 

Now, to this day, there has not apt)eared a 
hybrid bee in either of the above stands. Hence 



one of two things must be true. Either the 
queeu got of me was superseded, or if she was 
not, she produced hybrid workers after being 
removed from her stand here— a case I do not 
recollect ever hearing of. Some may try to ex- 
plain this case, by saying the queen met another 
drone, after being removed. I do not believe a 
queen is ever impregnated but &nce and for life. 

The above case is a strange one to me, for if 
true that a queen, after producing purely marked 
workers for the first few weeks, can afterwards 
produce hybrids, then how can any breeder be 
certain that the queen he is sending off is pure ? 
I was as certain of the purity of these queens 
when I shipped them, as I ever was of any 
queen ; and after I had shipped them off, had I 
discovered within three weeks a single black bee 
with a two banded bee in either of the stands I 
took the queens from, I would have been satis- 
fied tliat I had sent a bad queen. But as no 
such sign was discovered and has not been even 
to the present time, I can give no other explana- 
tion ; but leave this for your readers, who may 
know of such cases, to explain. 

R M. Argo. 

Lowellj Ky., Nov. 22, 1871. 



[For the American Bee Journal. ] 

OrosB-Bred Beea. 



In the October number of the American Bee 
Journal, there is an article under the caption of 
" The Coming fid«," upon which I wish to offer 
a few thoughts. I do so the more freely, because 
the writer requests any one who may have had 
experience with the kind of bees he describes, to 
report. I do not know what special qualities 
he may have found in bees less than half Italian ; 
but my observation of that -kind of bees, has 
given me a very poor opinion of them.* 

I have a number of colonies, the progeny of 
pure Italian queens fertilized by black drones. 
These I have found to be but little more inclined 
to sting than pure Italians. One of them, in 
fact, is as pfood natured as any bee I ever saw. 
They rarely if ever attack any one, when the 
hive is not disturbed ; and I have extracted the 
honey from their combs, and have opened the 
hive many times for other purposes, without 
their manifesting anger. Other colonies of half- 
bloods are a little more belligerent than this one, 
but none of them are as much so as black bees 
generally are. I am aware that half-bloods have 
a bad reputation for ill nature, but as far as my 
;^^jb^y8tion extends they do not deserve it. 

1 Ikad a colony whose mother I thought was 
pure, and they were terribly cross. It was 
nearly impossible to smoke them into submission. 
They would obstinately refuse to fill themseWes 
with honey, and as soon as t^e hive was opened, 
they were ready for battle. But on close inspec- 
tion of the progeny of the mother of this queen, 
there was found to be in them a dash of black 
blood. So these very cross bees wei^e less than 
half Italian. I have had other colonies less 
tiian half Italian, and have found them to be 
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invariably more belligerent than the first cross ; 
and I have failed to perceive in them any supe- 
rior qualities which the pure Italians do not 
possess in larger measure. 

I have some curiosity to know how Mr. Wright 
has ascertained that his mongrel race are greatly 
superior to the pure Italians in their range of 
fli<{ht and acuteness of scent I I liave several 
Colonies now, a myority of which are some- 
what loss than half Italian. They have received 
pure Italian queens this fall, and within a few 
days the pure Italians in those hives have been 
bringing in loads of pollen, procured somewhere, 
I know not where nor from what, while only now 
and then does one of the mongrels bring in any- 
thing ; and yet the latter outnumber the former 
perhaps five to one. This fact (and it has been 
ascertained by careful observation), would seem 
to place the pure Italians ahead in acuteness of 
scei^t or range of fiight, or in something equally 
important. If Mr. Wright, by some lucky acci- 
dent, has hit upon a cross which possesses 
Bupeiior qu^ities, which qualities can be perpetu- 
ated, I shall be elad to know and acknowledge it; 
and will be glad to procure a queen of him. But 
I apprehend that he will find that he has been 
hasty in his conclusions. It may be well for 
him to continue his experiment in that direction, 
and report results of more extended observa- 
tion. 

M. Mahik. 

2fetD Ooitlej J/kl., Nov. 2, 1871v 



[F«r the Amerioan Bm JottrnAL] 

IntTodnoing Qneen8« 

Blnce I commenced to raise queens I have 
tested many methods for introducing them to full 
oolonies. Last season I introduped a good many 
queens successfully in every case, in a simple 
and easy way ; and I have no doubt others can 
do it equally well. My new method is this : 
Remove the queen from &e hjive to be re- queened 
(and it matters not what kind of hive tne bees 
are in — whether with frames, or without frames). 
Three days later, fumigate all the bees with to- 
bacco smoke, or wet them down with sweetened 
water, scented with essence of peppermint. Then 
introduce the queen at once, and she will be. 
kindly received. Remember, the time for leav- 
ing the hive queenless is ihrea day$y and noi 
longer, while the hive contains brood. As soon 
as Uie queen is introduced the bees will cease to 
work upon the queen cells, and none of them will 
be capped over. In a few hours after the queen 
is introduced, eggs can be found in the cells. 

I introduced a few queens last season, without' 
fii'st removing the queen from the hive to be re- 
queened. I cannot recommend it as a safe way 
in all cases ; but perhaps by giving this method 
a trial, a way for introducing queens safely, 
without first removing the queens, may be dis- 
covered. The theory is this : most beekeepers 
know that when a queen has been caged or re- 
moved from her colony three or four days, that 
she is then not more than half as large as she is 
when in a full stock, laying two thousand egffi 



a day. Well, we should say that she is in good 
fighting trim, or much mora so than a queen that 
is in a full stock, and laying her two thousand 
eggs per day, with her abdomen full of eggs, &c. 
Kow, if we can introduce a strange queen (one 
that has not been in a full colony for three or 
four days) by cheating the bees, so that they will 
not know one queen from another, as I do when 
I introduce with tobacco smoke, we shall have 
two queens in one hive, and if they happen to 
meet in ** mortal combat'' in the course of a few 
hours after the queen is inti^uoed, it will be 
seen at once that the strange queen has the ad- 
vantage over her antagonist (the old queen), as 
her condition is much the best for fighting, she 
not being burdened with thousands of eggs. 

I was successful in three cases. In the fourth 
case the bees kept the two queens for ten days, 
and the one introduced was missing one day 
when I looked to see how they were getting 
along together. The queens introduce had 
their wings clipped, and thus I could distinguish 
one from Uie other. I hope some of your i*ead- 
ers will mora fully test Uiis plan next season. 
My plan for inti-oducing with tobacco smoke was 
given in the Journal for July last. 

Iji^ seems Alley is not the only man who makes 
a. '^ smoke house'' of liis beehives and ** vomits 
his bees to death" (dee Ain&r. Bee Joui-wU for 
November, page 08). I wondered why it was 
that your correspondents so miscoltetrued what 
I said about giving bees tobacco smoke. One of 
them recommended giving bees chloroform in^ 
stead of tobacco smoke. Well, I am of the 
opinion that not many readers of the Journal 
took much stock in the chlorofurm couoem. I 
have used tobacco smoke for twelve years in 
handling bees, and never saw any ill effects re- 
sulting from it yet. 

I stul have another way of introducing queens. 
It is not original with me. I got it from Mr. 
Cteorge 8. Wheeler, of New Ipswich, N. H. • Mr. 
W. removes the queen« and then crushes her, 
and daubs the queen to be introduced with the 
dead body of the one ramoved. He says be has 
been successful in every case. I tried it on one 
queen, and did not succeed. I found the bees 
going through the hug^ng process, and so re- 
moved the queen, and mU^oduoed her success- 
fully three days later. 

Many beekeepers have an idea that queens can 
be introduceld only during warm weather. This 
is not the case. I introduced them late in 
October, and have introduced one since Novem- 
ber came in. 

H. Allbt. 

Wenhcm, Nov. 8, 1871. 



[For the ABeriean Bm Joaro*!.] 

Eggs laid in Queen Cells by the Queens. 



Mr. Editob :— I see on page 189, December 
number of the Journal, a circumstance re- 
lated by Mr. Grimm, of his seeing a queen 
withdrawing her abdomen from a queen cell and 
finding an egg in it; and also some editorial 
remarks in regard to the shape of the cell, &o 
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How, I will relate to jou and the readers of the 
Journal what came under my personal observa- 
tion lately : Some time about the 10th of June 
I and my assistant, Mr. Meldrem, were looking 
0¥er a hive of Italian bees, to see what condition 
they were in^ as I wished to raise young queens 
from the mother of the c<rfony, a very beautiful 
queen. We came to the oomb she was on, and 
Uiere were a number of queen eells on it. They 
bad smooth, thin walls, and were in the condition 
they usually were when I found eggs in them. 
I told my assistant, who was then rather new at 
the business, that, judging from their appear- 
ance, the queen would lay in them in a day or 
so. Each one of them (six in number) was 
carefully inspected, and there was no egg to be 
seen in any. We watohed the queen depositing 
eggs in worker cells, close by the queen cells. 
Bbe laid quite a number, and then I turned the 
comb, so as to view the workers on the other 
side as to their markings, while my assistant 
still kept watching the queen. Presently he 
said, ** Hold still, the queen has inserted her ab- 
domen in a queen cell, and is laying in it." I 
did not turn the comb, for fear of disturbing her. 
8oon he said she had come out, and he pointed 
to the cell she had left. She was then close to 
the side of it, and there was an egg in it. I know 
my assistant to be a man of truth, and further- 
more know there was no egg in any of the cells 
five minutes before. The cell she had laid in 
was about the usual length of queen cells after 
*tiiey are sealed over, and the diameter of the 
mouth was larger than that of a drone cell. I 
could see no aifierence between that and the 
other five without eggs, I thought at the time, 
where does the compression theory come in ? I 
kept watoh of the cell, and it was sealed over in 
due time after the larva had hatohed, and the 
young queen is now in my yard, a very prolific 
one. The old one I let a fWend have, after a good 
deal'of persuasion, as he had accommodated me 
many times. Now, the compression theory may 
be correct, yet I have seen queens so often laying 
in worker and in drone cells not over one>eighth 
of an inch in depth, that I am inclined to doubt 
it. I cannot see either whv a queen should be 
misled to lay in a queen cell, as swarming is the 
way ordained by the Creator of all things for 
hee& to " multiply and replenish the earth.** As 
the old queen leaves with the first swarm, it 
seems necessary that some way should be left for 
the remaining bees to secure another royal 
mother. Neither does it neoessitato that the 
young queen should be a ** rival or natural 
enemy," for in all oases that have come under 
my notice when, firom scarcity of forage or other 
causes, swarming was postponed, the workers 
tore open the cells and destroyed the young 
queens. Only in cases of supersedure are the 
young queens allowed to hateh, and then fro- 
quently the young and the old queen remain 
peaceably in the hive, and even on the same 
comb, until death by old age takes away the 
mother. G. M. Uoolittle. 

Borodino, N, F., Dec. 5, X871. 



• According to the foregoing, and the pre- 
vious communieation of Mr. Grimm, given in our 



last number, we may assume that queens do, at 
least occasionally, lay eggs in ro3ral cells. But 
then comes up the question, if those eggs are 
suffered to remain there till hatohed and the 
larvce be then nursed to maturity, what will the 
product be— queens, or drones? Is it certain, 
also, that eggs laid in such cells by queens, or the 
larvae springing therefrom, will be suffered to 
remain there and mature, after the workers dis- 
cover their true character? Leaving out of view- 
altogether, for the present, the queen's ability 
or inability to impregnate the egg deposited by 
her in a queen cell, may we not inquire whether 
she has the physical ability to place and attach 
an egg properly in such a cell ? And may not 
instinct impel the workers to discard and throw 
out of them all eggs not found properly placed 
and attached, replacing them by others of their 
own choice and selectioir? Let the bearing on 
some of these points, of the facts stated in the 
ensuing article by Mr. Hewitt, be duly consid- 
ered, before hasty conclusions are drawn pro or 
con. In the case there related, the workers were 
the agents, both in inserting the eggs in and in 
removing them from the queen cells, as circum- 
stances existing at the time required or prompted 
them to do. And as, in each of those instances, 
they evidently proceeded in accordance with 
what, humanly speaking, we might call the dic- 
tates of sound ju^^gment, may we not ascribe to 
them, in other instances also, impulses prompting 
them intuitively or instinctively to the courbe 
which the law of their existence demands and 
prescribes ? 

Furthermore, queens undoubtedly lay eggs in 
very shallow cells. But has it occurred to t he 
observer to inquire what, if allowed to remain 
there and the larv89 hatched therefrom be nursed 
to maturity, such eggs will produce ? When laid 
in rudimental, shallow cells, are they not usually 
discarded and thrown out by the workers, if this 
do not happen at a time when they are natu- 
rally predisposed to tolerate and cherish drone 
brood? And if the eggs so laid chance to be 
retained, and are propeny brooded and the larvae 
nursed to maturity, will the product be workers 
or drones? We know of only a single occur- 
rence in point ; but the issue there may indicate 
what is ordinarily to be looked for as the result 
of such contingencies. A few years ago a bee- 
keeping friend set a top box having glass ends 
on the hive of one of his most populous coloni^ 
whose queen was remarkably prolific. Within 
the box were fastened strips of new worker 
oomb, to allure and guide the bees, which at 
once took possession and went to work, sedu- 
lously building worker cells and storing honey 
in them nearly as rapidly as they were built — 
many of them being then less than half finished. 
When these combs were extended nearly to the 
bottoms of the box, the queen happened to find 
her way into this upper story, and laid eggs in 
such of the rudimental shallow cells near the 
apex of each comb as still contained no honey. 
Then finding no further call or room for her ser- 
vices in that quarter, she withdrew and recom- 
menced oviposition in the main hive below. 
Observing the eggs in the shallow cells our 
fHend's curiosity was excited, and he closely 
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watched the ulterior proceedings and awaited the 
issue . The workers did not remove or oast out 
thuse e<;gs (this was in the month of June), but 
brooded tliem till hatched and nursed the larvee, 
extending and sligh'tly widening the side walls 
of the cells, in due time sealing them with convex 
caps : and finally there issued fVom them seve- 
ral dozen of small drones — such as are usually 
bred in humped worker cells — as the result of that 
demonstration. Hence, reasoning from analogy, 
while conceding that queens do not unfrequently 
lay eggs in royal cells, may wo not claim— till 
direct, conclusive evidence to the contrary is 
furnished— that those eggs are either discarded 
and cast out and replaced by others, under the 
auspices of the workers ; or if^ in rare cases, 
haiched and nursed, produce dr<?7w#— usually 
still-horn^ or prematurely perishing in the cell. 
—Ed. 



[For the American Be« Joamal.] 

Eggs in Queen OelU. 



Mr. Editor : — Having read in the December 
number of the American Bee Journal an article 
from the pen of Adam Grimm, and your com- 
ments on the same, in regard to the depositini? 
of the ^gg in the queen cell, I have concluded 
to relate a cane that came under ray notice in 
the sum mer of 1 860. One day during the swarm- 
ing season several swarms came off in quick 
Buccessibn. One alighted on the body of a dead 
plum tree, and being hurried, I was somewhat 
rouQch with them, and suppose I injured the 
queen, but I got it into the hive and cairied it to a 
stand. Immediately afterward another swarm 
was hived, and placed near the one spoken of, 
an;er which but little notice was taken of them 
till the eleventh day. On that morning I found 
that the bees after building some combs in the 
first hive had nearly all deserted it, and found 
the queen lying dead on the ground in front. 
The deserters had joined the other swarm, and 
after filling the hive w^th comb and brood the 
bees had passed through a crevice in the honey 
board and were building in the upper chamber, 
from which I immediately removed them and 
put on boxes. In the afternoon of the same day 
this colony swarmed. Nearly all the bees left 
with the swarm, and flew directly to a tree in 
the woods. After returning from following the 
runaways, I opened the hive, and on the edge of 
one of the combs I found a cluster of four queen 
cells. I examined them carefully. There was 
no egg in either of them. The neict morning I 
opened the hive again, and there was an ^%g in 
each of the four cells. About the middle of the 
day, as there were so few bees in the hive, 
I added to it a very small swarm having a 
queen. I looked again in the evening, and the 
four cells wei-e again empty. This is conclusive 
evidence to me that, in this case, the eggs were 
placed in the cells after the queen left the hive, 
although they (the cells) were built while she 
was in it. iHow, if in some cases the workers 
transfer the eggs to the queen cells, is it not 
more than probable that they do it in all cases, 
whether the queen is present or not? 



Previous to this occurrence I bad read Lang- 
stroth's work, in which your theory in regard to 
the impregnation of the ^gg is given, but was 
not able to account for the sex of the queen, if 
the egg in the queen cell is deposited there by 
the queen mother. Since then I have no hesita- 
tion in endorsing your theory in regard to pres- 
sure pixxlucing impregnation. 

I have owned and handled bees for more than 
twenty years ; have used the movable comb hive 
since 1858, and have been a reader of the Journal 
for the last six months. 

Milton Hewitt. 

Perryopolis, Ohio, Dec. 12, 1871. 



The foregoing communication may serve 
to throw light on an interesting problem in bee- 
culture. The facts stated have not, we believe, 
been remarked before by any observer, and 
attention being now drawn to the matter, we 
trust it will next season be made a subject 
of careful investigation. The insertion and 
subsequent removal of the eggs is of itself a 
curious circumstance, and is probably significant. 
Future observations may enable ns to trace its 
bearing on the production of queens. Observers, 
however, should constantly bear in mind that 
the object of inquiry is not to sustain or confute 
theory, bat to elicit and establish truth. — [Ed. 



[For the Amerleaii B«e Joar«al.] • 

Italian Bees Hot WorkiDg in Boxes I 

In the second line of the second column, page 
102 of the Journal for November, 1871, we find 
the above remark, roported as made by Mr. ' 
Marvin, of 8t. Charles, a prominent apiarian 
who keeps Italian bees, and, so far as I know, 
keeps them exclusively. Similar remarks we 
find on page 109. 

As box honey is most convenient for transport- 
ation to market, and fetches nearly double the 
price that extracted honey does, this would really 
be a grave charge, if it had any foundation. 
When I stopped selling in the spring, this year, 
I had only two hundred and ninety (290) colo- 
nies of bees left. Eighteen of these were queen- 
less or had drone layer queens, and five of them 
became so weak that I united them with other 
weak stocks. A number of strong stocks virere 
weakened in May and June, by taking bees from 
them to start over one hundred nuclei. These 
two hundred and sixty-seven (267) colonies in- 
creased to six hundred and forty-four ( 644), and 
gave nine thousand nine hundred and forty-six 
(9,946) pounds of box honey. At the end of 
July we had estimated it as amounting to twelve 
thousand (12,000) pounds; but, owing to the 
great drouth, the bees replenished their stores in 
the main chamber from the contents of the 
boxes. This yield would no doubt have been 
increased by four thousand (4,000) pounds more, 
if we had not used the extractor, and five hun- 
dred (500) pounds besides from hives that had 
been weakened in starting the nuclei — ^increasing 
the average yield to fifty-four (64) pounds per 
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bive. I do not think that this looiks like failing 
to work in boxes. 

I had stocks that gave two sets ftiU of box 
honey, equal to sixty-six (66) pounds, and a 
swann besides. The best stock I had gave two 
swarms artificially made, and, with these swarms, 
one hundred and forty-six (146) pounds of box 
honey. I used fifteen frames full of comb to 
secure that result. 

Doubtless those beekeepers who report a failure 
of Italian bees to work in boxes, have not the 
genuine Italian bees, such as we get direct from 
Italv. They have tried only the shining, beau- 
tiful, gentle Italian bee that does not sting, and 
is valued so highly by queen breeders, as it proves 
most satisfactory to purchasers, who consider it 
purest because of its beauty. I have repeatedly 
reported my experience with these bees in the 
JoumaL I found the same fault with them, 
and will concede that they are not worth keep- 
ing, if kept to secure box honey. There seems 
to DC one great fault with them. They cannot or 
will not produce wax as the black bees, the hy- 
brids, or the unrefined Italian bees from Italy. 
They ai-e usually very weak in the spring, and 
recover too late to do much. The same observa- 
tion has been made.by other beekeepers. During 
last summer I received orders for queen bees 
from two customers that had got queens from me 
two years ago. Both write that the workers 
reared from these queens were much crosser and 
not as fine looking as their other Italian bees, 
but proved to be very productive. "Send me 
another queen,'* says one, **of the same brood. 
I do not care how cross the bees may be. I want 
bees for business, and not for show.'* 

I have been experimenting this summer with 
the coming beey as a correspondent of the Journal 
names it, and will send a report respecting it in 
a short time. 

A. Gbdcm. 

J^erson, Wis., Nov. 1871. 



[For th« AnMritan Bm JomrtuO.] 

The Honey EztraotoTr Side Boxes, ko» 

Mr. Editor : — I see in your valuable Journal 
t^hat some prefer the use of the honey extractor, 
U> the entire exclusion of boxes. Others prefer 
boxes entirely, and will not allow even a place for 
the Extractor. Now, I take the ground that 
both are advantageous. I have one of J. L. Pea- 
body's machines, which works to perfection. 
The machine Ib easily cleaned, and will last a 
lifetime. 

I am frequently asked what proportion of the 
honey I can get from the comb. I would say, 
without fear of contradiction, that I can take 
ninety-fiv.e per cent, of old or ninety-eight per 
cent, of new honey from the combs, without in- 
juring them in the least, and that with less labor 
than would be required to take the same amount 
in boxes. The honey when taken as it is gathered 
seems quite thin, and looks as though it might 
sour ; but it gradually becomes thick until it has 
the same consistence as other honey, and as cool 
weather advances it becomes candied. At least 



such is my experience. As to obtaining more 
honey with the Extractor than can be secured in 
boxes, I will cHive an instance to prove that such 
is the case. Quite late in the season (about the 
time basswooa commenced to bloom) I made two 
artificial swarms, as near alike as possible : one 
black, the other Italian. On the black swarm I 
placed boxes, and used the Extractor with the 
Italians. Now for the result. I took from the 
black swarms (they filling their hive with comb 
and honey sufficient to winter) twenty -four 
I)Ound8 of box honey. The Italians have comb 
and honey the same as the others, and I have 
taken one hundred and twenty-four pounds of 
honey, making a difference of one hundred 
pounds in favor of the Extractor. Now, if we 
allow one half for the superiority of the Italians 
over the common bee, we still have fifty pounds, 
or twice the amount stored in boxes, in favor of 
the honey extractor. I admit that with us the 
extracted honey is not so salable as box honey, 
and therefore I prefer to produce both. H. Alley 
and some others recommend using boxes on the 
sides of the hive, and say these are a success ; 
but with us, this season, they have proved other- 
wise. From the 25th of June to the 25th of 
July, the weather was quite cool, and within 
that time we had most of our surplus honey 
stared. The nights were very cool, and every 
morning the boxes placed at the sides of the hive 
would l^ found almost or entirely deserted, while 
those on the top would be well filled with bees. 
The consequence was that I obtained double the 
quantity of honey iYom the top boxes that I did 
irom those placed on the sides. There was no 
difference in the size of the swarms that I could 
perceive. Had the weather been very warm, I 
presume the difference would not have been sp 
great. Boxes holding about six pounds are 
those in general use here ; yet they do not sell 
for as high a price as smaller ones holding two 
or three pounds, with but a single comb in each 
box ; there is an objection to these small boxes, 
because the bees cannot keep up the requisite 
warmth in them, or work to so eood advantage, 
unless they are constructed on tae plan of those 
of Mr. Cteo. T. Wheeler, of Mexico, N. Y. He has 
the boxes so arranged as to secure the required 
amount of animal heat, and still have each comb 
built true and even in each small box when 
separated. The glass, if any is used, is put on 
after the box is filled. There is also another ad- 
vantage about these boxes, that is, the bees 
always finish the combs in the center of a large 
box first. All that you have to do is, to open 
the case of boxes, and so soon as any are full 
take them out and place empty ones in their 
stead. This stimulates the bees to greater activ- 
ity, and overcomes the difficulty so often exi>e- 
rienced of getting bees to work in a second set 
of boxes. 

I am highly pleased with the American Bee 
Journal, and do not see bow any beekeeper can 
do witliout it, even if not keeping more than two 
or three stocks of bees. Would it could come 
twice as often. Wishing you and the Journal 
much success, I remain yours, 

Q. M. DOOLITTLB. 

Borodino, If. T., Nov., 1871. 
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[Forth* Amoriefta Bm JocnwL] 

Comb Honey, or Extracted? 

Mr. Editor :— As we are on our way home 
from the convention at Cleveland, and have to 
undergo the painful ordeal of *' laying over" 
to-day at Louisville, Ky., we thought we could 
not spend the time more pleasantly in any way 
than in writing to the JoiunaL We attended 
the convention mainly to satisfy ourself by oon- 
sultation with honey raisers from different seo- 
tions of the country as to the eompurative 
profitableness of raising box or extracted honey. 
Or, rather, we wanted to karn more particularly 
whedxer we could in the future stand a reasonable 
ehance ot selling, at a fair price, aU the ex- 
tracted, honey we could raise— say at one-half 
the price that comb honey commands. 

If the convention had satistied us fully on this 
point, we, for one, should have imbibed our full 
share of the motto : ** Be happy/' that was dia- 
played so conspicuously on the wall in the rear 
of our venerable and pleasant looking president. 

We went to the convention strongly preju* 
diced in favor of running our apiary for extracted 
honey alone, as we have it arranged now for 
that kind of management ; and as we com- 
menced this year with only eight double hives 
and seventeen single ones, and increased the 
stock to thirty-eix two-story and sixteen single 
ones, and obtained nearly two tons of extracted 
honev, we felt certain that in another year, we 
could increase the stock to' one hundred colo- 
nies, and obtain ten thousand (10,000) pounds of 
honey. This, even at ten cents per pound, would 
pay handsomely. But where could we find a 
^larket for all this in bulk ? And as there are 
hundreds of beekeepers who could, and per- 
haps will do the same thing, is there not danger 
of the business being overdone ? 

We all know that the fruit business has been 
overdone, and the days for fancy prices are gone. 
That business ceitainly offered no more induce- 
ments than the production of extracted honey 
does now, even at ten cents per pound. The 
fraud of adulteration could be lived down, if 
there were any reasonable prospect that the de- 
mand for extracted honey would nearly keep 
pace with the production. Another trouble is, 
that the low grades of West India honey must 
always oome in competition with it. 

It is generally admitted that we must build 
up a market for extracted honey ; and as it is a 
maxim among fruit men, that **he that introduces 
a new fruit, must be its own buyer," we ure 
a little afraid this might apply also to extracted 
honey. Above all things in the world, we dis- 
like to have anything to sell which nobody 
wants to l>uy. We find that there ia already a 
good market for comb honey almost anywhere, 
and in many cities, there is not half a supply. 
On our way to the convention and back, we 
talked with grocery men in Nashville, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, <&c., and find that 
they are all anxious for consignments of box 
honey, saying that they can get ireak twenty- 
five to thirty>five cents per pound for it. it 
•ells very readily, and they say they never had so I 



laige a supply but they oould sell it all in a few 
days. But none of them wants to sell extracted 
honey. The complaint is that it goes slow ; 
ti)at their customers are afraid o£ it ; that there 
has been so much adulteration, that most buyers 
of honey, who are not judges, prefer to buy and 
pay more for comb honey, for &ar of being im- 
posed upon. That many of their customers, 
when wanting a simple sweet, will generally, 
buy molasses or syrup, because it is cheaper; 
while the wealthy classes, who wish it princi* 
pally for show on the table, want nice white 
comb honey. These are about the facts which 
wo have been able to gather from gi*ooerv men, 
and we hope that others, who have had more 
experience, will tell us if they are correct. 

On tJie other hand, we have an exalted opinion 
of the ^>eed and power of railroads ; but es- 
pecially is our impression lively as to their 
imashmg ability ; and in the distant future, we 
can see v^uons of nmashed-up honey combs, 
which my little pets and myself have labored so 
hard all the year to fix up so nicely. And, sad- 
dest of all, to receive fix)m our grocery man the 
discouraging intelligence that ''your honey ar- 
rived very much broken* and leakis^ badly ; and 
if we can sell it at all, we shall have to sell it 
very low.** 

If wo could only sell extracted honey, how 
simple and nice it would be only to have a good 
honey extractor and a lot of good iron-bound 
whisky barrels, and we could ship to the end of 
the world, and the railroad men might tumble 
it about to their hearts* content, without dam- 
age to it or me. 

How shall we send our honey to market? 
When shall we send it? Where shall we send 
it? To whom shall we send it? Upon this 
subject, we feel that our ideas are rather 
''tangled'* up, and, like the drone question, 
it is as clear as mud to us. Brother and $i»ter 
beekeepers, we want your advice on the honey 
question. The drone question we leave for Dr. 
Bohrer, and feel that he will be found ready and 
equal to the occasion, if not superior to it. 

8. W. Cole. 

Andrew Chapel, Tenn. 



[For the Americftn Bm Journal.] 

How to make Super Hives. 

The way commonly recommended by bee- 
keepers, to get up super hives from which to 
extract honey during a plentiful yield, is as fol- 
lows : Put a box of the same sise as the lower 
or main box, without bottom or honey-board, 
after removiiu; the latter from the* hive that is 
calculated to be doubled, on the top of this, and 
removing a part of the combs from what is now 
the lower chamber, into the upper story — filling 
up both sections with empty frames, and putting 
a honey-board and cover on top of the upper 
section. By following this advice in former 
days, I found that it did not work aecording to 
my antioipatioBS. It appeared to me as if the 
large amount of empty room all at onee given, 
discouraged the bees, or so oooled-off their 
iNNXKUnest, that they were jonaUs to build nuiolik 
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ootnb^ or leave the hire for the eolleotkm of 
honey. The bees built only a small quantity of 
comb^ and at the end of the season bad stored 
less honey than hives which I had only snp^ 
pUed with boxes. I have sinoe adopted dif- 
ferent methods of making double hives. Ooe of 
these is the following: At the time when 
the honey hfurveet commences, or about two 
we^cB i»revionSy I select su<^ stocks as 1 intend 
to use as doolie hives. I do not choose the 
strongest hives with very prolific queens, but 
such as are only of medium strength, because 
otherwise the colony might insist upon swarm*- 
ing, and thus spoil the game. For each of the 
hives selected, I have one of the super hives* 
ready, into which I place all the brood and store- 
oqmbs but one, of a colony that has already 
swarmed natunill^^^at^r brushing off every 
bee from those combs into the mother hive, 
which remains on its old stand, and into which 
the young swarm returns voluntarily, because 
the queen either would not fiy, or is returned 
by the apiarian. By doing so, the super hive is 
at once filled with as many frames as I find it 
desirable to have in it ; the colony gets a large 
access of woricers trom the daily hatdiing bro<^ 
and the cells are filled with honey as fast as 
the brood leaves, if the harvest is good. Only 
in a few hives* the queens will continue to breed 
in these super hives, by refilling the middle 
combs with eggs. In Httle more than a week, 
the brood from the former queen will be sealed, 
and the oombs can be emptied of honey without 
fear of throwing out the larva, or breaking the 
combs, as brood combs and old combs are much 
stronger than new ones. Of course, the apiarian 
does not increase his stock any by this method ; 
but he will not fail to get a large amount of 
extracted honey from the super hive, and in * 
good season, a good yield of box honey from his 
swarm, that received all the bees of the stock 
it came from, and one frame with brood besides. 
A second method is the following : About a 
Week before the honey harvest commences, I 
will unite as many hives as have swarmed ^nhf 
oncey on the same day on which they swarrae^ 
making one of two, treating one as the main hive, 
andyusing all the combs of the other to fill up 
the super hive, with all the bees of both stocks 
that remained in them after the swarms left. 
The new or double hive they created, I set on a 
new stand, giving the young swarms the stands 
of the old stocks. In this way I get an in- 
crease of one stock from two. The young 
swarms will be strong, supplying box honey in 
a good season ; and the double hive thus formed 
will in a few days have no unsealed brood in 
any of the comb, and could all be emptied of 
honey, if found desirable. But I advise bee- 
keepers to clear out the super hive only every 
three days, if full or nearly so. I have not had 
any double hive that was formed in this manner, 
give a second swarm, or that had not a large 
amount of honey stored. In the double hive, 
there will be a young queen in the fall. If de- 
flirable, such a double hive can be separated 
a little before the end of the honey season, 
and the queenless part supplied with a fertile 
queen, if inersMe of colonies is wanted ; o^mt* 



wisO) the combs of the upper story may be emp- 
tied and kept for future use, immediately after 
the main honey season is over, and the bees will 
store what little honey they still gather, in one 
hive, which is more desirable than to have it 
stored in two. 

A tiiird way to make double hives, is this: 
Pnt on a super hive, and furnirii it with empty 
combs, if you have ihem. The colony will oc- 
cupy those combs immediately, if strong enough. 
I use no honey-board between the hives, and 
put one or two oombs or frames less in the upper 
story than in the lower, to keep the bees from 
sealing oytr tiie honey as quick as they would 
do if they had the full number of combs. I have 
bad them lengthen the cells, so that some of the 
combs contained twice as much honey as they 
would otherwise do. 

I have extracted honey from the main hive 
repeatedly, but find it much more difficult to 
remove the bees. There is usually brood in 
nearly every cell, and this is ii^jured or thrown 
out, if not very carefully handled. After two 
years' trial, I recommend getting up double 
hives for the extractor. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I hope that the forego- 
ing will be plain enough to be understood by 
iM^inners in the bee business. I am well aware 
that I write nothing that is new to experienced 
beekeepears, and would not even have thought 
to write lor beginners, if I had not received many 
letters of inquiry, that I got tired of answering 
and explaining separately. 

Adah Gmnfic. 

Jeff6r$on, Wi$., Nov. 25, 1871. 



[For the AmeriMn Be« Joaraftl.] 

Bee Hives. 



Mr. Editob ! — ^The above caption is now one 
of the '*' vexed question" ranking with that of 
the ** purity of Italian queens." After all that 
has been written about the hive by the most 
prominent bee-fa^n, I hate to add anything; 
but as the Journal is open to all, to give their 
views and experience, I will candidly give mine 
for what it is worth. Of all the hives I have seen 
and tried, none have suited me better than the 
regular Langstroth. But even that does not come 
up to my view of what a good and useful hive 
ou^t to be. In the April number of the Journal, 
current year, page 240, J. L. Hubbard describes 
just ihe J^M i90 toani. I will give his words : 

" We want a hive which can be completely 
closed and fastened, so that it can be set in a 
wagon, or sent oflf by express, safely, whenever 
it is deemed desirable. It -should, not take over 
five minutes to fasten it securely, leaving suffi- 
cient ventilation. It should be of such a shape 
that it will pack to good advantage, for conveni- 
ence of winter storage and transportation. The 
frames should remain firm. In hives where the 
frames are not fixed they will swing easily after 
b^ing used in the machine. I speclfjr these needs, 
because it is so often necessary to remove bees, 
and with many kinds of hives packing is incon- 
veoieat, taking up much time ; and also because 
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the subject of movinr bees from one location to 
another, to gather dmerent crops of honey is at- 
tracting attention. This branch of business 
would undoubtedly be carried on quite exten- 
sively, if hives were as easily moved as so many 
boxes of beans. I have never yet practiced this ; 
but want to get my hives in such a shape that l 
can do itf'tMl believe in it. Will not those who 
have done so, give us some ideas of the sub- 
ject?" 

I exactly agree with Mr. Hubbard, in the 
above description of the hws we want, and shall 
adopt the Triumph Bee Hive by W. R. King, 
as I think it comes nearer the above description 
than any I ever saw or heard of, except Adair's 
sectional hive, which I find too inconvenient to 
handle. The Triumph has close fitting fVames, 
or fixed; can be closed up and fastened in less 
than five minutes, and has sufficient ventilation 
for transportation in the hottest weather. It is 
the best ventilated hive I have ever seen. It is 
also well adapted for wintering on tiie summer 
stand. The close fitting frames literally making 
one hiv^ in another, which is warm in winter ana 
cool in summer. Also, by means of a partition 
board, it can be enlarged or contracted at will, 
and in a few minutes, to suit the size of the 
swarm ; and in the honey-gathering season it 
can be enlarged, so as for the bees to make all 
surplus in frames in the body of the hive and 
on top ; and it is well adapted for the extractor. 
If the apiarian would rather have his honey 
stored in caps, he can be accommodated with 
this hive. It is also self-cleansing by means of 
a moth-trap drawer in the bottom ; but tiiat is 
of minor importance. It can be made without 
the moth-trap ; but I think that by means of the 
moth-trap dntwer, it is the best self-cleaner and 
ventilator I ever saw. Also the frame of this 
hive is just the size I want, t>eing 9x12 inside, 
and is a great advantage to those rearing queens, 
as three or four of such frames will make a 
pretty strong queen-raising^ nucleus, which can 
be kept strong by exchanging frames with full 
hives, and so save the trouble of feeding and re- 
inforcing with bees. The frames are so adopted 
as to secure straight combs. These are only my 
views, as I have tried only one of them this sea- 
son, and it has given satisfaction, convincing me 
of the superior advantages of this hive over many 
others, I will not say over all others, for I want 
to try a thing, and in fact always do try a thing, 
before I give my experience, or what I know of 
it from experience. I have not given all the ad- 
vantages of this hive yet ; but the length to 
which I am spinning this out, warns me to stop 
for the present. 

R. M. Abgo. 

Lawelly JTy., Nov. 27, 1871. 



^ [For th« ▲■MiiotB B«« JournftL] 

OarsQiy Bemarks and Observations. 



Dbar Bditob:— I intend again trying to 
drop you and the readers of our beloved Journal 
a few of my thoughts, experiences, &o,t in order 
to give you a better chance to select auoh artioles 



ae may seem best calculated to promote the 
worthy cause of bee-culture. I think many 
others of- vour subscribers who have hitherto 
eontributea nothing in "this way would confer a 
favor on the bee family and often aid the inex- 
perienced if they would take notes of what is 
daily transpiring in their apiaries, and send 
^em to i^e editor to give him a larger supply of 
materials from which to select. Nor should any 
feel disappointed if his contribution does not 
appear, but rather be glad that there was in the 
editoi*'s possession some article better suited for 
publication, or just then better adapted to the 
passii^ season. 

The first thing I do when I receive the Journal 
is to put a few stitches in the back, rip open the 
edges of the leaves, take a hurried glance ovf r 
the pages, and if the mill is not running empty, 
pick out what interests me most. I often have 
to let it drop, and run to some work, but that 
evening it gets pretty thoroughly finished, even 
if it takes till twelve o'clock to finish it. In two 
days after receiving it I would be ready for 
the next number. 

Well, I see in the August number that Novice 
has a bran new scale, to test matters closely. I 
received one also about the same time, but, 
brother Novice, I would not trade even with 
yon, a:* you say yours only weighs sixty pouuds, 
and you cannot weigh a Langstroth hive on it. 
Hy scale cost fifteen dollara. It is a Fairbank's 
and Groenleaf double beam platform counter 
scale, with bi*ass hopper, and will weigh two 
hundred and eighty-four (384) pounds, and as 
low as half an ounce. I like it very much, and 
think it is the very thing for bee keepers. They 
should each have one. I had a hive of hybrids 
in a Langstroth on the scale from the 16th of 

' August, with the following result : August 16th, 
gain J lb., 17th, | lb., 18th, 1 lb., 19th, U lbs., 
mh, 2^ lbs., 2l6t, 1} lbs., 22d, 2^ lbs., 23d, 2| 
lbs., 24th, 8i lbs., 25th, 2 lbs., 26tb, 8 lbs., 27th, 
4^ lbs., 28tJ), none, rainy and cold, 29th, lost 1 
lb., 80th, gained 1 lb., 31st, 4 lbs., Sept. 1st, 5 
lbs., 2d, 5 lbs. The hive was then removed and 
another put on of black bees, not quite as good 
results. I did not try my best hive, which 
would have shown much better results. When 
I weighed them this fall, I only found out which 
was my best hive. The above can be considered 
the product of fall pastumge. Novice's, I 
judfle, was spring honey, as his article had to be 
in Washington by the 10th of August. My hive 
was always weighed in the evening. In the 
morning it always lost from two to three pounds. 
I cann^ see how Novice's gained fh>m six to 
thirteen ounces so early as from six to seven, 
seven to eight, and eight to nine o'clock in the 
morning. Mine only commenced gaining from 
twelve to six in the afternoon, (m September 
28d, they were still gathering at the rate of one 
and a half to two pounds per day. Boon after 

• that frost stopped their operations. My best 
hive goes into winter quarters with one Inmdred 
and seventy-six (176) pounds, hive and. all. 
Take fifty pounds off for hive, leave one hundred 
and twen^-six (126) pounds. Take off again 
thirty-five pounds for bees, oombe, and winter 
storesi would leave ninety-oiie pounds of surpluSy 
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that I could yet ertraot if I had an extractor. 
"Do yon think, brother editor, that thirty-fiye 
poonds is enough to aUow for bees, combs, and 
honey for winter, if they are wintered out of 
dooraP* 

My present stock conmsts of twenty-fiye colo- 
nies in GkUlup-Langstroth hi^es. I place them 
with their backs t^ether, stuffing hay between 
them and around the hive, with the exception 
of the front* The north and west sides are 
boarded up and covered, leaving the east and 
south side open. Last winter I had them in my 
eellar, which is very dry, with not quite as good 
results as I should have liked to see. How the 

E resent plan will do, I may let you know, if we 
ve next spring— as winteiinff bees is one of our 
j^reatest difficulties; that & wintering th^n 
mceessfully. 

I suppose my subscription will soon run oat, 
but send tiie Journal right along, and your money 
will soon follow. 

I have some lumber ready for Gallup hives, 
as Quiek as we get that ''hash," if it pleases me. 
My article is getting long, so I will close, wish- 
ing; success to you and the Journal, and sub- 
scribing myself as before. 

A MiLLBR, by profe$iion^ 
but not a Moth Millbb. 



£?or tht Amtriean Bee Journal,] 

TTsefdl Suggestions. 



Mr. Editor: — Many of our experienced apia- 
rians, who write very interesting articles for the 
Journal, are not explicit enough in describing 
the smaller details of any process or article de- 
scribed. 

Mrst. — ^For instance all of our eminent bee- 
keepers agree that feeding in the spring pro- 
motes early breeding and a consequent gi*eat 
yield of honey, if nature does her part. Various 
styles of feeders are described, and recipes for 
making stimulation bee-feed, and just when and 
how to inti-oduce it to the bees. But in no in- 
stance, as I have thus far seen, do they tell us 
hoio much to feed at a time. If a beginner is to 
buy sugar for spring feeding by what method 
can he estimate the amount required ? Is there 
no definite rule to guide us as to how much to 
feed to a good strong colony daily ? Those who 
advocate and practice feeding should be able to 
tell us somewhere near how many pounds or 
ounces per day, will put the queen in the best 
possible humor for depositing eggs rapidly and 
right end up with care. 

iSecondly, — The honey emptying machine has 
been described many times in the Journal, and 
directions published telling us how to get up 
home-made machines. But the writers all for- 
get to tell us what kind of wire cloth to use to 

* The quantity of stores required depends much on 
the mode of wiDteriDg adopted, the kind of hive used, 
and the character and deviation of the winter. Mr. 
Bickfbrd*8 method is InexpeDslve, easily managed, 
and if carefhily executed with a stocc having a dne 
prnportion of young bees and a healthy feitile qneen, 
Itinvaiiably sotoessAil.— [Ed« 



support the oorab in the machine. In the oon- 
•tmction of my machine, I first used fine woven 
wire, but it was liable to clog and required greater 
spee^to extract the honey. I now use coarse 
wire^oth, with better success ; yet think of dis- 
pensing with wire cloth altogether another sea- 
son, aM use long strips of tin, one jnch vride, 
doubled lengthwise and plaoed about one inch 
apart. I operate the extractor in our cellar, 
which is a very convenient and capital place. The 
honey runs directly into a strainer, iumI fVom 
thence into jars or barrels. My strainer will 
hold twenty-five pounds, tapers down to a point, 
and is provided with a stop-cock at the lower 
extremity. Jars placed on the scales under the 
strainer, can be filled to a nicety, and not a 
single drop of the precious sweets wasted. I 
find it pays, in the long run, to have everything 
in the apiary fixed and convenient. 

rAtr^iy.— Movable oomb hives are indispensa- 
ble to successful bee management; but among 
all the pro9 and con4^ descriptions and controver- 
sies, the length and breadth of the frame is dis- 
cussed continually, still I have seen no word 
about the thickness of the Arame. Perhaps thidc- 
ness was settled before I caugiit the bee fever, 
about two years ago. But examination of hives 
at present shows a diversity of construction upon 
tliis point, for frames raging from | inch to 1| 
inches in thickness, are used. In the American, 
Bay State, and others, } inch is the standard. 
Mr. Qulnby uses an incn ftrame, with half an 
inch space. Others use 1|( inch f^raes, with f 
inch space. And here I would ask Mr. Quinby 
what is the use of so much space between the 
frames ? Are not the bees inchned to fill out the 
space, and build moite drone comb, than in a 
thinner frame? My little experieaoe leads me 
to discard thick frames, for my bees seem deter- 
mined to build drone comb in all thick frames, 
while } inch frames give better results. And 
I can see but a trifle difference between Mr. 
Quinby 's inch frames and half-inch space, and 
a 1| inch frame with | inch space. 

A large number of beekeepers vrill soon be 
constructing their hives, and a little light from 
those who have experimented and given the sub- 
ject years of thought, would no doubt interest a 
large number of your readers. We want the 
thick and thin sulijeot agitated, as well as length 
and breadth. Scibntific. 



[f»r the Americaa Bee Jomraal.] 

The Onward Moyement. 



Mb. Editor : — I send you to-day two dollars 
for the seventh volume of the Journal, for a 
young man who has never kept bees, but who is 
going to begin ; and he will succeed, for he com- 
mences with the Journal, as \A^ first step. 

It has been my experience that those who 
hava kept hees for yearSy in the old way, and 
ought to have gained at least a desirt for im- 
provement, are slow to adopt new ideas ; while 
the new be§^nner is all alive to its importance, 
and will commence with movable comb's and 
Italian beasy and comprehend their value^ while 
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old fogies ^re plodding along with their brinu 
•tone boxes, and complaints of poor seasons and 
poorer luck. 

In this section of country the season of great- 
est harvest varies very much from year to^ear. 
This year tt was in August, from Clethra (pep* 
per bush) and red clover; last year it was in 
September and October, from the Michaelmas 
aster aiid the golden rod ; and the year before it 
was during July, from white clover. 

Those who keep their stocks always strong, do 
well; while the rest go hit* or miss. For in- 
stance, this year, from my eight or nine colonies, 
I have gathei*ed over four hundred pounds of 
honey, and increased to eighteen colonies. Oth- 
ers in this neighborhood have not had a pound 
of surplus honey from a greater number of stocks; 
and it is not at all strange that young beginners 
ask my advice, instead of going to those who 
keep bees in hives and with the ways handed 
down from their great grandfathers. 

In reading over quite a number of books which 
have been published for the last hundi*ed years 
on bees, I was astonished to find so much in tliem 
which harmonizes with modem ideas, and so 
much also which has been claimed as new inven- 
tions and recent discoveries — movable frames, 
guide combs, artificial swarming, stimulative 
feeding in the spring, uniting weak colonies in 
the fBMf the use of pujff bail and tobacco smoke, 
side surplus boxes, ventilation or air chamber 
over the combs in the main hive, and under the 
surplus boxes, the treatment of foulbrood a 
hundred years ago by pruning and extra feeding. 
All these,,aud many more points of interest, are 
plainly discussed ; and there is only one solution 
to the mystery that so few knew of or appi-e- 
ciated them, and that is—*' Our JowmaV^ wasn't 
born. Youis, very truly, 

E. P. Abbb. 

New Bedford, Man., Nov. 20, 1871. 



' There are folks who wish in their hearts 
that the American Bbb Joubnal had never been 
bom^ since they can no longer venture to palm 
off old things as their own discfweriee, without 
fear of detection and exposure. — [£d. 



[For the Amtrieaa B«« Jounud.] 

Start of a ITew Oorrespondent. 

Mr. Editor : — I am a new beginner in apicul- 
ture, and wish to ask one or two questions. 
Firftt, — How is it that we hear so many bee men 
talking, about swarming time, and letting bees 
swarm when in movable comb hives ? I &kb it 
that one of the great advantages of the movable 
oomb hive is that colonies may be divided up at 
the owner's will, and not have any *' swarming 
time." 

Seeond.^What is the best plan to work on 
when transferring from an old box hive to a new 
movable comb hive ? I hear some say that they 
have taken the old hive, and turned it bottom 
side up, and set the new hive over it, rapping 
smartly on the old hive, when the bees would tM 
leave, *and take to the new hive. I have tried it 
n the month of August, when theie were a gieai 



many young bees, and could not in any instanoe 
drive more than half of them, as the young bees 
would not leave the combs. But the last ones I 
transferred I got out with very little trouble, in 
the following manner : I took the old box hive 
and carried it away a few rods fi-om its stand, 
turned it bottom side up on a suitable bench or 
a box. Then, with a cold chisel, cut the nails 
so that I could take off one side of the hive. By 
the time I have pounded enough to cut the nails 
I will have the bees in a much more tractable 
state, and the young bees will crawl over on the 
outside of the hive, and cluster and stay until I 
get ready to shake tliem into the new hive< 
After cutting out l^e honey, I shake the young 
bees into the new hive, and the old ones will 
have flown to the old stand, where a decoy hive, 
or box should have been placed to receive them.* 
These I also shake in front of the enti*ance of the 
new hive. The brood combs I transfer to frames, 
fasten them with wooden pegs, and insert in the 
hive immediately. Now, I am a new hand, and 
may have asked questions which have been an- 
swered many a time in the Journal ; but I have 
not seen it, of course. 

I started with two colonies, which I bought 
last spring— one in a box hive, and the other in 
a small tobacco keg. The small one I had to 
&ed to bring it through. The keg colony gave 
me a natural swarm, June 20th. 'The other did 
not swarm at all ; but about the first of August 
I made an artificial swarm from it, by taking Tour 
or Ave quarts of the bees that were clustered 
outside of the hive and putting them in a new 
movable comb hive, with one or two frames of 
brood comb, and setting the new hive in place 
of the old one, and setting the latter away in a 
new location. In sixteen days I found that the 
bees in the new hive had a new queen out (there 
were no queen cells in the brood combs inserted), 
and in less than one week she was laying eggs. 
The frames of brood were taken from a young 
swarm which I bought for three dollars— fur- 
nishing the hive myself. Boon after this I made 
two swarms of the yoAng swarm from the keg, 
and also transferred both old colonies to new 
movable comb hives. On the 21st day of August 
I transferred two swarms, and gave tliem three 
Araraes half flill of brood combs from their old 
hives, but no honey ; and in three weeks they 
had three hives ftill — sixty pounds each. The 
bees and brood combs were given me if I would 
take the honey out. 

I have now eight stands, all in movable comb 
hives, and intend to do something more next 
year. I have done almost all kinds of handling 
with them, except introducing queens, and shaU 
try that nexf year. I never saw but one swarm 
of Italian bees, and they were so cross that I 
could not see them until they were out of sight, 
for they drove me out of the yard several times. 
They were said to be pure Italians, but I doubted 
it and thouglit they were hybrids, for they acted 
like yellow jackets. 

One thing more, and I will bring this commu- 
nication to a close. For one of my nSighbora I 
drove bees enough from a colony to make a new 
swarm, and plac^ them on the old stand. They 
had not been there three minutes before another 
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swarm (which had been transferred two weeks 
previous and were working well > were coming 
into this hive, and all went to work as peaceably 
and quiet as any single swarm. The swarm that 
left its own hive had several pounds of honey 
and plenty of brood in all stages. It made a 
good thing for the new swarm, n>r it gave them 
a queen at the start to go to work with. Who 
can account for this occurrence? 

I consider the Journal an invaluable aid to bee- 
keepers, and could not think of being without it 
now. Tou may count me in as a regular sub- 
scriber, and I shall probably not inflict so long 
a communication on you very often. 

J. W. Oraxbb. 

Oneida, IIU., Dec, 1871. 



[For the Amerleaa Bm Jommal.] 

Lessons of the Past Season. 



Mn. EDrron : — As an inducement to others to 
report their summer's work through the Journal, 
. I have concluded to send you a statement which 
approximates very nearly what I have done for 
my bees, and what they have done for me. 
•* Old fossils," as a matter of course, will pursue 
"the even tenpr of their way" despite all "book 
lamen" and reports, but to the wide awake, live 
apicultnrist, the experiences of others form a 
**bed rock" upon which to rest secure from 
defeat and disaster. 

I used the honey-sllnger only a little, by way 
of experiment, and that near the close of the 
season. 

I commenced last spring with ten hives of 
bees, which have increased to twenty. 

Box honey procured » 510 lbs. 

Extracted ^ 40 ** 

550 lbs. 

I have sold 248 pounds, of it at an average of 
27 cts. per pound, making $66.96. The remain- 
der, for the sake of carrying out this calculation, 
we will estimate at 25 cts. per pound, making 
for it $75.50. 

Total value of honey $142 46 

Value of colonies 200 00 

Aggregate worth of honey and 

colonies • $842 46 

From which deduct. 

Cost of ten new hives $25 

*** '* honey boxes 10 

" " 10 old colonies.. ^ 100-135 00 

Net balance ^207 46 

Being about 153 per cent, on the investment. 
Beven of the colonies furnished no box honey. 
The average yield of the r^naining thirteen 
colonies was 39^ lbs. each. Greatest yield from 
any one of the thirteen was 98 lbs., least yield 
jQrom any dne of the thirteen was 18 lbs. I might 
have taken more honey, even in boxes, but as 
bee-keeping is a collateral business with me, I 
fiiiled to give aiy apiaiy sufficient attentioQ 



during the honey harvest. The colonies are all 
in good condition for winter. 

PBINCIPAI* HONEY HARVEST, 

I commenced taking honey the last week in 
August. Swartweed or "heart's ease,',* as it is 
called here, furnishes the best honey and the 
most of it. The last run was upon the golden 
rod, and the "thousand and one" other yellow 
blossoms that deck the prairies late in the fall. 
The last combs built are of a yellowish cast. 
All those iVom the* "heart's ease" are light col- 
ored, and very rich and attractive in appearance. 

The President of our State Association, Dr. 
L. J. Dallas, of Baldwin, has about four thousand 
(4000) pounds of it bottled up and for sale ; so that 
if any one is curious to know just how nice this 
" E^ract of Kansas SwartweecT^ tastes, he will 
know where to get it. I do not design this as 
an advertisement for the Doctor, as he will have 
no trouble in selling it at a fair price, without 
such notoriety. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

I am using some hives of my own "getting 
up :" some of the Hoosier ; some of the Adair ; 
and some of the Quinby box liives. 

I have one stand of Italians, and four hybrids ; 
the others are large, light colored blacks. The hy- 
brids have done better than the pure blacks, and 
as well as the pure Italians, but I think that the 
pure blood Italians, everything else being equal, 
are better adapted than fhe blacks or any cross 
with them, to the climate, as well as to the great 
variety of the pasturage found upon the plains 
of Kansas. M. A. O'NBUi.- 

Black Jack^ Nov., 1871. 



pPor the AmeriAan Bee JotrnaL] 

A Bee Feeder. 



Dear JouRirAL : — We are an ardent advocate 
of stimulating bees in early spring, and through 
August and September, let the hive contain ever 
so much honey. Novice's idea of "cash capital" 
in the form of capped honey in frames, is good — 
nothing better for strengthening weak stocks; 
yet we do not always have as much as we need, 
and if we had, we want to give it more in the 
form of natural supplies to induce breeding. 

We have been using a feeder tliis fall which, 
for cheapness and utility, we deem the nt p2u< 
ultra of feeders ; and with your ) ermission, Jilr. 
Editor, will try to give a descnption sufficiently 
plain that those "who run may read." 

We make a fhtme say six inches square of 
slats one inch or more wide ; cover this one side 
with thin muslin, drawing -tlie edges of the cloth 
up all around the frame on the outside, and 
tacking them to the top. Then we make an- 
otlier name of slats half an inch wide and six 
inches square. This is nailed on the bottom, 
leaving the muslin between the frames. The 
feeder may be placed over any sized hole in the 
honey board, where the bees can readily pass 
under it, without obstmclion or having to cumb . 
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several inches. By removing, the honey, board, 
it can be set on the frames ; but it wiU then be 
necessary to lay something over the top. If 
"liquid sweets" run through faster than is de- 
sirable, melted wax may be spread over a portion 
of the bottom, or thicker muslin may be used. 

RUBTISUS. 

Ohio. 



[For the Amerloan Bm Jonroal.] 

The West St. Lonis Oonnty- (Mo.) Beekeepers' 
Oonvention. 



The ''first quarterlv meeting of the ** West St. 
Louis County Beekeepers* Association," was 
held at Manchester (Mo.), on Saturday, October 
14th, 1871. 

In the absence of the President, the Yic^- 
Presideut, J. C. Holocher, was called to the 
chair. The minutes of the last meeting wei-e 
read and approved. The next order of business 
was the reading and adoption of the constitu- 
tion, which, after considerable debate, was, with 
some modification, adopted. 

On motion of A. Herzog, a committee of three 
was appointed to pi*epare subjects for discus- 
sion—namely : T. D. Woody, G. Kropp, and W. 
H.H. Woody. 

Pending the action of the above named com- 
mittee, the Vice President addressed the Con- 
vention in regard to .the object of the same, 
briefly touching ui)on several very important 
points pertaining to apiculture. 

The committee reported the foUowing topics 
for discussion : 

1. Natural vs. artificial swarming. 

2. Whei> is the best lime for placing surplus 
honeyboxes on hives ? 

8. What is the most profitable size for honey 
boxes? 

4. Bee pasturage, 

5. Wintering bees indoors or out. 

These topics were then taken up in order, for 
discussion. 

1. Ikobbasb of Stocks— Natubal w. Abti- 

FIOIAL. 

Mr. Eropp said he had no success whatever in 
the increase of stocks artificially. He had tried 
it, but the bottom had fallen out. He favored 
increase by natural swarming, and considered 
such swarms superior to any artificially pro- 
duced. 

Mr. W. Woody said that artificial increase of 
stocks was best for one reason ; you could in- 
crease them to the amount desired with less 
trouble, and have them in better condition for 
wintering, than if natural swarming be relied on. 

2. Best Time for Appltiho Subplub Honby 

Boxes. 

Mr. T. H. B. Woody thought the best time for 
putting on surplus honey receptacles was (if 
pasturage was favorable) as soou as convenient— 
the sooner the better; for a few dajrs lost can never 
be regained. He woukl suggest, that as soon as 



the bees showed signs of gathering honey from 
the fields, was the time when boxes should be 
placed on hives' : and as soon as filled and capped 
over, they should be taken o£f, and other boxes 
substituted in their stead. 

Mr. Eropp said he practised the same method, 
but found that after the removal of the field 
boxes, the bees did not like to resume work in 
the empty boxes given to them. For one, he 
should like to know if thero was no way to 
compel them to work in the empty boxes given 
them. 

Mr. J. C. Holocher said he did not know of 
any way by which bees could bo made to work 
immediately in boxes, without inserting a small 
piece of comb in the box. This, he believed, 
would answer the purpose admirably. 

8. Most Profitable Size of Honbt Boxes. 

Mr. Herzog thought that boxes with glass 
sides, that would hold about four-and-a-half or 
five pounds, are the most profitable size. 

Mr. J. C. Holocher thought that boxes con- 
taining about eig^t small frames— each frame 
weighing from one to two pounds— are the proper ■ 
size for market. They will sell more readily, 
and have a better appearance. 

Mr. Dosenbach had had no experience in sell- 
ing or raising honey, for he had j^jst commenced 
beekeeping last spring. The season was not 
favorable for storing surplus, b|it he thought the 
small frames the best. 

Mr. T. H. B. Woody did not want box honey 
at all. He believed in the use of the melex- 
tractors, for you could get a larger yield, besides 
returning the empty combs to the bees, which 
was of great advantage to them. 

Mr. Kropp thought boxes would do for him, 
for a person was liable to *' sling too much from 
his bees, " if he uses the extractor. 

The hour being late, and some of the members 
wanting to leave for home, the remaining two 
topics were laid over until next meeting. 

Having no further business for the convention, 
Mr. Whiting, of Pacific, (Mo.,) was called on 
for an address on apiculture, to which he re- 
sponded substantially as follows : 

Ladies and QenOemen : I must confess that I 
am unprepared for this occasion. Being called 
on so unexpectedly, you must not expect me to 
begin at one end of bee-culture and go to the 
other ; but I will briefiy touch one or two minor 
points. Who should keep bses f I reply, one and 
all. All persons who own a rod of land should 
keep bees ; and if you do not have the rod of 
land, keep them, any how (Laughter). If you 
reside in the city, it affords you an opportunity 
to* keep beeJ. If you live 09 thcimountain tops, 
or in the vale ; if you are a mechanic, or a far- 
mer, or a lawyer ; whether you are rich, or walk 
in poverty's vale, you can keep bees ; and they 
will return you a handsome reward for your care 
and trouble. Allow me, therefore, to say to one 
and all, ^^keap bees ;" and to keep them success- 
ftilly, it is of no difference whether you own a 
foot of land or not. You have a free pastura^ 
for your bees. *^Keep the bees,'^ and they will 
get the honey for you (cheers>< Now, kind 
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IKend.o, I tnust bid you adieu, and close my 
short address. But I will say, go on with this 
work, and read on, and put it to the test. This 
is the only wagr to keep clear of all humbugs. 
Remember that bees need attention in the proper 
way, and at the proper time ; and if you attend 
to this rightly, you will undoubtedly reap your 
share of success. With this I close, thanking 
you for your kind attention and hospitali^ 
during my visit. 

At the close of this address, the association 
returned their sincere thanks to Mr. Whiting 
fbr the interest be had taken in the association, 
and in beekeeping generally. 

On motion, it was resolved, to hold the next 
meeting at Ballwin, on the first Saturday in 
January, 187d, commencing at 10 o'clock, a. m. 

On motion of Mr. Dosenbach, the association 
then adjourned. 

J. C. HOLOOHBR, Vied Pruident. 

Ehtjx DoasHBAGH, Seerstary. 



[For tht AmtriMQ B— Jouraal.] 

Votwfrom Hortliern Iowa. 

Drar Jourhal '.'Perhaps a few notes from 
Northern Iowa will be as interesting to the read- 
ers of the Journal, as notes from other States 
are to me. I see the accounts from some parts 
report a total failure of the honey season, while 
in others it was tolerably good. We have had 
an extra good season here, both for surplus 
honey and for increasing stocks. My bees stored 
honey from the 15th of April to the 15th of 
September (five months), without anv cessation. 
I had twenty stocks in the spring, wnich I have 
increased to fin;y, and have taken sixteen hun> 
dred (1600; pounds of surplus honey. I did not 
get an extractor till after the basswood season 
was over, or I would have taken one hundred 
pounds fix>m each stock. I had eight colonies 
in the spring that gave me eight hundred (800) 
pounds of honey and ten hew swarms. My new 
swarms are mostly artificial. 

The plan I adopted was to drive out a swarm 
and set it in the place of the parent stock, and 
remove the parent stock to the place of a strong 
colony, removing the strong colony to a new 
place. 1 do not know which is the best plan 
to make swarms, but all plans worked well this 
year. After I had doubled my colonies by arti- 
ficial swarming, they swarmed ten times more, 
just to show me that I wasn't boss. 

My bees were all Idack, that gathered the 
honey; but through the kindness of fHend 
Gallup, I obtained nine nice Italian queens, 
which are all comfortably situated \n their new 
homes. I also sent to Adam Grimm for a 
queen, which came by return mail, and has 
proved to be all right. 

I am a new beginner in the improved style of 
beekeeping. lASt spring I said to my neigh- 
bors that I intended to double my stocks and 
take a thousand (1000) pounds of surplus honey. 
They said I had <*bee on the brain," and that 
I would meet with obstacles enough before fall 
to oool my fevered brow. But by the help of 



the American Bee Journal, and many valuable 
lessons from Gallup, I have succeeded far be- 
yond niy expectations. 

Mr. Editor, I thmk that «* bee on the brain " 
is essential to success. If a person has other 
business on the brain, his bees will go neglected. 
I take solid comfort in my daily walks among 
my little busy workmen, while attending to 
their many wants. My wife, who takes pleas- 
ure in assisting in the swarming season, often 
takes charge of them in my absence. But when 
it came to extracting, what then? Why, there 
was honey in every dish ; honey all over the 
house ; our hands and clothes were all daubed 
with honey ; and, to put in the variations, the 
bees were so loving they lit on wife's face*- 
eyes she had, but they saw not, neither did they 
want to see the bees again until a short time 
ago, when returning fi-om town with a bundle 
of goods (bought with honey, you know), she 
gave them one look, which said : you little 
scamps, I forgive you. 

I hope to meet lots of warm-hearted bee- 
keepers at the Oleyeland convention, where I 
expect to have a good time. 

J. W. LiNDLBY. 

MiteheU, Iowa, Nov. 14, 1871. 



, [For the AmtricAn Bet JonmaL]' 

« Beport from Bethlehem, Iowa. 



Mr. Editor :— In compliance with your re- 
quest, I send Import for 1871. I will be as brief 
as possible. 

In the siMng, I found I had twenty-six 
stocks, in good order, one queenless, one 
crippled, ana one black colony. Tne latter I 
had run against an artificial Italian, as reported 
in the November number of the Journal. It 
was so weak that it could not stand the cold, and 
gave up the ghost. The queenless one I doubled 
up, and killed the crippled one, jg^i'ving the combs 
to others. Examined and equalized the colonies, 
gave each a due share of bees, as near as I 
could, and about fifteen pounds of honey. 

I also bought four swarms in gums and box 
hives. Two of these had cast swarms before I 
got them home. All new swarms were fed until 
their hives were built full of comb, when the 
weather rendered it necessary. 

The result of the season's operations, was an 
increase to forty-nine (40) strong stocks, and 
two weak ones. 

• 2,550 pounds of extracted honey. 
1,502 '* of box and frame honey. 
500 ** in old combs. 

I cannot say much of the manner in which 
my bees have been put to into winter quarters, 
on account of the very serious accident I met 
with, which prevented me from overhauling 
them before putting them away. I had put in 
empty frames for them to fill. They usually 
lengthen oat the cells, when put in late in the 
seson, instead of starting new comb. 

FuBD. Crathornb. 

BMlehmy Iowa, Deo. 11» 1871. 
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[For the American Bee JournaL] 

Inquiries and Bemarkg. 



Mb. EprroR :— I wish to ask several questions 
throu^^h the Journal, and will try to answer 
some m the first plaee. 

I received two splendid queens from friend Ben- 
edict, on the 9th of August, and introduced them 
to black colonies in the afternoon ; the fii-st one 
according to his directions, by placing her on the 
comb near the centre of the chamber (only I 
dipped her in sugar syrup scented with pepper- 
mint; with which I also thoroughly sprinkled 
the bees,* shaking them up well before taming 
them out of the box, instead of diluted honey, 
as* directed.) This was done at about three 
o'dock, and the next day at about noon, I went 
to the hive and saw a dense crowd of bees 
in one of the entrances. I scraped them out, 
and there they had the queen hugged up in 
their centre. I released her and put her in a 
cage, which I inserted between two brood 
combs. She did not appear to be hurt, but the 
next morning she was dead. Why did they 
di*ag her out, after so many hours? 

With the other one I followed D. L. Adair's 
plan, by scenting all alike and dropping her in 
among the bees. She was well received, and 
has (done well. On the evening of the sixth day 
I brushed all the bees that had killed their 
queen from the combs in the chamber and re- 
moved the chamber from the case that had the 
Italian queen and put the other in its place. 
I brushed the queen and bees all off in front, 
and gave the chamber to the queenless colony. 
On the eighth day I opened ft and found two 
queen cells capped, and tliree more started on 
the face of a piece of drone comb. I caged the 
two that were capped with Novice's cages, ac- 
cording to his directions, and when I opened 
the hive to see bow the young queens were get- 
ting alnong, I found the cages cut loose, so thiit 
they dropped out wheb the sections were parted, 
and both qi^een cells destroyed. Two of these 
cells on the drone comb were capped over, but 
neither of them ever hatched out. I tried the 
cages on two more cells in another hive, and 
they were also cut out; but one of the queens 
was all right, and is doing well. Now I would 
like to know why it is so, if Novice's bees do 
not cut them out ? 

Next, I would ask Mr. C. E. Widener why a 
piece of wire cloth, two feet by four, would not 
he as good, or better than a piece three feet 
sqtiare, to make his wax extractor ? It would 
make a box of one foot 8<|uare and two feet 
high, which could be put in a much smaller 
kettle, than a box nine inches square and three 
V feet long. 

Then, again, I would like to know what is to 
become of th^ brood and eggs that are in the 
combs when introducing queens by the German 
process, on page 98, November number.* 

Some one has asked how to keep the worms 
out of the hives? I would answer, simply by 
keeping your stocks strung, especially if there is 
any Italian blood about them. I had a box 

* Bee note on page 167.— [Ed. 



hive of black bees that got weak, and one morn- 
ing I saw robbers pitching into it. I closed the 
entrance and carried it to the cellar, letting out 
the robbers when I got inside Ifee door. Next 
day, about ten o'clock, I removed a stock of 
hybrids (which I suppose has a black queen that 
mated with an Italian drone, as I know of no 
chance for an Italian queen to have got in there), 
to the place from which I had removed the weak 
stock, and set the weak stock in the place of the 
hybrids, never dreaming that it was infested 
with worms. Next morning I saw that some 
cocoons had been carried oat of tt, and on turn- 
ing it up I found a good handM of shatterin^rs 
that the bees had made in catting out the worms 
and cocoons, besides about twenty cocoons and 
a great number of worms of all sizes.* I cleaned 
out the shatterings every morning, and in four 
days all cutting out ceased, and I did not find 
another worm in the hive all summer. This fall 
I transferi'ed it to a frame Itiy&y and did not find 
a single worm in the combs, though they were 
badly cut up near the top of the hive. 

TrentoT^ IIU., Nov. 6, 1871. C. T. Smith. 



[For tk« American Bee Jonmal.] 

The Season of 1871, in the Oil Region. 

Mr. Editor i-^-lt is a long time since I have 
contributed anything to the Journal and as I have 
seen nothing in it from any of the beekeepers in 
the oil region, I concluded to write a few lines. 

We are on a level here now with many of our 
fnend beekeepers throughout this broad land, 
for we have had a v^ry poor season here for both 
honey and increase. Very few swarms issued 
this summer, in this section. I had only ten 
swarms from seventy-six stocks. My first swarm 
fa hybrid) came off May 19th, and this new 
swarm swarmed June 37th. My first swarms of 
black came off June SOth. 

The spring of 1871 opened exceedingly promis- 
ing, both to the farmer and the beekeeper ; but 
the drouth in May mateHaUy checked the pros- 
perity of the latter. Our stocks were not as 
populous on the 1st of Juno as th^y wei-e 
on the 1st of May. I saw drones flying in my 
yard in April, which I never saw before since I 
have kept bees^now seven years. 

Now as concerns the honey slinger, I do not 
think its use would be altogether economical for 
this section, as our only dependence is white 
clover and buckwheat. Now suppose we had 
abstracted the clover honey, and depended on 
buckwheat for winter stores, would we not have 
been far beMw the level of many beekeepers 
who have a continuation of forage throughout 
the season ? 

Old stocks generally are in good condition for 
wintering, but the swarms are not. We have 
had a very changeable season, with frosts in 
every month except Augnst, since October, 1870, 
and of course shall have for the next six months. 
Ihrouth was the cause of the total failure of 
buckwheat honev. 

I met many of my neighbors at the election, 
and alter inquiring after the wrifare of my 
family and bees, some wanted to buy bees, and 
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some -wished to ^ngAg9 kWes. Mr. G. said thai 
he had boa^t the nght of the Amencan hive 
for this township from Mr. King. I told him 
that essrs. L* & H. own the township, having 
bonght it three or four years ai^o. Well, I donH 
care said he, / haw paid Mr. Kingftyr it, arul am 
going to Jiate it. Now said I, Mr. G. I reckon 
you are pretty badly ookl, and drawing from my 
pocket the Ootoher number^ volume seven, of 
the Amencan Bee Journal, read him Mr. E. 
Liston's article on page 82, and also some other 
articles in the same number, and then asked him 
how is that for high ? This is the paper you 
want to pioneer you through. It will knock all 
this humbuggery higher than a kite. Suppose 
you bought the ri^t^ what do yon get? Oh, the 
side opening, d;c., &e., said he. Now, replied I, 
look out for breakers, and look before you leap. 
The word American is a great word, and this 
American is a great nation ; but the American 
hive is no g^-e-a-i l-hr-i-n^g^. M. Wilson. 
M$r^iih, Pa., Oot. 16, 1871. ^ 



[For the Amtriean B«« Joarnal.] 

A Word of Explanation. 

Our correspondence extends from Maine to 
Oregon, and from Canada to Texas, all free of 
ehurae, and before publishing the article charging 
the dollar, we had as high as thirtv-six letters in 
one week, on th^ hive question, leaving out of 
view our correspondence on other subjects per- 
taining to bees and bee keeping. We did not 
wish to give a description of our hive to every 
one, until we had fully tested it ourselves, for 
after what Mr. Allev and Mr. Green said of us 
we actually did not know how much of t^fool we 
might be. Another thing — it is not to be sup- 
posed that every green^hom can manage a large 
hive until after he has learned to use a standard 
hive. 

Our article referred to above was intended as 
a burlesque on those chaps that have a hive that 
beats all other hives in existence, <&c., and the 
dollar that has caused such a fuee was intended to 
stop the costly correspondence, which we are fool- 
ish enough to think that no person living would 
or could stand. And it has done it pretty e£fec- 
tually. 

We had our reasons for getting up sudi a hive 
as we have, and any person who has attentively 
read our articles ought to know that when the 
proper time came we should certainly give them 
the description free of charge. It would be for 
our personal benefit and a gi*eat relief to do as 
Novice does -that is, refuse to answer corre- 
spondents entirely. But when we come to con- 
sider how many thousands there are that wish 
for information, and yet feel a delicacy about 
asking for that information publicly we cannot 
refuse. Thei-efore after working hard all day 
we devote bo^rs of the night, when others are 
sound asleep, to answering the inquiries of cor- 
respondents, and yet for all this, see the kicke, 
caffe and ahuH we receive through tiie Journal 
from certain gentry of the long-eared persuasion. 
Please excuse us, Mr. Editor, for giving them 



just one little touch of our pen. The worst we' 
wish them is that they might be placed in our 
position for one year. We would also state here 
]Jiat a Mr. Jones, of some place in Canada, sent 
lis a dollar, but neglected to give us the name of 
his post^ffice. Will he please take noUoe ? 

THAT HIVB OF GALLUP* S, 

Our standard hire is twelve inches from front 
to rear, twelve inches high, and eighteen inches 
wide, inside measure, containing twelve frames, 
and having a cap eight inches high. Our nucleus 
hive is in the same form, containing twelve 
frames, vrith four apartments, each apartment 
containing three frames (standard frames)* 
We will say it extends east and west, or is an 
oblong square. The entrance to one Apartment 
faces the east, one south, one west, and one 
north, with a honey board over each apartment, 
so that each can be opened without disturbing 
the bees in the others. In one of these nucleus 
hives we raised the past season twenty-eight 
queens ; had twenty standard frames filled witli 
nice worker combs, extracted sixty pounds of 
surplus honey, and are now wintering four spare 
queens in it, with abundance of honey to winter 
on. Now you can retuiily see that in the fall 
we can readily put all tnose combft and bees to- 
gether in a standard hive by removing three of 
the queens, and have a good standard colony. 
We can exchange combs, brood, &c., with any 
standard colony, for strengthening up, supplying 
with honey, or for any otner desirable purpose. 
Four and a half inches is the ri^ht space for 
three combs, but we make it five inches. This 
gives ample room for handling, without en- 
dangering the « queen. By worldng four nuclei 
in one hive they are of a mutual warmth, one to 
the other, and there is no more danger of losing 
a queen than there is where we have each sepa- 
rate. 

Then we have what we call an erawgemey hive. 
If we run short of hives we can put one of these 
together in about twenty minutes, and by having 
a supply of frames on hand we are all right. 
This is simply an open box without top or' bot- 
tom, containing twelve fiames. We saw off a 
rough boai*d for a bottom and one for a top, and 
put a swarm in. This bive can be completed at 
our leisure, so there is notliing lost. 

Our next hive, in outwai-d appearance, looks 
so much like a Langstroth hive, with Langstroth 
entrance blocks, that we really think he has 
somewhat infringed on our rights, and we take 
this opportunity of telling him so.* We call 
this hive our ** Youreka, Back Action, Extrac- 
tion, Reversible, Revolvable, Non-Swarming, 
Movable Comb, Twin Bee Hive." (Please to 
take notice that hereafter we shall charge a dollar 
extra for simply writing the name in frill of this 
wonderfhl hive.^ 

This hive is simply a -case made Langstroth 
style, with a centre board with passages for bees, 
and containing one set of our frames directly in 

♦Keep a sharp lookont, or the "Great [Hnmhug] 
Anierican Apiarian" will vwak oat a patent on these 
blocks, and prosecute both >ir. L. and yourself as 
<«/>*i»iy#r«/— [Ed. 
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the rear of the other portion, and entrances at 
both ends just alike. We made six of these 
containing thirteen frames in each apartment, 
or twenty-six fhimes to the hive. We made one, 
containing sixteen frames in each aparrment, or 
thirty-two firames to the hive, and this gave us 
the most satisfaction. We made a cap eight 
inches high for appearance sake, and for winter- 
ing purposes, and thus we can set boxes over 
one set of combs and use the extractor on the 
other. We make the roof in the Bay State form, 
independent of the cap, so that it sets on over 
the chamber or cap, sugar box fashion. In sum- 
mer if we do not use tJie cap we can lay it away, 
and the roof protects the main hive. 

In future we shall make the caps high enough to 
hold a set of standard frames for some of our 
queens occupy the entire twenty-six frames, over 
K)ur thousand (4000) cubic inches, with brood, 
and we are bound to fui*nish them with room 
according to their strength, even if they do lay 
themselves to death, though we have no fears oi^ 
that head. Now we shall have our fifty-two 
frame hive, a thirty-two frame hive, a twenty- 
six frame hive, a twelve frame hive, and nucleus 
hives, all containing the same size fhime, and 
any frame in the yard will fit in any hive In the 
yard, and in any place in any hive, and they are 
all reversible. 

This article will be too long to permit us to 
give the management, but, friends, we will now 
come down to dead earnest. No joking now I 
A large colony of bees will store surplus honey, 
while a small one scarcely makes a living. Any 
colony, especially the Italians, will store more 
surplus honey in the same apartment with the 
queen than they will otherwise. Nearly every 
person familiar with the Italians has noticed this 
trait in their character — that is, their reluctance 
to. take possession of surplus boxes, in com- 
parison with the black bees. This was veiy 
forcibly illustrated by Mr. Langstroth at the 
Cincinnati Convention. When we give the 
queen room according to her strength, she will 
breed beyond all our previous calculations — Uiat 
is, a good, proliflo queen. A hive to suit our 
notions must be so constructed that we can 
enlarge or contract the brooding and storing 
capacity at will ; or, in other words, one in which 
we can manage the smallest or the largest swarm 
to best advantage. 

As this article is getting long, and we must 
soon close. Our first swaim came out on the 
14th of May. We hived it in one end of our 
thirty- two frame hive, making use of the division 
board the same as we do in our standard hive. 
As soon as the bees commenced building drone 
comb we removed the division board and filled 
up with worker combs. When these were all 
occupied with brood we filled the other end of 
the hive also with worker comb, moving some 
of the sealed brood into that apartment, and re- 
placing with empty worker comb in firont. The 
queen soon began to spread herself most glori* 
ously into all parts of the hive, and when the 
basswood began to bloom, we had a bursting 
Bwaim in that hive, you had better believe: The 
last of June we commenced using the extractor, 
first taking all the honey from one end of the 



hive, and the next time oU from the other. 
We extracted from that hive every third day, 
and wo now know that we ought to have taken 
it out every other day, for it was all of it half 
sealed every time, which you will readily see in- 
volves a loss of time, a waste of honey, especially 
when they are gathering rapidly. At one time 
I did not overhaul it for five days. Consequently 
they filled up the combs, built queen cells, and 
on the 4th of July out came a rousing swarm 
(celebrating the 4th, I guess). I have iSiem in a 
box, extracted all the honey fhmi the parent 
hive, cut out the queen cells, and returned the 
swifirm. They went to work with a wilL In 
overhauling tiie hive I endeavored to keep the 
brood about equally apportioned in each apart- ^ 
ment. The queen passed into all parts of the' 
hive fbeely, and the workers poured out and in, 
at both ends of the hi vie. The regular entrances 
were left open to their full capacity, besides an 
inch hole in the centre of each end, yet during a 
large part of the time both porticoes were clus- 
tered full of bees at night, when they quit work. 

In thirty days I obtained from the nive fifty 
(50) gallons of excellent thick honey (a gallon 
will weigh twelve pounds). An average of twenty 
pounds per 'day for thirty days in succession 
is not bad for one swarm of bees. I took Ave 
and a half gallons from that hive the first week 
in September, have at least six gallons more in 
the hive, over and above what will be required 
for wintering the swarm. 

Mr. Editor, please to teH Novice that I am 
not going to tear down that hive yet. My better 
half suggests that I put on a steeple, and call it 
a churcn instead of a beef hive I What a con- 
gi'egation, and what excellent sermonizers. 

And now, Mr. Editor, if any more of them 'ere 
donkeys wish to bray at Gallup, don't hold them 
back a particle, just let 'em bray I 

Orchard, l&woy Dec., 1871. E. Gallup. 



[For the AiiMrie&n Bm Journal.] 

A Puzzle. 



Some time in August, last summer, I killed 
the virgin queen of a nucleus hive, because the 
bees h^ crippled one of her hind legs so much 
that I feared she was unable to become feitilized. 
Next day I opened this nucleus for the purpose 
of inserting a new queen cell, and found the bees 
perfectly quiet and content. On examination I 
found among them an apparently fertile queen, 
whose wings were clipped. As there was no 
other nucleus within ten feet of this one, where 
did this queen with clipped wings come from ? 
There was standing at that distance, directly 
behind this one a nucleus which had swarmed 
off ; and as at that season of the year, I nearly 
always clip the wings of the young queens as soon 
as they become fertile, the queen of this decamp- 
ing swarm could probably not accompany the 
workers, may she not have fallen to the ground 
and afterwards travelled ten feet ahead, and 
thenlMjcn boosted up by the workers of the other 
queenless nucleus? Or how did such a queen 
get in there ? A. Gbihm. 

Jefferion, Fm., Dec. 1871, 
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While politicians are cogHaUii|( aod agitatfaig tbe 
qncstion of a new departure or of no departure, seem- 
ingly with little prospect of reaching a satisfactory 
solution, beekeepers may, we think, look forward with 
confidence to au extraordinary and unprecedented 
adranoe in their boslness in the year on which we are 
jnut entering. They are on the verge of a new era— 
old modes and practices, old-fashioned hives, and 
hives as hitherto constructed, are destined to be su- 
perseded ; and that which a few years ago was a 
mere by*play In the commerce of the country, is about 
to assume a prominence and an importance hardly 
conceived of even by the sanguine a year ago. But 
those who would reap benefit fh>m this progress in 
improvement, must keep themselves advised of each 
onward movement as it Is made. 



tCSr Very many articles intended for this number 
of the Journal, reached ns too late to be available. 
The holidays compel us to be early on the ground, or 
lag lamenubly in the rear. 

^r* We have received a copy of " Viok's Illus- 
trated Catalooitb aud Flobal Guidb,'* for 1873, 
published by James Vlck, Rochester, N. T.,— a de- 
cided Improvement on those previously issued. 

CF* The instrpmeiit called rt^firaiehiueur by the 
French, and uttd by them for perfuming gloves, 
.handkerchiefs, ifco., which we mentioned two years 
* ago, as employed by Mi^oi' Von Hruschka in intro- 
ducing queen bees, is simply the instrument long 
known in this country as the atomiur. It Is made in 
various styles, and sold at prices varying^ordlngly. 
It can be readily obtained from or through any drug- 
gist. Very good ones are sold here, in Washington, 
at flay cents each, and they are quite as efiEicient for 
the purpose designed, in bee-culture, as those much 
higher in price. 

%W^ We do not share the apprehensions of several 
of our correspondents, is r^ards the overstocking of 
districU with bees, or orer-producUon of honey. In a 
new business, such as beekeeping for commercial pur- 
poses is, occasional dlfiElculties wUl undoubtedly pre- 
«cnt themselves, b«t are sure to be of only temporary 
Ibroe* It wlH be soiae yean yet before tbe ordinary 
oources of forage in any district win ^rove Inade- 
quate to supply the colonies kept there, If these be 
properly managed \ and then artificial pasturage can 
be famished to an almost unlimited extent. Amid a 
large and rapUBy ineroaalng population, also, the do- 



niand for honey Is a certain and growing one, and 
likely to keep pace fully with the supply. Of course, 
we do not suppose that ** fancy prices " can or will 
be kept up, nor is it desirable that they should be ; 
but the business will, on the whole, always be remu- 
nerative, especially as new uses for tbe srticle will) 
from lime to time, come in to sustain the markets. 
With care and attention almost every beekeeper can 
open and secure for himself, in his own neighbor- 
hood, a good and steady market for the product of 
his bees ; and then, even *' extracted honey," which 
iUow causes so much uneasiness in some minds, will 
command a good price, and be readily sold. This 
home market, within his immediate reach, the bee- 
keeper who aims at a steady and paying business, 
should strive to establish and cherish. Suddenly 
rushing large quantities of honey to a market unpre- 
pared to receive it, and there ordering forced sales, 
will, as in the case of any other article of merchandise, 
produce depression of price and loss. This should be 
avoided, and may readily be guarded against, as honey 
IS by no means a perishable commodity that must be 
promptly disposed of, like the small fruits of our gar- 
dens and orchards, but can be easily and safely kept 
stored (especially in barrels), and brought out as 
called for by the requirements of the market. Deal- 
ers, too, will soon become aware of this fact, and 
supply themselves with honey, as with other mer- 
chandise, to provide for the cxigeucies of trade. 



Oennan Beekeepers' Oonyention. 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of German Bee- 
keepers was held in tbe city of Kiel, In Holsteln, on 
the 10th of September, and the three following days. 
Professor Hensen, of Kiel, was President, and Dr. 
Mobius, also of Kiel, first assistant or Vice President. 
The second assistant, Mr. Schmid, of Eicbstadt,- who 
is the only permanent officer, and is delegated by the 
Bavarian Government, was prevented by illness fi*om 
being present, and Dr. Zlwansky, of Prague, was 
unanimously chosen to supply his place. There were 
about four hundred beekeepers in attendance. The 
President announced that donations for distribution 
as premiums on articles sent for exhibition, were 
received, as follows : from— • 

The Prussian Boyal Agricultural Depart- 
ment $800 

TheCUyofKiel 800 

The Agricultural Union of Holsteln 00 

Various Agricultural: Societies 61 

AggregaUy $711 
which would bo allotted by the Committee on Pro- 
miums. 

Mr. MdUlng, as rq>res6ntative of the city of Kiel^ 
made au address of welcome, and stated that the ia- 
hahitanta of that oUf and of >lie entire province^ wero 
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rejoiced to learn that this useful bodj had Bolected 
K!el aE tbe place for the anDiial meeting In 1871, and 
were veil aware that the selection had been made with 
the express design of promoting bee^ultnre in that 
qnarter, where, thongh beee were kept, Improved 
modes of management were scarcely inirodiced. 

Then followed discussion of the various topics an- 
nounced by the Executive Committee, consisting ftf 
the President and the asslsUnts— the chief of which 
were Living Bees, Bee Hivee, Implementa of Bee-cul- 
ture, Honey, Ajc.— the debate, in each case, being 
opened by the person propounding tbe topic, if he 
happened to be in attendance* 

Salzburg, in Bavaria, was chosen as tbe place of 
meeting in 1872, and Count Lamberg was appointed 
President of that meeting, and Professor Dr. K6nl<r8- 
berger. First AssisUnt. The city of Halle was named 
as a desirable place for the meeting of 1878. 

The proceedings and debates have not yet been pub- 
lished, but will appear in the December nCunbors of 
the Bienenseknng. 

Beekeepers' Oonvention. 

In conformity with the previous understanding the 
beekeepers convened at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 6th 
instant, united in one body under the name of the 
North American Beekeepers* Society, adopted a con- 
stitution, and elected the following officers : 

Pr««id«fa.— M. Quinby, St. JohnsvUle, New Tork. 

Vice J*resident8. — A. Benedict, Bennington, Ohio ; 
J. E. Hetherlngton, Cherry Valley, New Tork ; E. J. 
Peck, Linden, New Jersey ; Seth Hoagland, Merger, 
Pennsylvania ; D. L. Adair, HawesvilJe, Kentucky ; 
Dr. T. B. Hamlin, Edgefleld Junction, Tennessee; 
Dr. Q. Bobrcr, Alexandria, Indiana ; E. Rood, Wayne, 
Michigan ; M. M. Baldrldge, St. Charles, Illinois ; R. 
C. Otis, Kenofcba, Wisconsin ; J. W. Hosmer, Janes- 
vllle, Minnesota ; Mrs. E. 8. Tupper, Brighton, Iowa ; 
A. 8. Stillman, Louisiana, Missouri ; Dr. L. J. Dal- 
las, Topeka, Kansas; W. D. Roberts, Pern City, 
Utah ; Rev. W. F. Clarke, Guelph, Canada. 

Secretary. -^U, A. King, New York. 

Hecording Secretary, — A. J. Cook, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 

Correepofiding Secretary, — ^A. X. Root, Medina, 
Ohio. * 

2VMM#r«r.— N. C. Mitchell, Indfanapolts, Indiana. 

Wlhen we receive them, we shall select from the 
proceedings of the society, such Items aS may appear 
to be of Interest to our readers. 

We are by no means partial to the plan adopted, of 
organizing a national ioeUty^ as we do not believe 
tbnt it will best conduce to the advancement of the 
object which ebMdd be chiefly aimed at-^he promo- 
tion of bee-culture in the United States, or in North 
America. The meetings of bodiet thus organised, will 
usually have a slim attendance, exert a ve^ restricted 
Influence, and nlUmately fiU naier ihe bobIboI of a 



clique. We like the Qerman plan much better, and 
the experience of many years shows it to be admirably 
adapted to rouse Interest and spread information, both 
theoretical and practical, over a wide extent of coun- 
try. Attempts may, even there, be made to run the 
meetings in the inUrest of deaignini; parties, but they 
are quickly detected, exposed, and thwarted, by those 
who have no ** axes to grind.'* 



Mr. H. A. King, In desperation, has attempted to 
show that Mr. Langstroth did not invent the kind of 
movable comb frame which he has patented, and 
which has been so emineutly successful In makiug 
l}ee-culture a pleasant and profitable pursuit. He 
hopes to effect this by presenting a list of parties who, 
it is claimed, also thought of this thing, tried to pro- 
duce it, and failed. This is a very novel mode of 
ratiocination, indeed, and ought to entitle ^r. K. to 
a fourth or fifth patent, quite as good and valid as any 
he now has, or ever pretended to have. Invention, 
within the meaning of the patent law, we have always 
understood, was the " conception of some bew and 
useful thing, and the embodiment of tbat coDception 
in a practicable form ;" and " he who first perfects a 
device and makes It capable of uaefid operation, Is en- 
tiled to a patent, and is the reed inventor, though 
others may have had analagous ideas, and experi- 
mented to bring them into use:*' 

Now, how stands the case with these alleged prior 
American inventors 7 Admitting the accounts given 
by them to be true, it is notorious that their frames, 
and all their attempts to make and use them, were 
decided faUures — so regarded even by themselves. They 
and their mIscaiTlagcs quickly sank iuto oblivion, 
being dead and burled, tlU Mr. King, like a body- 
snatcher, comes and resurrects them from their 
graves, to string up their bones in terrorem In tho^ 
limbo of some museum of misbegotten and abortive ^ 
conceptions. Certainly their contrivances, whatever 
they were, \eere not practicable movable frames, like 
those of Mr. Langstroth, or there could ^o no con- 
troversy about them now. Nobody (except It be some 
sanctimonious skln-dresser) ever quarrels about the 
carcass of a skunk, but all rejoice when it Is decently 
interred, and are glad to let It rest undisturbed. 
There never was a living principle In any of their 
inventions, or they would not have died and ** made 
no eign." There was in their frames (admitting 
they ever made any) some inhereaft fatal defect or 
vice, involving failnre as a nflcessUy i for, despite of 
all their skill and effi>rt% U»e faet it patent and unde- 
niable, that each ami oiL, in order diie, did fail. This 
uniform and universal dlsappointittent, and the con* 
sequent abandonment of experiment after experiment, 
are the demdnstrative and condnaive proofs of failnro. 
Sueee$9 is here tbe only infallible evidence of suoobss, 
and it utterly lefuaes to testUj in bciialf of any for 
whom claims are now aei «p ^ while It proclaims, 
tnuBpet-tongved, the praeUeei eftcieney and liigk 
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merit of the Langstroth framM. No sopkistry can 
set this aside, nor will King's plausible effort to deck 
Falsehood in the garb of Tmth, ayall him aught in 
the end. 

We have here referred only cursorily to the case of 
the American pretenders. That of the foreipu claim- 
auts, we shall consider and dispose of when the 
Court has given King bis quietua, 

Mr. H. A. King tent us what purported to be a 
copy of the Baron of Berlepech's Declaration. We 
declined to publish it : 

1. Because, thou*fh obviously procured to be used 
in court, it is not in a shape to constitute legal testi- 
mony. 

2. Because, even if all right in manner and form, 
publication before it is submitted to the court, is im- 
proper. ■ 

8. Because we did not know how much garbling it 
may have undergone in King's hands. We do know 
that he shamefully garbled Mr. Langstroth's letters 
to suit bis own base purpose ; and the presumption is, 
that he would not hesitate to garble the Baron's paper 
lilbfwise, for a similar purpose. We did not feel dis- 
poMd to be caught in such a trap. 

4. Because we are not willing to be made instru- 
mental, by him or any one else, in efforts to forestall 
public judgment, or mislead public opinion. 

We say so much from respect to the beekeepers of 
the country, and not from any regard for Mr. K» 

Mr. H. A. King says : ** Many believe that Mr, 
Langstroth flr^t heard of the German frames through 
letters to Mr. Wagner, prior to 1853." This is 
an insinuated untruth, about equivalent to an as- 
serted falsehood. Before the spring of 1853, we 
never heard of Mr. Langstroth ; and we never know- 
ingly saw him, nor had we any conversation or cor- 
respondence with him till after the 1st of August, 
1853. We always understood that Mr. Langstroth 
applied for his patent lu December, 1851, up, to which 
time, and for many months thereafter, there were no 
practical frames in use in Germany, as we are pre- 
pared to show. 

[For th« Ameriean Bee Journal.] 

Intiodnoing Qaeens. 

Mr. Editor :— The (Jerman method of intro- 
ducing queens, translated by you and published 
on page 98 of the Norember Journal, "whereby 
all the bees are taken firom the hire and kept in 
a box for twenty-four hours, seems to be all 
ri^t, save in one important particular. 

vTould it not be ruinoui to expose the brood 
for that length of time, without a bee in the 
combs ? 

There is bo doubt that bees win accept a 
strange queen, very readily, when renaoved iVom 
their own hive; but the difficulty wUh me in 
tlios introducing them has been indicated above. 



I have found that if the bees are returned to 
their hive with the new queen, before they be- 
come thoroughly hungry and fully realize their 
hopeless condition, they are very apt to destroy 
her. 

Should you be able to suggest a remedy, please 
favor your readers with it through the Journal. 

GbO. B. 8lLfiBT. 

Winiersport, Me,, Nov. 6, 1871. 



The difficulty suggested, it strikes us is 
only apparent, in the case of common box or 
sti-aw liives. It i^ not necessary, we appfehend, 
that all the bees, literally speaking, should be 
driven out ; and from such hives this is hardly 
practicable. A sufficient nun^ber will always re- 
main to take care of the brood ; and, on trans* 
ferring, these should have charge of the combs 
containing the unsealed larvss, which alone re- 
quire nursing and attention in ordinary tem- 
perature. W liere movable corab hives are ope- . 
rated on, the combs containing unsealed brood 
may be placed temporarily in a nucleus hive, 
after the mass of bees has been shaken off by a 
sudden jerk or shock. A sufficiency of young 
bees Will usually remain adhering to such combs, 
to protect and nurse the larvie. If operating in 
cool weather, brood just hatched may need some 
further protection, such as placing the hive or 
nucleus in a warm room. But the sealed brood 
can safely endure exposure to a greater degree 
of cold than is usually supposed ; and it is yet 
unascei-tained how much cold and deprivation 
larva, just hatched, can endure without iiyury. 
Of course, the less of either to which they are 
exposed, the better.— [Ed. 



[For the American Bee Jonrnai.] 

Overstockiiig. 

Mb. Editob: — I think this subject is de- 
serving much more attention than it receives. 
In ten seasons and the following winters, since I 
commenced my experiments in beekeeping, two 
winters have passed very fatal to the interests of 
beekeepers in this immediate vicinity. In 1863 
or 1863 two-thu*ds of the bees in this vicinity 
stai'ved to death in the winter. I had been 
taught no danger of ovei-stocking, and half or 
more of mine perished in the winter following. 
The harvest of 1866 again proved deatruotive to 
the bees in this neighborhood, from starvation. 
In 1869 the bees had increased, so as to reach a 
large number for our field, and two-thirds of the 
bees within a few miles in any direction, starved 
— perhape three-fourths of them. To give an 
idea of results, I must refer to others, as afteor 
the first of the three starving winters, I fed my 
bees in October, and again early in the spring, to 
carry them through to the flowers. But one 
neighbor, who placed in winter quarters over 
thirty colonies, had four colonies to commence the 
next season with. They increased so rapidly that, 
in the fall of 1869, he had over thirty colonies. 
In the spring of 1870 all had stai*vcd to death 
bat two. In the whole vicinity three-fourths bad 
died oflf. One friend, five miles from me, who 
lived in a very favorable field, supplied abund- 
antly with white ^over, went ad high as one 
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hundred colonies, but in the spring of 1870, all 
were starved but five. 

The results in my own experiments, have been 
thus. In 1867, after so many perished, my best 
hive gave me one hundred and seventy-four (174) 
pounas ; and my four best gave five hundred 
(500) pounds. In 1868, my best hive gave one 
hundred and forty-two (142) pounds; others 
decreasing in proportion. In 1869 I placed my 
bees in three fields, some two miles apart, and 
secured perhaps as average of fifteen pounds— 
the best might have given as much as forty 
pounds. Then followed the desolating^ winter of 
1870. Three-fourths of the bees cleared out, 
dead. Bees with a fair field averaged about 
fifty pounds. My t)est hive gave me two hun- 
dred (200) pounds. This season, the bees in the 
vicinity having been increased by swarms, fell 
off", say twenty-five per cent., from last year in 
surplus. My best hive, that gave me two hun- 
dred pounds last year, fell off to one hundred 
and forty pounds. From past results I must ex- 
pect less favorable returns next season. 

With such results in succeeding seasons, 
ought I yield to the arguments so strongly urged 
that theie is no danger of overstocking? If there 
is no danger of overstocking, why do beekeepers 
with a few hundred colonies, divide them into 
several apiaries and place them iu different 
fields? 

Rev. Mr. Langstroth writes—** Probably there 
is not a square mile in this whole country, which 
is overstocked with bees, unless it is so unsuita- 
ble to beekeeping as to make it unprofitable to 
keep bees at all.'" I think it probable that there 
are few square miles of ground occupied by far- 
mers where one colony might not le kept on 
each hundred acres. With a nou-swarnier, with 
box room for one hundred pounds of honey, 
that amount of honey, or even the half of it, 
would be very pleasant to the family. I think 
the family should wish to try it. If two, or 
three, or five colonies could find an ample field 
on that area, so much the better. No doubt the 
country affoi*ds fields where a hundred colonies 
would do well. If I had two hundred, I should 
rather have two fields for them. 

I remember, seventy years ago, one hundred 
colonies in my father*s yard. At tlie same time 
his brother had about the same number in his 
yard, three miles from my father's. • I^ow their 
sons, in the same fields, have not been able to 
exceed about one-tenth of that number. I sup- 
pose our country affords every variety of fields, 
i^m one hundrad colonies oapaoitv down to one 
single one. If you put a hundred colonies, 
where but fifty can be sustained, or fifty stocks 
where but ten can bo supplied, or ten where 
only five can be supplied, you overstock your 
field, and a large part of your bees will be likely 
to perish. Either our country has not such a 
variety of fields, or there is danger of overstock- 
ing. Jabpbb Hazbn. 

Albany, N, Z 

tSrWe incline to think that the unfavorable 
results reported above sprang rather from mis- 
management or ill-adapted management, than 
from oTerstocking. Jt remains yet to be ascer- 



tained what one colony »ea$onably made populous 
and duly so kepi, can be made to produce in any 
location in one season. But the beekeepers of 
this country are now in a fair way of finding it 
out ; and when that is known, it will not be very 
difficult to ascertain how manv more such r.olo- 
nies can be kept in the same location, without 
interfering with each other's productiveness iu 
the aggregate. — [ £d. 



[F«r tlM AnMrlMB Bm Joanial.] 

The Diseased 8to(to. 



Dear Joubnal :— Since the date of my hurried 
note of Nov. 17th, my bees have continued to 
die. Up to date some fourteen stocks present 
sad evidence of disease, while more dead bees 
are found on the bottom board of nearly every 
hive in my apiary than should be thus early in 
the winter. The mortality is greater among the 
Italians and hybrids than amoug the black bees. 
The bees fall to the bottom board in a stupe- 
fied condition, very few seeming able or willing 
to leave the hive of tlieir own accord. Some, 
however, remain on the top of the IVaraes, and 
othei*8 between the combs. I have resuscitated 
quite a number of deceased bees after they wjne 
subjected to three or four days of fi*eedKg 
weather, away from their hives. I examined the 
stock first alluded to, inspecting each comb in 
tura and as nearly as possible left out all the 
diseased bees. For a few days I thou<?ht tho 
proper remedy had been applied ; but it was not 
so, for they are now dying as before. , I detected 
nothing wrong with the honey, but still that does 
not argue that the ** wrong" was not there. 

I concur on the editor's suggestion that the 
honey may contain a noxious property, but 
whei-e did the bees gather it? It was not from 
the^fr tribe ; as there is scarcely a fir tree within 
foraging distance. Hence we must look else- 
where. If a portion of the honey does contain 
the ** fatal principle," how are we to detect it, ^ 
as we are not sufficiently versed in cliemistry to 
analyze it? I shall take away the stores from 
the stock just affected, and give them sugar 
syrup, adding a small proportion of glycerine. 
W. D. Mansfield. 

CanaanMvUUy Ohio, Dec. 11, 1871. 

t^With the above communication we re- 
ceived a small box containing a number of dead 
bees ftoTCk the diseased stocks. They do not look 
like bees that have died of old age, and there is 
nothing in their appearance which indicates that 
they perished from any slowly operating cause ; 
nor have they the peculiar offensive smell that 
attends or proceeds from foulbrood. Under the 
circumstances we think, with Mr. M., that 
change of diet is probably the most effici*«nt 
means available for arresting the malady.— [Ed. 



The PiUiburgh Legal Journal says :— 
** Though a law paper [or one devoted to any 
other speciality] may be started, it cannot be 
kept up without money, and though a subscrip- 
tion is a great compliment, the payment of the 
cash tripfos the obligation*" 
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Bees in Virgil. 



Would any classical bee master kindly favor 
me with answers to these queries, suggested by 
Virgil* 8 **Georgic on Bees" (lib. iv.) :— 

1. Is it a fact that swallows devour bees, 
according to the lines 15-17. 

** Et manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis. 
Omnia nam late vastant, ipsasque volantes 
Ore ferunt, dulcem nidisimmittibusescam."? 

2. Have any modem observers noticed bees 
carrying stones for ballast in a heavy wind, (lines 

194-196.) 

«»et s»pe lapillos, 

Ut c} mbac instabiles flucta jactante saburram, 
Pollunt : his sese per inania nubila librant,'* 

as Aristotle and Pliny state ? 

3. Do bees live to their seventh year? (line 
207.) 

*'Neque enim plus septima ducetor sestas."? 

4. Do cockroaches devour honey in the hives ? 
(Une243.) 

5. When there is a pestilence among bees, do 
they hang together in a mass like a bunch of 
grapes? (line 207.) 

6. Is any modem instance known of a swarm 
of bees inhabiting a dead animal, as Virgil tells 
us in the story of Aristieus, corroborating what 
Holy Writ relates of Samson? M. G. W. in 
'^Science Oossip.'' 

ViBGiL ON Bees.— Some years ago the state- 
ments in the Fourth Oeorgic drew my attention 
to some <»f the queries proposed by M. G. W. in 
the February number of Science Gossip. I 
have been a bee master for some six years, and 
as the overhanging roof of my vicarage affords 
ample shelter for house martins and swallows, I 
have had a limited opportunity of observing 
more particularly the conduct of those birds to- 
wards the insect. Assuming that "procne" is 
used in the limited sense of "fiwallow," as known 
at the present day, and that it does not refer to 
some other bird of wheeling flight and blood 
stained plumage, I am led to conclude that this 
bird does not feed upon bees. At all events, I 
have given especial attention to this very point, 
and not a single probable instance has come 
within my personal knowledge. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the Rev. J. G. Wood pomts 
out, as a remarkable fact in natural history, that 
the swallow {Hirundo rusiica) devours the sting- 
less bees [drones], whilst it allows the others to 
go unharmed, and he tliinks that this fact may 
possibly be a proof of the instinctive knowledge 
of the bird. If this be true, it would lead us to 
qualify, at least, the poet's words. Whilst, 
however, one should be mindful of the difficulty 
of observing correctly, and of the weight of such 
authorities, I should be disposed to question 
both statements, or, at all events^ to require 
evidence in support of them. 

Honev bees, I should say, never carry **lapil- 
loa" in high winds ; but there are other species, 
it is well known, which build nests with sand 
and other hard materials, and which, while 
carrying them for this purpose, were probably 
mistaken for the honey bee. 

The statement of the writer in the '* Sncyelo- 
p€Bdla BritannieOf*^ who says *Uhat the bee 
$eldom diet a ncUural death'* must be received 



with caution. Judging from analogy, the limi- 
tation of life is highly probable, for whilst it 
may bo coiv^eived that no individual insect of 
any species lives a month longer than tlie others 
of the same species, one can hardly suppose^an 
exception in the case of the bee. Of one of my 
own hives it may be said septima duceten cMtae^ 
and though I believe that some of the very in- 
dividuals which occupied it more than six years 
ago still form part of the population, there aro 
nevertheless strong proofs of the truth of the 
poet's words, and that the first generation is 
rapidly passing away as its seventh summer 
approaches.* 

The subjects of the other queries have not 
come within the limit of my experience and 
observation. —^«» Snoto, Burton Vicarage, JSlea-' 
ford, " SciBHCB Gossip." 

* This writer must have *' optics sharp,! ween.'' 



Orimson Clover, 



This is a forage plant certainly meriting more 
attention than it has yet received from the 
farmers in this country, many of whom seem to 
be very blindly attached to a fixed rotation of 
crops in their husbandry, perhaps because even 
a slight deviation makes it troublesome to re-^ 
arrange a suitable course. But occasionally un- 
favorable weather, or the failure of a particular 
crop makes a change indispensable or the in- 
troduction of some other crop desirable, and it 
may be well to resort here, on such occasions, to 
that which is used elsewhere with advantage — 
especially when it is of a nature to subserve two 
valuable purposes. As an annual, producing 
excellent fodder and abundant bee pasturage, 
the crimson clover is regarded as of high impor- 
tance by European farmers and beekeepers. 
Oolman, in his reports on '* European AgricitU 
ture,^^ gives the followinj]r account of it. 

Crimson Cloveb. (Trefolium Incarnatum.) 
This i& an annual plant, presenting, in its blos- 
soming, a beautiftil crimson flower in the shape 
of a cone. It is a very productive plant, and is 
principally valuable as a green feed. Made into 
hay, it is deemed superior to the common clovers. 
Here it is sometimes sown upon a wheat or sprain 
stubble, the stubble being simply harrowed and 
the seed sown, and it is then bush-harrowed and 
rolled. This gives a good crop for green food 
the ensuing spring. It is said to be a fortnight 
earlier than luceiii. Few things in the vegetable 
world present a richer appearance than a field of 
crimson clover in full nower. It is sometimes 
drilled at the distance of eight inches in the 
rows. The quantity of seed is from eighteen to 
twenty pounds to an acre, when sown broadcast : 
less would be required when drilled. Its chief 
value is its quick return ; as, when sown in 
autumn, it may be mowed so early the next 
season, as to leave a favorable opportunity for 
fallowing the land for wheat. In this respect, 
however, I cannot perceive that it has any 
advantage over our common June clover, and I 
should have great distrust of its endurance under 
the severe frosts of New England. I have tried 
it myself on a small scale, but then it was sown 
early in the spring. 
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Fnrman's Apiary. 

"We had the pleasure one day last- week of vis- 
iting, in company with several of our citizens, 
the extensive apiary of Mr. W. H. Fnrman, of 
Clinton Township, and witnessing the inter- 
' esting operation of honey making. Italian Queen 
raising, and the modus operandi of removing the 
comh, extractincthe honey from it and replacing 
it in the hive. The party presented a decidedly 
unique appearance, not to say grotesque, when 
equipped for examining the mysteries of the in- 
terior of a bee hive ; the wirenhats covering the 
head and face, with ample cui-tain to protect 
the neck and shoulders, causing us to present 
the appearance of a crowd of fantastics, rather 
than a party of investigators of a scientific op- 
eration. To describe all that Purman showed 
and explained to us would require an elaborate 
treaties on the apiary rather than the short local 
item this is intended to be. So, we will only 
say on this particular point that all passed off 
pleasantly and satisfactorily. If we may except 
one of the party who got stung on the nose, 
another on the lip and several ottiers whose at- 
tention seemed more intently directed to watch- 
ing the bees flying round their heads and lighting 
upon their masks then to their operation jn the 
hive. Mr. Furman has about 250 stands of bees 
mostly Italian, all in good working order, and 
which are doing exceedingly well this season, 
making a more than ordinary quantity of a su- 
perior quality of honey. To show the results of 
the labors of these busy little follows, we give 
the following table of the increase of a single 
hive of average strength. The hive was placed 
upon a pair of platform scales, and the weight 
taken at various intervals as follows : 

June 21 St at 2 o'clock p. h. hive weighed 101 
lbs., removed 15 lbs. ; leaving 86 lbs. In the 
evening the hive weighed 88^ lbs. 
June 22d, gained 8 lbs. 
«( 23^ <( 5 '*' 

". 24th, (rained), IJ " 
« 25th, gamed «i ** 
" 26th, " 5} " 

" 27th, " a " 

<< 28th, Removed 26 lbs. and in the 
afternoon of same day they stored 1^ lbs. 
29th, stored IS^lbs. 

80th, " 10 " 

BemoTed 22 << 

When the party was there, the hive was 
weighed at a quarter to one o'clock, and a^ain 
at 25 minutes to 2 o'clock, and in the intervsu— a 
period of 40 minutes, it had gained one pound. 
This, we think, is luakiug honey at a 'pretty 
lively rate. Mr. Furman uses the Langstroth 
hives exclusively and prefers them to all others. 
He is now engaged in removing the honey from 
the lower frames by the prooess of centrifugal 
motion whidi leaves the comb wlK^e and me 
cells undisturbed. The combs thus freed from 
the honey are replaced in the hives and the bees 
go to work and fill them up again. They are 
thus relieved of the labor of making new 
comb, and the result is a great incnease in the 
deflbsit of honey, while the hopey obtained by 
the process referred to is perfectly free from all 



impurities, cleaner and better than any strained 
honey. Mr* Furman "will have several tons of 
honey for market this season, and will reap a 
rich reward for his labors. After partaking of 
a- most excellent dinner, the party returned, all 
feeling (if we may except the gentleman with 
the hypertroplued proboscis) tl^t the occasion 
was as good as a 4th of July. 



How to judge the Quality of Honey. 

This is an interesting question, and one we 
believe, not generally understood. Honey, of 
course, is judged mcUtUy by its color. But 
owing to the fact that there is often a great dif- 
ference in the color of the comb, and the addi- 
tional fhct that bees often put white honey in 
dark combs, and mce versa it is manifest that 
very great care must be exercised in taking into 
account both^ the comb and the honey. The 
proper way to judge honey is to strain it into 
glass jars. You can then readily judge of its 
color. But then there are at least two other 
qualities to be considered — thickness and flavor. 
In judging of its thickness, it is necessary for 
the judge to know whether that quality was im- 
parted in the first instance, or whether it is due 
to the action of light ; for light (the chemical 
rays) acts upon honey much as it does on the 
iodide of silver, or the photographer's excited 
collodion plate. 

Take t^o bottles of honey from the same comb, 
seal them up perfectly tight, and keep them both 
at the same temperature — only, one in the sun- 
light, and the other in a dark room, and the 
former will gradually grow thick, and finally 
assume a semi-crystalline shape ; while tlie other 
will retain its original fluidity. This is one rea- 
son why bees always work ii^^the dark, and why 
honey should always be kept in the dark, or in 
opaque vessels. 

It would be very improper to award a first 
prize to a jar of honey that had become thick- 
ened by the action of light, because it thereby 
becomes deteriorated. Still, honey to be supe- 
rior, should not be very thin.' Flavor is also a 
very important consideration, and must always 
be required. A good flavored dark honey may 
sometimes be superior to a white article which 
looks much better. The thickness and thinness 
of honey depends much upon the source from 
which it is gathered, rather than upon the secre- 
tive action of the bee, whether we admit that the 
insect makes or simply gathers it,— SeienUfio 
Press. 



The Honey Guide. 

The Honey Guide is an extraordinary bird. 
How is it that evei7 member of its family has 
learned that all men, white or black, are fond of 
honey? The instant the little fellow gets a 
glimpse of a man, ho hastens to greet him with 
the hearty invitation to come— Albia translated 
it — to a bee's hive and take some honey. He 
flies on in the proper direction, perches on a 
tree, and looks back to See if you are following 
him ; then on to another, and another, until he 
guides you to the si>ot. If you do not accept his 
first invitation, he follows you withpressiug im- 
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Editob ov Amvbioah Bn JoumirAL: 

- Please ioBert the article on movable firamet flrom 
December No. of Hr. King's paper, so that my com- 
meDts upon it may be better understood by yonr 
readers. 

MOVABLE FRAMES. 



Is Mr. Langstroth the InTen^ ? 

" If Hr. LangBtioih is not the inTenlor, who is ?" 

It is not in a spirit of tmkindoess that we enter 
upon the dlscnssion of this question. Messrs. Lang- 
Btroth, Wagner, Otis A Co., have been doini; all they 
could to ii;ijure us and our business, but we do not 
want to retaliate. Other motives prompt us. The 
state of public feeling; the earnest solicitations of 
numerous apiarians ; vindication of ovrselves, and 
duty to the beekeepers of America. These are 
some of the motives which prompt us to publish 
these fac^, and we think that our visit to Europe, 
and the particular attention we have given this 
whole year to the history of movable fhime hives, 
give us abilltv to do it understandingly; 

For centuries, the Grecians used bars In their hlvee, 
similar to the narrow top-bars now used in movable- 
comb hives, but Francois Huber, of Geneva, Swltier- 
land, .wy probably the ftnt inventor of the preaent 
style '01 movable frames. This was about three- 
quarters of a ceuUiry ago. 

Many different editions of Hubefs ezortlent book 
on the honey bee have been printed In iMtenil titles 
of Bnrope, all contatnlng pftatea with «Bgnivlngi of 
hishive^ 

Huber first made an obaa r v a tioa hivt flMtatelng^ a 
single eomb, with glasa on ea«h aids. As H was 
dimcnlt to winter beea la soeh a hive, he set aav«ral 
side by side, removing all tha |^M»<«aM|ii Mia paKis 
on the ovtskla. The bars of Ibeae fhimea warn too 
wide for a aiogla wMtb' after asBaoviag the iclaaa, 
which led him to conetmcta hive with/VewM, having 



bars about l^ inches wide, seesrlng them ftogBther by 
hfngea. This was Iha regular Hnber-hiva, h«l one 
^late in hia book abowa narrow iMrs reatiag in rab- 
bets in a caae ar hiive «Hh lonff acrewalltoaaldehsra 
for elevating the tm Af natnra&y auggeating what Is 
called the ^bam and ft»SMa^> in SoikMid, aad 
** movable ihunee'^ in this eomatry m^d^QmBm^aj* 

For neatly half mtamUuf^ bsokeepera adramoad no 
Ihrther than the naa of the Grecian bana, with hoaaiy 
board and aapera .above, nani^ ball giaaaes In 
Snrope, beeaoaa they are cheaper thar* than wooden 
bozea with glaaa aidea. Baran and aihacs ptocad one 
hive npCD anothflr* It la n^oBunoA riwurir te Ibg* 



land that his book, '* Bevaa on the Honey Bee^" has 
famished matter for moat of Uie later works on the 
subject, both In England and America. Rev. C. Cot- 
ton, an able Bnellsh writer, and author of *' My Bee 
Book," says, ^*A Reverend American author ob- 
tained hia fh>ntispiece" — the queen anrrounded by 
workers—** Arom his book, but spoiled the engraving 
by mistaking what he intended as the appearance of 
the queen in the act of laying, for a repvesentation of 
tbe queen with her aiing protruding " — a very unnatu- 
Ml oocnrrence. We confess we thongbt croakers 
abant similarity of namea of papera came near 
cooyUkg book titfea, when we took up a book pub- 
lished in DubUn, ** Richardson on the Hive and 
Honey Bee." Tbese works contain nearly the same 
matter that Is found in all the late works, and one 
of them **The Beekeeper's Manual," not only 
describes and Illustrates the use of honey boards and 
supers or bell glasses, bat also the use of the BfuUlow 
chambeTy about which so mueb has been said of late. 
W. Augustus Mann, of Dover, England, was proba- 
bly the first to Invent narrow flrames to be used within 
a ease or hive. Ha made his first hive with frames 
in 1834. By IdM, he had Uken oat a patent in 
Paris, France (for the hive had been in too general 
use in England), and a friend using the hives had 
deeeribed the same with an engraving in Thi Garden- 
er^9 ChnmhU. a jodmal of large dronlation, pub- 
lished la London (bound volume for 1848, page 817). 
This hive really embraced all the practical features of 
the movable framea of to-day. The same was also 
daserlbed in a pamphlet by Major Munn, in 1844, and 
in the aecond ediaon,n861, ha describes the same 
with triangular framaa to lift out at the top. His 
desorkptionst though brief» show that he was familiar 
with 9npef% and that with his oblong Arames he used 
n.honay boMd, the stiallow ebambar, nnd surplus 
honay boxaa above ; to all of which Mi^or Munn has 
made solemn oathv perfectly invalidating the pre- 
tended olalaia «f Mr. Langsttolh. 

The Russian, Prokopovitaohy perhaps, should be 
BMntiooed hare^ for he supplied the market at St. 
Peterfhnrg with thousands of pounds of honey in 
fnammf bat hie fhines were not need In the breeding 
apartment, and therefore do not invalidate Mr. 
XaAgstroth'aataime, though hia hiva waa described in 
• panphlet in 1841. 

We shall neat mantton movable firamaa used In 
Finnoa. M. De Beanvoys ia the author of a aeriea of 
eaoaUent works on bee-culture. In the second edi- 
tion, pnhUahad in 1847, and the third in Paris, 1851, 
hndaaeribea movable frames containing all the featurea 
of the most perfect fVames now used In this eouutry, 
aad we ahall show by the description of the storifying 
system, using boxes for surpltis hon^ above the 
breeding hive, that Mr. L.'s attempt to evade this 
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testimony is simply ridlcmlons, though it might do 
before a purchasable patent ofBtce examiner. 

We wrote to EnVope for these works, but all in Tain. 
When we reached London, we fotmd that Mr. L. had 
purchased copies of Mr. Mumi's work, but w€ could 
find none, though our friends assured us that they 
would find a copy somewhere by the time we returned 
firom the continent. When we yisited Paris we found 
but one person of whom we had heard that we might 
possibly Obtain a copy of M. Debeauvoy's work, 
we were glad to find the books in his possession, for 
the author had been dead tome years. But our polite 
Frenchman, M. Hamet, declined to part with the 
books. We could not persuade him even to loan us 
the 1851 edition, though we offered abundant secu- 
rity for its safe return. Mr. Hamet however expres* 
sea an earnest desire that we should secure the 
works, and gaye ns the address of a publisher where 
we might possibly obtain them. We were successful 
and secured a double set of these raluable books. 

When we returned to London, Major Munn nor a 
half dosen other Mends had succeeded In finding a 
single copy of his work of 1851. We authorised the 
offer of a reward, first of one pound, to be Increased 
to five pounds, rather than nil. Two weeks after 
we reached New York, and only a few days after our 
satchel had been stolen with one set of our French 
books and otlier valuable European documents, Major 
Munn's 1851 pamphlet came safely by mail. 

The name of Augustus Baron Ton Berlepech, for- 
merly of fteebaoh, Germany, now of Munich, BaTavla, 
should be next mentioned among Bnropean inrentors. 
We have the hive which he presented Bfarch 10th, 
1853, to the Editor of the BimmieeUung (the' German 
bee Journal, published at Eichstadt), a description of 
which was published in the May numb^ for 1858. 
The hive is stamped with the. seal of Dr. Bnchner, 
Royal Notary Public of Munich. The document 
containing his oath was lost In the stolen satehet, but 
we haiw Just received a duplicate similarly stamped, 
from which we haye taken the following foeto (we 
sent a copy of the document to Mr. Wagner, and alao 
to Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Wagner returned the copy, 
refhslng to publish It) : The Baron of Berlepseh 
says, that in the winter of 1848-48, he first heard of 
Dzienon's hire with morabl^barB, and obtained a 
pample which he perceived to^ an invention of the 
first rank, but stul In its hifhncv, and that the bars 
should be replaced with frames. He made framed for a 
hive in which he put a swarm 9aHf%ti Ame, 1848, but 
was troubled to keep the frames the proper dlstenee 
from each other. He remeAed this partially la 1841, 
and in 1845 he left ipaet bthMm (h$ff4mu$ mtd thi mOU 
qf <A4 kHm to pravebt the beea from glnf«g the side 
bars to the walls. In 1845, he end his pminer, Jacob 
Sholtze, oMalned fifty siass Jars or bell glasses, and 
thirty of them were flUed in JToir, 184<k We saw 
samples of these frames, and they were iaceirtfy Idle 
the narrow frames with tops, so ImptfHMriy oalled 
** Langstroth *' fraoMs, In this country. Tbey were 
used with all the features— air spates, shallow eham- 
ber, perforated top, and surplus or bell glassei above 
—from 1846 to 1850, when they were Improved by 
side projections, and described In the Qermsn lee 
Journal, as before stated. In May, 18«I. The HMon 
von Berlepsch says, ''Mr. Langatroth's (datne m^ 
ridieyhm*** He heard of them in 1856, through an 
intelligent American beekeeper, Mr. PMneas M«e- 
Mahon, from Philadelphia, who was not a llttte sur- 
prised to see eighty movable comb bee hives frill of 
bees, and was told by the Baron that tlMft«meatn 
them had not been changed sinoe 1861. ** How I 
know," said he, *<that Mr. Langttroth is flOl the 
inventor, bttt I wonder how he hem of the framet." 
The Baron replied that he supposed Mr. L. got It of 



Paul Relnhard Backhaus, to loAom he itnt hive$ in 1851. 
Lina Baroness of Berlepech writSs that she has 
received a letter from a son of Mr. Backhaus, stating 
^at his father returned to Sermany (n 1857, and that 
he had much to say about Mr. Langstroth. He re- 
turned to Dubuque, Iowa, in 1860, and soon after died. 
We are on tTie track of thete AivMuand will produce 
them, if they can yet be found. We will now t>niy 
briefly notice the use of 

MOVABLE raiMS HIVBi IH AMBBICA. 

There are many others who used movable frame 
hives in America prior to Mr. Langstroth, though 
many l>elieve that Mr. L. first heard of the German 
fr^unes through letters to Mr. Wagner, prior to 1852. 

The first ]^ted description of a movable frame 
hive published in America, was given in The Scientific 
Arrmrieany March 6th, 1847, page 187. The inventor, 
Jacob Shaw, Jr., then residing in Hinckly, Medina 
county, Ohio, now lives la Shelby. Ohio, and hoe the 
wme did hUfe in hitpoeteeeipn. We have seen the hive, 
and it meets all of Mr, JL.'s daim». This is but one 
among many otherd used by beekeepers in America 
prior to 1858. 

We can only mention the n&mm of others now. 
A. F. Moon,, £dward Townly, Dr. Metcalf, Andrew 
Harbison, and W. A. Flanders, maidng Mr. L. only 
the MtnentA totn^ and it seems that he toojlike all other 
seventh soi^s, has been called Doctor. We really pity 
Mr. L., and would gladly have permitted him to 
enjoy the honors claimed as his own, but the great 
mass e# beekeepers are losing all sympathy for him 
aince he united with his former foe, Mr. Otis, and 
thus , made It our duty to search out the facts and 
make them public. Though it has cost us three or 
four thousand dollars, we shall not be the loser in 
the end, as we shall be able to bring out some im- 
provements in bee-culture that will reward us, as well 
as advance the cause of bee-culture In America. 

We lately returned from St. Paul, and have Just 
learned that Mr. Otis has permitted Mr. Hosmer's 
case to be dismissed, and says he shall give it all up, 
if Mr. Ring has got the evidence spoken of some 
months since in the Joubnal. We have now 
Informed Mr. Otis of the facts in our possession, and 
hope he wiU be content to retire to private life, and 
cease to perambulate through the country, »aiii|y 
tniiing to collect blackmail from the honest apiarians 
of America. 

H. A. K. 

H. A. King on Mo^aUe Fn^e EiteB. 
Bxpecttng thai the U. 8. Court wUl soon pass 



JudfOMBt «poB maAy of the n^atters reforred to by 
Mr. King, I should not at this time have noticed his 
asMcle) eeH for t^ d«bMge It might Inflict upon 
owners of tevrkortel righto In my patent ; so many 
persons takthipfor granted that what is not answered, 



I object deeliedly to the headtne whkh Mr. King 
has ginen ee his •Ki<de t <* Meivable Frnmes. Is Mr. 
Laagetrelh the inventor ?" heoarne it conveys the Im- 
pressloB UmI lelalm eftedtaliiythe Invention of mova- 
ble fiwmesi wbsD I hw r s p eitsi i ^ In Mr. Wagner's 
Journal and elsewhere, stated that moyable framea 
were need In Barope before vyhsvealloB* 

It la trae, that when I appUsd fbr a patent, .1 
knew nod^ of any ai&fnble iraiMa except those of 
Habw t IM^ «▼•■ »<^ beoonring aeqnatnted with the 
framee of AHnn and Deheaweyt, i was aatlafled 
tiMtt'mlne, aedeaortbed In the original patent, need 
«ot be eonfMrndsA-wllh thelra. nding, however, 
that these fbprigm iwrsnUons were eoBtisnaUy aUeged 
t» b» MhetantliMy the same as mine, I applied Ibr a 
«f ay FiMotk and sabmltled to the ofDoe 
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copies of Htuin, Debeaavoys, and such otlier works 
in my poBsession, but Bot in thdr library, as had any 
bearing on moTable frames. In this reissue '' an 
improTed constmction and arrangement of the 
frames of bee hiyes" is claimed, and the difference 
between this improyed construction and that of Hu- 
ber, Munn, and Debeauvoys, is clearly shown. Mr. 
King cannot be ignorant of my true position ; for in 
his attorney's anssver to the suit of Mr. Otis against 
him for infringing upon the Langstroth patent, he no- 
where assumes that I have claimed the absolute in- 
yention of moyable frames, but only attempts to show 
that I am not the inventor of the style claimed in 
the patent. 

This misstatement of the very point at issue, has 
been dwelt upon at more length, because it so aptly 
ministers to the prejudices 6f those who haye 
represented me as the mere introducer of a foreign 
inyention, and yet ''claiming eyerything,'* and 
because it is etident from his '* declaration," that 
the Baron yon Berlepsch really belieycs it, and 
deemed it important *' to proye in the case of Otis v. 
King, that long before Mr. Langstroth applied for his 
patent, there were used in Germany, and the rest of 
Europe, hives with frames P> ^ 

Mr. King's statement, that Vuber was probably 
the first inyentor of the present style of moyable 
frames, is incorrect, the preterit style of frames being 
that which inserts them in a case ; whereas, the Uu- 
bvr frames, when put together, formed a complete 
hive without any case. 

The reference to Cotton's frontispiece, is uncalled 
for, as I have in my worli acknowledged my indebt- 
edness to Mr. Cotton for this beautiful engraving. 
Those who have read my treatise, well know the care 
which has been taken to give to Bevan and others, 
frill credit for what has been borrowed from them. 

Does Mr. King accomplish anything with intelli- 
gent men, l>y insinuating the similarity between the 
title of my work and that of Richardson's except to 
exhibit an intense eagerness for fault-finding ? 

That Taylor's Beekeeper's Manual illustrates the 
use of honey boards and supers, is true ; but Mr. 
King has not found in it the shallow chamber claimed 
in my patent. The readers of the Journal must bear 
with me, when I place jny denial side by side with 
his afQrmation, and remember that he has made this 
necessary by attempting to forestall the verdict of 
the proper tribunaL 

It is admitted that Major Munn patented his bar and 
frame hive in France, in IS^ ; that it was very briefly 
described with an engravihg in the London Garden- 
er's Chronicle^ for 1(HS^ and very minutely described 
and Illustrated -by Mr. Munn in the first edition of 
his work, in 1844. 'Mr. S. & Fisher, late commls- 
fiioner of patents, and counsel for Mr. Otis, after care- 
ful examination, can find nothing in this hive which 
invalidates a single claim in my patent. It is not 
what Mr. Munn did, but what he daseribed in some 
priated pubUoaiion issued prior to my application for 
a patent, that will satisfy the retirements of the 
patent laws. Of this, }At. King must be well aware, 
as his " answer " to the suit, mmnded since his return 
from Europe, makes no reference to the Minor's 



Munn*s triangular frames of 1851, were intended to 
remedy the defects of his obkwkg frames of 1844, the 
failure of whieh is acknowledged in the second 
edition of his work. Mr. Flaber can see nothing in 
these triangular frames ia the least damaging to the 
claims of my pstenty and I beUeve thtX the Huber 
liive is more serviceabie, both for practical and soi^i- 
tlfic purposes, than either of Mr. Mima's. 

We come now to the Inventions of M. Debeauvoys. 
His frames of 1847, were made dote fitting^ bUh to 



the tidet and top of the eatt eorUaining tJiem. Could 
any of our practical beekeepers be persuaded to use 
them, even if famished free of cost ? His frames of 
1851, had their tops uk)8e fitting to each other, with 
no plan of any kind for securmg the surplus honey 
outside of the frames of the mahi bee-chamber, and 
even to secure the surplus there, he used a compli- 
cated arrangement of double frames, connected by 
rings and movable plus and staples. Although In 
1858, he materially simplified the constructiou of his 
hive, he does not in the last edition of his work, in 
1863, even so much as tuggeet any arrangement for 
tupert or boxet, Mr. Hamet, the editor of the French 
Bee Journal, says In his work on bee-cuHure (1859), 
that the removal of frames from this Debeauvoys 
hive, is often more difficult than from the Huber 
hive, and that the hive has never been accepted by 
practical men in the great beekeeping districts in 
France. The construction of both his hives was 
described In my reissue, and Mr. Fisher can see 
nothing in them that invalidates my elalms. 

Has Mr. King weighed carefully the language he 
has used in extolling the inventions of Munn and 
De Beau voys ? ** This hive " ( Munn's) " really em- 
braces all practical futures of the movable frames of 
to-day." " He" (Debeauvoys) *' describee movable 
frames containing all the features of the most perfect 
frames now used In this country." Alter asserting 
that these old foreign Inventions had ^' all practical 
feoAuret^^^ and " all thefea&wee of the most pbrfbct 
fmmes nom fifsd in ihie country,^* ought he not to make 
a bonfire of his patejit papers, and then call on all 
other patentees of movable frame hives to do the 
same, that they may no longer be engaged In the 
disreputable business of selling patents which have 
no new features of any practieal value ? 

Passing over Mr. King's account of his long and 
tedious search for books (all of which, and more 
besides, Mr. Fisher would cheerfhlly, as a matter of 
courtesy, have loaned to his counsel), we come to the 
deposition of the Baron von Berlepsch. In the Bien- 
euzeltung, for May, 1858, there is no illustration given 
of this hive, and the '« descripUon " of it to which Mr. 
King refers, is in such vague and general terms, that 
for aught that appears, the Baron might only have 
used Huber frames Inserted In a case. Even if the 
Beiiepsch frames htA been illustrated and fhlly 
described, they coidd not have invalidated mv patent, 
whieh was applied for more than four months before 
this article was published in Germany ! Mr. King, 
in his *^ amended answer," makes no reference to the 
Baron's hive, or to hl# ''declaration;* and as this 
answer, filed qfter his return from Europe, as regards 
foreign inventions is substantially the same with his 
ftrtt answer, it may be presumed that after putting 
hims^ into personal communication with the editors 
of the European bee journals, and with the most 
eminent apiarians abroad, he has found nothing to 
allege against the validity of my patent, which had 
not been previously known and weighed by Mr. 
Fisher and myself. i 

We. eome lastly to the claims of parties in this 
Qountry to a prior invention of the frames described 
in my patent. The claims of Mr. B)iaw were for the 
first time brought to my notice by the amended 
answer of Mr. ^ing. From Mr. Shaw's deposition, 
which has reoently been taken. It appears that he 
used a metal case with double metallic water-tight 

* There are some things in tliis document, which 
deserve special notice, and I cannot but hope, as Mr. 
King has given it to the public before offering it In 
evidence in the suit, that Mr. Wagner will publish it 
with suitable comasats, either hi this or the March 
No. of his JouraaL 
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walls, into which he could pour a hoi flaid to aUow 
the safe removal of the frames, if the bees fastened 
them to the case, and that the cover of this case was 
a metallic reservoir filled with a fluid for drowning 
the bee-moth ; that he only made a single hive ; that 
he never could obtain a drop of honey from it in 
boxes or supers ; that the first two colonies which he 
put in it, after remaining in It for a longer or shorter 
time, ran away from it ; that the last swarm died in 
it, and that becoming discouraged, he laid it aside. 
Does Mr. King seriously imagine that an abandoned 
device, which conferred no benefit whatever either on 
Mr. Bhaw or on the public, will aid him before the 
courts in overthrowing the claims of my patent ? 

The testimony of Messrs. Moon, Townley, Metcalfl 
Harbison, and Flanders, was presented when. I 
applied for the extension of my patent. The exam- 
iner, in his report to the commissioner of patents, 
commenting, upon a part of the testimony, says : 
'* Such testimony on the part of the opposition, and 
this is representative of the whole, becomes an argu- 
ment, and a very strong one, in favor of this appli- 
cant;" and the commissioner, by extending the 
patent, sustained this report. 

In this review of Mr. King's article, I have by no 
means attempted such a vindication of the claims of 
my patent as will be presented to the court, but only 
such comments as Mr. King himself has made neces- 
sary that the public may not be unduly influenced 
before the case can come to trial. 

In tlie beginning of his communication, Mr. King 
says that I have aided Mr. Otis and others ^* in doing 
all they could to Injure him and his business;" and 
iu the November. No. of his paper, he says that I 
have been doing all that I could '* to aid such men as 
Otis in their malicious designs against most of the 
eniorprising beekeepers of the United States." Now, 
Mr. Otis is the sole owner of the larger part of the 
territory in my patent, but he has not, since 1867, 
been connected in busincsa with me. He is attempt- 
ing to get a dccisiou from the U. S. Court, by which 
he can protect his rights under the patent, against 
those whom he regards as lufringing upon them. If 
I should In any way discountenance or obstruct him 
in his appeal to the law, or if I even failed to give 
him all the aid In my power, would it not be a gross 
breach of good faith on my part, not only to him, but 
to other parties who have purcha^ed an Interest In 
my patent? Are not the beekeeping public sick 
of this seemingly interminable controversy about 
the validity of my patent ? and do they not desire to 
have It legitimately settled as soon as possible ? Had 
my means permitted, I should long ago have asked 
the courts to decide the question. 

There are some other personal matters In Mr. 
King's article, which, before they are noticed, make 
it proper to quote here from my 'address to the bee- 
keeper's of the United 8tatcs, published In the April 
No. of this Journal. 

^ In the contest which must soon come before the 
courts of law, I hope that every legitimate weapon 
which can be used to break down iny patent, will be 
brought forward ; and I now hereby Invite aU the 
beekeepers of the United States, and all anywhere 
else, who may scte this appeal, to send to Mr. Klug, 
agamst whom suit has been brought, for Infringing 
on my patent, any information contained lu books or 
printed publications In any language, prior to the 
issue* of my patent (October 5th, 1852), which seems 
to have any adverse bearing on my ;case, and to bring 
forward any knowledge they may possess of any In- 
vention made In this coimtry, but not jdescrlbed In 



*I ougM to hmrt said prior to toy applieation for a 
patent in Janoaiy, 18^ 



prhit, by which the claims of my patent may be either 
weakened, limited or invalidated." 

Does Mr. King, when suggesting that I might 
have bribed the patent ofl^ce examiner, or that I 
might have conspired with Mr. Wagner to patent a 
foreign invention as my own, suppose that the bee- 
keepers of this country will consider him as using the 
" legitimate weapons '* of an honorable warfirfe ? 
or that they will ever give credit to such unworthy 
insin nations ? 

L. L. Lanobtuoth. 

Oxford, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1878. 



Baron yon Berlepsch and Movable Frames. 



Mr. Editor :— Mr. King, having procured a " De- 
claration " from Baron von Berlepsch ostensibly to 
be used In a law-suit, and having published the decla- 
ration before ofi*ering it In evidence, I desire to give 
the substance of It to Ihe readers of your Journal, 
with such other matters as will enable them to Judge 
of Its true value. 

The Baron says : ^n the winter of 1842-3, 1 first 
heard of Dzierzon's Invention of a bee-hive with 
movable combs and the next spring I hastened to ob- 
tain one of those hives. 

When it arrived, I recognized at a glance that this 
was an apiarian inventl' n of the first rank, but that 
it was, as it were, iu Its Infancy, and that the bars had 
to be replaced by frames If this Invention was to have 
any lasting practical value." He then states that he 
made a hive with frames Instead of bars, and put bees 
Into It in June. 1848. He then details the successive 
steps by which he learned to keep the frames sepa- 
rated at suitable distances from each other, and from 
the walls of the case. He says that ** in 1845, the 
hive had been improved to such a d&^ree that the 
fVames could be easily removed and replaced," but 
that for want of ** vdngs or ears on their four corners, 
many mistakes occurred, as often the combs would be 
too close or too far apart." He next relates how In 
1846 he and his partner had thlrty-slx glass Jars filled 
with honey, by using them as supers over his hives,, 
and says : " with these imperfect hives I raised bees' 
until 1850, without being able to make any improve- 
ment on the frames. In order to keep them apart at 
proper distances, we pressed at that time little pieces 
of wax between the ends of two frames." 

The Baron next describes,the improvements which 
he made in arranging the three tiers or stories of 
frames in his hire, and how in 1850 his partner sug- 
gested that by putting " projections of half an Inch 
on two ends of the upper part of the frames, they 
could be held always In the same position and the 
bees would have the proper room between the combs." 
This necessitated the replacing of the frames without 
being able to turn them, but he says : '^ Now I had 
discovered what was wanting. In the winter of 1850- 
51, 1 had frames made whose upper parts had on all 
four ends a projection of one-fourth of an inch. Now 
there was no obstacle to replace the frames at your 
pleasure ; in short, the practical fy*ame such as it still 
exists to-day, was invented. Practical experience in 
the summer of 1851, confirmed the Invention again, 
and in the spring of 1852, 1 sent to the Editor of the 
Blenenseitunir an Improved hive, which was trans- 
mitted by him this year to Mr. H. A; King." * ♦ ♦ 
" In view of the above, it really appears ridiculous to 
me that the American Langstroth claims to have in- 
vented the frames himself, and attaches such great 
value to the building of honey in vessels of glass and 
ocber materials by means of the bung-hole. This In- 
vention might be claimed vrith more right by the 
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Rnssian Fropokovltsob, for he bad frames In his hive 
a long time previous to myself ; they were In fact yeir 
Imperfect, but still they were frames." ****** 
*' But the claims of Langstroth to be the inventor of 
the frames, are nothing new to me, for in the summer 
of 1859, r received a visit from a most intelligent 
American beekeeper, PhlneasMacMahon, from Phila- 
delphia, who expressed no little surpriise when I 
showed him about eighty full frame hives, and told 
him that the frames had not been changed since 1851. 
The American then declared that now he had proof 
that Langstroth was not the inyentor, only he wished 
to know how he could have heard of it, as I had as 
far as he knew, never published an illustration of the' 
same." 

I replied that I supposed this had been done by 
Paul Reinhard Backhans, to whom I had sent some 
hives to America In 1851. Mr. King writes to me, 
" Langstroth's principal claims are the air space 
above the frames and the board above it with boles 
for passage of bees into supers (bell glasses or 
boxes"). That is, Langstroth's principal claims are 
based on the vacant space over the frames, and the 
cover with the bung-hole for the passage of bees into 
the bell glass. I can hardly comprehend how Lang- 
stroth can attach the slightest importance to such 
things which exist as a matter of course, for the 
merest beginner must comprehend that there must be 
at least so much space between the frames and the top 
that the bees can reach the bung-hole, and through 
that, the super. This vacant space must be at least 
one- fourth of an inch in height. * * ♦ ♦ The vacant 
space in Langstroth's hive, as it is described In hi;i 
"Practical Treatise" of 1850, Is, however, much too 
high. This hive moreover is so bad that even the 
most inexperienced beginner in Oermany would con- 
demn it. I myself do this most distinctly, and declare 
this hive decidedly impracticable. The aboye shows 
conclusively that I used hives with movable frames 
and employed glass supers long before Langstroth's 
patent. ♦ ♦ * l^angstroth does not seem to be 
familiar with bee-literature, otherwise he would know 
that beekeepers have had vessels of glass or othet* 
material, built full of honey by means of the bung- 
bole, for centuries past, a long time before the move- 
able frame was invented." The Baron after describing 
the hive sent to Mr. Ring, so that it may be properly 
identified, concludes his declaration thus : *' But tliis 
Bort of a hive has gone out of date a long time since 
and in all Germany as well as in the rest of Europe, 
those shapes have been introduced a long time since, 
which I have described In my work on bees, 2d edi- 
tion. It has no longer any practical value in bee-cul- 
iare, but as. a specimen of that first invention It will 
prove in case of Otis v. King, that long before Mr. 
Langstroth applied for his patent, there were used in 
Germany, and the rest of Europe, hives with frames. 
Many witnesses can be brought who can swear to It 
that I have raised bees in frame hives at Seebach Cas- 
tle ever since 1843, and made the improvement of 
these hives d^y special study." 

Having thus given the substance of the Baron's de- 
claration, I shall before commenting upon it, give also 
ibe substances of his communications to the Beinen- 
zeitung prior to the publication in 1855, of the first 
edition of his work on bees. 

THS BKRLSPSOH VRAMES. 

In a communication published in the Supplement to 
the Bienenzeitung, No. 9, May 1st, 1853, the Baron 
Bays he sends to the Kditor a sample of a hive invented 
by him and called ** SUhender BahmerUUfter " (up- 
lifhti^EaiBa f«nfIlator) which he regards as ''the most 
perfect hive then known." It is said he, <' parUy a 
glass hive, a perfect yentilator and perfect Dzierzon." 



In internal arrangement, he said " it is unequalled, 
and the inner space may be enlarged or diminished 
at pleasure, and every comb taken out." It is " less 
squat and clumsy than the Dzlerzon hive, has not the 
cold but the warm arrangement of combs ; each comb 
may be removed without cutting ; and building th6m 
fast to the sides or bottom by the bees, is rendered 
absolutely impossible." Nevertheless he thought this 
hive would never come into general use, or exert any 
influence on bee-culture regarded as a branch of in- 
dustry ; because irlth all Its simplicity in the view of 
an intelligent beekeeper, it is '* too complicated and 
too costly for the ordinary peasant." Finally he re- 
quests the editor, if conceding the hive is what he 
(Berlepsch) claims it to be, ** to describe and Ulmtrate 
it in the Bienenzeitung ; otherwise to consign It to his 
lumber garret.^* 

In a note to this article, the editor speaks of the 
^'SabmetUUfler'* as ingeniously devised, adopting and 
combining what Is valuable in previous inventions, 
and presenting some advantatreous peculiarities of its 
own, and as being '* well calculated to be used with 
satisfaction by an expert, possessing the necessary 
pecuniary means." At the same time, he concurs 
with the Baron's opinion that' the hive is " too com- 
plicated and dear," and hence not likely to come into 
use extensively, though it may be employed by ama- 
teur beekeepers and investigators." No deieripUon 
or UlmtratUm of it Is given, however, and its peculiar 
construction could only be guessed at. 

In the Extra Supplement to the Bienenseitung, No. 
21, Nov. let, 1852, Is contaiqed the first subsequent 
reference to the RahmerdnfUry by the Baron, or any 
one else. It is a letter addressed to Dzlerzon, censur- 
ing him for* having written and published a book im- 
perfectly explaining his system, and Inadequately 
describing his hive. " I blame you for this," says he, 
"that for four years— from 1848 to 1851, Inclusive— I 
have had in use, under the name of Dzlerzon, hives 
entirely different from yours, and basing my judgment 
on those monztert^ have spoken disparagingly of your 
hives and your methods, to the numerous beekeepers 
visiting me at Seebach, thus exposing myself to 
deserved derision. ****»**»* i was con- 
strained to let my carpenter work according to those 
nearly unintelligible intimations. Very soon I had fifty 
handsome single hfves made (costing me more than 
$200), and I began eagerly to DzierzonUe, but with 
the poorest results. Already, in 1849, doubts arose 
in my mind as to the correct construction of those 
hives, because I could seldom get out a comb without 
breaking it, and sometimes the whole internal struc- 
ture would topple down, forcing me to conclude that 
your whole device was based on a sandy found^ion, 
and the use of my so-called Dzlerzone was abandoned, 
and the remainder were managed on the swarming 
system. 

But your fame was constantly spreading farther, 
and being fully convinced of the correctness of your 
theory, I travelled incognito to Brieg, in the fall of 
1851, and thence afoot to Bankwitz, carrying a small 
valise, finally wending my way to Carlsmarkt. There 
I presented myself to you as a traveling overseer from 
Meissen, in search of a situation, who was unwilling 
to miss the opportunity when passing through Silesia, 
to see the most celebrated apiarian of his day, and 
examine his apiary. As regards bee-culture, X de- 
meaned myself as an ignoramus, allowing you to 
exhibit and explain everything. At a glance J saw 
t?iat my hives bore scarcely any resemblance to yours^ 
and were of course, ^mserviceable, I was ready to jump 
out of my skin, not only because of the heavy pecu- 
niary loss I had hdourred, but for the mere heavy loss 
of four years time, and the manifest derMoo to which 
I bad exposed myself. *♦****♦♦ As for the 
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rest, one might like the Galitzoan forester, be ready 
to flog one's self for stupidity in not hayinj; long since 
hit upon your invention. How near did Hnber come 
to it f how near Propokovltsch ? how near, I myself 1 
Only think, in 1843, induced by the description and 
iUnstration of the Propokovitsch hive, I constructed 
one in which each comb hung in a frame and could 
be taken out. I also cemented guide combs to the 
frames, and all worked exceedingly well, except that 
in no conceivable manner could I fiisten the separate 
frames properly in the hiv^ or case, made in all re- 
spects like yours with a door behind. It was, and ever 
continued to be, a mere Juggle, like Jfthne*s hoop hive. 
Had I inserted the frames croastcise instead of length- 
vfise, I should have had your hive earlier than you had 
it yourself, and should not have had occasion to solicit 
Mr. Schmidt, as "I now do most earnestly, to dispatch 
the model BahmeitlUJter to his lumber garret." 

On this occasion, and in the letter from which I 
have been quoting, the Baron presents to the notice 
of Dzierzon and invites his criticism of his twenty- 
eight hive Bee Pavilion, of which he gives an extended 
and minute description, together with an engraved 
illustration. 

This article was written and dated October 12th, 
1853 (Just one week after ray patent issued), and the 
Baron^s description of his Pavilion, does not contain 
a word about frames^ nor does the illustration show 
any ; though the latter does show bars, and bars with 
guide combs attached. We hear nothing more about 
frames Id a Berlepsch or a Dzlerzon hive, till in the 
Extra Supplement to the Blenenzeitung issued March, 
1863. The Baron thenr writes to Dzierzon (Feb. 16th, 
1868), "There are now no longer any bars in the 
(Pavilion) hives, but frames exclusively, so that the 
combs are suspended on all four sides between wood, 
and cannot possibly break down. These frames which 
I have had in my Rahmerdnfter since 1848, are by far 
more convenient than bars* With them it is never 
necessary to cut loose the combs from the sides of the 
hives (which is always a smeary Job), but one can 
draw out the entire frame with the comb built in it. 
It is true these frames make the hive much dearer, 
for they must be miide by an expert carpenter, so that 
thay may neither warp nor part, and therefore for 
economical reasons, I omitted them at first in tliis 
new hive.*' Still the Baron did not formally advocate 
or defend their use till March 8th, 1855, when he ap- 
pended some notes in their behalf to a communication 
which appeared in the Blenenzeitung of March 15th, 
1855. 

I shall now contrast some of the statements made 
by the Baron In his ''declaration," with others con- 
taiited In the above letters. 

In his 8ec<»d letter the Baron speaks of having ex- 
poaed himself to " deserved derision " by condemning 
a hive, the plan of which he never understood,. while 
in his declaration he seems to speak as though in 1843 
he was so well acquainted with it that he recognized 
at a glance the importance of the invenjbioo, and 
sought to improve it by substituting frames for bars. 
In his letter he says : '* In no conceivable manner 
could I fasten the separate frames properly in the 
hive or ease made in all respects like yours, with a 
door behind. It was and ever oontinsed to be a mere 
JngSl^)" &o.,* while in the declaration, he says that 
in the winter of 1860-51, '< there was no obstacle to 
replace the frames at your pleasure ; that in short the 
practical frame as it still exists to-day was Invented— 
that practical experience in the summer of 1851 con- 
firmed the invention, and that in 1859 he showed an 

* Let any one attempt to adjait, Piopokovltseh fashion, 
leniftkwUtintiiieitA, of«roMwi«e,inahtTe epenlng at the baek, 
three tier* of frames, one above the other, and he will qolokly 
understand the Baron's ' ' J nggle. " 



American about eighty frill hives and told him that 
the frames had not been changed since 1851." Some 
of the statements fn the declaration, as to the practi- 
cal success of his frames in 1850-51, seem the more 
difficult of explanation, when compared with others 
made by the Baron in tlie Blenenzeitung for February 
1353, in which he says In substance : " After I had 
satisfied myself by the experiments of 1851 that nor- 
mally the queen is the mother not only of the workers, 
but of the drones also, I became exceedingly anxious 
to see her supply drone cells with eggs. I wished to 
obtain ocular demonstration of the fact. To this end, 
in the fall of 1854, having meantime examined prop- 
erly constructed Dzierzon hives at his apiary, I made 
one like them, only that it had a glass door in the 
roar, with a wooden coven ov^r It. It was made of 
such width as to suit the combs of some of my old 
hives ; and about the middle of October, I selected six- 
teen combs containing: a sufficient wiuter supply of 
honey,but consisting of worker-cells exclusively. There 
was not a single drone-cell in any of these combs. 
I inserted and arranged them in two tiers, one above 
the other, and introduced into the hive a strong colony 
with a young queen. In the spring of 1853, 1 fed them 
lavishly with slightly diluted honey, two weeks before 
the rape came Into blossom ; and on the evening of 
the 12th of May. the bees began to hang out in clus- 
ters. On the Idth I observed that on all the combs 
the cells not stored with honey were filled with brood. 
I now took out the first comb of the lower tier facing 
the glass door, and inserted one containing chiefly 
drone cells, there being only about 250 worker cells 
in a portion of it." 

The Baron next details with all the glowing 
enthusiasm of a genuine naturalist, his flrst sight 
of a normal queen laying eggs successively in 
drOne and worker cells on the same comb. Now 
if his frames in the summer of 1851 were a 
practical success, where was the necessity of his 
constructing a Dzierzon hive, and transferring bees 
and combs into it, for an observation- which could as 
well if not better have been made in his own hive ? 
If however, his frames were inserted lengthwise in- 
stead of crosswise, we can easily see why he adopted 
in the fall of 1851, the crosswise arrangement, in 
order that he might see the queen on the outside 
comb through the glass door at the back of his new 
hive. 

I deeply regret that Mr. King, by the wide <!ircula- 
tion which he has given to the Baron's declaration, 
has compelled me in strict self-defence to seem to 
censure a man whose name I have never mentioned 
without respect. It is hardly pecessary for me to say. 
that American beekeepers have such a Just apprecia- 
tion of the great services which the Baron von Ber- 
lepsch has rendered to apiarian pursuits, that they will 
not Judge him harshly, even if they cannot satisfacto- 
rily harmonize some of his statements. 

I do not at all complain that the Baron has pro- 
nounced my claim to have invented frames, to be 
"ridiculous," when he supposes that I call myself 
the absolute inventor of frames of every kind, and the 
first to have removed surplus honey in glass or other 
supers ! Believing that I have made such insuflbrable 
pretensions, he might very naturally suspect that I 
was base enough to patent hfs inrvedtioo as my own.* 
Can any one who has read the Declaration, be at any 
loss to conjecture by whom be was %6 grossly misled 
as to the true nature and extent of my claims ? Mr. 
King might doubtless not only have informed the 
Baron what I actually claim, but have given him 

* I nerer b«»ard of the Baron of Berlepseh until laforraed by 
Mr. Wafioer, in Angnst, 1862, of hts artiele in the May nam- 
her of cbe Bienenseitang ; nor a/T P. R. Baekhans, nnOi the 
** declaration " was glreu to the pablie. 
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besides, the date of my application for a patent, Jan. 
6th, 1852, four months before the Berlepsch hive was 
brought to the notice of the public. If he had done 
this, does any one believe that he would have brought 
tlie Declaration over the ocean ? 

The Baron's condemnation of my hives as "decid- 
edly impracticable " may at first surprise those who 
have secured tons of honey from them ; but it will not 
weigh much with them after they have learned fr9m 
his own account, how entirely he failed, until he ac- 
tually saw it, to get any proper conception of the 
Dsierzon hive.* 

If the Baron and myself could have a personal in- 
terview, I believe that all misconceptions on both 
sides might be easily removed. I think that he would 
be amused to learn th^t it was the sight, on the table 
of a fHend, thirty-four years ago, of a large bell-glass 
super, filled with beautiful honey combs, that induced 
me to purchase my first stock of bees. If we should 
discuss ^*bee literature," he would be surprised to 
learn that in 1790, the Abb6 Delia Rocca (Vol. 8. Pi. 
8) ffave an illustration of movable bars with vAngt 
similar to his own, for keeping the bars at proper 
distances. If we should venture upon the still broader 
field of unpublUhed experimenity Mr. King could speed- 
ily make «s much more ashamed of our *< stupidity 
than the Galitsean forester,** by presenting to us an 
inventor, who before the era of Propokovltsch, and 
while still a youth in his teens, did by one surprising 
bound of genius, attain results which cost us so many 
toilsome years of observation and experiment. And 
if we needed anything more to make us humble, there 
might be ** summoned from the vasty deep," such 
a crowd of republican aspirants to Huber's throne, 
that like the despairing Macbeth, we should be ready 
to cry out 

" What ! will the line stretoh out until the crack 

of doom ? 
Another yet 7 a $everUh f I'll see no.more ! " 

The Baron and my readers will excuse me fbr 
attempthng by a touch of pleasantry, to relieve thii 
very dry discussion. 

L. L. Lanostboth. 
Oxford^ 0., Jan. 18^ 1873. 

*It is not nnnsnal for m«ii of great ability to get verr Im- 
perfSBOt eoneepttons ftrom drawings, while others qnite Inferior 
in intelleet, oan learn as maeh from a drawing as fron a fall- 
sized model. 

»»» 

[For the Amertean Bee JonmaL] 

Oyentockmg with Beei. 
And Ilow to seoure a large income from Bee- 
keeping. 

In one of his writings on bee-culture, the 
Baton of Ehrenfels states, * that he owned a 
thousand hives of bees, all of which were so 
located, that he could visit them in an hour's 
ride.; and that he moved them during the 
buckwheat bloom to the rich district of the 
Marcbfeld. He seems to have written under 
the impression that a good location could not be 
overstocked with bees. He started his several 
apiaries with' one hundred and fifty colonies, 
each in the spring ; and keeping for each apiary 
one overseer or beemaster. 

Lucas, another prominent beekeeper and 
writer on bees, in his treatise published in 1820, 
concedes that a location might become over- 
stocked, if the bees of many different apiaries 



should be moved to a 8in&;le locality, as there 
might then be more bees than flowers on which 
they could work. At the same time he is of the 
opinion, that the honey secreted by a flower 
could be and ought to be collected as fast as it 
is secreted. If it was not thus collected, it 
would evaporate and be lost. Hence it was all 
the same whether a blossom was visited once or 
oftener during the day, and it would yield the 
same amount of honey at every collection ; while 
none would be left after a change of v^eatJier, or 
if not collected at the time it was secreted. Is 
this indeed so ? I cannot say that I made k close 
observation on any other than basswood and 
buckwheat blossoms. Basswood secretes its 
honey in five little leaflets, that constitute the 
envelope of the bud before blooming. These 
little leaflets contain, in good weather and in 
a good season, a drop of honey as large as and 
sometimes larger than a large pin's head ; and a 
bee can gather a good lofMi of honey from a 
dozen of these flowers. This honey is not 
washed out by a moderate shower of rain, or 
by dew during night time. If not gathered it is 
found there for a number of days, and in warm 
dry weather becomes as thick as the thickest 
honey in a hive. In some instances the leaflets 
containing that honey, wilt, dry up^ and remain 

adherent m the seed br-* '''^- — •* **"^ — ^ 
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Quinby states somewhere in his *' mysteries of 
beekeeping explained," that the pasturaffe for 
bees ought to be within half a mile of the 
apiaiy, to be of much value to them. I am wil- 
ling to extend that distance to a mile ; but the 
question is not the distance to which bees fly 
and gather, but how many stocks oould and 
ought to be kept in one location, with the 
greatest profit to the beekeeper. Since it is 
evident that honey does f ' ' " * " ' 'j 
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also, that the smaller the ; 
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clover is in blossom, whereas they continue to 
gather honey daring a moderate rain in bass- 
wood blossom time. To come to an answer of 
my question, it is not necessary to investigate 
the influence of the weather on the secretion of 
honey in flowers. This is a matter we cannot 
change. We have to take the season as it is — 
whether it l)e a good one, or a poor one. The 
location of my home apiary is .doubtless a poor 
one, so fa# as gathering white clover honey is 
concerned ; but honey in basswood blossom£^ is 
as abundant here as anywhere ; and I have satis- 
fied myself that I can secure a fair amount of 
surplus honey, if I aim at that, instead of work- 
ing for an increase of stock or pure queen bees. 
Five years ago was a good season for basswood 
honey. My bees — at that time numbering three 
hundred and ninety-three colonies in my home 
apiary, after swarming — worked fully as lively 
as they. did this season. The weather was as 
good during the time of basswood blossoms, as 
ft was this season, and basswood flowers were as 
abundant also. After gathering for a week, a 
number of stocks were examined, and while the 
combs were nearly all filled with noney, the bees 
had just commenced sealing it. This season, 
when I commenced with only one hundred and 
thirty-seven colonies in the spring, and had 
during basswood blossoms only about two hun- 
dred stocks at my home apiary, the stocks I 
examined on the third day after they commenced 
gathering from basswood blossoms, had sealed 
c(uite a quantity of honey. All stocks that were 
supplied with boxes gave a fair amount of 
honey ; and a number of double hives tha^ I had 
erectea, could be emptied every three or four 
days, having commenced to seal their honey. 
Five years ago, only a small number of stocks 
h^ made b^x honey, most of the hives had just 
commenced, when basswood blossoms were 
over ; and on examination a week or two after- 
wards, I found that nearly every stock had more 
empty pombs in the brood chamber than they 
needed. No doubt the thin honey had shrunk 
much in thickening, and the consequence wajs 
the bees had to empty some of the combs, t« 
prepare others fqr sealing over. In my northern 
apiary, where I had only about one hundred and 
fifty hives that season, the brood chamber of 
the hives was full, and I got a satisfactory 
amount of box honey. Being ftiUy convinced 
then that I had too many stocks in my home 
apiary, I concluded to start my southern apiai^y, 
with one hundred stocks taken from the foi-mer. 

Last year,' when I had more than two hundred 
hives at hprae, after swarming, my average yield 
of honey was only about nineteen pounds per 
hive. This year, by using empty combs enough 
to fill twenty double hives, and some boxes 
partly fiUed with combs, I got two thousand 
and fifty (2,050) pounds of box honey, and a 
little over four thousand (4,000) pounds of 
extracted honey— or an average of about forty- 
four pounds per hive ; and I had taken from those 
one hundred and thirty-seven hives I started 
with, fifty-six divided colonies and swarms to 
my northern apiary, thirty-three to a location 
four miles east, and twenty-nine three miles 



south. These one hundred and eighteen colo- 
nies gathered and stored a little over twenty- 
three hundred (3300) pounds of honey in the 
comb in boxes, and gave seventeen maiden 
swarms saved, besides several that went off and 
were lost. This amount, added to that gathered 
at home, would increase the average yield of the 
original one hundred and thirty-seven stocks at 
home, to nearly sixty-one pounds, by an increase 
of one hundred and ninety-eight new colonies. 

The thirty-three colonies moved east from my 
home apiary, were a very weak and poor lot of 
stocks that had either been queenless last spnng, 
or arHjkial, 8tock$ with only three or four combs. 
They gave eight swarms and a little over eight 
hundred (800) pounds of box honey. I am fully 
satisfied, that most of them would have been 
unable to store a winter's supply if kept at 
homo. But where I had put them, they had 
nearly the whole field to themselves, as only 
twelve colonies besides wei-e kept by other 
parties, in their range of fiight. 

I have' often watched b^ gatherinir honey 
from flowers in locations where bees were plenty. 
They went over them very fast, and often were 
fbllowed in half a minute by others^ that 
did not even stop for an experiment of collecting 
honey from the same flowers. Such bees neces- 
sarily lose much time in their search for flowers 
that contain honey, even if it be conceded that 
honey is secreted continuously during the 
blooming of the flowero; and then too, such 
honey will not have had time to thicken, and 
the bees will in addition, lose much time in 
waiting for the thickening of such honey after 
it has been giathered. 

I well know that bees fly two, three, or fout 
miles, in a time of scarcity, but I have noticed 
that the stocks gain little if any at such a time^ 
Five years ago my Italian^ bees were found in 
great numbers in a field of white clover, three 
and a half miles from home. At iJiat time they 
gathered just enongh to sustain themselves; 
while about a dozen colonies kept only one- 
fourth of a mile from the same field were work- 
ing actively in boxes. In former days I 
sometimes stated that during basswood time, a 
thousand colonies could be kept in one location, 
and all would do well. I have somewhat 
changed my mind on that point. The bees of 
those thousand colonies^ if in good condition, 
would perhaps gather honey enough to winter 
on ; but they would lay up very Uttle honey for 
their owner. They -would gather the> honey, in 
their range of flight, as fast as it was secreteJi, 
and many bees would visit blossoms that had 
ah*eady been rifled only a moment before. The 
honey gathered would be a very thin artide, 
subject to large shrinkage, after collection ; and 
instead of still finding luxury ten days after 
basswood blossoms are over, every drop would 
be gathered when it ceased to flow. I am f^Uy- 
satisfied that a beekeeper would not get as much 
surplus honey from a thousand colonies kept in 
one location,- aS' he would from one hundred. 
And then, outside of the basswood season, they 
would not be able to collect enough to feed their 
brood and sustain them^lves. They would 
continually lurk around among their neighbors, 
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for the sake of espying a chance to steal a little, 
and a continual feud would be going on. 

Bees, too, seem to know tiiat there are too 
many of them, if a larve number is kept in one 
location. When I had less than a hundred colo- 
nies in one location, I obtained in ordinary good 
seasons a swarm from nearly every hiye. When 
I had a hundred or more, the swarminjof propen- 
sity decreased. Of tluee hundred and four (804) 
colonies, wintered out and kept in one location, 
I received outly abo^t fifty natni:al swarms, 
although I had not sought to prevent swarming. 
This season I had in my southern apiary, Jfrom 
one hundred and five colonies only sixiy-eicht 
swarms; and those colonies and swarms, with 
ten artificial swarms, gave four thousand (4,000) 
I>ounds box honey, and twenty-eight hundred 
(2800) pounds of extracted honey. After my 
spring's sale, 1 had in my northern apiary, only 
forty-three colonies (not forty-eight, as my 
daughter reported by mistake), and with the 
exception of a dozei), colonies of second quality 
only — ^four of tliem queenlcss in the spring. 
They produced fifteen hundred (1500) pounds 
of box and thirty-seven hundred (8700) pounds 
of ex^^cted honey, and inci-eased to eighty-six 
good colonies. Their average yield of honey 
was nearly one hundred and twenty-one (121) 
pounds per hive, while that of the stocks in my 
southern apiary, nearly all of which were in 
prime condition in the spring, was only about 
sixty-four (64) pounds per hive -being little 
more than half as much. I have not overlooked 
the fact that they gave about three pounds more 
of box honey per hive ; but their average weight 
per hive, when wmtered in this fctU,. was nearly 
five pounds less than that of the stocks in my 
northern apiary. It seems therefore that a hun- 
dred colonies, in one location, are a larger 
number of stocks than should be commenced 
with in the spring. 

There is no question with me any longer, 
that the smaller the number of stocks kept in 
one location, the greater will be the yield of 
honey from a single colony. But the question 
is not, how can a beekeeper secure the largest 
yield of honey from a small number of. stocks, 
but how can he secure the largest income by 
keeping bees ? In answer to this question I will 
say, by keeping* and managing weU a large 
number of stocks scattered in difierent apiaries, 
none of which should contain more than one 
hundred colonies in the spring. If he could 
arrange so as not to start with more than fifty 
in one location in the spring, it would probably 
be all the better. If placed three miles apai*t 
Ihere will be no danger of overUocking^ in ordi- 
nary seasons. A. boy or girl twelve or fifteen 
Fears old can watch such an apiary in swaim- 
ing time, and outside of it an active apiarian 
could superintend a dosen such apiaries. Of 
coarse he can only do this if the bees are worked 
ibr box honey, and everything is prepared and 
in readiness when wanted. But if the bees ai*6 
kept to secure extracted honey, a competent 
person must take charge of each apiary during 
the honey season. If double hives are prepared 
before the beginning of the honev season, a good 
keeper might work about sixty hives, if he had 



his stocks in a condition that they would not 
trouble him much with swaiming, while busied 
with extracting honey. 

A. Gbimh. 
JefferBon^ Fm., Nov. 29, 1871. 



[For the Amtriean Bee Journal.] 

KoQ-Fl^g F^ilization. 

Mb. Editor :— To undeceive those who have 
been misled, and to guide those ari^j^ht who are 
in search of the true track, we subjoin a minute 
and accui-ate description of our arrangements 
and method to secure the fertilization of queen 
bees in confinement. 

1. We build the fertilizing room, which is in 
dimensions six feet by eight, and eight feet high 
to the squai*e. This room is studded, as though 
we were going to weatherboard it. We put in 
a frame, two feet by -three, at one corner for a 
door. We make a tight floor, and beside plank 
up the sides and ends two feet high, commeficiuff 
at the bottom. We now get eighteen yards of 
common brown cotton cloth (not too open), cut it 
in two pieces of nine yards each, sewing the two 
together lengthwise. These two widths of the 
cloth will cover the remaining open space not 

Slanked up, with the exception of the top and 
oor. It is best to stretch the cloth on the 
inner side, putting in a tack now and then, until 
it is tightly stretched all around. It will take 
two persons to accomplish this in oi-der to have 
it done right. After getting it stretohed tight,, 
lay a sttrip of wood or a lath over the cloth on 
each studding and nail it down. This will pre- 
vent the wind from tearing the cloth loose. 
Also tack the cloth to the edge of the plank all 
around, placing a strip over the edges as over 
the studding. Having done this much, we 
finish the roof by getting us a pole or studding 
ten feet long, which we set upright in the centre 
of our room, nailing it fast to the floor, ar.d 
bracing it by nailing to it four braces, four or 
five feet from the floor, nailing the foot of each 
brace t-o the floor. We now get sixteen yards of 
common dark calico, have it 6Ut into six bias 
pieces and sew them up, when they will be in 
tent shape. We leave an opening at the top for 
our pole, having a gum strap fastened in said 
opening, that it may fit tightly around the t>ole, 
coming down on a pin which we have put 
through, two or three inches from the top. We 
now tack the bottom edges of the calico to the 
inside of our frame, covering or overlapping the 
tip edge of the cotton cloth. We now have a 
house whose roof is made of calico in tent shape. 
We next make a tight fitting door of plank, 
leaving an opening near the top, twelve or fif- 
teen inches square. This opening we cover 
with a pieee of No, 12 or No. 16 wire cloth. In 
the fa,r end from the door, and near the top of 
the room, we ai:range a .shelf upon which we 
place old honey combs, the cells of the upper 
side of which we fill with sweetened water and 
honey. We are now through with the fertili- 
zing room ; but have lust reached that part of 
the programme which uiobe slriMly followed^ or 
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you will fail in every imtance. Although it may 
seem that all is yet to be done is merely to set 
in the room a colony or nncleus with an unfertile 
queen with plenty of drones and the work will 
be done, I tell you this is not so, for you may 
make the finest greenhouse in tiie worla, and fill 
it with all the honey-producing plants, even 
though you have enough to produce honey suf- 
ficient for ten or twelve strong colonies, and yet 
you will fail to have queens i^drtpized therein. 
And why? From the eimpUfact that the drone i$ 
intimidated by t?^e presence of the fiery workerel 
If you so arrange it that the drones and queen 
can fly in and out, while the workers cannot, 
you have it right. I know some of you have 
already said it cannot be done. Well, we shall 
see. 

2. In the first, place, we never raise our' 
queens in little boxes, six or eight inches square. 
We form our nucleus in our. hives,^four to a 
hive, with three full sized brood frames to each, 
by using division boards— letting the bees out 
from one in front, from another at the back, and 
one out at each end. Thus they do not conflict 
with each other ; and should you on any occa- 
sion let them fly in the air for fertilization, the 
young queen will seldom get into the wrong 
place when she returns. We raise our queen 
cells in the full colony, discarding every fjell 
that is not capped over by the ninth day, and 
especially all ihe small ones. We insert our 
queen cells in our nucleus, and on the top of the 
board that covers this nucleus, we paste a piece 
of paper, on which we note the time when it 
will hatch. We now make some fertilizing boxet 
(so called). These ace all made so that they 
will receive two brood frames each. Let the 
frames hang upon a small strip tacked on the 
inside. Have your boxes wide enough that you 
can easily eet your finger and thumo between, 
to handle uie frames readily. Hake the bottom 
of these boxes of No. 10 or No. 13 wire doth. 
When the frames- ai'e' hung in the boxes they 
should not touch the wire bottom. Nail a strip 
three-eighths of an inch square on top of the 
wire cloth, all around the bottom of the box. 
This is to hold the wire cloth up o£f the brood 
frames, upon which we shall presently place it. 
We now have several queens which have just 
hatched. We go to a strong colony, open it, 
and pick out two combs that have plenty of mc^ 
turing workere with their heade sticking out of the 
ulU. They are making their first appearance. 
We shake (not brush) aU the bees off; if there 
is only one ^f% we pick him off. Be sure not to 
leave a single worker on these two combs. We no^ 
place these two combs in our wire-bottomed box, 
(We forgot to say that we have a three-quarter 
inch hole in one end of this box, near the bot- 
tom, with a button over it). We then go to a 
hive that has plenty of fine drones. We open it 
and select (not an old drone that has been flying 
in and out of the hive for weeks, but) those 
that have light-colored heads. They are young 
drones, which hare never yet seen the outer 
world ; and when you turn them loose in the 
house we have built, they will not know but 
that is the dimensions of the world in which 
they are to play their part and die. But if you 



take an old fellow, he is like a spoiled child. 
When you attempt to curb him he will laugh 
and attempt to ^et out. We put these young 
drones in our wire-bottom box, through the 
three-quarter inch hole, for it will not do to take 
off tlie cap of the box, as the young bees just 
hatched would crawl out. We next go to our 
nucleus hive and put in the young queen. Then 
we place these boxes over the brood frames of a 
strong colony, and let them remain there five or 
six days. At the end of that time, we take off 
the boxes with the young unfertile queens, 
drones, and young workers, and set them on the 
floortof the fertilizing house which we built at 
the beginning. 

8. Let us now see what we have in these 
boxes. First, a young unfertile queen, six or 
seven days old, anxious to meet the drone. She 
passes in and out, three or four times a day. 
Second, we have twenty or more drones, that 
have never flown in the open air. They ai-e not 
conscious of a larger, brighter world abroad. 
They fl^ around ami arouim and are satisfied — 
even glad to know that they have such a world 
as this, free from the fiery old workers. Here 
they have it all to themselves. * Third, we have 
a flne lot of young workers, only six or seven days 
old, too young by ten or fifteen days to leave the 
combs, even for play. Do you now think we let 
the queen and drones fly without the workers ? 

As soon as'a queen begins to lay, we remove 
the box, making up a colony from the frames 
that were in them, and giving it the queen. If 
not, we place these boxes out under a shed, set- 
ting them on an old blanket or other woollen 
cloni, until- tiuoh time as we wish to use them. 

When we want more queens f^rttilized, we 
proceed as above. We never leave any of those 
boxes in the fertilizing house till the workers 
begin to fly out. Herein is the whole secret offer- 
Uiiting in confinement: Ebep out the workbrs. 
We know that when the queen meets the drone 
on the wing naturally, the workers are far 
beyond, at a distance, sipping nectar ft'om the 
flowers. During the month of June, when we 
bare tltousands of drones, if you wish to know 
where the drone yard is, take the course that 
your bees are flying from the apiary, and by the 
time you have traveled six or eight hundred 
yards, you will come to a place where the whole 
atmosphei*e seems flUed witU bees. No roan 
ever heard more buzzing. Borne would think 
that a large colony of bees was passing over- 
head. No, they are the drones from your apiary. 
Here are tens of thousands of them. When 
your young queen leaves the apiary, she takes 
the same course, led by the hum of both workers 
and drones. On and on she goes, and before 
she is aware of it, she has reached the desired 
haven. But do you flod any workers flyirig 
around in this locality? None, not one. They 
are all far beyond, in the fields. 

Now, brother beekeepers, I fear I have wearied 
you ; but it takes considerable space to explain 
this non-flyinc^ fertilization, so as to make it 
fully comprehended. Although I have been 
very particular to describe it in detail, I doubt 
not some will fail to understand it, for I know 
that it is next to impossible fbr half a dozen men 
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to read an article, and all understand it alike. 
If there are any questions to be asked, please 
ask them through the Journal, between this 
time and the first of April, as I shall be too 
busy after that date to furnish answers. When 
any man tells you he has had queens fertilized 
in t?i« hive^ 3,nd four ai a time, just tell him fVom 
me that he says — what's not true. 

No man ever yet contracted the entrance to 
his hive and let out the workers, and kept the 
unfertile queen from coming ^ut, and thus had 
her fertilized in the hive. If he did, all I have 
to say is that ho either has larger young queens 
than I have, or his workers are smaller than 
mine. It can't be done ! I have had many 
queens fertilized, last season, by the foregoing 
method, carrying out every manoeuvre just as 
I have presented them ; and my old fertilizing 
room now stands in Mr. Moffett's yard, in 
Trimble county, Kentucky, where I had my 
apiary the past summer. But whether I will 
build one here at Franklin, Ky., is not yet 
decided. I think I thall not have use for one, as 
I find but few colonies of black bees near me, 
and these I will Italianize early in the spring. 

W. R. KiKG, 

Franklin^ Ky. 



[?or Ui»<Aiiiericaii Bm Joarnal.} 

Hovioe. 



Mr. Editor and Bbb Joubnal FBiBia>& in 
general : We are moat happy to announce that 
our late indisposition has so searly disappeared, 
that we are enjoying perhaps as good health as 
we ever did before. We are in fact feeling so 
jubilant over restored health — **that greatest 
earthly blessing" — that we can hardly refrain 
fiom persecuting even our friends of the Journal 
with some account of the way in which it was 
brought about. 

For eighteen weeks our sole diet was lean 
meat, principally beefsteak ; and for fourteen 
weekis we did not taste even so much as a crumb 
of bread, nor any vegetables of any kind. Of 
course brisk out-door exercise was absolutely 
necessary to digest such a diet, and when unable 
to walk or work, riding was kept up forenoon 
and afternoon, almost constantly. 

After about twelve weeka^ not only a pound of 
pure beef at a mesd, but even four pounds i>er 
day, were eaten with pleasure ; and when our 
phjnrtcian informed us tiiat we could safely take 
▼egetable food once more, we did not care half 
as much about it, as we did the first month. Wo 
were told that the safest vegetable food to be 
taken at first was *' cracked' '^ wheat, or wheat 
ground in* a coffee mill tuid boile4 tn simply 
pmre water, with a IHtle salt, of course. Our 
physician advised using a little butter ; but we 
toQ^ the liberty of addmg a little honey (remem- 
ber that we had tasted none — ^not even a drop of 
anything sweet — for nearly five months), as we 
had a few jars of dover boney» put up in June, 
1870, that was so thick it could be cut with a 
' knife. 

We find ourselves so well satisfied with the 



above diet that we now eat scarcely anything 
else, except that and beef, and only hope that 
our readers will find it half as delicious, on 
trial, as we do, as we can finish almost any 
quantity with impunity for breakfast or dinner. 
We are allowed only beef for supper even now. 
We cannot speak as favorably of any fruits or 
vegetables. When we add tliat our weight in- 
creased seven poutids and a half in seven days, 
on the above regimen, we hope no one will ac- 
cuse us of having a "passion'* for steel-yards 
and spring scales. 

Is it possible that any one can have faith 
enough in what we have just narrated, to be 
benefited thereby? That much abused "good 
old Dame Nature" will cure us of all ills as 
willingly as she mends a broken bone, if she 
only has opportunity and materials, is a fact 
which we fear is but very imperfectly realized. 

On page 137 of the Beoember number of 
the Journal, Jewel Davis asks for more precision 
in regard to our queen nursing. We certainly 
should have said—" You can thus cage all the 
cells in a hive, that would be available in the 
patented queen nursery, or by any other means. " 
We hope owning a patent has not made him 
unskilful with unpatented devices. 

On page 162, C. T. Smith, we fear, did not 
maj^e his cages carefully, nor put them in place 
securely. When we describeid the device, we 
had given it a pretty fair trial, and had kept a 
number of queens caged thus until old enough 
to let their sister queens get fertilized and com- 
mence laying. Then they were removed and 
used, and the next in age released, and so on. 

We always push the wire points past each 
other, which were then waxed together, so that 
they could not well fall out, and we cannot re- 
member that we had any trouble in that way. 
After the yield of honey ceased, they "quar- 
relled" some, as we have before mentioned. If 
those who succeeded, and those who did not, 
cotdd ad reply this minute, we should like to 
hear the result. 

We certainly did not intend to speak of the 
queens we got from Mr. Grimm, in a fault-find- 
ing spirit. We were much pleased with them, 
considering the season in which they were reared 
(which we were informed of before buying), and 
the price we paid. We really were not aware 
until reminded, how our brief statement of our 
decision to send to Mr. Langstroth for a queen, 
seemed to reflect on those we purchased ftrom 
Mr. Grimm. 

Mr. Hazen's fear, on page 167, of overstocking 
a locality with a dozen hivegi or lees, sounds 
strangely as if he had read our Journal with in- 
sufficient care. When we had a dozen hives or 
less, our yield was nothing near, per hive, what 
H is now every year with over sixty. And 

WHAT WB CAHKOT DI8C0VEB 

is a single instance, where large apiaries are 
yielding less, per hive, than small ones. We 
will try and not think this article too was written 
solely with a view of eliciting inquii-ies in re^ 
gard to his patent hive, that the large results 
mentioned refer to. 
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HUKBAH FOB GALLUP I 

Old hats and new, give them a full vigorous 
swing and '* three cheers/' and hurbah again I 

Why, old fellow, what makes you so modest ? 
Do yon really mean to say that you hare taken 
SIX HinaDBED (600) POUNDS of honey fVom one 
bive in one season, and been &• quiet about it? 
Why we are going to make such a fuss, that you 
can hear us ^m ''Maine to Mexico,*' when we 
beat it, Tiext summer. 

You don't tell us half enough ftbout it. Ton 
gave them combs, you say ; but really, now, did 
you give ihem no brood or young bees, as Mr. 
Hazen does ? We have no fears that we can pro- 
duce a tofiy if that course be allowed. 

We would like to state it thus— How many 
pounds of surplus honey can the progeny of one 
queen produce in a season ? 

One matter we almost forgot. Mr. Hazen 
Speaks of bees starving on account of overstock- 
ing. Bless his heart, has no one ever told him 
that we now give our bees their winter sup- 
plies, as a farmer provides for his cattle and 
sheep ; only we simply take about as much 
trouble to do it as would require to stack up the 
quantity of hay that an animal would need over 
winter, and turn them in the lot to keep them- 
selves. Does he consider feeding "violence" 
too ? After the several hundred pounds his bees 
have given him, does he let them starve ? Does 
the «* society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals" not include insects among the objects 
of their care ? If they do, oh, my I what a task 
they will have I 

Mr. £ditor, do we find too much fault ? Some- 
how we fear our pen rnns too much that way ; 
and for that reason, in fact, we decided not to 
say a single word about the Cleveland convention, 
just to check any such lurking disposition. 
There was much there thsit we were pleased with, 
and many persons whom we were glad to meet, 
and things that we would not have missed under 
scarcely any consideration ; but now look here, 
old pen, you'll just get yourself flopped away on 
the shel^ if you doirt shut up. It's no business 
of yours if Mr. King did forget to tell us how he 
"loved Mr. Langstroth," as at the Cincinnati 
convention ; nor why he changed his mind about 
being secretary, after publishing to the world in 
his paper, flatly that he wouldn't no hoto,* Of 
course he knew nothing derogatory to Mr. 
Langstroth's fair name, until he found that tliat 
gentleman conld neither be bought nor driven ; 
ryor did h". tfien, until he went to Eui'ope with the 
fixed determinatifin to " hunt up something I" 

Once more, olcl pen, is it our business to start 
up. K the mass of beekeepers are satisfied to 
pass it all without notioe or comment, why should 
we ? If King's conventions are painftil to us, 
we won't ffo to any more— that is, if we could 
only tell when he was going to preside." 

We are sorry to see Mrs. Tupper's remarks on 
artificial swarming reported so di£ferent f^m 
what she did say— especially the latter part, 
which we fear would be rather exhaustive even 



♦ "JVbto epUeymri,** Is the cry of every hypocriti- 
cal scbeemer. [Ed. 



to lotoa bee* the past season. We presume the 
reporters did not notice it before it got into 
print. 

And now, brother beekeepers all, hurrah for 
the rows of— not jars, but — barrels of honey 
this time. "Our better half" suggests clean 
white barrels. Whiskey barrels don't look well. 

Barrels of honey for 1872 ; one from each hive, 
and ftrom Gallup's hive two I 

liovicB, AS OP Old. 



[For the Ameriean Boe JoarnaL] • 

Sotification. 

Mb. Editob:— Allow us, through the Journal, 
to inform its readers and save them the trouble 
of writing to us, that we are out of the Italian 
bee business and have neither queens nor colo- 
nies for sale. Six years' experience has satisfied 
ns that we can make a more profitable use of 
our bees than to use them to breed queens at 
present prices. Hence we have withdrawn from 
the business, with the intention of never re- 
suming it, except perhaps to accommodate a 
few personal friends with queens, when we 
have them to spare. 

In this connecti<m, we wish to say a few 
words in relation to our experience in buying 
qneens, and to give * 

OBEDIT WHBBB CBEDIT IS DUE. 

We have bought quite a number of Italian 
queens ; we have bought them both in the 
United States and in Europe ; we have bought 
them of several different parties, and paid for 
them prices varying from seven francs to fifteen 
dollars, each. While, as a general rule, we 
have been fairly and honorably dealt with, and 
good queens have been sent to us — some of them 
valuable one3 ; justice to Mr. Langstroth re- 
quires that we should give him' the credit of 
sending us the best and most valuable queen 
we have ever received, judging her by her pro- 
lificness and the uniform high color of her 
queen, drone, and worker progeny. We have 
bred queens from her to the fifth generation, 
with the same uniform high color of the woricers 
from each succeeding generation of queens. We 
consider this a test of purity that is perfectly 
reliable, no matter how highly colored the 
queens, drones, and workers are. 

WANTED I 

In the summer of 1870 we had two queens 
not more than two-thirds of whose eggs would 
hatch workers ; the remaining one-third would 
produce drones, though deposited in worker 
oomb. We are in want of such a queen next 
year : and if any reader of the Journal who has 
one during the season of 1872, will send her to 
us by mail, we will rtoiprocate the favor in any 
way he may suggest. It is immaterial to us 
whether the queen is pore Italian, black, or 
mixed. J. H. Town ley. 

Parma, Mioh , Dec 20, 1871. 

t3F"A queen that has been very prolific, will 
UBuallji when s^pera^i^qfttion approaches^ de> 
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posit eggs in worker oelk, a portion of which, 
fftaduaUy iucreasing in numbeV, will produce 
drones. She is almost certain to do this largely, 
if the period, of superannuation happens to be 
in May or June :— THe supply of spermatazoa 
in t^e spermatheca of such a queen being nearly 
exhausted, many of her eggs, though laid in 
worker cells, pass without impregnation. That 
snch queens are unconscious of impotence in 
this regard, while they may have a foreboding of 
their impending fate, is evident from their con- 
tinued oviposition in worker cells exclusively. — 
[Ed. 



[for the American Bee JoamaL] 

Transfening B«e8. 



There are, all through our country, great 
numbers of bees still in box hives, and some 
even in the old-fashioned hollow log, which, by 
the way, is just as good, or a little better. 
Many of our people have not yet discovered that 
to make beekeeping pay, the bees must be in 
movable comb hives. But they are waking up, 
not only to the importance of bee-culture, but to 
the necessity of having their bees under com- 
plete control. 

. Those who are not informed on the subject, 
regai-d it as a very formidable undertaking to 
transfer a colony of bees, stores and all, ^om 
an old hive to a new one ; but those who have 
experience in it, find it unattended with diffi- 
culty. To be able to do it in the easi^t manner, 
however, is quite an accomplishment in the bee- 
keepers' art; and knowledge and skill have not 
yet made such advancement that improvement 
may not be made by the interchange of experi- 
ment and observation. And, with your perrais- 
Bion, Mr. Editor, I will give some of the results 
of my little experience. 

After trying nearly everything recommended 
for holding combs in place unlil the bees fasten 
them in frames. I have fallen back upon slender 
strips of wood held in place by wire. The strips 
should be made of tough straight-grained wood, 
and should be a little more than an eighth of an 
inch square. They should be long enough to 
reach a little above and a little below the frames, 
and have a notch in each end to receive the 
wires. Tough wire should be used, stiff enough 
to hold the sticks somewhat nrmly, and yet not 
too stiff to be easily wrapped around tlie ends of 
the sticks. The wires should be cut about three 
inches long ; half of the sticks should be counted 
out and a wire attached to each end of each 
stick, by two or three turns of the wire around 
% in the notch, and then they are readv for use. 

I use a transfer board, having blocks nailed 
on it to hold the irames in place while the comb 
is being filled in. It has also grooves to recftve 
the sticks, which are to be fastened on the lower 
side of the frame as it lies on the transfer board. 
My frames being only twelve inches wide, I use 
two pairs of sticks to each frame. When every 
thing is ready, I lay down two of the sticks 
having the wires on, them, in the grooves of the 



tnmsfer board, and lay the frame over them. 
The frame is prevented from getting out of place 
by the small block, nailed to the board. Having 
cut out a piece of comb of suitable size, I lay it 
on the fraiie, or, if not too wide, put the upper 
edge within the fraise, pressing it against the 
under side of the top bar, amd vrith a sharp 
knife tilm the projecting edges of the comb, so 
that it can be toroed down into the frame. This 
is much better than to lay tlie comb on the 
board and aftef having marked and trimmed it, 
^ring the fVame over it. It is quicker and 
more easily done, and there is less danger of 
injuring the comb. When the comb is in place^ 
I lay two sticks having no wires attached, im*> 
mediately over the two that are under the comb, 
wrap the ends of the wires around them, and 
raising up one end of the transfer board to 
bring the frame to a perpendicular position, put 
it into the hive. 

Unless a hive is verv populous, and the 
weather warns I do not taJce the trouble to drive 
the bees out before transferring the combs. I 
smoke them pretty well before removing them 
from the old stand, giving them time to fill them- 
selves with honey. I then carry the hive to a 
convenient- place, set it down bottom upward, 
drive the bees down with smoke, and with a cola 
chisel cut the nails, and take off one side of the 
hive^ so as .to expose the combs to the best ad- 
vantage. The tools needed, besides hatchet and 
cold chisel^ ase a lougtbladed carving knife and 
a three-eighth inch iron rod having at one end 
a steel blade bent at a right angle, and about 
one inch and a half long from the angle to the 
point : and at the other end a handle such as is 
used for small chisels. This tool is about twenty 
inches long. It is used for cutting off combs 
which cannot be conveniently reached with a 
knife. 

Four or five heads of broom coi n tied securely 
and firmly together, are better than anything 
else I have tried, for brushing bees from the 
combs. 

After placing the first comb in the new hive, 
I brush all the bees on combs subsequently cut 
out into it, that they may cluster on any brood 
it may contain. When all the combs are in the 
new hive, I shake the remaining bees down in 
front of it, let them go in, and then place it on 
the old stand. It is well always to place an 
empty hive, or a box of some kind, containing 
a piece of comb from the hive, on the old stana 
to receive and retain the returning bees, until 
the work is done. It is better that the comb 
contain unsealed brood. 

I have transferred bees in March and in No- 
vember, and in nearly every month between, 
and have never had i^em do otherwise than 
well. I have bad less trouble with robbers in 
March and in October and November, than in 
May and June. It is not a good plan to transfer 
many eolcmies on the same day, unless it can be 
done in a house that will exclude robbers, as all 
the bees in the neighborhood will, after awhile, 
be attracted by tho exposed honey. 

M. Mahin. 

I^eto CastUi Ind., Dec. 28, 1871. 
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[7or tb« A]iieri«Mi B«6 Joornal.] 

Votes of a Begiimer. 



Mb. Ebitob, and beekeepers generally, greet- 
ing ;— The honey season is past^ and ere this we 
haye all counted our profits, if not in dollars and 
cents altogether, then in bees and hone^ ; and 
many a sweet morsel* we shall e^joy dunng the 
winter. 8ome of us, too, are donbtless able to 
supply otheriB with a portion, provided they pay 
for itc I say tM, for 1 number myself now as a 
beekeeper, or at least as beginning to be. Though 

1 haye to acknowledge some failures, during the 
past season, yet, taking it altogether, as I had 
never handled a bee before, I am quite well satis- 
fied with the summer's operations — ^which sum 
up as follows : 

Commenced with 18 stocks, in almost 

all kind of hives, at a cost of |8 each, |104 00 
87 hives, at |2 each, 54 00 

2 queens, at |2.60 each, 5 00 

Total, 1168 00 



An increase of 18 stocks, $8 each, • 
Increase in value, by Italianising, . 
600 lbs. of honey, at 20 cents per lb., 
1 swarm from the woods, . ' . . . 



1104 00 

65 00 

120 00 

800 



Total, $287 00 

The balance, $124, may go to pay for time. 

I do not give these figures because they show 
very great profit, but to eive facts. I do believe 
that while a few will reach such figures as Novice 
and Grimm, the majority of beekeepers will only 
attain to a less amount. But, of course, in order 
to progress, each must strive to be one of the 
successful few. 

novicb'b queen nubssbt* 

Immediately on receipt of the Journal, I made 
several, perhaps a dozen of these nurseries ; but 
succeeded in saving only two queens by them. 
I guess I mu8t have bungled somewhat; but 
Novice did not toll us how he had succeeded. 
Will he please tell us whether he has been suc- 
cessful with them ? Novice says, after removing 
the wire cages, the combs would be uninjure£ 
Now, in my operations the bees would in every 
case gnaw the comb on the inside of the cages, 
and the old ones on the outside ; so that some- 
times a piece of comb would fall out on remov- 
ing the cage. 

INTBODTJCTION OP QXTEEK8. 

I have been almost uni£6cmly sucoessftil in 
introducing my queens this summer, by simply 
xmojovinff the black queen aod immediately 
oagiag uie Italian queen, and putting her be^ 
tween the combs at the top. In about twenty- 
four hours I would release her without any fut- 
ther ceremony, except that two or thr«e times I 
used smoke or sweeteaed water. I also mixed 
up my bees, by chauc^ng frames, bees and all ; 
and had no fighting but twice. Late this fall, 
however, I used chip smoke to unite my nuclei. 



lakgbtboth'b method. 
I would here say, that upon two occasipns I 
found a young queen, just hatched, perhaps hot 
Over five hours old. I at once sought for and 
destroyed a black queen, and immediately with- 
out any ceremony, put her on a frame, holding 
it in my hand. She was well received, and has 
now a fair stock of bees as her progeny. Th^y 
are hybrids. The other was introduced to a 
nucleus, from which I had taken the queen just 
a short time before. She was received without 
any molestation, and in due time given to a ftdl 
stock. 

THE HONET EXTRACTOR. 

I do not know but I overdid the thing by the use 
of my extractor. I did not get it finished as soon 
as I wished, so that some of my stocks were full of 
honey, and waiting for me. I think my figures 
would have been larger if I could have used the 
extractor earlier. I emptied most of the stocks 
twice. The second time about the middle of 
July. At this time most of my bees seemed to 
resent this kind of treatment, not by stinging, 
but by a sulky behavior. They seemed to stop 
working with their usual energy ; yet they con- 
tinued to work some till the last of July and 
August, but not to give me any surplus. Not 
suspecting that all would not be as well as could 
be, I did not examine them till some time in Octo- 
ber. I then found no brood or eggB, and they were 
not as well stocked with bees as I should like thmn 
to be. But, still, all* seemed to have honev in 
I^enty^. Now I suspect I ought to have fed them 
some in July ; ana this I aaknowledge is my 
fault, for Mr. Langstroth gave me directions in 
Aill, in Hire and Honey Bee, but I did not follow 
it out to the letter. 

A Beqinnbb. 

nr The writer's name became detached from 
his communication, and lost. Will he favor us 
with it? 



[Tor the American Bee JoamAl.] 

Batisfiustory Sestdts. 

Mr. Editor : — Once tipon a time I promised 
the readers of our Journal that I would make a 
report of the season's operations (lb71) ; but 
after looking over the reports of some in former 
numbers of the Journal, my fiuth in my ability 
to make the best import for the season was some- 
what " dampened.*' For instance, when I read 
Katie Grimm's report, I thought ** How wonder- 
ful Is man " and the honey slmger, and yet how 
much more wonderful is a woman with such 
energr and strength 1 Indeed, my three hundred 
pounds of honey for one day's work, sunk into 
utter insignificance in comparison, and yet I am 
veiy well satisfied with the results of the season 
in gay own case. Now for the fi^piresi 

The spring of 1871 found me m possession of 
twenty stocks of bees, about one-half of which 
were blanks, and the remainder Italians and hy- 
brids. Five of the number came out of winter 
Quarters so weak that I received no profit from 
liem in swarms or honey. These colonies I built 
up without any aid from other stocks ; and four 
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oat of the five commenced vrith only two combs 
eachy in the spring. From each of the five I 
have taken two queens, forcing them to supply 
themselves with others from sealed queen cells ; 
and they are all now in prime condition for win- 
tering, with their hives full of combs and bees. 

Wishing to set all my stocks Italianized this 
season, from the other fifteen colonies I formed 
twelve nuclei for raising queens to supply my 
new swarms and Italianize my natives. This I 
succeeded in doing, without Rouble ; have sold 
about forty dollars' worth of queens to my 
neighbors, at reasonable figures ; and am winter- 
ing ten queens in their nucleus hives, seven of 
which are purely fertilized. 

My honey account for the season, stand as 
follows : 

Pure white basswood honey, extracted, 700 lbs. 
Mixed and dark, " " 200 '* 

In small frames and boxes, 600 ** 

In large frames, in upper story, . . . 200 " 

Makinginan, ....... 1700 lbs. 

The fifteen oolonies have given me, besidss, an 
increase of twenty swarms, all of whieh are in 
winter quarters in good condition. 

In extracting I only operated on my old colo- 
nies, and such of the new ones as had been sup- 
plied with empty combs, except where I extracted 
from new combs for queen raising. And, by the 
way, I get much finer queens from new combs 
than I can get from old. 

My honey I have sold at from twenty-three to 
twenty-eight oenta per pound— averaging fully 
twen^-five oents. 

The profit fbr the season would foot np aa 
follows : 
For honey sold (1200 lbs. at 25 oents 

per lb.), 1800.00 

Honey still on hand (600 lbs. at 25 cents), 125 00 

?aeenssold, 40 00 
wenty new swarms, worth $10 each, 
exclusive of hives, 200 00 

Making Ik total of $665 00 

Or, an average of $44^ per colony. 
The colonies from which I extracted most 
fi^6elj»gave me the most box honey this fkll, and 
are in much the best oondition for wintec, being 
belter supplied with bees hatched late in the 
season. From this summer's exi^erieaee with 
the extractor, I have come to the conclusion 
Hiat, in a season like the past, aH the honey we 
can get with the extractor is more than dear 
gain. J. S. BsNJAMor. 

JEMkfifrd, lewa, Dec. 15, 1871. 

♦■• — 
[Tor kh« Aaitileaa B«e JovnaLl 

Timber for Honey Casks. 

A correspondent of the Journal asks for infor- 
mation on this subject. I put my honey hi ten 
gallon oaken casket .and do not perceive that 
they impart any taste foreign to the honey. 

Hit. OALLUr— WHBRB IS HX? 

Let's hear a word. There are some of «s 



(who did not send the dollarr, of course, ) who are 
waiting patiently for the promised description of 
his bee-hive. I am particularly interested, for I 
adopted the form given by him in the Journal 
some time since. 

I bought up some stocks this f^ll, so that I 
have now in my cellar thirty-eight stocks in 
good condition, according to my poor judgment, 
and I am ^waiting anxiously for the end of a long 
winter, when the little workers will show how 
they have borne confinement. Till then,- adieu. 

H. H. Phelpb. 

Fine Island, Minn. 



[For the American Be« Joarnal.] 

Beport of Progress. 

IhSAB JouRSAL :— We always welcome your 
appearance on our tables, for well do we know 
that we shall oain some useful knowled^ from 
your pages. Blow sorry we felt for Novice, 
when reading his article in the November num- 
bet, and found that even he can get into trouble. 
Taking warning from his sad experience, we* 
appointed ours^f an investigating committee of 
one^ and entered on duty at once. As we had 
used our extractor rather late in the season, we 
examined those hives first that we had taken 
from last, and found they had filled the empty 
conibs about half full. These we had placedf in 
the centre of the hive, as we returned tnem firom 
the extractor. ( Wa$ that right f) 

The past season was a good one for bees iii 
this loc^ility. They worked busily on buckwheat 
and smart weed until it ifas killed by the frosts 

We commenced the season with twenty-six 
(26) stocks, and increased our number to forty- 
eight (48), and reared about seventy-five (75) 
queens. Our yield of surplus honey was not 
great, yet we found our stocks all in good con- 
dition for winter, except a few late swarms, 
which we Supplied with full frames kept in re- 
serve. Now, thought we, all are in good con- 
dition for winter, and dismissed the matter from 
our mind, giving our attention to visiting friends. 
But on moving our stocks to the cellar, we found 
that one weak one which we had supplied with 
honey had been robbed, and the bees were dead. 
We {uso found another stock dead, with abund- 
ance of honey. The bees were clustered just 
below the honey, some had crept into the cells, 
while ottiers were clustered over them. Can any 
one tell us what killed those bees ? 

AH our bees are Italians except some few 
hybrids. We have sold queens, bees and honey 
to an amount of one hundred and forty dollars, 
and have considerable honey on hand still. We 
sell all our honey at twenty-five cents per pound. 

Flattering oarself that we had been rather 
successful in queen rearing, we determined to 
procure imported queens, and to be certain that 
6iey were imported, we concluded to play impor- 
ter for once. Some time in August we ordered 
apadcage of eight queens from Edward Uhle. 
We waited with patience till the 12th of Octo- 
ber, when they arrived by express. There was 
no time lost in bringing them home, and with 
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no small degree of anxiety did we proceed to ex- 
amine box after box. To our surprise and joy 
we found every queen alive. We expressed one 
to a fnend, and now came our trouble. Seven 
valuable queens to be introduced, and so very 
late in the season 1 * • 

Tet the trial must be made. We cached tbe 
queens, destroyed those of the stocks, and imme- 
diately hung the cages containisg the strangers 
into the several hives, left them thus four days, 
then raised the cages and tied over the top of 
each a bit of newspaper smeared with honey, 
replaced them, and left the bees to liberate the 
queens at will. On examining them ten days 
after we found each queen lively and perfectly 
at home among her American subjects. 

If we are successful in wintering them, we 
shall be able to furnish pure Italian queens to 
all who may favor us with their orders next 
season. Having been successful in importing 
we shall continue to make new importations 
from time to time, in order to keep our stock 
good. 

Mks. E. a. D. MoBQAir. 

Pella, Iowa, Jan« 8, 1872. 



[For the Ameiiccn Bee Jomrnal.] 

Beport of a Season's Work. 

Mr. Editor :— Not having very much to do at 
present, I thought I would give the readers of 
your valuable Journal some account of my last 
season's operations. 

On the first of May I found all my stocks in 
the weakest possible ^ condition. There were 
fortv-eight colonies in all, having lost twelve 
during the winter and spring from having forced 
queens. I raised several queens the previous 
season, and by the first of June every one was 
dead. Hence I consider forced queens of but 
little account, as I bought several such, and 
never had one to live a year from the time I got 
her. 

Thus on the first of May I had forty-eight 
stands. They were so weak that I only got 
seventeen swarms from the whole. The first 
swarm came out on the ninth of June, and the 
remainder afterwards, up to the tenth of July. 
The first swarm gave me one hundred and twenty 
pound's of honey, and my bees, old and young, 
sixty-five stands, averaged me nearly eighty 
pounds of honey each. About one-hau of this 
was extracted, for which I got fifteen cents per 
pound. For box honey I obtained twenty cents 

rir pound. From the 1st to the 15th of August 
took all the honey from each and every hive. 
After that they had nothing to work on but 
buckwheat. Some twenty-five stands made from 
eighty to eighty-five pounds of honey each. 
That is they filled their hives, which required 
from forty-five to fifty pounds, and filled besides 
some twenty-five boxes with from thirty-five to 
forty pounds each— all from buckwheat. The 
rest filled their boxes full and put from ten to 
thirty pounds in their boxes. Every hive I have 
on the place has rather too much honey, as they 
are not wintering well, and this 1^ the greatest 
trouble I have in wintering bees. I have seen it 



stated by some that their bees did not ^t enough 
honey to winter on. Now such a thing I have 
never known here. My pasture is all artificial 
now, but I have sold my form and bought another 
in the grove, some six miles to the south. Here 
I am going to put out a larg^ pasture, such as 
alsike clover, mellilot clover, and buckwheat. 
There are plenty of thorn bushes, wild plums, 
crab apples, elm, maple, and hickory trees, and 
not less than one hundred acres of basswood or 
linden trees within a mile of this location. If 
there i^ ftoy honey in linden I expect to get 
some. I think I have the most favorable situa- 
tion for bees that could be found in a long travel. 

R. MiLLEB. 

Malugin Orov^ IIU. 



[For the iiXDerieAn Bee Journal.] 

A Few iDqairies. 



Mb. Editob :— -As the .tiihe has come around 
for my subscription I wish to ask a few questions. 

1st. At what time does the "basswood" blos- 
som in Centml Illinois? I live on the prairie 
several miles from timber, and never saw bass- 
wood in bloom. I am thinking of planting a 
prove in the spring, and should be pleased to 
hear ftx>m parties having basswood trees for sale. 

2d. At what age does the basswood tree beein 
to yield honey? Our honey supplies in this 
locality consist mainly of white clover, buck- 
wheat and Spanish needles. In wet seasons 
bees have abundant pasturage, but in dry ones 
they ''go for the grapes" and any other firuit 
'that srnto tiieir taste. There are hundreds of 
pounds of grapes destroyed by bees in this 
neighborhood in the past two seasons. 

Our town site is one mile square, and there 
were about four hundred colonies of bees located 
on that aorea last season, but owing to the drouth 
and the great number of bees, I fear a portion of 
them wiu fail to take wing in the spring of 18T2. 

I would also like to ask Mr. R. M. Argo if he 
kills more bees .when- manipulating his close 
fitting fhimes than he does when using firames 
that hang half an ineh apart. 

I close b^ propoefng three cheers fbr CkUlup 
and the American Bee Journal. 

S. W. LoiTD. 

THrden, lUt., Jan. 8, 18T2. 

t^We doubt whether the bMt iigured the 
grapes as charged. We have never yet been 
able to find one attacking a sound ripe grape, 
peach, or other i^uit, though we have often s^n 
them appropriating the juices of such as had 
been it^jured by wa8ps,*or other insects, or birds 
—thus making themselves useful by gatherini^ 
up and saving what would otherwise have been 
lost. Let grape growers and firuit oulturists use 
their own eyes oarefnlly in watching birds and 
insects, and they may be undeceived. The 're- 
cently introduced European •sparrow, however 
valuable it may possibly pcove to be, as a cater- 
pillar exterminator, is lUmost certain to do more 
damage to vineyards in one season than bees 
have done since the day {hat Koah bec^mie a 
vigneron.— [Ed. 
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[For the AmertoftB Bm Journal.] 

IntroduGmg Qneens ; or the Giaad Modus 
Operandi. 

Mb. Editob : — ^Having tried many of the 
plans given in the Journal for introducing 
queens, I found there would still be some fail- 
ores occasionally. Now here is a way that has 
proved sure every time : Make a box of the same 
dimensions as tbe hive, six or seven inches deep ; 
nail on a boaxd for a bottom; on the upper 
edge tack on cloth to prevent the escape of 
smoke ; bore a hole through one of the sides to 
blow smoke through. When opefatiUj^, set the 
hive on this box ; then load your . fumigator 
with puff-ball, and proceed as Mr. Quinby 
directs, and drop the bees. Look out ibr the 
qneen, if she was not destroyed before you 
smok^ the bees. The better way is to kill the 
black queen before smoking them, as then they 
do not need to be smoked so much. Have 
ready another box, about three inches deep, 
with bottom, and inch holes through its sides, 
covered with wire cloth, to let in fresh air. Put 
the bees in this box and set the hive over them. 
When the bees revive, and begin to climb up, 
put in your Italian queen, and keep the bees 
confined till next morning. They should also 
have upward ventilation. 

Can some one tell me, through the Journal, 
how to keep my bees from swar^jLig ? I would 
rather have honey than swarms. 

The past season was not as good as last year. 
My bees made one^third less honey this year than 

last PSTBR LiyiNGSTON. 

N&io 8aUm, N. F., Dec. 28, 1871, 



[Vor the Amerloan Bee Joarnal,] 

Beport from Pratt's Hdlow, MadiAm' Oo., N. Y. 

Mb. Editob: — The commencement of our 
season here wa« poor, but by the 20th of June 
the bees beean to get honey pretty freely, and 
so continued until the-fl^t c^ August, as our 
8«fMoa ends eariy with the basswood bloom. 

I hived one Isurge swarm on the 16th of July, 
and uk fifteen days they filled a common box hive 
and six 5 lb. boxes* I think I never saw bees 
get honey faster than they did this year from the 
basswooa blossoms. 

I began the season with twenty-five oolomes. 
They increased to forty-five, mostly by natural 
swaiming. I took firom them — young swarms 
and all— nine thousand eight hundred (9«800) 
pounds of box honey, including weight of boxes, 
and sold it in that form at an average of twenty 
owrts per pound. 

I doubled a good many of my young swarms. 
I think that those I thus doubled averaged me 
sbctyjponnds of box honey per hive, while those 
tlwt I hived singly* did not average over fifteen 
pounds to the mve. Wi|l it not pay to double 
yonag swarms, where they can be bought in the 
fyi for t.YQ dollars each ? I can buy plenty of 
blade bees in this coonty, in box hives for that 
price. 



I think the golden willows are a great help to 
bees in the spring. I was at my father's in 
Oneida county, about the first of May. There 
are a great many of those willows there, and I 
think his bees came in as loaded flom them as 
they did. here from the basswoods. This year 
the bees got such a start ft'om the willows, that 
they commenced swarming as soOn as the apple 
trees came in blossom, or say the 18th and 20th 
of Mav. 

My i)est coloBy, this year, of black bees in a 
box hive, gave me one hundred and fifty (150) 
pounds of box honey. A good manv of the 
boxes had a considerable amount of dry comb 
in them. I think I can ^et one-third more honey 
in that way than by smgle capping. My best 
half-blood colony gave me one hundred and 
twenty-five (125) pounds of box honey, with 
only the natural start* combs in the boxes; 

I had a few Italians and half-bloods. They 
commenced swarming about one week earlier 
than the blacks. 

My bees were mostly in box hives. I could 
have got more fi'om them if they had all been in 
shallow Langstroth hives. I am making a him- 
dred Langstroth and a hundred Quinby hives 
for the coming season. 

Probably twenty of my swarms went to the 
woods. One large swarm that I had trebled, 
started work in the hive, and continued about 
forty-eight hours, then left for the woods with- 
out alight] n|^. I expected a hundred pounds of 
honey from it, if it had stayed. 

G. T. Feabon. 

Dec. 29, 1871. 



[For the Amerlean Bee Journal.] 

Qq^^Bi c^nd Oorrespondmg Eives, 

On page 114 of the November number of the 
Journal, Mr. Benjamin says he feels sorry for 
friend (>allup. Now, save your sorrow, friend 
B., for we can stand any amount of such pitch- 
ing in. But the amount of correspondence that 
I had before! sent that article charging the 
dollar, no live man could possibly standT Those 
same chaps that have done the pitching in, 
would like to have Gallup devote his entire time 
to correspondents, and then kick him for not 
doing more. Btill^ this is not what we started 
for In this article. It ii| about that queen's 
laying herself to deal^ in our Youreka, Back 
Actioui Extractor, Reversible, Revolvable, Mova- 
ble Comb, Twin Bee Hive. It is a well known 
fact, that some queens will lead out a swarm, 
fill a standard hive, lead out another swarm, and 
fill that hive, still lead out a third, and fill l^at 
hive also. And with us, such prolific queens 
are almost Invariably long-lived. We have had 
them retail! their full prolifioness the fourth 
season, and do as weU as a majority of queena 
still in their fifth season. But, suppose your 
figures are correct, and on my principle a queen 
will produce the workers to gather eight hun- 
dred (800) poifnds of honey in one season ; or, 
on the old plan, it takes her three years to pro- 
duce the sam» result; we say, let her spread 
herself. There may be something more here 
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yet, that you haye not thought of. We once 
removed a lar^e swarm of bees (from a house) 
that had been there a number of years, and they 
had a queen as large again as a common one. 
Again, we removed a swarm from a large bass- 
wood log, ana found the old queen a tremendous 
large one (not as large as an ox, but large 
for a queen). Yfe also round extra large queen 
cells, and made three extra large swarms from 
the old log. Queens and que^ cells were extra 
large, that were raised in our^large colonies 
last season. The bees seem to expend large 
amounts of wax on the cells, and place an 
extra large amount of food in them. 0. L. 
Adair, in his ** Outlines of Bee-Culture," says, 
on page 18 : ** Jtii found in practice, that the 
queen i$ more prolific in a hiM tohere ehe is not 
crowded for room to depoeU eggs, and the whole 
population is more industrious.^^ And on page 
17, he says : " Queens raised in full sized cham- 
bers^ are larger, more prolific, and live longer,^* 
&c. In practice, certainly, we agree with Mr. 
. Adair. If this is correct, then, in an extra large 
colony, we can raise extra large queens to meet 
the emergency. So far, so g^xl. Right here, 
we will say, that 1I&. Adair^s section hive is used 
in just as many forms, with the same size 
frames or sections, as we used in our hive. We 
obtained some valuable suggestions from him 
and his hive at the conventions last winter. 
After using the extractor, we formed an opinion 
of what we wanted for a hive, and we went to 
the conventions chock fUll of our ideas, and 
Mr. Adair waa the only individual we found 
there that had formed the same opinions ; or if 
others had, they kept jbhem to themselve|B. We 
do not intend to use lasgo hives exclusively, but 
in connection with our standard hives; 

K Gallup. 
Orchard, Iowa, Dec, 1871. 



[7or the AmertMn Bet Jonnukl.] 

Virgin Qneeni becoming DroM Layen . 

^ III. 

One Tear ago last summer, I had at one time 
securea so many hatchM queens and maturing 
queen cells, from stocks that had swarmed natur- 
fdly, that I had a queen in each of my one hun- 
dred and three (108) nuclei then running, and 
quite a number of queens left which I preserved 
in nuclei that had no fertile queen. In a num- 
ber of instances those extra queens were neg- 
lected or killed by the workers, as soon as the 
queen at liberty became fertile. A small num- 
ber, however, was saved in such of these nuclei 
as had lost the queens at liberty, during their 
wedding flight. Much occupied, then, by other 
pressing work, I did not liberate those queens 
until they were fourteen davs old. They were 
readily accepted by the workers, and I noticed 
some of them making their wedding flight the 
same day they were liberated. Three days 
afterwards I examined the nuclei containing 
those queens, and found five of them fertile and 
laying. This was on the seventeenth day after 
they were hatched. A few days later I had oc- 
casion to fill a large number of orders for un- 



tested queens, and shipped those five among 
others. Think of my surprise when I found the 
progeny of all those five queens was drone brood 
in worker co|nbs ! Qf course I had to send other 
queens immediately ; but this turning drone 
layer at so early an a^ was contrary to aU my 
former experience. A queen that had hatched 
on April 4th, at the time when I wintered out 
my bees, did not commence laying until the forty- 
third day of her age, and laid worker eggs ex- 
clusively in worker cells for thre^ months and a 
half, wheu she commenced intermingling some 
drone eggs among worker brood, and was then 
superseded. Three other queens hatched on 
April 15th, and at liberty in their hives, com- 
menced laying drone eggs exclusivelv on the 28d 
day of their age. At one time in tne month of 
September I had forty-five queens, none of 
which were impregnated, on account of cold, 
rainy weather prevailing, over three weeks old. 
The weather had changed, becoming fine and 
warm, and all these queens, except a few that 
were lost or killed, were impregnated in the 
course of two days^ and became regularly 
fertile. 

If the above reported exi)erience of voang 
queens becoming drone layers when caged four- 
teen days in warm weather, should be confirmed 
by further observation and corroborated by the 
experience of other queen breeders, it would 
seem to be established that virgin queens could 
not be kept long in cages or queen nurseries 
without detriment, even if they should not be 
neglected or killed by the bees in whose hives 
they are placed for preservation. I find, however, 
that work^ bees that have a prolific, fertile 
queen in thei]: hives, will try their best to destroy 
virgin queens kept in queen nurseries or cages — 
probably apprehensive that their -own queen waa 
in danger. 

A. Gbimm. 

J^ersoi^ Tftii., ia71. 



[For tba Amerletn Bee JoamAl.] 

In Peace Prepare for War. 

As there is not much to be done now iAokt oar 
pets are snugly stored away in their vrinter 
quarters, perhaps dreaming of better days, prob- 
ably now is the most favorable time to mature 
ourplans fbr the confine season. 

We have read carefully the Journal for 1870 
and 1871, and have been expecting so see som^ 
body recommending for the management of bees, 
a plan like our own, or one very similar ; but as 
we have not seen anything quite Hke it,' we 
will give it for whatever it may be worth. 

Mr. ^itor, this is no new fangled thing. Wd 
have practiced it for the past ten years, vnththe 
best results. Like many readers of the Journal 
I am located where forage consists almost en- 
tirely of white and alsike clover; and those 
situated like myself will be the ones that will be 
beneflied by my plan. Every beekeeper knows 
that, in such locations, the time for gathering 
honey is verv short— at longest not more than 
sixty days. Kow, if you expect much surplus. 
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yon must have very populous stocks to gather it. 
Then comes the question, what do we consider 
strong stocks ? Well, we consider a hive that 
did not swarm, a good stock, generally giving 
QS a good surplus ; and yet even such sometimes 
£ail to come up to our standard. But we will 
now try and give you our plan for making work- 
ing swarms. Let me here remark that ipy ex- 
perience has been with black bees and natural 
swarming. The past season I introduced about 
twenty Ixalian and hybrid queens. 

And now, Mr. Editor, for example,* I have on 
hand fifty-four stocks, provided all come out 
right in the spring. Suppose these all send out 
a swarm each, fifty-four in number — ^what shall 
I do with so many swarms ? I have only twenty 
empty hives, and am determined not to make 
any more, because it is honey that I am after, 
and if I should double my stock, I should not 
get honey enough to grease a pan-cake. 

I will now try to explain how I manage. A few 
days before swarming commences, I locate all 
my empty hives in my yard, just where I want 
them to stand through the season. I have all 
swarms in a basket hive as tiiey issue, and carry 
them to the hives designed for them. Do not 
forget to mark day and date on every hive both 
old and young. We will now take it for granted 
that you have already hived eight new swarms. 
Well, if any of them have been hived three, 
four or five days, it makes no particular differ- 
ence, though we prefer four days. Kow intro- 
duce another big swarm in each. But a neighbor 
tolls us we coiud not put two of his swarms in 
one of our hives. Moonshine I We never had 
two swarms in our life, but we could toake room 
for them, and keep them at wo^k too, when any- 
thing sweet was to be found abroad. But we 
are off the track again. Well, we said put in 
another big swarm. But we want a fair fixing — 
half a dozen platforms, four feet lonfi^ and three 
feet wide, made of inch boards. Nail two strips 
on the top, one at each side to prmect two 
inches, to ctamp on the bottom board of the hive 
to be doubled up. A board, of course, is nailed 
at the other eno, whieb makes it level with the 
hive that is to receive the swarm. Now, when 
you have nailed a lath on each side of your 
platform, to keep the bees from falling on the 
gi*ound when tkej begin to scatter ; one thing 
more, and we are re^y for action. Baise tl^ 
front of the hive that is to receive the swarm 
one inch. Of course, you have during the day 
taken off the honey board and covert the top 
with neat and handsome glass boxes. Our hive 
accommodates forty-five pounds in six boxes ; or 
if the extractor is to be used, put on the upper 
story. All being in readiness, bring along 
jour swarm in an old box hive» fbr as a matter 
o^ course you ^\d not have them in a frame hive, 
because it would be quite a job to shake them 
out of the frames. Now, with one jerk drop the 
bees on your platform, one foot in front of the 
hive to run them in. They will scatter all 
around for a minute or two, but do not dlstiurb 
them till they hepn to travel for the hive-; then 
keep them moving till all are in. The next 
morning set the hive level, but still raised on all 



sides, three-eighths of an inch from the bottom 
board. 

The reason why you want several boards or 
platforms, is, that you can be doubling up six or 
eif^ht swarms at the same time, and you will do 
it m half an hour. One thing must not be for- 
gotten—this operation must be done after sun- 
down, and when it is nearly dark. The swarms 
will then unite without the loss of a single bee. 
Now double up all your new swarms as fast as 
possible, for every day counts. At the same 
time keep making new ones, till you have used 
up all your hives. We take it for granted that 
you have now made fifteen new swarms all 
doubled up thirty single ones ; and providing all 
your stocks send out a swarm, you have twenty- 
four to dome yet. Well, we will try to find a 
place for them, where they can be made useful. 
We will now return a swarm back to every one 
that has swarmed. And here the question is 
often asked— what do you do with the extra 
queen? Well, if I had any use for a queen, I 
should preserve her ; or if I had a choice of the 
two, I should keep the best. But in this case I 
have no use for queens, so she may pass in with 
the swarm, and next morning you can have 
a funeral. But we are ^oing astray again. We 
said we should send bade a swarm to every old 
stock that had sent one out. But, if it can be 
avoided, do not return a swarm to the hive it 
came out from. We have returned hundreds of 
second swarms back to their own hive ; but in 
this case, an old queen still under the swarming 
impulse, will sometimes lead the swarm out 
again. Now for further ojwrations. You have 
to-day four swarms, of course in box hives, and 
let them stand just where you hived them till 
nearly dark ; but during the afternoon you pre- 
pared four old stocks to receive them. I mean 
by this, that you have destroyed all queen cells 
to be found in said hives. If so, put on your 
surplus boxes or upper stories ; bring on your 
platforms and douce the bees thereon. Shake 
all four swarms oat on their platforms, and by 
the time you get back to the first one, the bees 
are making for the hive. With a little brush of 
some kind Keep them moving till all are gone in. 
H when you have returned a swarm to each old 
stock, the swarming still continues, make one 
or two more new swarms, till all are dis- 
posed of. 

Now you have what we term a lot of strong 
swarms, not here and there one in the yard 
storing, as in most cases where swarming is 
allowed and every swarm hived separately ; but 
every one storing surplus. How is that for 
hijjh? 

It may be, if the season is a good one, that 
some of your first hived double swarms may 
send out a swaim in about four weeks. If they 
do, our plan is to catch the queen, return 
the bees and let them raise a young queen. 
This has never failed with us. Give them plenty 
of room to store surplus honey, and you will not 
be troubled much with swarms. 

A brother beekeeper suggested to us last 
season that Italians and hybrids will not bear 
handling and doubling like the black bees. We 
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shall give them a fair trial the coming season, 
and should such prove to be the case, we do not 
want them, as we ire not prepared yet to be- 
lieve that a single swarm of Italians will store 
as much honey as two swarms of blacks. 

It may be that some beekeepers will object to 
this method of ours, in returning the swarms to 
all the hives that had sent out a swarm, destroy- 
ing all the young queens, anfl returning all the 
old ones. Now, Mr. Editor, we honestly con- 
fess that we were a little skeptical on this point 
ourselves, for the first two or three seasons ; but 
time has proven to us that it made not a particle 
of difference. Our stocks are to-day lost as 
good as they ever were, and we thinic even 
better. Our loss in queens has not amounted 
to more than one in twenty-five the year 
round. 

And now, Mr. Editor, light your pipe* take 
the American Bee Journal, and sit down in the 
shade, where you can watch these stocks, as the 
bees fly out iu all directions from the hive. It 
will make you smile ; and you may just bet 
your old boots f that if there is any honey to be 
found, you win get your share. We have never 
had a season so poor since we adopted the plan, 
but a little double swarm would fill the hive 
with combs and store honey enough to last till 
spring. But we have known plenty of singly 
hived swarms starve before the first of De- 
cember. 

The past season a brother beekeeper con- 
demned our plan on the ground that such a 
quantity of bees put in.one hive, will invariably 
build too much drone comb. But it must be re- 
membered that the swarm was hived fanr days 
before it was doubled ; and if the weath^ was 
good the greater part of the combs are then 
already built or well started. But we have not 
been able to discover any difference. Some stocks 
build tnore of such combs than others. But do 
not be alarmed; ttie working force of your 
hives will be ample so long as the flowers last, 
and they will go into winter quarters with all 
the bees you need. In fact, we have some- 
times thought the hives contained too many 
bees to winter well. 

Our esteemed brother Ezra Rood, of Wayne, 
Michigan, paid us a visit last season, in swarm- 
ing time, expressly to investigate our plan. We 
demonstrated to him our best Gi'ecian style, and 
he went home as he said to put it in practice. 
As we have not heard from him since, we do not 
know how he likes it. Brother Townley of 
Parma, has practiced this plan, more or less ; 
but as he has been extensively engaged in rais- 
ing queens, we think he has not fully carried 
it out. 

We also visited brother Temple, of Ridgway, 
Michigan. He haa a large apiary, and after 
talking with him, we explained to him our 
method. He promised to try it, and at tlie fol- 
lowing State Fair, held in Jackson, he told us, 
if he had known this before, he oould have sold 

* Fumigatar, if yon please. We do not now smokt. 
[Ed. 
t Not worth a dimfll [So. 



hundreds of dollars' worth more honey ; and he 
is another convert. 

But, Mr. Editor, we have spun a pretty long 
yam and will try to dose. We should feel more 
at home holding the plow-handle than writing 
articles for the Journal, because many of its 
readers have forgotten more than we have ever 
thought of. 

About hives we have nothing to say. We use 
a well made box, with fi*ames. Cost about 
seventy-five cents. Two coats of paint, and the 
nail holes puttied up. We are a jnckknife car- 
penter, and do our own work. We think very 
loud sometimes that if men would study bees 
more and fixings less, they would get more 
honey. 

We have forgotten to mention one thing that 
has been useful to us. In swarming time it 
often happens that two swarms go together, 
aud they prove more or less troublesome till one 
of the queens is killed. We have often had 
them swarm out two or three times, before 
finally concluding to stay. But we manage them 
iu this way now. As soon as such swarms are 
hived, set the hive in a shady place on the 
ground, of course with a boai*d under the hive. 
Kaise the hive all around on blocks one inch 
thick. Now take any kind of thin cloth, having 
no holes or rents in it. Spread it over the top 
of the hive and reaching down to the ground. 
Pull the bottom of the cloth out tent-like, and 
lay stones or bricks on the loose ends, or any- 
thing that will keep all tight. Be sure that no 
place is left where a bee can get out, and they 
will remain perfectly quiet. By next morning 
one of tin queens will have been destroyed ; 
then put the hive on its stand, and all will be 
right. 

If we have an unruly swarm we tent them 
out till sundown ; then unite it with some other ; 
aud the trouble is at an end. 

Long live the American Bee Journal, and may 
it see many happy new years. 

J. BUTLSR. 

Jackion, Mick,, Dec. 28, 1871. 



[For tfa« Amerie&a B«e JoaniAl. ] 

To PreTent Oomhs from Breaking, 

The following is the way I prevent the comb 
from breaking while uning the honey extractor, 
in cold weather, in fall or winter. It works 
with perfect satisfaction to me. 

I use a zinc can with a tight cover and a hole 
near the bottom to let the honey out of. It is 
through this hole that I admit the steam. First 
I shave the caps off of two combs, put them in 
the can, and put on the cover, then having a 
common tea kettle boiling on the stove, I raise 
up tlie can so that the steam will enter at the 
aforementioned hole, turn the comb gently for 
three or four minutes, and then you may turn aa 
fast as required without the least danger of 
breaking the combs. This is much better, and 
far less trouble than letting the combs stand in a 
warm room two or three hours. 

J. PiCKUumo. 

BramptoThf OfUari^^ Canada. 
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>A/'ashington, February, 1872. 

^^ m health during part of the past month, pre> 
▼ented us from giving the Journal the usual attention, 
though we flatter ourselves that we have managed, 
notwithstanding, to make up a very readable paper. 



^^ On the 14th ult., a subscriber mailed to us at 
Bjron, Mich., a letter enclosing two dollars, but 
omitted to give us his name. Whom shall we credit 7 

Another subscriber, writing from Ipswich, Mass., 
on the 8th ult., enclosed two dollars, Imt likewise 
failed to give bis name. In his case, we ventured to 
gw9S, If wrong, will the writer please correct us ? 



^^ Mr. O. W. Child9 has tent nt a copy of the 
Pumc Ijbdobr Almanao for 1872, containing a large 
amount of statistical and other information, in a con- 
densed and compact form. The almanac is not for 
Bale anywherci, but ninety thousand copies of it were 
printed by Mr. Chllda, to be presented to aobscriben 
to (Philadelphia) PubUc Ledger. 



^* Mr. A. Gray, of the firm of Gray & Winder, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, intends going to Europe iu the 
spring, to procure a supply of pure Italian queen 
bees for his own apiary. He will also take a limited 
amount of orders from others desiring snuli queens, 
to be sent to them by express from Cincioaati on his 
return. Terms $15 per queen. Orders accompanied 
by the cash,' either in re^lsiered letters or post office 
money orders, should be addressed to him prior to 
March 15th next. Mr. Gray Is an experienced bee- 
breeder, and wliltio doubt, m«ke carefU selections. 



tar To Mr. Langsttoth's exposure of H. A. King^s 
operations, and bis dispassionate and dignified notice 
of the Baron of Berlepsch's Declaration, we need not 
Invite attention—the interest felt la the subject will 
command it, of course. 



QT We purpose next month to Insert the Baron of 
Berlepsch's Declaration, into the making of which 
he waa «n warily entrapped by the wily misrepresen- 
tatioBS of H. A. King4 We reserve, till then, any re- 
marks we may have to make with reference to it. 

19* A slight error occtlrred in the January num- 
ber. In our reference to Mr. Langstroth, which, 
though of not much invportance, we desire to correct. 

losteAd of <'^fore the spring of 185'i we never 
heaiA of Mr. Langstroth," read *' Before the autumn 
of 1851.'* We then first heard of Mm from the late 
Bev. Dr. Berg ; but we never saw him or had any con- 
versation or oorrespondence with him till after the 
let of Au;2'ust, 1853, as we stated last month. 



BT The preposterous absurdity of claims made 
now to having invented movable frame hives twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, must be evident to every 
candid man, who reflects for a moment un the pre- 
requisites which the intelligent use of such fVames in- 
volves ; and who is aware of what was the highest ad- 
vance which practical bee-culture had reached in this 
country, when Mr. Lai^troth made his invention 
and published his book. We have no hesitation in 
saying (and doubi* not that all tbinklng beekeepers, 
old enough to know the facts as they then existed, 
will agree with us), that when Mr. L. invented his 
frames, and before he published his book, there were 
not three men in the country (unless instructed by 
him) who could have used a movable comb hive intel- 
ligently and successfully, if one had been presented to 
them ready stocked. Beekeepers had to be educated 
to use the frames— that is, they had to learn how to 
manipulate with them, before they could manage 
them with any prospect of success. Many, very, 
many intelligent beekeepers, long accustomed to 
manage bees in common hives, tried to use them, and 
failed, because they relied* on mere practical skill, 
without having previously qualified themselves, in 
some degree, by studying the science and theory. 
Hundreds, subsequently very skilfhl and successful 
operators, well remember the day when first they 
ventured to undertake the job of opening a hive and 
removing a comb crowded with bees ; and many laugh- 
able stories have we heard from the lips of such, 
when detailing their unlucky ean>erience and frequent 
dlseomfltnres. 

And now, men, who still occupy only hack seats and 
the lower forms in the schools of apiculture, come 
forward and claim that they, even theyt invented those 
frames a fhU quarter of a century ago I Why, they 
might as well claim to have invented car-buffers tmd 
couplings, railway switches, and track-laying ma- 
cliines, a lustrum or two before George Stetenson 
dreamed of the first locomotive that ever run by 
steam! Such people should reflect for a moment 
how preposterous their pretensions are, ere they com* 
mit themselves so egreglously. 



OOEEESPONDEirOE OP THE BEE JOUENAL 

Los Anoblos, Cal., Dec. 23, 1871.— Bees have been 
able to fly and work up to this time, with the excep- 
tion of about flve days, it being rainy. But tney 
found little hooey since the last of August, as the 
weather was v<ery dry. Vegetation is, however, start- 
ing finely now, ami bees will soon have plenty of 
honey. There are a nunber of beekeepers here tiiat 
have i>ne hundred or more colonies ; but the Amsbi- 
OAV Bbb JO0BNAL and improved bee hives are not 
known to them.— J. Bbcelbt. 

Lucas, Mo., Jaa. 6, 1873. — ^Bees laid up a good 
supply, and to spare, of liquid sweets this season. I 
bad only eleven stands or colonies ; and they aver- 
aged two hundred 0nd forty per cent, proflt the past 
season, above expenses. ^How is this for high ?" 
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Many of my farmer Deighbors comidain because the 
money-leuder asks twenty per cent, for the ose of his 
money, and say tbey can't make that at farming. 
Bees are the fellows for me. They board themselves 
and work for nothing.— Db. D. L. Lbwis. 

South RoTALTOit, Vt., Jan. 6.— We did not have 
an average yield of box honey, in this section, the 
past season, and next to no swarming. A large por- 
tion of the box honey was of poor quality, dark, and 
bitter, the prodnct of ** aphlaci >' or plant lice, and 
the so-called honey dew. In some towns, however, 
bees did well, storing a fine quality and a fiair amonnt. 
Fonr-flflhs of the beekeepers ai^ using the Langstroth 
hive, pure and Hmple ; and the remainder are fast 
comiDg into the ranks.— D. C. Hutjt. 

WiNODBBTEB, Va., Jan. 8.— Our bees started in the 
spring as finely as we ever saw them ; and with the 
abundance of Ituit bloom we had, I looked for many 
swarms. But out of eighty colonies of black bees 
and eight colonies of Italians, I had only two swarms 
of blacks and two of Italians. They worked finely 
on white clover, alsike clover, and blue thistle, 
until the 15th of July. After that time, I do pot 
think they made any honey, as I put one stand on a 
pair of scales, the aoth of May, and they never in- 
creased an ounce in weight after the 15th of July. 
The largest amount of honey stored in one day was 
three and a quarter (8|) pounds on the 5th of June. 
The largest amount of honey got from one stock of 
black bees was seventy-one (71) pounds; and the 
largest amount fk'om an Italian stock was one hun- 
dred and six (106) pounds, in twelve pound boxes 
with glass sides. I use the Langstroth movable comb 
hive ; and like it better than any I have ever tried. I 
have never had my colonies heavier In honey than 
they are this winter. Some of my friends recom- 
mend me to take some of the honey f^om them, but I 
think I shaU let them alone.— 6. F. Momtoombbt. 

- Yermontvillb, Mich., Jan. 9.~My succfm hat 
been iudififerent, thus iTar ; and my bees, I find, ap- 
proximate closely to the cost of Horace Greeley's 
turnips. I have sixteen colonies in my apiary, all 
in Langstroth hives ; one colony of pure ItiUians, the 
remainer blacks. I hope, however, to be able to give 
you^a better report hereafter.— H. J. Mjlbtiic. 

Blairstown, Iowa, Jan. 15.— I have kept bees for 
only two years. I commenced with three stands in 
box hives, on shares, and put eleven in movable 
firame hives, in my cellar this Ml. I use the Lang- 
stroth hive, only dnptr than the usual form. Mine 
are 14 inches wide, 15| deep, and Hi high. I like 
this form better for this windy prairie.— H. D. Mobl- 
lbb. 



[For the AmerlcAn B«6 Joaraal.] 

Tennessee Apiarian Sooietj and Ontside Talk. 



Mb. Editob : — ^In the December number of 
the Journal, Mr. W. R. King, of Milton, Ky., 
in speaking of the Apiarian KzhibitioB at the 
Tennessee Agnoolturai and Mechanical Aaaooia- 
tion Fair, reoently held -at tl>is place, in which 
he had entered hie *^Trianiph '* hive, says : 

*'A8 I wae a stranger, and a Ions way Yh>m 
home, I kept quiet and looked on, listening to 
eiiUiders, and it was the general talk that the 
Tennessee Apiarian 8ooie^ did not intend that 
the Langstroth hive should he beat» for their 
President owns the State of Tennessee fbr that 
hive ; besides, they had adopted it, las a society, 



and they mean to hold on to it, no matter what 
better mve may be shown them." 

Now, as this does very great injustice to the 
Tennessee Apiarian Society, I desire, as a mem- 
ber of this Society and as one of the superin- 
tendents of the Apiarian Department, to totally 
deny that any such feeling existed in the Society. 
Hy relation to the Society is such that such a ques- 
tion could hardly be discussed where I would not 
hear it, as I probably see more of the members 
between times of meetings than any other mem- 
ber, and I can assure Mr. King that I have never 
heard one word spoken, as outiidert inform him. 
The only thing that nyes the least plausibility 
to any partiality for Sie Langstroth hive, is ttte 
fact that, some three or four years ago, the 
Society adopted a resolution recommending the 
the use of the Langstroth hive. At that time 
the right to this State was owned by Mr. Otis, 
and not by Dr. Hamlin, the President of the 
Society. He only purchased the right of the 
State about one year ago. There have been ad- 
ditions to the Society since then, and no one has 
any right to infer what hive would be endorsed 
by a vote of the Society now. And right here 
,a few facts in regard to the status of some of the 
members of our Society vrill go far to refute the 
outsifle talk reforred to by Mr. King. The Vice 
President of our Society prefers the A'dair hive ; 
another member of the Society uses the Adjur 
hive, and owns the patent nght for this county ; 
another uses what he calls the " Tennessee Im- 
proved" hive, which was in competition with 
other hives at the Pair ; and still another has an . 
invention of his own (a side-opening and side- 
surplus h^BLhive), whidi he usee exclusively, and 
will introdace it soon. Two others use both the 
** Buckeye" and the ** Langstroth" hives; and 
two others use the " Alley " and " Langstroth " 
hives. To any one acquainted vrith the number 
of active members of our Society, this will be 
oonclusive eridenoe that they are not so wedded 
to the Langstroth hive as to turn ont in a body 
to prevent any other hive from taking a pre- 
mium. 

Now I have not the least doubt that Mr. King 
heard just such talk as he states, for I have 
heard the spirit of it mys^ but I doubt if it 
was very generally or if a Bingle person, not in- 
terested in other hives spoke of it. 

There is a certain hive in use in this part of the 
country, oalled the ''Buckeye." v Two or three 
years ago, at the Fair held at the same place, 
the Langstroth hive, entered by Dr. dunlin, took 
the premium over the Buckeye. The Budraye * 
parties chose to believe that this premiuni was 
awarded to the man and not to the Amm^ Dr. 
Hamlin beinff the most prominent apiarian in 
the State, and th^ have declined to enter their 
hive for premium since. X do not aUude to this 
to open any discussion as to the fieUmess or nn- 
flftimess of the award, as it was before my bee 
days ; but only to aooount Ibr tf is present cuU 
tide talk Mr. King heard«90 much o£ I have 
several good fineDds inteiested in the '* Buck- 
eye " hive, and after I was appointed one of the 
superintendents of the Apfa^an Departmenti 
knowing their feelings about it, I tried to in^ 
duce them to exhibit their hive, honey, &c., for 
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two purposes — to make a large exhibition in my 
department, and to prove to them that they 
should hare fair play. I thought the result of 
my assurance was that they would exhibit ; but 
on Fair day I found that they still declined to 
do so, and were still of opinion that no one but 
Dr. Hamlin could take a premium ; and it is not 
at all improbable that mr. King heard outside 
talk as he states» but is the Tennessee Apiarian 
Society, or Dr. Hamh'n, responsible for such un- 
founded prejudice, or for the Doctor purchasing 
. a hiye on which he c&t take premiums? Why do 
not these persecuted friends join our Society and 
outvote and outtalk the Langstroth members, if 
they choose. They have been repeatedly invited 
and urged to do so, bilt they seem to seek mar- 
tyrdom. 

Now the awards of premiums at this Fair 
prove that everything is not cut and dried for the 
Doctor's benefit, as intimated, but that he stands 
on his own merits, like the rest of us, for of the 
three premiums taken by Dr. H., two were with- 
out competition, and of the three entries by the 
Doctor,' when there was competition, he only 
took one premium, and that was on his Lang- 
stroth hive. 

This was my first experience at any fair, either 
as a manager or eichibitor ; but knowing the 
squabbles &at so often arise ove^ awards of pre- 
miums, I determined and prided myself on ni^ 
efforts, to have everything done most fairly. It 
was the duty of the superintendents of eaeh de- 
partment of the Fair to app6int committees in 
their respective departments, and as my co-super- 
intendent. Dr. H., was an exhibitor in every item 
in the bee line, and I only in one, namely, "ex- 
tracted honey," be tamed the entire matter of 
committees over to me, without any suggestion 
as to the make-up of them, more than to express 
the hope that it would be done in a manner to 
give every one a fair chance, as he wanted noth- 
ing more : and I, when it came to premiums oti 
^* honey,'' delegated Mr. King to make up the 
committee aud superintend the awards, which 
he did on a day when I was not on the grounds 
at alL 

In making np^ the eommittee on hives, the 
name of every one, with that of the hive he used, 
was laid before the exhibitors for their approval, 
and all agreed that the committee was satisfac- 
tory. Some of them were entirely unknown to 
me until that moment. Bach exhibitor then ex- 
plained the merits of his own hive, exoept Dr. 
Hamlin, who, being one of the superintendents, 
• thought best to allow his employee, Mr. Ladd, 
to sel forth the merits of his hive. I did not see 
Mr. Bamnm on the ground. 

Of the committee of five two were members of 
the Tennessee' Apiarian Society ; attd one of thef>e 
two, notwithstanding he uses the Langstroth 
hive, voted fbt K^h^Js "Triumph" hive. It is 
proper to state that Mr. King's hive is not in use 
here, and his exhibition at the Fair was our first 
sight of it. . ^ 

As to the charge dmt the Tennessee Apiarian 
Society will hold on to the Langstroth hive, no 
matter what better hive may be shown them, I 
win merely say that we are too smart for that. 
The only earthly interest we have in any hive is 



in the one from which we can get the greatest 
yield of Tioney ; and if it is demonstrated that 
that can be accomplished by lodgihg our bees in 
a pumpkin, we will all use pumpkins. 

I have necessarily made this communication 
rather long, but my apology is to place the Ten- 
nessee Apiarian Society in its proper light, to do 
justice to the ofilcers of the Fair, and to assure 
Mr. Kine that it ^p^ not a cut and dried afiair 
on the hive question, notwithstanding outside 
talk. And I herewith leave my statement to the 
judgment of beekeepers interested in the honor 
of their co-laborers, if Mr. King did not have 
fair play. 

J. W, FiSHBB. 

Naekv%a6^ TenTL, Dec* 18, 1871. 



[for the Amerlcftn Bee Journal.] 

Seport from Hartfidlf Wisoimsin. 

CBOWFOOT BBC's APIABT. 

In May, 1869, we had two hundred and one 
colonies of bees» mostly Italians. It was such a 
bad season that we lost by actual starvation 
forty-nine colonies in \he summer, and put up 
only one hundred and fifty-two in the fall. In 
the spring of 1870 "We took out only thirty-two, 
and of these we lost eight before the 1st of June. 
We let them increase to eighty-two that summer, 
and got about seven hundred pounds of hone v in 
boxes. By June, 1871, they had decreased, to 
seventy colonies, and in the summer of that year 
we had thirty natural and fourteen artificial 
swarms, and obtained by weight fifteen thousand 
(15,000j pounds of extractJpcT honey, and a little 
over one thousand (1,000) pounds of box honey. 
Some of our colonies have now over one hundred 
pounds of bees, bee bread, honey and combs pex 
hive. We think there will be about four thousand 
pounds of honey in the hives in the spring, w^ch 
we can take out, but this is on^ guess work. If 
it should prove to be correct it will make in all 
a little over twenty thousand (20,000) pounds of 
honey from seventy colonies, besides, the in- 
crease in swarms. You are at liberty to publish 
tills, but we have no time to answer letters of 
inquiry. We have stated facts, and that must 
do. 

Cbowfoot Bbo.'s. 

Earlford, Wi%^ Nov. 80, 1871. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Winter Beared Qneens. 



Away back somewhere in the Journal, some 
one asked what Dr. Oaliup's opinion is about 
queens hatcbiii|^ in winter and becoming fertilized 
In sm'ing. We have had such cases ourselves, 
and nave ahreadv given our ideas of them in the 
American Bee Journal, btit will now give them 
again, along with some other infbrmation. Oar 
idea is that queens hatched in midwinter remain 
to a certain extent comparatively dormant ; or, 
in other wofds^ their age does not advance. The 
editor say§ on page 9 of No. 1, vol. 1, to this 
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effect : in autumn and winter bees may be taid not 
to grow older, thougJi advancing months in age. 
Last fall I received an Egyptian queen from Mr. 
A. Gray, and being anxious to see her progeny, 
I commenced stimulating and got three cards 
filled with brood. When that brood hatched 
out, or soon after, the Italian bees were all used 
up or dead with old age and labor. Whereas if 
they had been left to themselves they would 
have lived until tljeir placed had been supplied 
with young bees in the spring. In two cases I 
have changed black bees all to Italians iu Sep- 
tember and October, simply by stimtflating to 
rear brood then, and it is a well known fact that 
if left to themselves at that season there would 
have been any quantity of blacks remaining the 
following May, and but very few Italians in the 
fall. 

By the way, we were to test the working 
qualities of these Egyptians. So far I prefer 
the Italians, but their fighting qualities are ex- 
cellent. £. Qallup. 

Orchard, Iowa, 



M] 



TheP: 



Mr. Editor : ican 

Bee Journal for :iyes 

us an article on liich 

he says that a I i too 

expensive for a one 

which costs but that 

it is not easily I >for 

any beekeeper. 

Thus far I agree with Mr. C. He then says 
2,000 cubic incnes is believed by the most suc- 
cessful apianans to be capacity sufficient for a 
large colony, for breeding purposes and storing 
winter supplies. He goes on to describe his 
cheap hive of thirteen frames, the dimensions of 
which are 19^ inches ftom front to rear, 15} 
inches deep, and 12j inches from side to side, 
which makes a hive of over 8700 cubic inches. 

Why does he want to go so far asti-ay from the 
most successful apiarians, making his cheap hive 
almost double the proper Capacity? 

Now I beg the privilege or differing with Mr. 
C. about this shaped hive b^ing easily manipu- 
lated. Any beekeeper who has ever handled 
frames knows that it is difficult to lift out a 
frame from a full stock Wheti the fitunes are 
fifteen inches or mora deep. But when the 
frames are elos* fitting at the top, and 15} inches 
by 19|, it is indeed a formidable undertaking to 
remove them. 

I am not partial to a side-opening hive; but 
with such siaied frames ar Mr. C. descrlbSs, and 
close-fitting at that, I tluuk, we should wai^ a 
'* side-opener." , 

X have U8ed the movable frames for fifteen 
years, and find the Langstroth hive, with frame 
(«;i inches deep, just tl^ thing for (his sectioxi. 
And if I were in TeunessQ^, or still further South, 
I would prefer JJiem still moi-e shallow. My 
experience is that the bees winter in tliem fully 
as well, if not better, than in deeper hives. 

When we remember that Mr. C. writes from 



Tennessee, where the bees can fly out, more or 
less, every week in the year, I cannot see why ho 
objects to the Langstroth or other shallow hive, 
unless he has an axe to grind (even if it be only 
a twenty-five cent one^. 

I am confident that the Langstroth hive, with 
its large amount of surplus honey room, is just 
.the thing for the South ; and it does not cost 
''five dollars" either. 

Let us take another peep into Mr. C.'s hive, 
and see if there are not other objections to it, 
with all its ^* cheapness." In the first place, it 
iB too large (S700 cubic inches; ; but we will 
admit he can control the size with his division 
board. So, too, c%n we with the Langstroth 
hive, the Triumph hive, or almost any of the 
patent frame hives, or non-patented ones either. 
They all use the. division board to contract the 
size of hiv^, to suit smaller swarms, or for queen 
raising. 

Mr. C. says his bees work out at each end of 
his hive, or crosswise of the frames. Now, when 
we stand by tlic hive to open it or take out the 
frames, the most convenient plaee to stand is at 
the side of the frames. This, in this case, would 
be the front of his hive, which would be a great 
annoyance to the workins bees when returning 
heavily laden from the fields. 

He says, to secure the largest amount of 
•honey we must use the Extractor. Well, his 
frames are close fitting, consequently are one and 
a half inches wide, and the combs are usually 
about seven-eighths of an inch thick. So that 
when he puts them in the Extractor, the wide 
frame will hold the comb off from the supporting 
wire ; ^^en the machine is put in motion the 
comb wul break out, and he will have a " sweet" 
job to fasten them in again. 

Then, he has a crosa bar in tTte center of his 
frames, which is objectionable, as that is the 
place where we want brood and not wood ; and 
to leave out his cross bar, his frame is too large 
and deep to handle or extract, and as the combs 
are usually not fastened at bottom, they would 
break down. 

How does Mr. C. propose to ventilate his mam- 
moth hive ? "Vyhen full of bees, in warm weather, 
there would he heat enough in it to almost roast 
a sirloin of beef. His frames are close fitting at 
top, so that no heated air can escape ; and there 
is no cooling dead air space between the top of 
the frames and the top lid. I should hate to bo 
one of his bees, to be roasted alive. 

Mr. C. winds up by saying he will give a full 
and complete written description of his hive:, 
but all correspondents must send stamp and 
money enough to pay for stationery, &o. We 
suppose he means about twenty-five cents for 
DBiiCRZFTiOK. Cheap enough I Seventy-five per 
cent, below GMllftp. 

We have no **axe" tq^prind, but write simjply 
to bhow that Mr. C. is mistaken in a good hive 
for Kentucky, Tennessee, and more Southern 
States. .^ 

With the best of feelifl towards Mr. Condit 
and all other beekeepers, I am, 
Very respectftiUy, 

B. NsflBiT. 

Cynthiana, iy,^ Dec 10, 1871. 
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Mitohell & Go. Beriewed. 

Editor Ai^cerican Bee Journal :— Please 
insert the following extracts from Nos. 15 and 
16, October 15th to November Ist, 1871, of N. 
C Mitcheirs bee paper,* tbit your readers may 
have both sides. L.' L. Lahobtroth. 

" A Word to Onr Snbscribers. 

** You will remember that we gave notice in the 
last number of the Journal, that we would pub- 
lish in tliis number the claims and disclaims of 
Mr. Langstroth ; and just as we go to press, we 
received from Rev. H. A. King of the Beekeeperi^ 
Journal, the statements of Baron von Berlepsch, 
who is an eminent beekeeper of Europe, and as it 
will look well in print, and being just the thing 
to read in connection with Langstix>th's claims, 
we propose to publish it. 

The reader will notice that Mr. Langstroth 
claimed everything ; but finding that the oom- 

« I hsve been unwilling to call N. C. Mitchell's bee 
paper the '* National Bee Journal," or Mr. King's 
^* The Bee Jonroal and National Agrlcnltnrist," for 
reasons that I think will be deemed sufficient by all 
fair-minded men. Id 1861, Mr. Samnel Wagner pub- 
lished the first periodical devoted to bee-culture ever 
issned in this country ; its title was the ** American 
Bee Journal." lu consequence of the business dis- 
turbances created by our lamentable civil war, this 
publication was suspended one year fW>m its first 
issue. In 1866, Rev. E. Vanslyke advertised that he 
would publish a monthly periodical, devoted to the 
Interests of bee-culture, under the title of "Ameri- 
can Bee Journal." On being informed by Mr. Wag- 
ner that this was the title of the periodical published 
b^ hira in 1861, and the publication of which he 
intended soon to resume, and that therefore, while he 
conceded the right of any one to publish a periodical 
on bee-culture, he must object to his using this title. 
Mr. Vaoslyke very honorably chanced the name of 
his paper to that of ** Bee Gazette." The editors of 
onr prominent agricultural papers know that articles 
from the <* American Bee Journal " have been credited 
to Mr. King and Mitchell's periodicals, and Mr. 
Wagner has been repeatedly Informed that parties 
have sub86ribed for them, supposing they were sub- 
scribing for the " American Bee Journal." I do not 
hesitate, therefore, to stigmatize the conduct of 
Messrs. King and MltehoU in assuming titles so well 
calculated to deceive, as grossly unfair, and I believe 
that the public will sustain the charge. 



missioner of patents would not allow the claims 
as presented, his attorney cunningly devised 
another plan. His motive is apparent enough, 
his efforts being given to mystify the claims in 
such a manner as to deceive the beekeepers in 
general, and determining to be obtuse as possi- 
ble. He proceeds to draw up the disclaims of 
Mr. Langstroth, and in fact makes such a perfect 
job of it, that one must sift it thoroughly or he 
will not be able to see through both his claims 
and disclaims. To properly understand it, one 
must need be an attorney, and a pretty clear- 
headed one in the bargain, or he would never 
see his way through the fog of legal lore which 
envelopes the whole proceedings. 

We were of the opinion that Mr. Langstroth 
had two claims that would hold good, neither of 
which would we give a fig for, and recent devel- 
opments have confirmed us in the impression 
that should the case ever be tried in any court 
having jurisdiction in the United States, that 
said court will cancel the celebrated Langstroth 
patent ; and we have serious doubts as to its 
ever being brought up for a test. Mr. Otis is 
the man Friday in Mr. Langstroth'slife, and the 
very course of Mr. Langstroth's man Friday 
permits us in taking this view of the subject. 

In the year 1863, this man Otis commenced 
suit against a number of men. We will mention 
the names of some : A. F. Moon, Vanslyke and 
Austin and others, all using different hives. 
This man Friday kept these cases before the court 
until even his stupidity comprehended that a 
compromise with the parties was out of the 
question, and accordingly withdrew them, and 
we are told that Otis paid the cost in every case. 

But it seems at last, that Otis did get judg- 
ment against Charles Austin, and the decision 
of the court Mr. Otis had copied into Mr. Lai^g- 
Btroth's circular, and paraded all over the United 
States, as a warning to all users and manufactu- 
rers of movable comb hives, and told them that 
their turn would come next. Nevertheless, mov- 
able comb hives flourished, improvements were 
made, and progression has kept steadily onward. 

Now let us look into this case, and see what 
there is in it. There is only one judgment that 
the Langstroth party can show any one ; and were 
we to assert that said judgment was obtained by 
default, you would say is it possible? and yet 
'tis not only possible but true. 
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The suit was commenced in 1868 and closed 
in 1866. Time and again Mr. Austin appeared 
ready for trial^ and yet it was deferred, and at 
last he determined to waste no more time, being 
aware that should they take j udgment by def aul t, 
he could at any time open the case. 

So, in his absence the case came up ; a judg- 
ment was found against him. That was just to 
their hand, and we are told they even paid the 
expenses incurred by the suit, not even calling 
upon Mr. Austin to settle one cent of it (very 
clever that). We don*t see why they did not 
want the benefits derived from the judgment, 
and why they made no use of it save to herald 
it all over the country. We don't say it was a 
put up job, but it smells of it and tastes of it. 

Otis is a cunning man, and he would be glad 
if Austin would permit him to take judgment ; 
and as Otis has left Austin go scott free, what 
else does it look like ? Who will nam^ the hanU 
lingf Are we not right in charging that if Otis 
can prevent it, we will never have another de- 
cision upon the Langstroth patent ! lliey dare 
not risk it. Theii* only desire is to scare some- 
body into paying them for what does not rightly 
belong to them. 

If Mr. Langstroth' s claims were to hold good, 
not one movable comb hive in twenty could be 
held as infringers upon the Langstroth patent ; 
and as we have been compelled to come out in 
defence of the beekeepers, we must perforce make 
it lively for Mr. Langstroth' s man Friday, and 
shall also give in our future numbers, the cuts 
and drawings of movable comb hives used before 
Mr, Langstroth obtained a patent, and that will 
enable all beekeepers to read Mr. Langstroth's 
claims understandingly. Both him and his man 
Friday have no one to blame but themselves in 
bringing this discussion before the public ; if it 
is notoriety they seek, we propose to give them 
enough of it. 

It will be remembered, that during the early 
spring months of this year, that Mr. Langstroth 
and his right-bower were swinging round the cir- 
cle. Chicago was favored with their presence, 
where they sent out red hot shot broadcast 
through the medium of the Prairie Farmer, 
threatening dii-eful things to all beekeepers using 
the movable comb hives. That article was copied 
(as was intended by them) into many of the 
agricultural journals of the United States — a 
cheap way of advertising— and at that time we 
put forth our mightiest eflfbrt to keep from open- 
ing our batteiy upon them ; but after due reflec- 
tion, concluded to wait further developments. 
Fjom thence the pair proceeded to Wisconsin, 
and were there skinned to the tail by Kidder. 
Mr. Langstroth struck a bee line from thereto 
more congenial climes, and his man Friday went 
at his old tricks, viz. : skinning evei7body that 
he could find that was green enough to hold still. 
The instrument used for skinning was threats 
of bringing suits against said persons, and dwell- 
ing upon the enormous amount of costs they 
would be put to if suit was commenced against 
them. 

Of course it took ; for if there is anything our 
farmers dislike, it is a suit at law ; and rather 
than have any trouble, they would shell out 



beautifully. Others that would not come down 
with the needful, were told to look out for the 
United States marshal, and are still looking out 
for him, vainly, it must be confessed. 

Many of them have written tq us for our 
opinion, and have asked us to publish the Lang- 
stroth patent. For a long time we hesitated, 
Mr. L. being an old and honored beekeeper, and 
for whom we have ever entertained the l^st feel- 
ings ; and in all candor, we must say that we 
dislike very much to say anything that will 
wound the feelings of Mr. Langstroth, having 
ever held him to be a good and worthy man ; but 
human nature can't stand everything; and so 
long as he keeps that man Friday in the field, 
harping upon infringements, he must look out 
for breakers, for we shall defend ^e right and the 
people against fraud to the last. 

Had Mr. Langstroth and bis right bower been 
satisfied with their just claims, and kept about 
their business, they might this day have been in 
the same condition as the Yankee {that got rich 
by minding his own business). 

We pity Mr. Langstroth for having selected 
such an instrument as Otis to represent him, and 
then persist in following him to the last ditch ; 
and they will soon' be noundering in the same 
ditch together, and no one will be to blame but 
yourselves. You dug the ditch, and the Good 
Book say^ : ** they that dig a pit fall therein." 
Well ; you will not be the first that have learned 
that fact when too late. 

We also read in the Good Book of a certain 
Haman, that had a gallows prepared on which 
to hang a so-called infringer by the name of 
Mordecai, and was himself hung thereon ! Mr. 
Otis, how do you like the picture ? 

In justice to Mr. Moon, let me here state that 
I have written this article without first consult- 
ing him, and he is not in the least responsible 
for it." 

N. C. Mitchell. 

Personal. 

** We are sorry to be compelled, in the present 
number, to depart from our usual course, in not 
allowing anything to enter our columns that 
could in any way be considered i>ersonal ; and 
also that we have to attack so good a man as the 
siibject of this personal, the Kev. L. L. Langs- 
troth, patentee of the Langstroth bee hive. 

Mr. Langstroth, let us say that we do not 
wish to iryure you in the least, but we feel bound 
to say to you, as a friend that you must haul doum 
thai black standard of extermination; that cry of 
wholesale prosecution must stop ; the beekeepers 
demand it; they claim the right to make im- 
provements, and if need be, invent bee hives, 
and experiment in any way they may see proper. 

As the case now stands, we must perforce take 
sides with either Mr. Langstroth or the i>eople ; 
one or the other must go to the wall. 

There is, in our opinion, but one way left open 
for Mr. Langstroth, by which he oan hope to 
escape honorably, and that way is, take the Lang- 
stroth hive as it now stands and is used through- 
out the United States by hundreds and thousands 
that are ready and willing to pay for them. No 
one has ever demanded of them any pay for the 
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right to manufacture and nse them. If Mr. 
Laogstroth vrill take bis Live as it is, we would 
not naye any objection to bim getting a renewal 
of his patent. As it now stands, Mr. Langstroth 
has receiyed scarcely anything for bis invention, 
and is not likely to. As it now is, he may be 
considered unfortunate in having selected such 
a man as Otis to represent him. That man, Mr. 
Langstroth must get rid of, or his good name 
will suffer. We Are of the mind that he has in> 
flnenced Mr. Langstroth to make war upon bee- 
keepers in general, and Mr. Langstroth is now 
called upon to decide between the beekeeping 
fraternity and Mr. Otis. 

If he continues to back up Mr. Otis, and to 
endorse his procedures of enforcing war upon 
the so-called infringers, then we intend to enter 
the field, and will use every honorable means to 
force both Mr. Langstroth and Otis to the wall, 
and in doing so, we believe that we are acting 
in the defence of right and justice." 

N. 0. Mitchell. 

In publishing what he calls ''the claims and 
disclaims of the Langstroth hive," Mr. Mitchell 
ought to have adhered strictly to the original 
instead of entirely suppressing the Italics in pas- 
sages where those Italics were manifestly in- 
tended to direct the attention of the reader more 
particularly to the vital points. This manifest 
breach of good faith will prepare the reader for 
his subsequent misrepresentations 

*• The reader will notice that Mr. Langstroth 
claimed everything. ' ' Those who read m y care^ 
ful disclaimer of the Huber, Mann, and Debeau- 
Toy hives, republi$hed by Mr. Mitchell himself, 
will be at no loss to see that I did n<?< claim every- 
thing. When Mr. M. asserts that '^Hndiug the 
commissioner of patents would not allow the 
claims as presented, his attorney cunningly 
devised another plan," he was either ignorant 
of the facts in the case, or he had referred to the 
files of the patent office to obtain the proper in-^ 
formation. If he wrote these comments upon 
the way in which my re-issue was obtained, in 
utter ignorance of the facts, he must be a very 
reckless man ; and if he wrote them after having 
informed himself of the facts, he must have 
strange notions of truth and honor. It is more 
charitable to presume that the habit of making 
wild and extravagant assertions^ based only 
on a vivid imagination has ** so grown by what 
it has fed on;" that he has actually lost the 
power of correct discrimination and sober state- 
ment. 

Let me state some /aeto. 1st. 1 had no attar- 
ney, but managed my own case before the exam- 
iners whose duty it is, and not that of the com- 
missioner, to pass upon applications for the 
re-issue of a patent. 2d. There was onlv a iingle 
claim objected to by the examiners, Frofessor 



* See, for example, in bis circnlars and papers the 
repeated assenions that he coald in a Hngle seoMofi 
mnltiply his colonies one hundredfold, and that he had 
control of a patent for making artificial comb which 
would revolutionize beekeeping, when no patent had 
been isened for such an iDventloo, and the plan 
tboogh ingenious proved a failure. 



Charles Page, now dead, and Addison M. Smith, 
Esq. Professor Page called my attention to the 
fact that he had seen — I think he said in his 
father's apiary— a shallow chamber over bars or 
slats nailed fast, so as to have no lateral motion, 
and that one of my claims was bro%d enough to 
cover this device. I give the claim as it stood iu 
the original and the one in the re-issue, which I 
substituted for it. 

CLAnC IN BB-IBSUB. 

The shallow chamber in combination with the 
top bars of the latterally movable frames, or their 
equivalents, and with the perforated honey- 
boards upon which to place surplus honey recep- 
tacles, substantially as and for the purposes set 
forth. 

ORIGINAL CLAIM. 

The use of the shallow chamber or air space 
placed over any hive having bars or slats in com- 
bination with a perforated cover or honey-board 
on which to place surplus receptacles of any 
kind substantially in the manner and for the- 
purposes set forth.* 

May 26, 1863. 

Within the last few months, I have seen, in a 
French work published in 1842, the same kind 
of shallow chamber over the fixed bars or slats, 
mentioned by Professor Page. It is both figui-ed 
and described, and if Mr. King thinks that it will 
help him advantageously to amend his answers 
to the suit of Mr. Otis, it will be cheerfully fur- 
nished to his counsel. 

There are some grains of truth in the state- 
ments of Mr. Mitchell. My disclaims are not as 
clear to the general reader as they would have 
been if the patent office had allowed me to retain 
the whole of my original specification as it now 
appears on their files. In this specification I care- 
fully described the features of the Huber, Munn, 
and Debeauvoy hives, and showed in what re- 
spects they differ from my invention. It was 
objected to as unnecessarily minute, furnishing 
information highly interesting to inventors of 
bee hives, but which the office ought not to allow 
on account of the expense of copying it. 

If Mr. Mitchell thinks that the court has only 
to pass upon the Langstroth patent to cancel it, 
why should he so bitterly complain of Mr. Otis, 
who is striving to give them an opportunity of 
deciding upon it? Why should he assault him 
with such vulgar abuse? Will not the publio 
infer that if the bringing of Otis' suit against 
King to an issue would kill my patent, that both 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. King would be glad to 
have the issue met. 

In due time the beekeepers of the country 
will have ample proof who are the parties who 
are afraid to have the matter testeid, and why 
they have sought by indecent accusations to fore- 
stall public opinion, so as to cripple Mr. Otis' 
pecuniary resources by putting it out of his 
power to collect money due him for territory 
sold. They have missed their aim ; the money 
will not be lacking, and the suit will be pushed 
to trial. I pass over with a brief notice Mr. 
Mitchell's long account of suits. Unfortunately 
these suits were not in equity, the testimony was 
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taken by the defendants ex parU^ without their 
bein^ obliged to ^ive Mr. Otis notice, so tliat he 
could be present and cross-examine their wit- 
nesses. Mr. Gifford, of New York, advised him 
to withdraw them for this reason. The judg- 
ment against Austin was for using the Kidder 
hive. It was obtained by default, because Mr. 
Kidder did not see fit to contest it. Mr. Austin 
used but a single hiv^„ The object of the suit 
was to test the validity of the Langstroth patent, 
and show that the Kidder hive liad infringed 
upon it, and Mr. Otis had no need to call upon 
Austin for any special damages. 

When I personally informed Mr. King, about 
a year ago, that I regarded all his patents as 
infringing upon mine, he very pleasantly told me 
**that he would make a big nght," to which I 
replied, that we were glad to find at last a party 
who hsbd so much at stake that he must defend 
himself, and test the validity of the patent to 
the satisfaction of the public. 

Since that conversation, several pi'opositions 
have been made by Mr. King to compromit>e the 
matter, in one of which he says that he has evi- 
dence, which if properly attended to, will, he is 
confident, invalidate my patent ; but it will cost 
a large sum of money, and he is unwilling to 
engage in a controversy, and for the sake of 
peace would prefer paying this money to obtain 
a license under the Langstroth patent. For the 
sake of peace, he was willing to get a license 
imder a patent which he could prove to be in- 
valid, and thus join in calling upon beekeepers 
to pay for using what was public property ! 
Surely, Mr. King's ideas of right and wrong 
need amending as much as his various patents, 
nearly every patented fenture of which he has 
after trial discarded. (See April No. of Ameri- 
can fiee Journal.) 

Mr. Mitchell says: **If Mr. Langstroth's 
claims hold good, not one movable comb in 
twenty will be held as infringers upon the Lang- 
stroth patent." Now, we feel confident that the 
very reverse of this will be judicially pro- 
nounced true, and that not one movable frame 
hive in twenty will escape being enjoined as in- 
fringing upon the Lauffstroth patent. As to 
our great surprise, Mr. Alitchell has so hand- 
somely endorsed us as a clear-headed attorney, 
he will surely review his opinion upon this mat- 
ter, and thus make a proper use of our astute- 
nesis. We will charge him no fee for our *'iegal 
lore.^' 

Let us look a little into that ** threatening 
article " in the Prairie Farmer, from Mr. Otis 
and myself. I will first give the article : 

** CAUTION TO BBEKBEPBRS. 

All persons using the Triangular Comb Guide, 
or ** bevelled edge,'' in Langstroth hives, are 
cautioned against paying K. P. Kidder, or.agents, 
for such use. At our request, he has sued us, and 
we believe the courts will soon decide that the 
said guide is public propeity, and that we are 
not infringing his rights in the Clark patent. 
L. L. Langstboth, 

Oxford, Ohio. 
R. C. Ons, 
Chicago^ April 20, 1871. Kenosha, WiEconsin." 



This was written after Mr. K. P. Kidder had 
served notice upon us that a suit would be 
brought against us for infringing upon his rights 
under the Clark patent on the triangular comb 
guide. Does the advertisement *' threaten dire- 
ful things to all beekeepers using the movable 
comb hives." It is truo, that it was inserted as 
an advertisement in some of the leading agri- 
cultui*al journals of the United States, but the 
bills we paid for thus attempting to protect the 
public* would never have suggested to us the 
idea of cheap advertising. 

We have little doubt that Mr. Mitchell did "at 
that time put forth his mightiest eflfort to keep 
from opening his batteries upon us." Neither 
Mr. King nor himself have ever made even a 
moderate effort to open their smallest batteries 
upon their friend Kidder. He is an enemy to the 
Langstroth patent, and must have every opportu- 
nity of levying unchecked his detestable black 
mail upon the Langstroth public. Messrs. King 
and Mitchell know well that he is defi-auding the 
public, and that by their silence they are lending 
him aid and comfort. 

Can those who have read Mr. Mitchell's abuse 
of ** the old and honored beekeeper for whom he 
has ever enteitained the best of feeling" can 
they, even by the largest stretch of chanty, help 
believing that he enters upou his work with a 
hearty determination to strike hard and wound 
deep, and that his professed " tender mercies " 
areas "cruel" as he dared to make them? 

Only a short year ago, he and Mr. King pro- 
fessed at the Cincinnati convention to be my 
warmest friends ; and Mr. King, in particular, 
could hardly say enough in my praise, asserting 
that "He (Mr. Langstroth) first made high bee- 
culture possible by his genius and industry," 
and expi-essing his regret that his book con- 
tained some reflections upon Mr. Langstroth, 
which were published in misapprehension of the 
facts, &c. Had I sold myself to these men at 
that convention, and joined hands with them in 
Inaliguing Mr. Otis beicause he asked the highest 
tribunal of justice in the land, the United States 
Court, to listen to his case, and decide whether 
or not the patent of which he owned the largest 
part was valid, and if valid ; to speak with the 
strong voice of law to all infringers upon it, and 
give them to understand that there was such a 
thing as a legal patent on a bee hive, and that 
its owners had some rights which the courts 
would compel all paities to respect — had I then 
and there acted with such atrocious bad faith 
towards not only Mr. Otis, but towards every 
other party who have purchased a territorial in- 
terest in my patent, that the only way of explain- 
ing my conduct would have been the conviction 
that I had sold myself for filthy lucre, or had be- 
come weak and imbecile from disease ; yes, had I 
there become the associate of Messrs. Kins and 
Mitdiell, and like some others, their tool and 
dupe, I might have been allowed to pass my hat 

* As we cannot do Justice to Mr. Kidder in this 
article, we propose in a future number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, to give the Clark patent and Mr. 
Kidder's course as owner of it, a thorough examina- 
tion. 
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around for a little rharity to be doled out by the 
men who had enriched themselves by preying 
upon my invention. 

Let not the honest and true men, who in all 
good faith purposed to i-aise a Langstroth testi- 
monial, imagine that I mean in the least to 
reflect upon them, or that I shall ever forget 
tlieir generous appreciation and cordial recep- 
tion ; and let those whose sinister motives, 
though veiled under the most plausible and 
hypocritical pretences, needed for their detection 
only the simplest sentiments of truth and honor, 
venture if ihey dare to unveil further the plots and 
intrigues of the Cincinnati convention of Feb- 
ruary, 1871. 

Both Mr. King and Mr. Mitchell have repeat- 
edly taken occasion to say that they " pity " Mr. 
Langstroth. Beekeei>ers of America I I trust 
you will never see your old friend and servant 
fall so low as to become really an object of pity 
to such men as Messrs. King and Mitchell. 

What have I ever done pr said, as Mr. Mitchell 
intimates, inconsistent with progress and im- 
provement in bee-culture ? unless it be that kind 
of progress which has its beginning, middle and 
end in appropriating the work of other men's 
brains. If such easy vii-tue in the matter of 
dealing in patents is to carry the day, what need 
of learned judges to interpret our patent laws. 
A new highway will have been opened to the 
highest success. To travel safely on it, only 
patent some contemptible gim-crack; some frivol- 
ous if not noxious conceit ; attach it to the valu- 
able patent of a bona fide inventor; enrol 
yourself among the bands of humbugs and 
infringers ; sign articles of agreement that on 
the principle of '* honor among thieves," you 
will in no ways interfere with each other's 
piratical proceedings, but prey only upon the 
innocent public. Misrepresent, slander, and if 
Deeds be blackguard every man who has rights 
and dai*es to stand up in their defence, and if 
some men are to be credited, you ai*e in a fair 
way to become one of the ** great American 
apiarians," and world-renowned inventors, who 
stand in the very front ranks of progress and 
improvement. I will venture the prediction, 
that in due time the public will put their seal of 
honest condemnation upon all such preposter- 
ous pi*etentions. 

'' Raro sLtecedentem scelestum 
Deserait pedc poena clando." 
Hot. 
Justice outstripped, seems often haltlDg In her pace, 
Tet seldom Is she beaten by a bad man in tho race. 
L. L. Langstboth. 
Waehingiony D. C7., Feb. 16, 1871. 



The Mahonia a^ifolium^ a species of barben-y 
growing wild in Western North America, and 
introduced in European gardens as a beautiful 
flowering plant, is spoken of in German bee 
journals as a valuable, handy, early blooming 
honey plant. It is a bushy shrub, three or four 
feet high, said to blossom profusely in advance 
of peach, cherry and plum trees, and is fre- 
quented by bees in crowds. How is it in these 
respects in this country ? 



The Debeauvoys Hive. 

The followimr communication comes to us alike 
unexpectedly and unsolicited, and jet comes quite 
opportunely. In the article concocted by H. A. 
King, which vas given in the last number of the 
Journal, that veracious and fair-dealing dealer In 
worthless patents refers to the book of Mr. Debeauvoys 
and says the author therein "describes movable 
frames containing all the featuret of the most perftct 
framen now used in this country." If, before writing 
these words, Kin^; even saw and examined the 
Debeauvoys hive, or read a correct description of it 
and its frames, he must have known that he delib- 
erately penned a gross misrepresentation, for the 
purpose of deceivins: and misleading his readers. 
The Debeauvoys frames lack the essential features of 
the most perfect frames now used in this country, 
and for that very reason proved to be a failure in 
practice, so decided and irremediable that, after ftiU 
trial they were rejected and abandoned. Perhaps, 
after reading Mr. Dadant's description of the hive 
and his account of its fate in France, King may 
begin to suspect that his eflbrts at deception have not 
been quite as successful, in this instance, as be hoped 
they would. He Is doomed to yet other equally 
overwhelming and mortifying disappointments. 

Honor to whom Honor is due. 

In the patent hive contest which arose between 
Mr. Langstroth and Mr. H. King, I have no more 
wish to If ive my opinion than I have the desire of 
supportimr either side. However, I think it is my 
duty to tell wliat the Debeauvoys hive was when the 
flrif^two editions of Debeauvoys book were published. 
I had those two editions (1844-1847) in my pDSsession, 
and manufactured hives with their directions, lor my 
own use. 

The frames of the Debeauvoys hive were as broad 
as the interior of the hive, i. «., close-fitting at the 
sides, and supported in the hive by two strips of wood 
nailed inside of the hive and at the distance of f of 
an inch from the bottom. 

The hive had Its roof slanting and nailed. The 
bottom was movable. The two sides were movable 
doors, through which the frames could be taken out. 
Tliese doors, bein? .of the same sisse as the frames, 
could be pushed in the hive to contract the space. 
They were held In place with hooks. The frames 
were kept apart by nails driven in them at each side. 

The hive worked well when new and empty ; but 
after the bees tiad glued the frames, It was difficult 
to remove them, without breaking the combs. 

It would have been entirely impossible to remove 
them at all, without separating the ends of the hive 
from the frames with a chisel. 

This hive, which had gained 2,500 proselytes in 
France, was very soon abandoned by all ; and the 
disciples of Debeauvoys relumed to the old-fashioned 
straw hive. ( Vide V Apicnlteiiry Paris, Fevrier 1809.) 

The inventions of Debeauvoys were disastrous for 
French bee-culture The tenacity with which the 
majority of French beekeepers hold fast to day to 
the old syfttem. Is due to the defects of the movable 
frame hives that they tried at first, ** Chlen 6chaud6 
cralnt Peau flvide."* 

The Berlepsch hive is not much better than the 
Debeauvoys hive, if we are to believe what M. M. 
Bastian and Mona say of it. 

Mr. Bastian writes in his book, "Let ^&dU«<," 
Paris, 1868, page 148, ♦'The Berlepsch hive costs 
'* from 15 to 20 francs ; besides it has to he built of 
"very exact dimensions, for the slightest varying 
" prevents the frames fVom fitting in it." 



• ** A scalded dog dreads even eold water." 
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On the other hand, Mr. Mona writes in the Italian 
Bee Journal, '* VApieolttnt (Milan, Jnly, 1S71), 
** page 205, whatever have been the defecu of my 
*' hive and methods, fonr years ago, I am not responsl- 
" ble, if they were not superior to the level of bee- 
" culture in Europe. This vertical hive (Berlepsch 
*' fashion) with 24 fVames arcipropolUabtiif placed on 
'* top of the other, with dlaphratnus and small comb 
** covers, with insufficient ventilation, and other 
** delizUy was soon replaced by another system, that 
*' was altogether easier, cheaper, better, and more 
** productive." 

In the '* Journal d€t FermeSy** Paris, August 16th, 
1869, page 824, Mr. Mona writes—" An American 
<* beekeeper, Mr. A. Grimm, visited me In Septem- 
" ber, 1867. He advised me to adopt the American 
"form of hive (Langstroth's), which he himself 
** used on a large scale. He asked for some boards, 
*^ some nails, and a few tools, and after a short time 
<* he presented to n^e a pattern of his hive. I found 
** the length of the frames disproportionate, but I 
" soon recognized the advantage of the movable cover, 
«*and after a few weeks of hesitation, I resolved to 
« make a hundred hives of the same kind, with 
'< shorter frames. I used them for the last two years, 
" and I acknowledge that they are very useful for me, 
** the handling of the frames being very speedy." 

The reader will notice that the date of the con- 
struction of these hives is in accordance with the 
four years of which Mr. Mona speaks in V Apicoltore, 

It appears fh>m the above that while the disciples 
of Debeauvoys in France abandoned his hive, and 
the disciples of Berlepsch and Berlepsch himself 
groped to improve their own hive, L. Laugstroth 
gave to the American beekeepers an easily constnicted 
and easily managed hive, which, from the l>eglnning 
until now, rendered the best services to bee-culture. 

I do not know whether these facts can have any in- 
fluence on the law suit now pending, but I owed to 
Mr. L. Langstroth, I owed to truth, I owed to the 
history of bee-culture, the publication of the aboTe 
f^cts. 

I send one copy of this to each of three American 
bee Journals. They will publish it, if they think 
proper. 

Ch. Dij>^iit. 

EioaniUony lUt.^ January, 1873. 



[For th« ▲m«rioaii Bm Journal.] 

Vovice. 

Dear Bbb Joitbnal :— We really belieTe we 
have got at something. Just listen ! It may 
not be new to some ofour bee fHends, but it is 
new to us. You remember how we fed our bees 
in October last, on coffee-sugar syrup, and sold 
our honey for twenty cents per pound. 

Perhaps we did not tell you, but it is a fact, 
that three-fourths or more of twenty-five pounds 
we made them weigh was the sugar syrup, and 
we decided to risk the experiment, bein^ sure 
that all other conditions were complied with. 

Well, to-day (Feb. 12th) being very bright 
and warm, we put out one stock, just to hear 
bees buzz once more, and to see them 4y- 

Our *'better-h{df " had just finished hanging 
out her morning's washing, when we announced 
our determination, and the white linen (or cot- 
ton) was flapping largely in the breeze. 

'' Now, Novice ! Plea$e don't put the bees out 
to-day. Hy white clothes (they are white, Mr. 



Editor, if we do say it), will be all spoiled with 
their nasty work, and I shall have to wash them 
all over again." 

We argued that we would only set out a few 
hives at the fUrther side of the apiary. 

"But they will fly all over, you know they 
will, as they always spot the snow for acres 
around; and you will get your coat spoiled 
too." 

** We will take it off," we suggested, suiting 
the action to the word. 

*' But your shirt will be worse yet." 

We were near to the bee-house by this time, 
and (Mr. Editor she i^nH difficult; she knew 
where the old coat hung, and so did we, but 
old coats are too much boUier. (Ours are all old 
enough, we thought.) We would be careful. 
We are always careful, unless something inter- 
ests us yery much, and then we sometimes for- 
get. No. 61 was on its summer stand in a 
tiice, and out came the yellow pets just as tame 
and just as we used to handle them in October. 
Out they pour as we raise their quilt, and in our 
haste to see who should see the queen first, our 
white shirt sleeves (Monday morning, you 
know), were forgotten, until we made the pleas- 
ant discovery that there were no spots on the 
snow, nor anywhere else ; and there isn't a spot 
yet. though they have flown fireely. We have 
read in tne Journal of some such occun-enoe, 
but have always had a little doubt about their 
first flight in the spring not showing some dis- 
colored spots on the clean snow ; but now we 
have it verified sure. 

They have wintered unusually well, and wo 
really begin to think sugar-syrup $afe for win- 
tering, if fur nothing more. 

StUl further, A neighbor just came in, who 
borrowed our ** tea-kettles" after we had finished 
feeding, and fed sugar-syrup to a part of hie 
beee thai needed it — all wintered in the open air 
in a row. Before we had time to ask, he men- 
tioned that those stocks fed had not discolored 
the snow at all ; while the old box hives, heavy 
with honey, had stained the ground and tlieir 
hives as well, badly. 

If the ^'tea-kettles" were a patent-right arti- 
cle, what a testimonial in their favor this would 
be! 

This forenoon a gentleman called to u^t our 
opiuion as to the cause of his bees dying in a 
house made like ours, and brought one of the 
combs for us to examine. We at once pro- 
nounced it **that bee disease" of the spring of 
186S; and on looking carefully, we found the 
honey thin, with occasional small bubbles, and 
a taste that was not just right. He said his 
bees had worked quite late in the fall, and in 
some of the boxes the honey had soured. 

Now, is the cause of that *'be^ disease" not 
apparent? It certainly is to us, and before we 
lose again all but eleven out of thirty-eieht colo- 
nies, we will give them clear comb and coffee- 
sugar syrup. If any one else has had a like 
experience, please give it to us in the JournaL 

If bees will always winter safely on sugar 
syrup, why not remove all the honey in the fall, 
and feed them up with sugar and the tea-kettle 
feedei*8? (Twenty-five pounds in nine hours you 
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know. ) Then we can really ** cover the arith- 
metical patent^right formula" of doubling surely 
and iofely every year for twenty years. Honey 
paying for labor and hives, so that Mr. Apiarian 
can tlien retire from active duties and live on his 
little independence. 

If Mr. Quinby and Mr. Langstroth, both, 
would give us their experience on wintering on 
sugar alone (coflfee or crushed sugar), we should 
be more obliged to them than we can tell. 

Mr. Editor, our weight is now 187 J lbs., 
(usual weight for tlie past ten yearn 135 lbs.)* 
and we suspect that our 'success in wintering on 
sugar (the bee$ we mean ; we shall eat the honey), 
will add at least 10 lbs. more. 

One thing more. We fear that we have not 
made ourselves clearly tinderstood, judging from 
something that Mr. Gallup says in regard to 
answering letters ; for nothing gives us greater 
pleasure than to answer letters like the follow- 
incT Cnames omitted) : 

"WlB.,Jan. 27, 1873. 

•* Dear 5<r.— While in Medhia la«t samraer, I was 
" very much interested in your apiary. The thoa^ht 
" 8ug}rested itself to nm of raising bees also, and I 
** have now made arrangements by which I can have 
** as many bees as canh and time will allow. 

*' If you would eive me any advice as t« beginning, 
'< and tell me what book or books to read, I would be 
** much obliged. 

" TotfTS^ retpectfuXlyJ^^ 

We believe we have never failed, in a single 
instance, to answer such inquiries as fully as we 
knew how. But when some one demands of us 
the results in detail of our experiments for the 
last five years, we cannot help referring him to 
the back numbers of the American Bee Journal. 
And when we have done so, so briefly as to per- 
haps seem unfeeling or rude, we most sincerely 
beg pardon, and will try and not think that we 
would like to keep bees on ** Robinson Crusoe's 
Island." 

Then, old Bee Journal, good-bye until next 
month. As ever, 

Novice. 



[For th« Am«ri«an Bm Jonroal.] 



On Wintering Bees. 
Bt Rsy. £. L. Briogb. 



Tlie best mode of carrying our bees through 
the winter is doubtless the most important 
question now being asked by the apiarian. 

It is not the receptacle in which they are kept, 
so mucli as it is the condition of the c<»lonies 
when they are put into winter quarters, which 
determines their prosperity to the greatest ex- 
tent, according to my experiments. If frost or 
^mpness has already accumulated among the 
dombs^, by severe oold weather, and they are in 
this condition when the hives are set in the cel- 
lar, of course this dampness will produce mouldy 
combs ; and this in turn will produce dysentery 
among the bees and cause the combs to be pol- 
luted by their untimely discharges. 



Bees should be put into their winter recepta- 
cles long before severe freezing weather occurs ; 
and always when the combs are free from damp- 
ness. In the latitude of 40" to 43<>, not later 
than from the 1st to the 15th of November. In 
such cases, if kept in a temperature of from 83^ 
to 45* F., they will remain almost dormant for 
the next three months, and very often, for five 
months together. But just as. soon, after they 
begin to manifest the least uneasiness, as it is 
sa& for them, they should be set out upon their 
summer stands, and allowed to take a fly for a 
day or two; and then return to the cellar 
again, to remain until spring weather permits 
them to begin to gather pollen. I think from 
five to eight pounds of honey will carry a colony 
through from the 1st of November to the Ist 
of April, under such circumstances. ^But from 
this until the blossoming of white clover, they 
will consume, in rearing brood and from being 
constantly active, perhaps as much as, or more 
than they did during the five months of winter 
confinement. 

It is very important that the bees should be 
set out to take their winter fly, in just the right 
kind of weather, or great loss will accrue from 
their being chilled and never regaining their 
hives again. I have seen the ground almost 
covered for rods around, when set out in cloudy 
or windy weather. It should be a dear sun- 
shiny day ; perfectly calm, if possible ; and the 
thermometer up to at least 50*. Then each col- 
ony should be set upon the stand just where it 
is to be placed when put out again in April, or 
great loss will accrue from them returning to 
their old entrance and never finding their vray 
home again. 8everal such days occiur almost 
every winter about the middle of, February. 
This is the time to set them out. But better 
not set them out at all, than to set them out on 
a cool, raw, windy day; for to reduce their 
numbers greatly now, is almost fatal to their 
next summer's prosperity. 

After a day's joyous recreation, they vrill re^ 
main quiet in their winter repository, when re- 
turned, though breeding will go on in the hive 
a little more rapidly than in the former part of 
the winter. 

I have in a former article, ^ven the best 
mode of ventilating a cellar, which I have ever 
seen described. But even a poorly ventilated 
cellar will do, if these precautions are observed. 

When the combs are perfectly dry, and before 
hard freezing weather has conmienced, set your 
bees in a dry dark cellar. Leave the fly holes 
open as in summer ; open a small hole or crev- 
ice, such as a half-iuch bit would make, near 
the top of each hive, for upward ventilation ; 
leave them as quiet as possible until the middle 
of February : set tliem out on a calm fair day, 
until they have taken their flurry. Then return 
them to the cellar as before; let them remain, 
until bees begin to gather pollen; then return 
tliem to the stand they occupied before, and let 
them remain for the spring and summer. 

Unless diseased from some outward cause, bees 
will suff(^* next to no loss under such ti*eatment^ 
and the combs will come out as bright as in the 
fall, and not more than half of the honey will be 
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consumed that would be, if left on their summer 
stands. 

When the next number of the Journal comes 
to hand, it will be the time for setting out the 
bees. 

Concerning my method of spring manage- 
ment, I shall speak in another paper. 

E. L. Brigos. 

KnoxviUet Iowa. 



[For the American Bm JoarnaL] 

The Twin Hiye as a Kon-Swarmer. 

Just before swarming time I remove three 
large colonies, combs, bees and all, into three 
of the twin hives, setting them on the same 
stands. I then fill up the other end of the hives 
with comb, removing some of the broQd into 
the vacant part and placing that end of the hive 
in front. This brings the working force into 
the vacant end at once. Now by managing so as 
to have the apartment that the queen was in al- 
ways supplied with empty comb, there was no dis- 
position to swarm. Now, read attentively Mr. 
Beckford's article, and also the editor's note on 
page ^0, of the August number of the American 
Bee Journal, in regard to abstracting brood to 
prevent swarming, and you have the idea ex- 
actly ; only, instead of removing this bi*ood to 
other hives or colonies, we keep it in its own 
colony. Consequently we have gained the de- 
sired end, and still have kept all our working 
force At home, thus keeping our stock always 
strong ; and strong stocks are the ones to gather 
honey every time. ,- 

We went into this experiment on purpose to 
test the hive as a non-swarmer, and we selected 
stocks that were extra strong and extra pro- 
lific queens. And this experiment was tried 
in one of the greatest swarming seasons we ever 
saw, and it was a perfect success, as neither of 
the hives cast a swarm. As soon as we got the 
stock well to work, there was no trouble about 
removing brood from one apartment to the other, 
as the queen passed freely into every part of 
the hive, of her own accord. By supplying 
these hives with young queens, and attending to 
extracting of the honey, we think that swarm- 
ing would be entirely prevented. 

We differ from Mr. Beckford about the early 
swarms, for this reason : His surplus is probably 
gathered from white clover— tliat is, the main 
supply, while oui-s is gathered from basswood 
(which does not come in until July) and fall 
flowers. Consequently early swarms is what is 
wanted with us, as we can get them and the pa- 
rent stock into good condition in time for the 
harvest. 

We have digressed a trifle from our subject. 
We tried another of our twm hives as a non- 
swarmer, in this manner ; We removed a strong 
stock, combs, brood and all, into it, and filled 
up the vacant end with brood from other hives. 
The queen was an extra prolific one, and kept 
all the combs occupied with brood. This did 
not give us room to work our extractor, as we 
wanted to, and the bees were so numerous that 



they filled the inside of the hive and both porti- 
cos were clustered full, both night and day. 
(Here was where we wanted the extra twenty- 
six frames in the cap ; but we did not have it 
fixed for them.) Still there was no disposition 
to swarm, so we inserted a comb containing a 
sealed and nearly mature queen-cell, and the 
following day ou{ came the largest swarm we 
ever saw. We hived it in a two-story standard 
hive. (Two of our standard hives, one placed 
on top of the 9ther, makes a two story hive.) 
liight here we will state that we have repeatedly 
brought out 8wai*ms by the above method of in- 
serting queen cells. In order to succeed it must 
be done at a time when the hive is populous 
with bees and brood, and the bees must be 
gathering forage rapidly. Many beekeepers 
now wish to control the increase of swarms, 
therefore we give our method of doing it. 
EuBHA Gallup. 
Orchard, Iowa. 



[Por the America o Bee Joornal ] 

The Queen Bee wiser in her Instinct than Han in 
his Keason. 



We may study out many inventions that look 
very plausible and reasonable to ourselves ; but 
when we come to apply our reason to the instinct 
of the queen bee, we find she does not view 
things in the same light as we do. My opinion 
is, as well might we undertake to teach a goose 
and gander to pair successfully foity feet up in 
the air or on the wing, as to undertake to teach 
the queen and drone to pair anywhere else 
than in mid-air and on the wing. They know 
nothing about performing their nuptial vows 
floundering about on terra firma or in confine- 
ment, where they have not plenty of sea-room, 
or to poise themselves in their flight and come 
together as their instinct teaches. 

My opinion is, the queen and drone are at- 
tracted to each other by the peculiar sound of 
their wings, as well as manner of flight. To 
illustrate a little, we will take a turkey*s ^gg^ 
hatch it under a common barn-yard fowl, aod 
rear it without allowing it to see an^other tur- 
key until the time for it to pair ^j0m its mate. 
If a hen, we will procure a niaST turkey and 
place him near the hen, but with a partition 
between, so that she cannot see him When he 
struts. 1 he hen will show plainly by her actioa 
that slie understands the meaning of that strut, 
although she has never seen one of her species. 
Now let them togel her, and watch their manner 
of courtship. We find it to be the same as in all 
other birds according to their kind, their own 
peculiar way. Just so with the queen and 
drone. They, too, have their own way of court- 
ing, which is high up in the air, on the wing, 
where they will not come in contact with wire 
screening or other impediments at every turn' 
they make ; but where they caa sing their love 
sonff, and poise and embrace each other, accord- 
to weir own peculiar instinct. 

A. Bemnbtt. 

BmningioTif Ohio, 
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[For the Americaa Bo« Joarnal.] 

Introducing Queens. 

If we had only one race of bees, and if one 
queen were jnst as good as another, it would still 
pay to raise queens to be used in making artifi- 
cial swarms, as much precious time may be 
thereby saved to the bees, which would other- 
wise be lost in raising queens in the height of 
the honey harvest. But when we are aiming 
to raise only the best, and to make all the im- 
provement we can, to raise and introduce queens 
ia, to the beekeeper, a matter of very great im- 
portance. I do not propose to say anything con- 
cerning the best method of raising queens, as 
that has been full v discussed by many who have 
more experience than I have. But I wish to call 
the attention of the readers of the Journal to 
my method of introducing queens. 

To introduce a queen safely, the following 
points should be attended to : 

1. Before liberating the new queen, the bees 
should have time to become thorough l3r aware 
that their former queen is gone, and that their 
only hope of an immediate successor is in accept- 
ing the imprisoned stranger. 

1. There should be time for the new queen to 
acquire the scent of the hive. 

8. The bees should have time to become famil- 
iar with her, and accustomed to her presence. 

4. She should leave the cage when the hive is 
closed and the colony fi-ee from excitement. 

This last item is of great importance. If the 
bees are excited and suarmed, and there is any 
lingering odor about the queen which would 
cause her to be recognized as a stranger, her life 
would be in peril. 

Unless some means are employed to give the 
queen and the colony to which she is to be in- 
troduced, the same scent, I would not risk liber- 
ating a valuable queen in less than focty-eight 
hours. I have one end of my queen cage closed 
with a plug of wood, having a | inch hole bored 
through it, the inner end of which is reamered 
out in the shape of a funnel, that the queen may 
the more readily find it. The hole is closed 
with a wooden peg. In cool weather, I prefer 
to put the cage down between two combs, and 
in the centre of the cluster. In warm weather it 
will do to lay it on the to^ of the frames, if they 
be not closed at top, and to cover it with a cloth 
or a piece of carpet. At the end of the second 
day, I remove the peg from the hole in the 
stx^per, and stick over it, on the end of the 
stopper, a piece of paper, or of cotton cloth 
dipped in honey, leaving the cage in the same 
position it was before, and close the hive. In 
performing these latter operations, I disturb the 
bees as little as possible. The bees will soon 
remove the honeyed cover, and the queen will, 
after a time, find her way out and be gladly re- 
ceived. 

I have introduced a great many queens in this 
way, and have never had the bees destroy one so 
introduced ; and I do not believe that there is 
the slightest danger of queens being destroyed, 
if this plan is carefully carried out. I have fol- 



lowed it in every month from April to Decem- 
ber, and always with the same success. 

Last September I introduced a queen on a 
plan upon which I propose to experiment fur- 
ther. I prepared some sweetened water strongly 
scented with peppermint, and taking some of it 
in my mouth. I lifted the combs up one by one, 
and blew the peppermint water upon them in a 
fine spray, so that tlie bees "wei-e thoroughly 
moistened and scented with it. Having com- 
pleted this operation, and removed the old queen 
while doing it, I dipped the new queen into the 
peppermint water and put her on one of the 
combs. She was received without any demon- 
strations of hostility, and a week after I found 
her surrounded by her new subjects and filling 
up the available space in the hive with brood. 

I do not advise any one to risk a valuable 
queen in this way. The one I so introduced was 
impure, and I did not care whether the bees 
should kill her or not. M. Mauik. 

Ifew CMtle, Ind. Dec. 6, 1871. 



[For th« ▲merlenn Bee Journal] 

Introducing Queens. 

Mk. Editor :— In almost every number of the 
Bee Journal I see the question raised and 
answered how queens are best introduced ? 

My experience is nothing new at all, often 
described by others, and once already by myself. 
The method is so simple and effective, and just 
this simplicity may be the reason why our bee- 
keeping brethren don't more generally use it. 

I grate two good sized nutmegs, mix them up 
with diluted hone^^ or sugar syrup (or sugar 
water) in a tumbler holding one^ourth or one- 
third of a pint, and set it handy. Then I go to 
the nucleus, cage the queen I want to introduce, 
and stick her with cage in my vest pocket. Now 
I proceed to the hive whose queen I intend to 
supersede, kill her, or dispose of her to suit my- 
self. I next with a teaspoon pour from the 
tumbler above described enough syrup between 
every two frames, so ak to wet slightly almost 
every bee in the hive. I leave enough in the 
tumbler to give the queen a dive in, take her out 
with the teaspoon, drop her between the frames, 
and shut the hive. 

I have hardly ever made a miss, with this way 
of introducing. It is in summer often a loss to 
have a hive queenless for only two days, but 
with the above described process the bees appar- 
ently do not become aware that a change is 
made. 

In the fall I should prefer introducing queens 
with the cage, as the absence of a queen for a 
few days at this season does not make so much 
difference to the hive, and forage being scarce 
other bees are easily iiiduced to rob. Yet I 
have introduced queens with nutmeg success- 
fully in the fall, shutting up the entrance with 
wire ffauze for a few days if uecessai^ to keep 
out robbers. 

Last fall I introduced two queens with the 
nutmeg process, in the presence of brother Hul- 
man, of Terre Haute, Indiana, when he remarked 
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that if he treated his bees in as reckless a man- 
ner as I did mine he should ruin his whole apiarj. 
I wish that Mr. Hulman could have given me a 
call a few days later, when I could have shown 
him how my two queens were received. 

I have often kept queens caged, together with 
a few workers, on the top of brood frames, until 
I could make the proper use of them, the queens 
would keep alive in some instances for weeks, 
while the workers generally soon died. But last 
fall I had a valuable queen killed in the cage on 
the second day, her legs being bitten off, &c. 
Brother Hulman suggested that the presence of 
the strange workers in the cage irritated the bees 
in the hive and caused them to attack the queen. 
This is reasonable, and since I cage queens alone 
when introducing, or when I put them for safe- 
keeping on brood frames. 

C. F. MnTH. 

Cincinnaiif Jan. 15, 1873. 



[For the Amerie«n 6m Jonrnal.] 

An Item on Upward Ventilation. 



AK EXPBRIMBNT IN WINTERING. 

About the 20th of November we had a few 
days of unusually cold weather for the time of 
year in this latitude. It happened that some 
two weeks before I had equalized the honey by 
changing frames in several of my stocks, and 
had inadvertently left all the holes in the frames 
open in those hives. In my other hives they had 
all been closed with small blocdcs when the honey 
boxes were removed. On the 1st of December I 
put my bees in winter quarters. I was sui'pi'ised 
t<> find fewer dead bees in every hive that was 
thus left with a free upward ventilation than in 
those that were closed. Noticed also that these 
hives were perfectly dry on the inside, while in 
the others, in almost every instance, ridges of 
ice were plainly to be seen leading from the 
entrance, showing that condensation had taken 
place within the hive, and the water had run 
down the sides and out of the hives. 

I have on trial an experiment in wintering. 
It may not be new to many of your readers. I 
placed my hives in a double row about twelve 
inches apart each way, on boards covered three 
or four inches deep with common prairie hay. I 
then drove posts in the ground, to which com- 
mon fence boards were tacked, so as to form a 
large box entirely surrounding the hives, fixed a 
six inch boaid about seven inches above the 
entrances, in such a way as to prevent the hay 
from closing the entrances to the hives, then 
crowded the hay all around and on top of the 
hives. I left half of the slats open in the frames 
and filled the caps with hay. Of course the re- 
sult is about the same as if all my hives were 
buried in a hay stack with the entrances left 
open. 

I fear that tronble may arise whenever the 
weather is warm enough to cause the bees to 
fly, from the fact that many will enter the wrong 
hives and thus be destroyed. As the double row 
extends north and south, of course the sun will 



shine on each row of hives but half the day, and 
as the i*ays strike upon but a few inches of each 
hive, I think there will be but a few days during 
the winter when the bees will be warmed up 
enough to cause them to fly. 

I have tried to winter a few stocks on their 
summer stands. Will give you the results of my 
experiments in the spring. 

E. A. Gastkan. 

Deeatury lUs., Jan. d, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.J 

On Supplying New Swarms with Keady Made 
Oombg. 

8ome beekeepers assert that supplying ready 
made combs to new swarms is a great ad vantage* 
while others allege that it is an actual damage. 
Both parties are right. Allow me to explain. 
If we have a swaim come out at any time when 
bees are gathering very little honey, and we sup- 
ply them with re^y made oomlv the queen can 
at once go to depositing eggs as rapidly as she 
chooses, provided the b^s gather just sufficient 
honey to keep her bi'eediug actively, without 
storing any in the cells to be in her way. Now 
we know positively that under such circum* 
stances ready made comb is a great advantage. 
On the other hand, if we have a swarm come out 
while the basswood is in bloom, or at any time 
when the bees are gathering honey rapidly, and 
we supply them with ready made comb they will 
flll it so quickly that no room is leit for the 
queen to deposit eggs. The consequence is that 
the swarm, unless attended to and relieved by 
means of the extractor is actually ruined, for we 
have a hive completely filled with honey and no 
bees in the fall. But if we allow them to build 
their combs they consume so much honey in the 
elaboration of wax and manufacturing the combs 
that it gives the queen a ohaoce to deposit eggs, 
and the swarm turns out to be a good one. Give 
us the combs ready made, and we will use it 
under all circumstances, and with our manage- 
ment and the use of the extractor call it an 
advantage. In fact we can see no chance for 
argument on this question when properly under- 
stood. 

S. Gallup. 

Orchard, Iowa. 



[For the AmerioMi Bee Jeam&l.] 

Frodnot of a Swarm. 

Mr. Editor :— The honey season is over and 
our bees are put up in winter quarters. The 
past season has been what we here call a very 
fair one. I wintered seventeen colonies last 
winter, and increased them to thirty. More 
than one half of my swarms were natural ones. 
I aimed to keep my colonies strong, with the 
hives Aill of bees; but about the time I got 
them as wanted, they would swarm. The Ital- 
lians are given to such tricks. Early in the 
honey season I selected a strong stock of Italians, 
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to see what I could realize from them. On the 
12th of May they cast a large swarm. I put it 
in a two-story Thomas hire, with nine A^ames 
above and below ; the lower frames ten Inches 
deep, the upper ones eight inches deep. At the 
time I hived the swarm, I filled about one-half 
of the frames with empty combs, putting worker 
oombs in the lower fi-ames, and drone combs 
mostly in the upper set of frames. 

From this swarm I took with the Extractor, 
i;wo hundred and sixty-one and a half (361^) 
pounds of nice honey. The old stock was used 
for box honey. Prom it I took eighty-five (85) 
pounds. I did not extract any from tiiis stock, 
but think I could have taken foi*ty or fifty 
pounds of extracted honey, and the same 
amount (eighty-five pounds) stored in boxes. 

The eighty-five pounds of box honey taken 
from the old slock, sold for fltteen cents per 
pound— making $12.75. The two hundred and 
sixty-one and a half pounds taken from the 
swarm sold at ten cents per pound, making 
$26. 15. The two amounts together make $88.90, 
the swarm was worth $15.00 — which, added to 
the foregoing, makes $58.90 ; from which deduct 
the cost of the hive $4.00, and it leaves $49.90, 
as the net profit of one stock. I know this does 
not compare very favorably with Novice's three 
hundred and thirty (880) pounds, but I am only a 
young novice, while he is an old one. And you, 
Mr. Editor, can tell Novice that I am going to 
make a larger hive next year, and go for him 
again. 

There are a great many bees in this county, 
and honey is very cheap here. I got from 
thirty colonies one thousand pounds of extracted 
koney, and six hundred and fifty pounds of box 
honey the past season. 

J. P. FORTUNK. 

Bloomfleld, loioa, Dec 11, 1871. 



[For tb« Am«rloan Bm JovtbaI.] 

IToyel Bee Dress. 

Hr. Editob : — On our way to town, last spring* 
oar attention and that of the old mare we were 
riding was attracted by a strange, grotesque 
Agure moving about on the road, whose manceu- 
Ties were ocoasionally very quick and then againf 
quite slow. As we appri>acbed it had somewhat 
the appearance of the Eu Elux of Robinson's 
circus, minus t^e head. Approaching nearer we 
saw a pair of legs in boots beneath, when any 
fears we might have entertained disappeared, 
and we leumid what was going on. 

A man by the name of rarrish, a near neigh- 
bor of Old Reuben Birch, had a swarm of b^ 
come off and pitch upon the back of a worm rail 
fence. Having ineffectually tried to hive them, 
in doing which the enraged bees had left from 
ten to a dozen stings with different members of 
the familv, he sent for old Reuben, who never 
failed, as he always did things according to rules 
laid down in the Tar river code ; and it was he 
we saw in the road. 

Well, Reuben was ensconced in the old wo- 
man's Balr-moraX, The drawstring, instead of 



being about the waist, was ti£:htened just above 
the brim and around the crown of an old high top 
beaver. The forepart of the garment was be- 
hind ; and the hind part, having a slit down it 
several inches, was before. The slit being near 
the face served as a kind of window for Reuben 
to peep out at. He was also armed with a long- 
handled broom ; and the gum was placed on a 
coverlet on the ground, beneath the cluster. 

Old Reuben would open a little crack of his 
stockade, to ascertain the exact locality of the 
bees, then close up, and with the broom, sweep, 
sweep, he would take the cluster, and a cloud of 
bees would in an instant be on the wing. They 
went for that Bal-moral^ but down Old Reuben 
would squat and remain motionless until things 
became a little settled, then peep out again to 
note progress. More of them settling again on 
the fence than went into the gum, sweep, 
sweep, he would again bring them down ; and 
we had to move the old mare several rods fur- 
ther off as the bees were briskly circling, in 
search of something they could get at. 

The KINO having gone in after the lapse of 
about fifteen minutes himng, the workers soon 
followed, and old Reuben, in triumph, walked 
to where we were standing, and as he came out 
frx>m under that Bal^morcU, the sweat was stand- 
ing about in pools upon his face. We have often 
thought since, that we never saw a man sweat 
in earnest before ; and feel sure that twenty 
minutes, on that day, under that Balmoral, was* 
equal to the same length of time in Nero's cave 
at Naples. H. 

Murfreeiboroy Tenn., Nov. 30, 1871. 



[For ih« Am«rio»n Bm Joarnal.l 

ITatioiial Society of Beekeepers. 



Mb. Editor :— I agree with you that, in the 
absence of jealous care, there is great danger of 
a national society of beekeepers being so con- 
ducted as to subserve the selfish pui*poses only 
of a few individuals, whose sole object in being 
present at such gatherings, is that of advancing 
their own personal and pecuniaiy interests. One 
of the first manifestations of such a tendency, 
is that of some individual writing and publish- 
ing a nicely colored report of all he puts on 
exhibition, or of what he, or such persons as he 
uses for mouthpieces, say upon aU subjects — a 
polished report which tends towards building up 
a prosperous business for himself. At the same 
time care is taken to fail to report what is either 
exhibited or said by others, who are not their 
special instruments of profit ;— no matter if 
what these have said or done be ever so much 
caJculatcKi to promote the general interests of 
beekeeping throughout the country, far above 
and beyond anything that such designing per- 
sons may have said or done, either themselves or 
through their satellites. 

This matter I thought of when the first move 
was made towai*ds the organization of such a 
body, but never resorted to any special means 
of preventing such a tendency, until the North 
American Beekeepers' Society was organized at 
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Cleveland, in December 1871, at .which I was a 
member of the Committee appointed to fi*ame a 
Constitution for the general government of the 
society. It was, I think, agreed by all the 
members of the committee, that the treasury of 
the society should be kept sufficiently flush with 
means to enable its members to publish an im- 
partial and complete repoi*t of all the proceedings 
and discussions. In the absence of such a 
report, it was thought that a national society 
could not do mudi towards promoting the 
general beekeeping interests of the country, 
and would also fall short even in benefiting its 
own membera to the extent it could if the pro- 
ceedings were printed in pamphlet form for 
futui'e reference. 

"With this object in view, special provision for 
the accumulation of a treasury fund was made 
in article 5th, wherein it vras stated that eabh 
member of tlie society should pay one dollar at 
the time of becoming a member, and one dollar 
annually thereafter, into the treasury. But on 
presenting the constitution to the society for 
final adoption, objections were urged against 
the annual p4ymi«nt of one dollar, and this 
special provision was stricken out. 

Through this amendment I fear that one of 
the principal supports of tlie society has been 
withlield, as it seems quite clear to my mind 
that in the absence of funds for the special pur- 
pose of publishing our proceedings, they will 
remain unpublished, or be liable to be g^^rbled 
just to suit designing parties, who may be con- 
nected with the organization. Thus the object 
contemplated, of publishing a valuable pamphlet 
each year, has been complexly thwarted. For 
there can be but little benefit accruing to the 
beekeeping fraternity at large, out of the annual 
meetings of such a society, except through the 
medium of placing before the masses a true 
report of their discussions, and of the experience 
of many beekeepers who may, at such meet- 
ings, give a full statement of their different 
methods of managing bees. If its beneficial 
results are not to he found in this, then such an 
organization is not calculated to^benefit any but 
that class of peraons who have something to sell 
to beekeepers; and they, or a portion of them, 
will not fail to have everything reported in full 
that is calculated to put an additional feather in 
their caps. 

These matters, as I have stated, were thought 
of by the committee on permanent organi- 
zation ; and after the means for printing our 
proceedings in full, were discarded, I took it 
upon myself to offer a resolution (which was 
adopted) to the effect that the proceedings of 
the Indianapolis, of the Cincinnati, and of the 
Cleveland conventions, be published in pamphlet 
form. It, of course, remains yet to be seen how 
full and impartial the report will be. Should it 
be of such a character as to point out selfishness 
on every page^such as placing certain persons 
and their merchandise prominently before the 
beekeeping public, to the exclusion of others of 
equal or perhaps much more merit ; or placing 
remarks of some persons prominent before the 
public, not because they have done or said as 
much for the benefit of bee-culture as others, 



but because they are instruments of profit and 
gain to ceitain parties ; then I shall insist upon 
either a disbanding of the society, or making 
provision in our constitution for the publication 
of full and impartial reports. Should this mat- 
ter be neglected, tlie grand object for which 
such a society should exist will be completely 
submerged. 

Let me say to the Editor, that the Journal 
is improving with each issue. Long may it 
live and its subscribers be increased tens of 
thousands annually. 

G. BOHREB. 

Alexandria, Ind. 



[For the Am«rlean Bee JoornAl.] 

8nper and Nnoleiu Hiyes. 



Deab Journal : — On page 154, of the Journal 
for January, Mr. A. Grimm, gives his methods 
of managing the ** super hive" from which to 
extract honey. As I have met with the same 
unsatisfactory results as those which Mr. G. 
speaks of, in the usual mode of management, I 
adopted a plan entirely different from those 
given by him ; and where an increase of stock is 
desired, or new combs are needed (which is 
often the case), I believe my plan is preferable. 
It is this : If available, procure a frame of 
straight comb, or failing in this, lift out an out- 
side frame fh>m the brood cham ber, placing it 
with an empty frame on each Fide, on one side 
of the super, ac^'ust the division board, and cover 
the balance of the brood chamber with a honey- 
board. The honey-board should be composed 
of two separate pieces (two widths of weather- 
boarding answers well}, so that when it is 
necessary to furnish additional frames, the edge 
of the first may be raised over the second, and 
slid any required distance. 

This plan for many reasons, is much better 
than the one usually followed, namely, tliat of 
opening up the whole super at once; as the 
small amount of surplus room thus given to 
begin with, does not tend to produce a discour- 
aging; effect on the bees, yet there is room 
sufficient for the effective force of wax workers 
to be brought into requisition. Besides, as is 
well known, by alternating empty with ftill 
ones, each comb is built in the frame, without 
being run over and attached to another, as so 
often happens when two empty fVames are 
placed in the hive, side by side. 

We have put up a nucleus hive a la mods 
Gallup, with not only an entrance at each side, 
but with a nice little portico at each entrance — 
painting each a different color. Would it not 
be an additional feature to make the division of 
wire cloth, as it would certainly add much to the 
mutual warmth ? We have used such partitions 
when wintering two small colonies in one hive, 
with success. Let us have your opinion Mr. 
Ckillpp, as we '' take stock " on your suggestions, 
having found but few of them that would not 
beara practical test. 

^ RUSTICUB. 

Jan., 1873. 
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[F«r the Am« icaa Bm JovrnaJ.] 

"Triumph" Bee Hiire Deaoription. 



Mr Editor, and brother beekeepers : — Ac- 
cording to promise, I give you a description of 
the Triumph hive, with cuts to illustL-ate it. The 
. above cut rt^presents a front view of the hive, 
which is 24 inches long, outside measurement, 
by 16 inches wide and 10 inches deep. The 
frames are hung either upon the rabbeted 
edges of the brood chamber, or upon strips 
} of an inch square tacked on the inner edge 
of the brood chamber | of an inch from the 
top. The frames are bung the naiTow way 
of tl e hive, instead of lengthwise, as in the 
Langstroth. The adva'ntage is that in hand- 
ling new combs filled with brood and honey, 
there is but little danger of the combs fall- 
ing out of the fi-ames, as is frequi>ntly the 
case with longer frames. We use from ten to 
fourteen of these fi-ames, as circumstances re- 
quire. We have a partition boaixl in either one 
or both ends of the hive, that fits closely in the 
chamber, yet is perfectly easy to slide either 
back or forth, for the purpose of contracting or 
enlarging at will, the brood chamber. The 
frames are made of strips } of an inch thick. 
The top piece is 1 1 inches wide. We cut three- 
thirty-seconds of an inch off both edges of this 
top piece, commencing 1^ inches from eaoh end. 
This is to let the bees pass into the surplus 
chamber above. The end pieces are 1^ inches 
wide, and 9^ inches long. The bottom piece is 
J inch wide. The end pieces of the frame have 
a little cleat or block ^ inch square and 1 inch 
long tacked on their bottom edges on both sides. 
This prevents the frames from touching each 
other, excepting at these points and at either 
end at the top. The fi*ames are thus made to 
fit up close against each other at the points 
named, yet leaving space for bees to pass above, 
b<'tween, and all around them. We now slide 
our partition board up against them from either 
end, placing wedges l^hind it. The brood 
chamber is thus formed, and by so arranging it, 
we secure the frames in such a manner as to be 
able to ship the hive filled with bees and comb 
to any parr of the United States or Canada, 
without any danger of the combs being broken 
down. In November, last, I shipped 48 colo- 
nies ftom Milton, Ky., to this place (over two 
hundred miles), by boat fifty miles, and by rail- 



road one hundred and fifty, and they were 
hauled one mile in wagons, and not one comb 
was broken down ; besides there wei-e not more 
than one-fourth of a pint of dead bees in all the 
hives put together. I simply pressed my wedges 
in tight, putting a nail in each of them to k^p 
them in place. There were no frames to be 
nailed down. One dozen ** Triumph" hives 
can be pi*epai*ed for shipping in the same time 
you would be preparing one of any other kind, 
differently arranged. 

We use the hive both with and without a 
wire bottom. The wire used is No. 8, and is 
tacked to the sides and ends of the hive | of an 
inch from the bottom of the frames, covering the 
whole bottom. Underneath the wii-e bottom we 
have a drawer or receiver, to receive all the 
chippings of comb and filth thrown down by the 
bees. This drawer has strips of tin. 1 finches 
wide, tacked on to its edges all around, extend- 
ing over the inside. Thin* 18 our moth trap. Of 
course there are many worms that pass into this 
dmwer, and unless it is c\eanRed at least once 
in ten days, they will accumulate until they fill 
the drawer to the wire above with web, and then 
they can return to the brood chamber. I would 
advise any one who will not look after his bees 
to use the hive without the wire bottom and 
drawer ; but those that will cleanse it, will find ^ 
that it is of great advantage, as by means of it 
we keep the bottom of our hive perfectly clean, 
without interfering with the bees. We also more 
sucx^ssfully ventilate the hive, as will be seen 
by examining the following cut. 

bBQTIOI/AL VIEW. 



This cut shows a sectional view of the hive 
vnth fig. 2, the cap, off. Figure 8, represents 
the surplus honey chamber resting on the top 
of the cap, with three of the surplus frames 
pulled up in it. This chamber has a partition 
board with wedges. The frames in it are only 6^ 
inches deep, but are of the same length as those 
in the brood chamber, and can be used in the 
brood chamber for feedin^r purposes. These sur* 
plus frames fit closely in the chamber, being 
suspended on the top edge. We use no honey- 
board, so-called, except in winter. 

The patented features in this hive are the ven- 
U'lalovi and the perforated divittion boards^ which 
are used in a large hive not represented in these 
cuts, but which I will explain hereafter. The 
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claims as ^^ntcd read thus : Fint^ the air npacet, 
Wj W, aud tenfUaioTB, Z, Z, arranged in $Hhfr end 
of the hive, with air epa^e TF, and ventHntffr Z of 
the upper chamber substantially as herein $H 
forth. Second, the perforated division boardu H, 
H, arranged on either side of the centre of the 
chamber A (brood chamber) cat-off, I arranged 
to operate as and for the purposes set forth. In the 
first claim the objects set forth are that we may 
effectually control the ventilation of the hire, and 
at the same time we prevent others from securing 
frames in the hives in like manner. The air 
spaces W, W, spoken of, ai*e the space between 
the partition boards and the ends of the hive, 
both in the brood chamber and surplus honey 
chamber. The perforated division boards are 
used in a hive 40 inches lon^, outside measure, 
and exactly of the same depth and width as the 
one above described. This hive has thi*ee en- 
trances, one in the centre, and one six inches 
from either end. We form our brood chamber 
in the centre of the hive by putting in 14 brood 
fiames. 

For further particulars, address 

W. R. KiHO. 

Franklin, Ky, 



[For the Amerlean B«« J«nr&aL] 

Natnrali Hardy, Prolifio Queens. 



MT LAST BLOW. 



No doubt it was in order to puff his reversible, 
removable, double cased, sectional casket, movable 
cofnb hive, that Mr. J. M. Price, after worrying 
his brain^ found no other way to attract atten- 
tion than to give a writ of imbicility to all the 
beekeepers who make artificial swarms or raise 
artific^^ queens ; claiming that they act against 
reason; nature and common senxe. 

That theory, respecting natural, prolific and 
hardy queens, inflated with hyperboles and mis- 
statements, had no more power of resistance 
than the red inflated balloons of our children. 
Verity, with one touch of a pin, caused it to 
collapse completelv. Mr. Price, in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for November, tries to inflate 
it anew by similar means, adding calumny 
thereto. 

I beg the reader to remember that in the num- 
ber of the A. B. J. for January, 1871, page 168, 
Mr. Price says that he has tested his method for 
five years. In the number for November, nearly 
a year later, he says he has tested it for two 
years. He erred in the first case, or he erred in 
the second. 

In the A. B. J. for September, 1868, and in 
that for January, 1860, Mr. P. says this experi- 
ence is to make (en swarms from on^, and that 
every swarm raised its own queen. In the same 
Journal for November, lb71, he says that he 
necer raised artificial queens in small swarms, 
but used only his largest and most vigorous 
stocks. What is that, if not a second error? 

Mr. Price cites Gallup as sustaining the same 
views as himself. Yet I have already pointed 
out the ideas of Mr. Oallup, such as I find them 



in an article published by him in October, 1870. 
He -says — '* A queen cell built over an egg and 
fed as a queen from the start, I have not been 
able to discover why they are not as good as 
natural queens raised at s warmin|^ time. ' ' What 
shall I call such voluntary mistakes of Mr. 
Price? , 

Further on Mr. P. asserts that Novice bought 
twenty-five queens from Mr. Adam Qrimm, to 
replace his queens, bt^cause they were too old, 
after seventeen months. Yet nowhere did 
Novice say that his qiAens were too old; but 
that he replaced hybrid queens. Bee A. B. J. 
for November, 1870, page 100. Is not that a 
fourth error? 

I could malce more similar quotations, but 
these are sufficient to show the truUifulness of 
Mr. Price. 

A6 to the tested queen that Mr. P. did get 
from me in the beginning of June for six dollars, 
she was, before leaving Hamilton, one of the 
most prolific in my apiary. What experiments 
did he make with her, when she came into his 
hands ? The reader can read partial accounts of 
these in the A. B. J. for January, 1871. In that 
number Mr. P. shows that that queen was the 
first Italian he had ever seen, and that she was 
also the first he had ever introduced in all his 
life. He was then so little acquainted with 
introducing queens that, after he received her, 
he looked over the back numbers of the A. B. 
J., to find the way to introduce her. He states 
that he put her on a comb of sealed brood, with- 
out bees, except those that accompanied her, 
and placed the hive near his stove. Then, after 
dark he looked her over and concluded to shake 
the bees off seven stands at the entrance of her 
hive ; and that the second day after, he changed 
his mind and placed her, caged, in another hive 
which had the swarming impulse. And he 
dwells for more than a column on his unskilful 
precautions, showing his inexperience in the mat- 
ter. 

So, that unhappy queen, wearied by her 
journey, had to endure being handled and carried 
fh>m one hive to another, aud bear all the bung- 
lings of Mr. Price, together with ill treatment 
firom the bees of seven hives, more or less ill 
disposed towards her. And, finally, she had to 
suffer the pinchings of bees under the swarming 
impulse— which forced her to lead out a swarm 
9^ days after her introduction, and nearly four 
daye before the first queen cell wa^ capped over ! 

Is there any queen breeder who would guaran- 
tee the prolificness of his queens, knowing them 
to be in such blundering bands as those of Mr. 
Price? 

So little did I promise to replace her, and so 
little did Mr. Price believe that I made such a 
promise, that, when asking fh>m me another 
queen, he added — *'If you can, let me know, 
with priee.^* With this, I enclose to the editor 
two letters of Mr. P. Indeed, I wrote to Mr. P. 
that probably the queen would be better in 
spring. Knowing the dealings of the man, I 
did hope that before spring, the queen, recover- 
ing from maltreatment, would have reinforced 
her hive, so as to be in better condition. 

But was the queen as unproliflc as Mr. P. 
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asserts? Is shs dead, as he alleges? The re- 
peated mistatemeuts of that bee bungler give us 
the right of doubting these allegations. 

I never refused to replace her ; but I did re- 
fuse to Mil a $eeo7id gussn to Mr. Pricey for he 
had made too much unwarranted fuss about the 
first. 

Mr. Price can, if he chooses, send my letter 
of refusal to the editor, whom I authorize to 
publish it, and to treat me as a falsifier if the 
facts are not as 1 represent thenu 

Proposing a theory before having sufficiently 
tested it, sustaining his ideas by false allega- 
tions, and then calumniating his opponent, are 
means ill calculated to entitle any one to a claim 
to be considered a true gentleman. 

What think ^u of it, friend beekeepers ? 

Ch. Dadaht. 

November 8d, 1871. 

P. S. — As many beekeepers may not know 
what I mean by the '* pinching of bees during 
the swarming fever,*' I wish to give my experi- 
ence in explanation. 

Two years ago, while experimenting with the 
Quinby queen yard to prevent swarming, the 
bees of one hive under experiment tried to 
swaim. The queen, which had her wings cut, 
could not follow and was kept a prisoner in the 
queen yard. While the bees were on the wing, 
I opened the hive and cut out every queen cefi. 
A few days after the bees swarmed anew, and I 
saw them pinching and biting the poor queen, 
to force her to follow the swarm. I opened the 
hive again, and destroyed all the incipient queen 
cells. The bees swarmed a third time, and I had 
the greatest difficulty to rescue the queen, and 
the next night she was killed and cast out of tlie 
hive. 

I>uriDg all that swarming fever, the queen, 
worried by the bees, had deposited very few 
eggs ; and the bees remained idle in the hive. I 
did not get an ounce of surplus honey from that 
stock. 

I do not present this experiment to help my 
cause. The editor can read an account of it in 
the French <* Journal des Permes'* for July, 
1870, page 807, where I related it. 

Similar pinohings were, without doubt, brought 
to bear against my queen ; for she was introduced 
in a hive during the swarming impulse. In one 
of the letters which I send to the Editor, Mr. 
Price says that she was put in a colony he was 
experimenting with raising queen celle, I beg the 
reader to remark how discordant that word 
*' experimentingy^* is with his method tested *^fiv6 

Another proof that my queen endured the 
pinchings of the bees, is, that she led out a 
swarm four days before any queen cells were 
capped over. And Mr. Price wonders at the 
occurrence I 

After having swarmed, my queen was not pro- 
tected against the hardships inflicted on her by 
her new possessor. He writes, in* one of the 
letters I send to the £ditor, that every morning 
and every evening, for weeks, he removed every 
comb containing brood or eggs, and replaced 
them with frames of empty comb — even remov- 



ing such as she had commenced to lay in. He 
adds — *' At no time did she lay during any twelve 
hours more than a two or three inch circle 
could cover. A circle of two or three inches, in 
diameter, gives nearly three hundred eggs for 
twelve hours, or six hundred in twenty-four 
hours, or nine thousand bees in fifteen days. 
This was in the last fortnight of July, a time of 
the greatest drought. 

A man who wishes to kill his dog gives him a 
bad name; but the laying of the queen was 
somewhat better than represented by Mr. P., 
who had every interest to find my queen less 
prolific than his ; for she was an artificial queen, 
and he had already proclaimed his theory. 

Besides, in the American Bee Journal for 
January, 1871, Mr. P. says that — "About the 
first of September she commenced to do a little 
better." We thus find that that poor queen, 
so much traduced in words and abused in acts, 
was not, to sum up all, near so bad as she was 
proclaimed to be. 

I have seen queens, very prolific in April and 
May, deposit fewer eggs in July, August, and 
September, than the queen in question. I guess 
the Editor would be a competent judge in that 
matter, and likely to think that changing combs 
every twelve hours, would interfere with the lay- 
ing while the queen was recounoitering the 
newly introduced combs. 

I have one remark more to add, and I am 
done. In his letter, Mr. J. M. Price says that 
he obtained seven queens '* all good^^ and prolific, 
and in the American Bee Journal he says, that 
one of the seven was ^* wingless.** Which of 
these is the true statement? 

In all my discussions with Mr. Price, I wrote 
with proofs in hand. If he does not show his 
proofs against me, I will hold him a calumnia- 
tor. 

C. D. 



[For th« ▲merioAn Bee Journal.] 

A Little Plain Talk. 



Mr. Editor: — Do let me hit Novice just a 
little, for I want to know what effect it will 
have. On page 27 of the August number 'he 
says : ^*Many are working and thinking of a hive 
Willi t?ie proper number of frames spread out hori- 
eontally, no that no upfer story will be in the way,** 
and then he mentions me as of that imml^r. 
When I got up my hive, I sent a description of 
it to some twenty individuals, whom I knew were 
using my style of frame, and requested them to 
try it ; and among the rest I sent a very private 
description to Novice. Well, I received a very 
short replv, stating that he did not think it 
would work, the arrangement was too cold, <£;c., 
&c We were perfecUy satisfied then, that he 
had not paid attention enough to our descrip- 
tion to understand it ; and on reading his ar- 
rangement of his eight American hive (which 
he calls more compact than Gallup*s} we felt 
very much as though we ought to have sent a 
description of our hive by telegraph to the North 
Pole (suppose they hare a telegraph attached to 
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that pole by this time), so that we could have 
received the opinion of an Esquimaux or a Kam- 
sohatcan, alonp^ with Novice's opinion of our 
hive. Why, Mr. Editor, only think of his com- 
pariuff our hive to an American hive, and decid- 
ing that the latter, as arranged by liim, was 
much the best I We were just as mad as our 
Bkin could hold. But to return to our story. 
His remarks have called out quite a large pii- 
vate correspondence, and it is for the pui'pose of 
making some explanations to said correspond- 
ents that I commence this article, f 

The reader will understand that Novice set 
his two sets of frames in this manner—- one set 
by the side of the other ; while we set one set of 
frames directly in the rear of the other— quite a 
different an*angement in our estimation. Now 
any one using the Kidder, Thomas, or almost 
any square frame can try the experiment with 
one or two hives ; and we are not sure but even 
tlie American will work with our arrangement. 
Make your outer case long enough to hold two 
sets of frames, one set directly in the rear of 
the other, and have an entrance in the front and 
rear ends, just alike. Have the passages thrpugh 
the centre board, between the two sets of fi-ames, 
clear across the centre and also at the bottom of 
said centre board. Now, by closing these pas- 
sages, either end is in the same fix as a single 
hive, so far as a swarm of bees is concerned ; 
and in fact, if we keep those passages closed, we 
can work two swarms of bees in this double 
hive. Bo we certainly need not throw it away, 
but keep it as a curiosity, if for nothing more ; 
still, we believe it will work for one swarm satis- 
factorily. Now as soon as this swarm is popu- 
lous enough, and the lyeather.is right for storing 
and extracting, fill up the rear end with worker 
comb, remove two or three cards containing un- 
sealed brood into the rear end, replacing in the 
front end empty worker comb. Now, revolve 
this hive half around, bringing the rear entrance 
to the front. (Of course the rear entrance has 
been kept closed up to this time.) Now what 
was the front has become the rear. Nearly close 
this end and open the other, and you bring the 
whole working force into the vacant end at once, 
instead of waiting for them to take possession 
of an upper story (as we sometimes have to do). 
We -have, as the little girl says, foolulied them ; 
aiid they are not even aware of it, as both ends 
are exactly alike. Thus we have the novelty of 
a swarm of bees departing from one end and 
arriving loaded at the other. Bcfoi-e admitting 
the bees to both ends, or at that -time, we open 
the centre passages. Now keep the brood about 
equally divided, part in one end and part in the 
other, and in the centre of each apartment, with 
the empty combs at the sides of the hive. If a 
novice does not know how to get up a good 
strong stock of bees in the double hive, let him 
proceed in this manner: Take brood nearly 
ready to hatch from other stocks, and till up the 
vacant end, time enough befoi*e the honey har- 
vest commences, to have them on hand to help 
to store honey. A large colony, in any hive for 
storing, should have a good, young and prolific 
queen. It is useless to work a small, weak 
swarm with perhaps, a worthless queen in a 



large hive, expecting great results. Now, we 
do not say that every one will like this arrange- 
ment of frames, but we say that, so far, we are 
very much pleased with it, ai^d from our experi- 
ments last summer, we are pretty confident that 
we can control swaiming to Kuit ourselves, in 
such hives. Mr. D. L. Adair has worked bis 
sections in this manner for years, if we rightly 
understood him. We do not advise everyone to 
go into this arrangement extensively ; but make 
a trial of it at first with a few hives. The only 
thing that we were disappointed in was this : 
Some of our queens occupied the entire twenty- 
six frames with brood, which left very little room 
to store honey, and this was the very reason why 
our thirty-two fiiimo hive gave us the best satis- 
faction. Now, after taking into consideration 
your honey resources, and trying some few of 
these hives, take into consideration also the ex- 
traordinary yield of honey in this locality, and 
the enthusiasm of your humble servant. Each 
individual must judge for himself whether this 
hive will suit him. 

E. Gallup. 
Orehardy Iowa, 



[For the American Bee Joornal.] 

A Few Inqoiries. 



Eo. Bee Journal:— Will you allow me to 
ask Mr. W. R Kinff, of Kentucky some questions 
with reference to his description of the fertiliz- 
ing house, &c., that ho useid last summer, and 
described in the February number of the Jour- 
nal, p. 177: 

1st. Why do you put sweetened water and 
honey into old honey combs and place them ou 
a slielf in the house (fertilizing room) if the 
workers are not permitted to fly in the room ? 

2d. Is there no danger of the queens entering 
the wrong hive, fertilizing box, and destroying 
each other when they return from their wedding 
flight, if several are in the house at the same 
time ? And if so, how can it be prevented ? 

8d. Must the top of the house be dark colored 
and why ? 

Brown muslin would be more durable and it 
could be painted, which would make it still 
better to turn the rain. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I intend to construct a 
fertilizing house next summer upon Mr. King's 
plan. I failed with N. 0. Mitcheirs plan, but 
it might have been my own fault. I will try it 
again, if I live. I like the Journal fint-raie. 
having been a constant reader for five years ; I 
would not take five times what it costs for 
the knowledge that may be gathered fi*om its 
paffes. 

I wish that the Journal would make its visits 
oftener than it does. Say semi-monthly. I for 
one will be willing to pay double the present 
price. Will Novice please tell me where he gets 
his glass honeV j^i^ ^^ cans, I want tiie best and 
handiest kind. Put me ou the track, 

John Gabdneb. 

MU QiUad, Ohio^ February 15, 1872. 
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[For th« American Bee Joarnal.] 

Italians in Bnpers. 



"Mr. Editob :— In the November number of 
the Bee Journal the report of the Michifjrau Bee- 
keepero' Convention makes me say that ** Italian 
bees could not be made to work in boxes. This 
is a great mistake. Thanks to Mr. Qrimm for 
expressing his doubt in the January number of 
my being the author. I suppose the large 
amount of box honey made by Italian bees which 
he saw at my home apiary a few years ago is his 
reason for the doubt. 

Any one having the proper knowledge can get 
more box honey from any Italian bees I have 
seen yet than from black bees. I can get all the 
extracted honey taken out of the hive put back 
afain in boxes if desirable. All beekeepers 
would acquire the knowledge to manage any 
stock or variety of bees in any condition, so as 
to have all the different departments of labor 
carried on with perfect success. If any colony 
need wax it can be supplied by cauning them to 
secrete it. The cappings of the honey combs, 
wax standing in the sun partially melted, and 
melted wax cooled off w th sugar grains, to keep 
the particles of wax separate, can be used as a 
substitute in a hurrying time. Of course none 
but experts will know when it is needed, or how 
it is used. 

It has vet to be satisfactorily proven by dis- 
interested apiarians that the light colored, 
*' beautiful, gentle Italian bee that does not 
sting^* will not secrete as much or more wax, or 
not work in boxes as well as the dark Italians 
or the black bees. The common reason why 
some fail to get the Italians to work in boxes as 
well as tlie blacks is they work earlier in the 
spring, later in the fall, and in cool atmosphere, 
when the blacks do not. The nights being cool, 
and few bees in the hive at the time, they store 
the honey in the centre of the hive. If the honey 
is extracted at the right time, or the combs 
changed with the cold blooded blacks it will 
benefit these as well as the Italians. The ex- 
tracted honey will be clear gain. 

Mr. Grimm says on same page : " box honey is 
most convenient for transportation lo market." 
This U certainly not the case in this section, as 
we have to accompany our shipments of box 
honey and handle with great care to keep it from 
breakage and steali ngs. This is not so necessary 
with extracted. The arctic explorers, or the 
shippers to cold climates, would surely choose a 
well cured, good, solid article of extracted 
honey. All dealers would certainly dispense 
with boxes and wax if they acquire the knowl- 
edge, and more especially in the tropics. How 
will it be with boxes with wax combs ? Does it 
break in the cold? Or does the moth worm 
batch out of wax in hot climates? Saying 
nothing about packing of boxes of combs for the 
market, or the rough handling, or the smashing 
up, or the leaking, or the stealing of the boxes 
by railroad or boatmen. 

Having sold our honey, and owning no right 
to sell hives, we have nothing in the bee line to 



sell. Will advertise in the Bee Journal when we 
do have. 

Correspondents sending us questions, when 
the information requested is all on their side, 
may send stamp, or we may answer only in the 
Bee Joubnal. 

J. M. Maryik. 



[For th« Amtrioan Be« Joarnal.] 

The Honarda-pnnotata. 

Mr. Editor :— You must excuse me for troub- 
ling you again about that bee plant the-monarda- 
punctata, 

I was out again and gathered about three 
ounces of the TOcd, which took me about one- 
half of a day to gather and rub out. I made 
more particular inquiries about the plant, this 
time. 

It blooms the second year. 

Mr. Bailey, who lives in that vicinity, and has 
kept bees for the last fourteen years, has not lost 
a swarm in the winter during that time, and at- 
tributes his success in wintering his bees, mainly 
to the monarda-punctata. 

He had a swarm come off on the 8d of August, 
this year, which has filled its hive with comb and 
honey from this plant, and is in good condition 
for wintering. 

Other beekeepers in the vicinity seem to be 
equally successful. Inclosed find a sample of 
honey from this plant, kindly presented by Mr. 
Bailey ; who thinks it is nearly pure, as there 
were scat cely any other plants in the vicinity 
from which honey could be obtained. 

This plant produces honey in abundance, and 
is in bloom from the middle of July until frost 
comes in the fall. 

Bees in other localities about here (except 
where there was buckwheat) have not done so 
well. From the middle of July they seemed to 
be falling off in weight, and are not as heavy at 
the present time, as they were in July. I think 
that accounts for so many stocks dying in winter, 
except in the district where the monarda abounds. 

I think the name horse-mint will mislead a 
good many. The horse-mint of this country 
grows all over the 8tate, even amongst the mo- 
narda. It grows about three feet high, and bees 
do not work on it here. It has only one head on 
each branch. I think this is probably the horse- 
balm. James McClay. 

MadUm, TTw., Oct. 14, 1871. 



ty The sample of honey from the monarda^ 
accompanying this communication^ is a beauti- 
fully transparent, slightly amber colored, and 
well-flavored article. The introduction of the 
plant in suitable soils, would doubtless be advan- 
tageous to bee-culture, if it yields honey as 
abundantly as represents. We should be pleased 
to i*eceive a specimen of the other plant, called 
horse-mint in Uiat country — [Ed. 



A Kansas bee tree yielded 800 pounds of 
honey. 
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[For the Amerlcua Bee Joarnal.] 

ITon-Flyiiig Fertilization. 

Mr. Editor :— On page 177 present volume A. 
B. Journal, W. R. King gives liis mode of fertil- 
ization in confinement, and says make the bouse 
eight feet high, boai-d floor and planked up two 
feet high all round. 

I wish to ask Mr. King why he boards up 
the sides two feet? Would it not be as good 
only six feet hi^h and cloth from bottom to top, 
so that two widths yard wide cotton will do. 
Why the board floor ? Would not a smooth dirt 
or sawdust floor do as well and 'cost less ? Also, 
why does he put the dark calico over the top ? 
Would not the whole room be better of cotton? 
If the bright sun rays would attract the bees to 
the top would it not do to place it under the 
sliade of some thick shady tree. Again, why 
place the old combs on a shelf filled with sweet- 
ened waters? He says there is to be no bees let 
fly in this house except the queen and drones ; 
were queen and drones ever known to take food 
away from home? Mr. King please tell us 
throu^^h the Journal— next number — as we want 
to be getting ready in time. 

H. Nesbit. 

Cynthiaruif ffarrifon Co., Ky. Fob. 15, 1872. 



[For the Ameiioitii Bm Joarul.] 

A Temporary Bee Boom. 



Our cellar is a very wet one naturally ; in fact 
there are two springs in its bottom, from 
which water rises most of tlie time during the 
year. Hence, at first thought one would con- 
sider this a rather unfavorable place to rig up 
for a winter depository for bees. But we had 
the bottom covered four inches thick, with small 
stones, and then cemented on top of this so that 
we have a nice dry bottom now — the water 
passing off to the drain between the rocks, 
which afibrd complete drainage. It was not 
convenient to have a room partitioned off per- 
manently in our cellar, as it would be very 
much in the way during summer ; so we have 
made one temporarily, as follows : We ptit down 
scantling, one inch by three, on the cenient, 
where we wanted our partition, and on this we 
set oui' posts (joists 2x2), and nailed them to 
the sleepers above ; then *'too nailed'' them to 
the scantling at the bottom, leaWng space for 
door at one side. On these posts we nailed 
pieces of 1x3 scantlini;, one piece at the bottom 
the whole length, and 2 feet 9 inches above we 
nailed another piece of the same, and so on to 
the top. We tlien put on heavy untarred 
sheathing paper, three feet wide, tacking it to 
the pieces of scantling at each edge, just enough 
to keep it fVom falling. When all was on, we 
went over it and tacked on laths lenghtwise 
where each two sheets met, which holds it firmly 
in place. The door to close the entrance, is a 
scantling frame covered with the paper, like the 
walls. A wooden tube lets in air from outdoors, 
while an eight inch funnel (made by bending a 



piece of the same sheathing paper up, and 
securing it in place by driving small tackn 
through the paper into a narrow strip of wood 
along the inside,) passes from the bee-room up 
into the room above, and connects with the flue 
of a chimney. Shelves are arranged in the 
inside, on which our bees are passing the winter 
in perfect quiet, and epjoving a clear, dry and 
wholesome atmosphere. A man will take the 
whole thing down in two hours in the Spring, 
and pack it away for another winter. 

Cost of the Structurkb. 

20 yards of paper.. 75 cents. 

50 feet joist and scantling.. 75 " 
Iday's workof man.. 1 50 



Lewint^ Me,, Dec, 1871. 



$3 00 
G. W. P. Jbbrabd. 



[For the Ain«ric&n Be« Journal.] 

Answer to A. Orimm's Puzzle. 



Sometime last August I removed a fertile 
queen from a nucleus for the purpose of rearing 
another from a cell which I had ready to insert. 
Next day I opened this nucleus to insert a cell, 
and found the bees all quiet. I had not then 
time to ascertain the cause of this quietness, but 
inserted the cell. Two days after I oi>ened the 
nucleus again to see whether this cell had hatched. 
The cell was destroyed, and the bees were all 
quiet. I then made an examination, and on the 
second frame found a well known queen with 
defective wings laying profusely. I knew at 
once where this queen came from. Four feet 
directly in the rear of this nucleus stood another, 
with a defective wing queen that could not fly. 
As she was a fine and large one I hated to kill 
her, and while thus hesitating Mr. W. R. King 
visited my apiary. I showed him this queen, 
and told him my intention to kill her. He, how- 
ever, advised me not to do it, but to pile saw 
dust around that nucleus, or spread a cloth 
around if I had not the saw dust. I did the 
latter, and missing the queen from the nucleus 
I immediately inserted a cell in it, thinking that 
she was lost. But I was glad to find her again 
and fertilized. 

I bad a few days previously received some drones 
from Mr. Nesbit, and distributed them among 
these nuclei. This queen must doubtless havB 
met the drones on the ground, for I pitched her 
up in the air to show a company of visitors that 
she could not fly. I have her now in a full stand, 
and saw her last week all right. The queen I 
took out of that nucleus was sent off. 

R. M. Abgo. 

LomU, Ky., Jan. 9, 1872. 



The Michigan farmer, who, in addition to his 
profits from produce, made this season, three 
thousand dollars by the sale of his honey, has 
derived as much income from mere bswnig as 
from actual doing. 
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Washington, March, 1872. 
Death of Samuel Wagner. 



Readbrs ot thb Bee Jodbkal ;— Tonr dear old 
friend, the honored editor of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, Is dead. On Satnrdaj, Fcbmary 17th, he awoke 
early, partially dressed himself, and was talking 
pleasantly with his wife, when he was suddenly seized 
with shortness of breath, soon became unconscions, 
and in less than fifteen minutes breathed his last. 
The physician pronounced his disease to be aneurism 
of the heart. He had complained for more than a year 
of pain and numbness, interfering greatly at times 
with the use of his pen. 

A noble, unselfish, good man has fallen. In the 
fall vigor of his intellect, wkh Judgment tinimpaired, 
und memory wonderfully tenacious. Nearly aeventy- 
three years old ! How few of the readers of the Jour- 
nal could have imagined that its vigorous editorials 
and wise management were the products of a man 
who had reached an age when most men are com- 
paratively useless. 

If he could have chosen for himself, it would have 
been to die thus with the harness on ; to paM by the 
shortest transition from usefol happy work to the 
better land. 

Few know how much Mr. Samuel Wagner has done 
for the promotion of bee-culture in America. Being 
able to read the German fluently* — indeed, until he 
was nearly ten years old he spoke no English — he 
had taken all the numbers of the Blenenzietung and 
other German bee journals, from their origin. His 
library is unquestionably the choicest repository in 
America, of German bee literature, and probably the 
fullest In this department, of any private library in 
the world. Better acquainted with the history and 
literature of bee-culture than any man in America, 
perhaps than any living man— seldom If ever forget- 
ting a single fact once lodged in his extraordinary 
memory ; he was so modestf and reserved, that only 
those who knew him well, understood the wide range 
of his reading and invesiigatlon. 

Unselfish to an unusual degree, he cared compara- 
tively little for money or applause, but kept steadily 



♦ We forgot in the February number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, to give the proper credit to Mr. 
Wagner for his translations from the Bienenzietimg, 
given in the article on the Berlepsch frames. 

f It Is with deep regret that we announce that no 
likeness exists of our venerable friend. He shrank 
•o instinctively fl-om everything having the least 
appearance of personal display, that he could never 
be prevailed on to allow his portrait to be taken. 



in view the advancement of the true interests of bee- 
culture, making his varied information contribute to 
the wider diffusion of all that pertained to the true 
theory and practice of his favorite pursuit. While 
specially familiar with everything pertaining to this 
subject, he was well versed in the civil history of his 
coontry, and intimately with the ecclesiastical history 
of the German Reformed Church, in which he had 
served for many years as an honored elder. There 
were few subjects, Indeed, on which he could not 
converse with ease, and by the extent, variety and 
remarkable aeeitracy of his Information, he was one 
of the most delijshtful companions to all who enjoyed 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

It is very dlflicult to realize that all these stores of 
iBstructive and entertaining knowledge lie buried in 
his tomb, and nothing but a firm belief in the wis- 
dom and goodness of that merclflil Father, In whom 
he trusted, can reconcile us to his loss. He who hath 
brought *' life and Immortality to light in the Gospel," 
knows best when and how to summon his children to 
their nndonded splendor. 

L. L. Lavgstkotu. 

^^ Samuel Wagner was bom at York, Pennsylva- 
nia, August 17th, 1798. His father was at that time 
pastor of the German Reformed Church in that 
borough. Having accepted a call from the German 
Reformed congregation at Frederick, Maryland, he 
removed there. Mr. Wagner there attended the paro- 
chial school attached to the church. In 1810, his father 
resigned, owing to ill health, and returned to York, 
where he shortly after died. Mr. Wagner was then 
sent to the Yoric County Academy, where he rebel vcd 
his education. After leaving the academy, he engaged 
for some years in mercantile pursuits. In 1834, he 
purchased the York Recorder. In 1839, he sold the 
York Recorder to Mr. T. C. Hamley, and removed to 
Lancaster, where In 1830, he established the Lancaster 
Examiner. Receiving the offer of the cashlershlp of 
the York Bank, he sold the Examiner to Hammersley 
A Richards, and returned to York, holding the 
position of cashier till April, 1803. In 1853, be 
accepted the position of disbursing officer of the 
Senate. Resigning this position In 1868, he, for the 
few remaining years of his life, devoted all his ener- 
gies to the editing and management of the American 
Bee Journal, which was to him a labor of love. 



Aooident to Bey. L. L. LaBgstrotli. 
On Friday, January 26th, Mr. Langstroth fell and 
had his left foot severely Injured by the wheel of a 
street railroad car. He was on his way to my father's 
house, and was at once brought here by the superin- 
tendent of the railroad. At first, it was feared that 
all the toes except the large one would have to be 
entirely amputated, as the bones of all of them were 
broken ; the small toes were de^ly lacerated by the 
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fiance of the wheel, aDd several bones on the instep 
broken. From the first, however, be has suffered 
comparativelj little pain ft'om so severe an accident, 
and the wound has healed so favorably, that no opera- 
tion will be needed. A very heavy boot alone saved 
his foot from being cnished to a jelly.* The articles 
from Mr. Langstroth's pen, written while confined to 
his bed, will be gratifying to onr readers, and we 
cannot bnt esteem it providential that he was here 
when my father died, and able to prepare the obitnary 
which appears in this number. 

O. 8. Waonbb. 



To tbe Friends of the American Bee Jonmal. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the American 
Bee Journal will not die with Mr. Wagner. He was 
matnring a plan for illustrating It largely, so as to 
place it In the very front rank of progress and im- 
provement ; and was promising himself the pleasure 
of relief f^om the mere drudgery of business details, 
while lie devoted blmSelf more exclusively to his work 
as editor. His journal will continue to be conducted 
in the interest of no hive or clique, but will be the 
same honest, intelligent and reliable publication that 
it has been from the commencement, its pages open 
to every man who has any decent utterance for or 
against any hive or any theory in bee-culture— such a 
publication, in short, as tbe Intelligent beekeepers of 
America demand and will have. 

Tbe readers of the American Bee Journal, who have 
so often feasted on its treasures, and who feel how 
much they are indebted to It for success In their favoi^ 
ite pursuit, will doubtless be anxious to know how 
they can best show their appreciation of the pre-emi- 
nent services which the late Mr. Samuel Wagner has 
rendered to the cause of bee-culture. Friends, rally 
round the Journal ! Let all arrearages be promptly 
paid up, and let every one try, with that hearty deter- 
mination which commands success, as soon as possi- 
ble to remit money for new subscribers. That you 
may be the more zealous In so doing, bear in mind, 
that for a considerable time Mr. Wagner jpubllshed 
this journal, not only without any remuneration for 
his services as editor, but at a considerable pecuniary 
loss. At last it has become more than self-support- 
ing ; Its list of subscribers has grown more rapidly 
of late than ever before, and Is one of the most perma- 
nent of any periodical In the land. Not by puffing and 
other more questionable methods so widely practiced 
by papers which have no real merit, bnt by honest, 
persistent, Intelligent ioark, he had reached a point, 
where It seemed that his largest expectations would be 
fblly realized ; that the American Bee Journal would 

♦ Mr. Langstroth has for years when travelling pur- 
chased tickets of the Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, h e did so on this trip, which entitles him 
to thirty dollars a week while ha is laid aside from 
attention to his bntioess. 



not only do a great work for the beekeepers of this 
land, but would afford him a support in his old age, 
and be a valuable property to be bequeathed to his 
family. 

I know too well the large number of generous men 
who appreciate this journal, to doubt that they will 
now come forward with new zeal, and will, both as a 
duty and a labor of love, do all that needs to be done 
to carry out his plans, and thus continue to make 
Samuel Wagner's American Bee Journal the highest 
standard of authority in everything pertaining to 
practical and scientific bee-culture. 

L. L. LA.NG8TR0TH. 

Wathingion, Feb. 22, 1872. 

Sngor Syrup Dysentery and tbe Hmsohka. 

Novice's observations, shown to me by Mr. Wagner, 
that bees when wintered on sugar syrup, In their first 
flight do not discharge feces like those fed on honey, 
is entirely new to me. I have repeatedly wintered 
stocks on sugar syrup, having in one very poor sea- 
son fed it to nearly one hundred colonies, which, in 
the month of September, had only a few weeks' sup- 
ply of food on hand. If properly prepared and 
seasonably fed, it seems to answer, to say the least, 
as well as honey. Both Mr. Wagner and myself 
have this winter had numerous letters, Informing ub 
that the mortality among bees from dysentery hat 
been unusually severe. Several persons have attribu- 
ted it to the large quantities of new cider stored up 
by the bees. In many localities, large quantities of 
very thin honey were gathered too late to be thickened 
or sealed over by the bees. This thin honey in cold 
weather soon becomes thinner still, and then by fer- 
mentation sours, and Is almost sure death to bees, 
especially if they are entirely confined to their hives. 
I believe that the HruschkawlU probably afford us an 
effectual remedy against this cause of dysentery ; for 
all this thin honey can be emptied, and if the bees have 
not sufficient winter stores, it may be replaced with 
sugar syrup. The thin honey may be reduced by 
heat to a proper consistency, to be used as spring 
food, or perhaps at once safely fed to the colonies 
fVoro which it was taken. There is often enough of 
this late gathered honey to Injure, If not entirely 
destroy a colony which has enough winter food with- 
out it. 

L. L. Langstroth. 
Note.— It seems to me that Mr. Gallup, or some 
other correspondent of the Journal, has emptied the 
thin honey to protect their bees from dysentery, but 
I cannot refer at this time to their communication. 



We hope shortly to present to our readers 
translations of some unedited letters of Huber, which 
are full of interesting facts relating to the experi- 
ments of that great apiarian. They will be accompa- 
nied with notes by the Kev. L. L. Langstroth. 
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M ul in ore, verba lactls, 
Fel In corde, fraua la facUs. 

Mediaval Latin, 
With honeyed Ifps aod creamy words. 
His heart is gall, and all his acts are frauds. 

Personal—** Homer A. King, the Eminent 
Apiarian.* 

Those of my readers who saw the American 
Bee Journal for April, 1871, are aware that in 
stating the matters at issue between Mr. King 
and myself, I used no language in the least 
derogatory to his personal character, or that by 
the severest construction could be deemed lack- 
ing in courtesy towards him. Had he chosen to 
carry on in the same spirit, the controversy as to 
the validity of the Langstroth patent, and his al- 
leged infiingement upon it, nothing would have 
appeared in the columns of his paper or of the 
American Bee Journal which might not properly 
have been said by Christian gentlemen: So 
Boon, however, as Mr. Otis refused to listen to 
his propositions for compromises, and I assured 
him personally that nothing shoi't of a legal de- 
cision sustaining or invalidating the Langstroth 
patent would ever satisfy the beekeeping pub- 
lic, he began to assail me and the late Samuel 
AVagner, who had so ably exposed the worth- 
lessuess of his patents, with the most bitter 
personalities ; to i*epre8ent me as the mere intro- 
ducer of foreign inventions, and as sustained by 
Mr. Wagner in patentiuff them as my own, in 
order to deprive others of the honor which was 
their due. In the December number of his 
paper, these attacks were brought to a focus, 
intended if possible to consume us. Not con- 
tented with assuming that the works of De beau- 
boys, Munu and Berlepsch had fully anticipated 
all my claims, he suggested that I had procured 
the re-issue of my patent through a purchasable 
patent office examiner, and that Mr. Wagner 
had aided me by his knowledge of Carman bee- 
culture, to patent a foreign invention as my own. 
He even went so far as to insinuate that I was 
acquainted with one Backhaus, to whom Ber- 
lepsch says he sent some hives with frames in 
Iddl, thus endeavoring to strengthen the con- 
jecture of the Baron, that I copied my invention 
from his. 

'' Ccelnm non anlmum mutant qui trans maro cur- 
nrat." 

The same unscrupulousness which he has 
shown in all this controversy in this country, 
he carried with him over the ocean, and by the 
grossest misrepresentations, induced an honora- 
ble man to assail publicly one who had always 
spoken of him with respect. 

" Alas ! 
Some minds improve by travel— others rather 
Resemble copper wire or brass, 
Which gets the narrower by going farther." 

If, in his abuse of a man who less than a year 
ago he professed to love almost as well as David 

* See Fowler's Journal of Phrenology, Feb., 1871, p. 
123. 



loved Jonathan, he had ventured to insinuate 
that I had something to do with the loss of his 
stolen documents, it would not have surprised 
me, for this would have been mild compared 
with his attempt to fasten upon me the brand of 
perjury, bribery, subornation of perjury and 
swindling ; peijury, in swearing to the inven- 
tion of another as my own ; bribery and subor- 
nation of perjury, in purchasing of a swoni 
official a reissue to which I was not entitled ; 
and swindling, in selling to the public a patent 
to which I h^ no valid title. 

When this December number came to my 
house, freighted as it were with maledictions, 
aimed not merely at my property and rights, but 
at my reputation, and that of the most noble and 
generous of friends, I was laid aside from all 
ability to use either mind or body to any advan- 
tage ; suffering from a cruel malady, to which I 
have been subject from my college days, and 
which has caused the loss of more tlian one- 
half of my time for the last twenty or more 
years — when this deadly missive came to my 
house, my family hesitated for some time to put 
it into my hands, dreading its effect upon me in 
my suffering condition. Deciding at lengtli that 
it would be wrong to withhold it, it was given to 
me for perusal. Thank Qod ! instead of harming 
me, it proved the very best of tonics ; nay, 
rather like an electric s/iock, it raised me from 
my torpor, set my mind almost instantaneously 
to work, and shoitened by months the usual 
length of my attacks, so that soon, pen in hand, 
I was devising what reply ought to be made to 
its manv misrepresentations. 

Could I for a moment forget that less than a 
year ago, this Homer A. King, professed, after 
notice 7md been eerved upon him of the Otle suit, 
the most unbounded friendship fi>r me ; that I 
had published nothing which might not have 
been said against the most honorable opponent, 
and that when he found that I would not impede 
the efforts of Mr. Otis to test the validity of my 
patent—** only this and nothing more "—he fell 
upon me with fury, and in almost every number 
of his paper sought to consign me to ** the bot- 
tomless pit of public condemnation. " (See June, 
1871, No. of his paper). No 1 I could not forget, 
that to these charges I had made no reply, and 
that his audacity seemed to be increased by my 
silence. It was under these circumstances that* 
I still determined to deal as little in pei-sonali- 
ties as possible, but by adhering strictly to the 
fiicts, to protect my legal rights and the rights 
of those who had purchased under my patent. 
After doing this in as coui-teous a manner as 
seemed possible, I closed my article in the Feb- 
ruary nimiber of the American Bee Journal 
with these words : 

**Doe8 Mr. King, when iuggesting that I 
might have bribed the patent office examiner, or 
that I might have conspii*ed with Mr. Wagner 
to patent a foreign invention as my own, sup- 
pose that the beekeepers of tlris country will 
consider him as using the legitimate weapons of 
an honorable warfare, or that they will ever give 
credit to such unworthy insinuations?" 

Since this article was writ^n, Mr. Samuel 
Wagner has died, and I know that his many 
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frieDds will insist that the man who has heaped 
iipon him such shameful misrepresentations and 
slanders, shall be shown in his true character. 
Other facts also have come to light, and I feel 
it is no longer possible for me to hold any terras 
with a man so steeped to the lips in falsehood, 
slander and hypocrisy as is Homer A. King. 
However strong are my provocations, I believe 
that I shall not only say nothing which is not 
strictly proper, but I know that if the public 
could be made acquainted with the true history 
of this man in his relations to bee-culture, they 
would see that I hfive still kept back some tkbagh- 
ERIE8 iohich toou.d hi more damaging to him tfmn 
any which I have yet given to the public. When 
the beekeepers of this country have before them 
the evidence that this man scruples at nothing 
that he thinks can be made to promote his pur- 
poses, I have no fear that they will blame me 
for at last speaking with a plainness that can- 
not be misunderstood, or that they will fail to 
see that in self-defence I have been driven bv 
Mr. King himself to expose the duplicity which 
has marked his conduct since he first declared 
war against Mr. Wagner and myself. 

In the November number of his paper, Mr. 
King has the following characteristic utterance : 
** We hope no one will accuse us of electioneer- 
ing for office this year. We shall not be a can- 
didate, neither shall we help to elect a man for 
president, as we did last year, merely to confer 
an honor upon him, and who has boasted that 
his election to that office was an acknowledg- 
ment of bis claims. '' This means that being 
unanimously chosen president of a convention 
of beekeepers, many of whom had rival and 
perhaps conflicting patents, I have been mean 
enough to abuse their confidence by boasting 
that it was an admission of the validity of the 
claims of my patent as against theirs I Let us 
look at the language I have used, and see if it 
will warrant any such construction. "The 
generous treatment which I have received from 
the two beekeeperb' conventions at Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati, has, I trust, put to rest forever 
all the aspersions which have been heaped upon 
me by ignorant or designing men, as being the 
mere introducer of a foreign invention, which 
with some unimportant modifications, I am 
charged with having patented, and attempted to 
palm upon an unsuspecting public as my own." 
If ever those charges are again made by those 
who know the facts, they must renounce all 
claims to truth, honor, or even common decency. 
I shall not insult the common sense of my read- 
ers by seeking to show that only the vilest mis- 
construction of my langudgo could distort it 
into any such boasting as Mr. King alleges. I 
was mistaken, however, in supposing that any- 
thing could ever put to silence the aspersions of 
detigning men. The charges have been made 
again, and by one who, fi-om what he saw in 
Europe, was better qualified than almost any 
other man to know the facts, and by making 
such charges he ha^ renounced all claimt to truth, 
honor, or even common decency. 

It is well known, that Mr. King was elected 
secretary of the beekeepers' association which 
met in Cleveland last December. In the January 



number of his paper, he has as secretary given 
the proceedings of that body. 

In his report of the proceedings of that body, 
he gives a description of a certain hive embrac- 
ing all the features of the hive patented to me 
in 1B52, and says " he epeake advisedly " when he 
declared that these features were invented by 
Mr. A. F. Moon over thirty years ago. 

Did the association authorize this utterance of 
Mr. King ? did they require him to inject it into 
the body of his report, that it might go as it 
were by their endorsement to every part of the 
beekeeping world? Not one word was said 
about this matter in their public proceedings, and 
it was left for Mr. King to do the very thing of 
which he so falsely accused me, viz. : to use dis- 
honestly his position as an officer of the assc ela- 
tion, to promote his own selfish interests by 
trying to damage the claims of others I 

Those who have read Mr. King's various com- 
munications since this conti*over8y began, can- 
not but have noticed his frequent professions of 
being governed by high Christian motives, and 
his assertions, that under the severest provoca- 
tions " God still gives him grace to love his ene- 
mies." Judged from the tenor of such remarks, 
coupled with the oft repeated affirmations, that 
" his non-resistant principles would almost com- 
pel him to acquiesce in ui\just demands,'* or " to 
prefer honorable compromise to legal contro- 
versy," one need feel no surprise that he should 
interlard not only his conversations and letters, 
but even his telegraphic eommunieations,* with 
such suspicious religious utterances. If we give 
full credit to the sketch of his life, published in 
the Phrenological Journal for February, 1871, we 
must agree that he is almost worthy to be can- 
onized as a saint. 

** Active out-of-door exercise having now restored 
the health of Mr. King, his impulses of duty again 
called him to tbe home missionary field. A peculi- 
arity in his labor was, that he never received any pay 
for his minittorial work, not even for travelling expen- 
ses, when called to Journey for the benefit of bis fel- 
low men many mllae by rail. This has given bim 
gruat power with skeptical minds, since they conld 
not qoestlon tbe purity of his motives, and the sin- 
cerity of his purposes. 

*' The baslQcss, however, to which he gave such 
impetus, now began to feel the effects of his absence, 
and yielding to a strong outside pressure, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, he decided to return to his busine^ s^ 
under the solemn vow that he woald use all his surw 
plus income to advance the holy work to which he 
had devoted his youth." 

'* Alas ! however, for the rarity of Christian 
charity., under the sun I" It is to be feared that 
this revelation to all the world of solemn vows, 
which would otherwise have been known only to 
Mr. King and his Maker, will be regarded by 
most persons as a positive violation of the com- 
mand of the Master : 

" Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee, as tbe hypocrites do in 
the synagogues and in the streets, that they may 
haye glory of men. Verily I say unto you, they have 

* One telegram to me begins thus : " I feel to bless 
and curse not." 
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their reward. But when thou doest thine alms, let 
not thy l%tX hand know what thy right hand doeth." 

In all sober verity, such parade of almost 
saintly perfection, is utterly abhorrent to every 
riffht minded man. 

Dickens, in his David CopperJUld, which of 
all his fictions he says he likes best, has painted 
in colors which can never fade, a certain Uriah 
Heep, who in his career well nigh exhausted all 
the heights and depths and lengths and breadths 
of the humilitp dodge. Was it reserved for Homer 
A. King to put tie religioue dodge to the same 
varied uses? 

The celebrated poet, Thomas Hood, must have 
been an indignant witness of the painful union of 
religious professions with very unreligious acts, 
or his pen could never thus have consigned them 
to perpetual infamy : 

" With sweet kind natures, as in honeyed cells, ' 

Religion liyes, and finds herself at home ; 

But only on a fornuil visit dwells 

Where wasps instead of bees have formed the comb. 

Shun pride, O man ! whatever sort beside 

Ton take in lien, shun spiritual pride ! 

For of all prides, since Lucifer's attaint, 

The proudest swells a te(f-elected saint. 

A man may cry Church ! Church ! at every word. 

With no more piety tha;i other people— 

A daw's not reckoned a religious bird 

Because it keeps a cawing from the steeple. 

The temple Is a good, a holy place, 

But canting only gives It an ill savor ; 

While saintly mountebanks the porch disgrace, 

And bring religion's self into disfavor ! 

Behold yon servitor of God and mammon, 

Who binding up his Bible with his ledger. 

Blends Gospel texts with trading gammon, 

A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger, 

Who backs his rigid Sabbath, so to speak. 

Against the wicked remnant of the week, 

A saving bet against his sinful bias — 

*-^ Rogue that i am," he whispers to himself, 

*' I lie— I cheat — do anything for pelf, 

But who on earth can say I am not pious !" 

6ome of my readers may question whether I 
have weighed carefully the risk of exposing a 
man who has at least two presses under his con- 
tr<^ and an organized body-guard of infrincei-s 
upon my patent to do his bidding. Others 
may fear lest on the principle of tne old law 
maxim, ** The greater the truth the greater the 
libelf^^ even the just severity of my language may 
recoil upon myself. After his December utter- 
ances, however, Mr. King has no valid reason for 
being surprised at my plain exposition of his 
apiarian career ; those December utterances he 
must know would be pronounced libellous by 
any honest court and jury in the land. 

If there are any of my readers to whom my 
language may seem unjustifiably severe, I would 
say that they will probably think otherwise when 
facts are presented to them as they must be, still 
more damaging to Mr. King. 

Beekeepers of America I as I think of the late 
8amiiel Wi^er, I feel that it was laid upon me 
as a sacred duty, to expose the man whose 
calumnies followed him to the very moment 
when he sank in unconsciousness ; and have, 
even after his death,- though this could not have 



been intended, have been sown broadcast over 
the land by M. E. Williams, associate editor 
with Mr. King. Williams' ai-ticlc, as full of base- 
ness as though dictated by King himself, will 
be given in due season, with suitable comments 
thereon, to the readers of the American Bee 
Journal, who will then know more fully under 
what a sense of moral indignation I have penned 
this personal. 

L. L. Lanostboth. 
Waehingtouy 2>. (7., Feb. 23, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Pate ted Honey Boxes. 

On page 136, of the December number of the 
Bee Journal, Mr. George T. Wheeler informs us 
that he has patented a honey box. We men- 
tioned that kind of honey boxes in the "Ankals 
OF Bee-culture" for 1870. Mr. William 
Plocher, of Faii'water, Fond du Lac county, 
Wisconsin, an intelligent German beekeeper, 
who has Huber's work and several other Geiman 
treatises on bees, has used that device for years, 
and is now using it. What sense is there in 
running to the Patent oflice, with «very old 
notion that we have re-vamped ? 

A friend of ours in Upper Canada, has hit 
upon the same principle as our new style hive ; 
and he informs me that he has used it the past 
season with the greatest satisfaction. And we 
do not know how many more have hit on the 
same principle. Now, suppose we had galloped 
oft* to the Patent office, and paid Munn & Co., 
or some other Co., a large fee, we could no 
doubt have succeeded in making a donkey of 
ourself, just as hundreds of others have done 
before for themselves, and as many more will 
probably keep doing. Just so lon^ as our 
Patent office is managed as it is and has been, 
you may depend on it there is and always will 
be a screw loose somewhere. 

£. Gallup. 

Orchard, Iowa. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Bees at Luoknow, Oauada. 



Mr. Editor :— In looking over some of the 
back numbers of the Journal, I saw an account 
of ^the i*eason for bees leaving for the woods, 
which brought to my mind an incident con- 
nected therewith, which was this. I met one of 
my neighbor*s boys one morning, of whom I 
inquired how his father's bees were doing. He 
replied, "very well, only we lost one swarm 
yesterday. " Ah ! 'said I, how was that ? ** VV ell, * ' 
replied he, "yesterday was a very hot day, and 
a fine large swarm came off and lit on a currant 
bush. Father said it was too warm to put them 
in a hive tlien, and he would leave them tiU evening ; 
but when evening came, they were gone." An I 
said I, Charley, if you had subscribed for the 
American Bee Journal two years ago, as I 
wanted you to do, your swarm, to say nothing 
else, would have been worth the whole price. 
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Well, I met the father a few days after, and 
>%'anted him to let me send for the Journal 
for him ; but, no, he could not afford it ! Mr. 
Editor, this wan a year ago, last June. At 
that time he had three stocks. Now they are 
like the meat a man was trying to sell. When 
asked, if he bad killed it, he said no ! Did it die? 
No, t^ just gin out! So with my neighbor's 
bees — they *• just gin out I " 

I have never known of a swarm of bees, in my 
experience, to leave without clustering first ; and 
for myself I have had no trouble In getting 
swarms to stay, when put in a good clean hive. 

I made a slight move last summer, in the 
Italian bee direction ; and received a queen trom 
Mr. A. Grimm, and let me here say, that I con- 
' sider him very prompt in his dealings, as I got a 
return in one week after sending. Well, 1 got 
m\ queen introduced 21II light, out in looking 
through my stocks three months after, I found 
my treasui-e dead on the alighting board, and 
the hive left queenless. So I am set another 
year behind in Italianizing, but intend to try 
ngain next year, if nothing happens to prevent. 

My bees are winteiinff nicely so far, thanks to 
Mr. GaUup. May his shadow never grow less. 
How I should like to take a few lessons under 
his guidance. 

Hoping I shall be able to increase your sub- 
scription libt before long, I remain, yours, &c. 
Gko. T. Bdrobbb. 

LucknoiOy Canada^ Dec. 18, 1871. 



[For the Aiii«rican Be* Joarnal.] 

Intioducicg a queen into a hire that has sent off 
a prime swarm. 

If I remember right it is stated somewhere in 
the Journal tliat a fertile queen bee can be 
successfully introduced into a hive that has 
given a prime swarm, if this be done at the mo- 
ment when swarming has ceased. I ti'ied re- 
peatedly to introduce fertile queens three days 
after swarming, keeping them caged the pi*e- 
vious thi'ee days ; and though I destroyed eveiy 
queen cell before liberating my queens, I lost 
them in every instance wliere I had not re- 
moved the parent stock to a new location. 
Only when I waited till the seventh day after 
swarming, destroyed all the queen cells, and the 
queens already hatched, (if any) likewise, and 
then delayed six houi-s longer, could 1 succeed 
invariably by simply liberating the queen at the 
entrance of the hive. 

Last summer I tried the method claimed to 
be uniformly successful, and have to report that 
I failed four times out of six. Only two queens 
were accepted, and the two stocks tliat accepted 
them, proved to be as productive in surplus 
honey as other strong stocks that had given no 
swarms ; while the four that killed the offered 
queens and gave no second swarm, gave me no 
box-honey at all. I cannot estimate the value 
of a fertile queen thus successfully introduced 
in the first half of the month of June, at less 
than seven or eight dollars. But if we should 



always lose four out of six queens, it would in 
the end be a poor speculation to introduce fer- 
tile queens into hives that have given prime 
natural swarms. I suspect that others had 
better success, or they would have reported 
their failures. I report my experience only to 
caution others not to risk valuable queens in 
•this manner as I did. I am well satisfied that an 
apiarian will much improve many of his mother- 
stocks, by selecting and inserting a sealed queen 
cell from a hive that has given a prime swarm a 
week previous and has piping queens. The 
stocks so treated will not swarm a second time, 
and have a fertile queen almost as soon as one 
can be successfliUy introduced. 

Adam Grimm. 
Jefferion Ff#., Dec 27, 1871. 



[For th« Ain«rlean Bee Jonrnftl.] 

Ohloroform and "Blondeis." 



Mr. Editor : — Have any of the subscribers 
to the Journal ever used chloi*oform in handling 
bees ? If so, how does it work ? I do not be- 
lieve it vrill work well ; but one of my neighbors 
says he will try it next season, if he loses a few 
swarms by it.* 

In my communication in the January Jour- 
nal, you give the date of my transferring two 
stocks of bees to movable comb hives as August 
21st. It was done August 29 tb. Tou also 
make it read ^Hhree hives full," whereas it 
should be "their hives full.** f 

Now I want to take up brother Gallup, for he 
has infringed on my hive, and goes galloping 
over the description of it as if he was the sole 
inventor. Now I have been thinking of this 
kind of hive for the last six months, and in ^ct 
my hives for the last year were of the same G^ze, 
except in length. I only had ten frames instep 
of twenty-four and thirty-two. Now I have oift 
made with twenty-six frames, and am going to 
see if I can get fifty (50) gallons of honey from, 
it next season. At all events brother Gallup ^ 
did not get the dollar from me for a description 
of my own hive. 

I want some Italians next season and shall 
probably call on brother Grimm, or some other \ 
reliable queen raiser for a supply. ^ 

With many good wishes for the success of 
the Journal, I remain, as ever, truly yours, 
J. W. Ckamer. 

Oneida^ Ills. 

♦ A Number of our subscribers employed chloro- 
form snccessfally and satisfactorily last summer, 
using ooe-tenth or one-clghth of au ounce for a 
dose.-— [Ed. 

t These were typographical errors, which despite 
of every care, are as apt to occur In our own articles 
as in those of our correspondents. They are aonoy- 
ing and vexations, especially when queen cells are 
converted into ffreen cells, and frames into franes. 
If the cofh were alwaj's forthcoming when the latter 
metamorphosis takes place, we should Incline to cry 
eureka and think the philoeopherU stone was found 
at last, for that would Indeed be a substantial trans- 
formation.— [Ed. 
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[For Wagner*8 American Bee Journal ] 

We promised to give our readers, with suit- 
able comrneuts, the attack on Mr. Wagner by 
Mr. Eing^s associate editor. We shall preface 
this attack, with an editoiial from King's Feb- 
ruary number, to show that his paper endorsed 
it. 

" Those who hare read Mr. Wogncr's * slang ' 
notes aboat the person who has brought the factn to 
pnblic notice, concerning the invention of movable 
Irames, will discover the fallacy ot Mr. Wajfner's 
statements, by remitting 25 cents to Messrs. Moon 
A Mitchell, for copies of the NutUmal Bee Journal. 
For replies by Mrs. E. 8. Tnpper, send 25 cents to 
her, D«i Moines, Iowa, lor copies of the Iowa HonM" 
stead.'* 

[For the National Bee Journal. 

Sneaking oat a Patent* 

Mbssbb. Editors :— To most of the scurril- 
ous attacks and mean insinuations of Samuel 
Wagner against Mr. King, the latter has not 
deigned to reply, and to our knowledge he has 
more than once refused the columns of his jour- 
nal for these personal a£GEiirs, even though writ- 
ten by others in his own defence. We shall not 
call in questloii the wisdom of his course, for 
when contrasted with Mr. Wagner's, even the 
latter' s own fi-iends cannot but admit that it is 
the wiser of the two. It is .generally true that 
slanderous repoits will not injure, unless by 
combating them we give them standing and 
chai-acter. But there are occasions when •' for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue ;" when if a man 
does not raise his voice in defence of his mo- 
tives, or character, he will have the one. impugned 
and the other injured by the falsehoods of envy 
and malice. From our position as Associate 
Editor of the Bee Kef pert* J>.urna1y we have had 
every opportunity of becoming familiar with all 
the facts of the present controversy, and shall 
therefore speak advisedly in answering a few of 
Mr. W.'s ** foot-notes" and editorial vents of 
impotent rage. 

We are informed that Mr. W. is an " old man, ' ' 
and this fact is frequently brought forward to 
excuse his conduct. Were we to judge of his 
age by these personal attacks on Mr. King, in 
defence of his hive interests, we should unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce him a very young man^ for 



they exhibit only the rashness of youth, and not 
the experience and sober thought of a mature 
mind. The only way we can reconcile his inju- 
dicious course, his ''storms of blind fury," 
with the reports of his great age, is on the sup- 
position tliat he is now in his second eJiildhood. 

Mr. W. warns the writer of an article in his 
last journal, to be on his guard lest Mr. King, 
whom he courteously denominates **The Great 
American Humbug inventor," should '* sneak 
out a patent," on something mentioned in his 
aiticle. We once heard of a man who insanely 
supposed he was monarch of the whole earth, 
and who raved incessantly because men did not 
come and reverence bim. Mr. W. is almost 
there^ fSor he arrogantly assumes that all matters 
pertaining to apicoJtfire must be referred to him, 
and if a map: obt%ii» a patent on any device to 
advance bee-culture^ without his knowledge and 
consent, he ''sneaks it ovt" This is just what 
Mr. W. meant by this expression, and wo propose 
to substantiate it, and to show who ''sneaks" 
and how it is done. 

By the rules of the Patent Office, no officer, 
clerk or employee is permitted to give any 
information concerning the application for a 
patent, or the proceedings during its examina^ 
tion, except to the inventor or his authorized 
agent Yet it has been long reported that Mr. 
Wagner was intimate with Patent Office officials, 
and being better posted on bee matters than 
they, was generally consulted when applications 
were made for patents on bee hives, and owning 
t&nitory in the L. ,L. paieniy he had always done 
what he could "thus sn^&kingly," to prevent 
the issue of such patents. These reports were 
recently confiimed' by a prominent member of 
the Cleveland Association, from the South, and 
there is no doubt of their truth. When Mr. 
Quinby made application for a patent, he 
thought of going to Washington himself, but his 
agent thought there would be no difficulty in 
secuiing i^ and he did not go. The conse- 
quence was his application was rejected "be- 
cause the device was covered by Mr. Wagner's 
patent." How was it discovered that it con- 
flicted with Mr. W.'s patent ? Wagner's friend, 
Mr. Bickford, admitted that he (Mr, W.) " hap- 
pened "to be in the Patent Office when the ap- 
plication was being examined, and was invited 
into the room to give his opinion on the case. 
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Thus Mr. Q.'s patent was not "sneaked out,'* 
because the ** Oracle " had been consulted, but 
if he had gone there himself and pushed it 
through, it would have been *' sneaked out." 
These are facU, We expect Mr. W. will deny 
them, for he has done worne than that. We 
don^t say that he owns territory in the L. L. 
patent now. Oh, no ! 

Last spring, soon after the broadside of Wag- 
ner, Otis & Co. (with pigtail illustrations), Mr. 
King made application for a patent. He soon 
heard that it was rejected, but believing there 
was no good reason for rejection, he went down 
and argued it through, and fer Mr. W.*s benefit 
announced it in the Jautiial as ** Patent No. 4.*' 
We verily believe that Mr. W. was the cause of 
the first rejection, and believing that he had 
^ven it a qvietun, had retired to his den, and 
the first knowledge he had of its successful is- 
sue, was when be read it in the Journal This 
explains how it was ''sneaked out,'' and also 
accounts for the "howl of insane fury" which 
the great •* Oracle " utters in his impotent wrath. 

Kow, lest future results should seem to con- 
firm the opinion of Mr. W.'s admirers that he is 
really a prophet, let us e^cplain how he came by 
his knowledge. Soon after Mr. King's return 
from Europe, he mentioned, editorially, that his 
observations during his travels would enable him 
to perfect certain improvements which would 
remunerate him for his expense and time, and 
also be of great benefit to the cause of apicul- 
ture in America. While on a tour through the 
West he incidentally mentioned this to several 
prominent beekeepers, and among others to the 
writer of the article to which Mr. W. appends 
the filthy note fVom which we learn for the first 
time that it is possible "to sneak out a patent." 

But Mr. W. attempts to avoid the force of the 
testimony of Mr. Moon and others by asserting 
that there was " no living pnnciple in any of 
their devices, and that all were failures." How 
much such words as "ratiocination," "in terro- 
rem," and comparing all bee hive inventors, ex- 
cept Mr. Langstroth, to skunks — how much these 
add to the force of his arguments we leave the 
reader to decide, if there was no " living princi- 
ple "in their hives, there is none in Laugstroth's, 
for the same principle is involved in both. How 
could they be failures (through imperiections), 
and Mr. L.'s a success (because perfect) when 
the frames of the latter are only a copy of 
theirs, and when his hive presented not one ad- 
' ditional new feature^ except the moth blocks at 
the entrance. It is true Mr. Moon did not use 
the triangular guide, but L. & Co. do not now 
claim that as their invention. 

Is there nothing significant in the fact that 
Harbison, Metcalf, Langstroth and others began 
to sell hives extensively about the same time ? 
About the same time, too, that reapers, sewing 
machines and other improvements were rapidly 
introduced? The times were ripe for these 
things, and their introduction was a natural 
result. That one man should, at that opportune 
moment, seize on the results of other men's ex- 
periments and years of deep thought, and by a 
combination of favorable circumstances, secure 
the protection of a patent on a set of combina- 



tions, is no proof that he invented a single fea- 
ture of the device. " Success " is not alway% the 
infallible evidence of success. 

Mr. W. well knows why the testimony of Ber- 
lepsch cannot be used as legal testimony. But the 
fact that our laws provide that the prior use of 
an invention in a foreign country shall not invali- 
date a patent here, unless such invention shall 
have been patented, or shall have been described 
in a printed publication, does not affect the 
truths stated in the Baron's oath. In that oath 
he declares that he used the identical Lan^treth 
frame (more properly the Moon frame) six years 
in advance of Mr. L., and that there are many 
living witnesses who will attest the truth of his 
statements. Mr. W. exhibits astonishing zeal' 
in trying to make the Ameiican public l^lieve 
that Langstroth is "the original inventor," 
and in the face of the testimony of such a 
man as Berlepsch, asserts that up to December, 
1851, " and lor many months thereafter, there 
were no pi-actical frames in use in Germany." 
We are glad he is drawing nearer the truth, 
though slowly and cautiously. Ten years ago 
he said Berlepsch "adopted " the frames in 1855 ; 
last spring he dropped off two years, and put it 
1868 ; now he says ** up to 1851," and the indefi- 
nite for "many months thereafter." We hope 
he has not reached the "minimum," but will 
yet "drop another cat." Mr. L. himself eomes 
a little nearer the truth, for he says, " after my 
application had been favorably decided upon, 
Berlepsch invented frames of a somewhat simi- 
lar character." But Mr. W. " does not wish to 
influence public opinion" by publishing the 
Berlepsch oath. Oh, no ! That would be de- 
cidedly wrong! Investigation and National 
Associations were all right last spring ; but they 
are going too far to suit Mr. W.'s ideas of what 
is right and proper. Credit is given to whom 
credit is due. Public opinion is changing, and 
National Associations give expression to public 
opinion. 

But, again, he did not know how much garb- 
ling the Berlepsch oath had undergone in Mr. 
King's hands. He did know that he had "shame- 
fully garbled Mr. L.'s letters to suit his own base 
purposes." 

This is not an " insinuated untruth," but a 
poiitioe falHhood, There is but one letter which 
Mr. L. ever complained ot, but Mr. W. says 
"letters." Let him produce them. The letter 
in question is now in this office, and that and the 
Original Berlepsch Oath can be examined by any 
one wishing to test the value of Mr. W.'s as- 
sertions. An extract from the letter was pub- 
lished in the August number of the Bee Keepers^ 
Journal for 1870. There were three paragraphs 
in the letter. The first related to the death of 
his son, t^e second concerning persons whom 
Mr. L claimed to infringe on his patent, and the 
third related to Mr. K.'s proposition to terminate 
an arrangement which had existed between 
them. We reproduce the first paragraph here, 
italicising the words which were not published 
in the extract : 

OxfOBD, O., June 27, 1870. 
Messrs. H. A. Kino & Co., 

GiMTLBMiN :— My son (J. T. L.) died in Massa- 
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cliusetU, on the 14tb, jnst eight days after leaving 
borne. Hit health had been falling for more than a 
year, bat he coutlnned to do business aniil the day he 
left. He had Catarrhal Copsumption as well as heart 
disease. He was fully aware of his critical condition, 
and entirely resigned to the divine will. IIU wife 
found your letUr of May ^th. in his pocket, and sayt 
Uiat if he had not been so vety feeble fte would have called 
on yvu whenpassifig Vvrough New York. 

Mr. Quinby was in our ofiBlce a few days since, 
and the original letter was sbowu to him, and 
compared with the extract given above. One 
error was found. Mr. L. said *' catarrhal con- 
sumption as well as heart disease." The extract 
read, ''as Well as the heart disease." The 
word " the " was inserted before the word 
'* heart.*' What base purpose was served in 
publishing this extmct ? Sir. King thought it 
au act of courtesy to Mr. L. to announce the 
death of his son, and the reception of such a 
letter by any editor, under similar circumstan- 
ces, would be accepted as a request on the part 
of the writer to so announce it. The publication 
of the business part of the letter would have 
been sadly inappropriate in that connection, and 
would liave caused greater complaint fi'om the 
'* crew" than even what was done. 

This, then, is the "garbling" for a ''base 
purpose " of which Mr. King is publicly accused 
by the "Oracle" at Washington. 

Buch accusations show to what extremes the 
jealous lage of the " old man " has driven him 
in defence of a sinking cause. All of Mr. King's 
acts are attributed to "base motives," and are 
regarded as " poisoned arrows, designed to kilL " 
Even Mr. Kind's efforts in behalf of Mr. Lang- 
stroth, through his journal, and at Cincinnati, 
-were rejected with scorn, and Mr. King accused 
of "publishing Mr. L. as an object of charity." 
*' What were virtues in other men, are in him 
vices," for he did not publish his appeal in the 
Journal until Mn Warner and Mr. Bickford had 
made an abortive effort ; and at Cincinnati he 
did not inaugiu'ate the movement till L. L. had 
been consulted, and to his assent, had added the 
tftory of his misfortunes. 

More anon, 

M. E. Williams. 



Much of Mr. Williams* article needs only a 
brief reply. To those only tolerably well ac- 
quainted with Mr. King's course in this bee-hive 
controversy, the correct application of Mr. 
WiMams' introductory sentmients will intui- 
tively suggest itself. 

The diarge that Mr. Wagner having a pecuni- 
ary interest in the Langstroth patent, "^interfered 
^ivith the issue of other patents, involves the 
integrity of officials in the office. We give, theie- 
fore, the following statement of ProE J. Brainr 
ard. Chief Examiner, in the class to which bee- 
hives are attached. 

" When I respected Mr. Quinby's applicatloB, I was 
sot personaUy acquainted with the late Samael Wag- 
ner, and first became aware of his invention, by find- 
iug the drawings of his patent for artlflclal combs, in 
ilie portfolio of the office. 

* Mr. Wagner owned four coontlee in this patent. 



"Mr. Wagner never solicited or received any in or- 
mation on the subject of pending applications lor 
patents, so far as I am aware, from this office. He 
never in any way volunteered to give information, 
but only gave it when specially requested. 

" I deeply regret that his death puts it out of the 
power of the office, to avail itself in the legitimate 
discharge of its duties, of his extensive knowledge of 
the history of bee-culture, and the state of the art in 
foreign countries. J. Bba.ikard." 

The following letter of Mr. King, in the 
March 15th number bf the " Indianapolis Jour- 
nal," which has just come to hand, ought to be 
published in this coimection. 

[For the National Bee Joam&l.] 
CORRBOnON. 

Messrs. Editors : — Having been traveling in the 
west fur a month past, I have not seen the late num- 
bers of your valuable journal ; but since my arrival 
here I learn that one of your correspondents* has 
given publicity to a report that reflects unfavorably 
upon the decisions of the examiner In charge of a«rri- 
cultural implements. I first heard tiie story about a 
year ago, but the Commissioner of Patentsf was ttio 
party named, with whom I was not personally ac- 
quainted; but i have known Professor Brainard, the 
examiner, for many yean, and I assure your readers, 
that the m^ort, so far as it reflects on his character, 
must be iWse. He was professor of chemistry la the 
Medical College of Cleveland, Ohio, and when he re- 
ceived the appointment as examiner here, he was 
placed at the head of one of the most important de- 
partments in the Patent Office, namely. Agricultural 
Implements and Products of Agriculture. 

It is a common remark of attorno3'8 here, that Prof. 
Bralnard is one of the most thorough, critical and 
conscientious men in the office. They say his initials 
are on most of the drawings in his department, and 
a case is sure to be lost if there is any evidence of 
priority of invention in any one of the thousands of 
applications for patents on agricultural implements 
in his department. It is possible that some seek to 
obtain patents with money where their case lacks 
merit, but none acquainted with Prof. Brahiard could 
believe for a moment, that he could be tempted from 
the path of duty. He authorizes me to say that while 
it Is true that he has consulted Mr. Warner in refer- 
ence to his knowledge of foreign inventions, he has 
never communicated to him regarding pending appli- 
cations, nor received from him gratuitous advice re- 
lating 10 official business. 

H. A. KiKO. 

Washington, D. C, Feb. 26, 1873. 

Mr. King it will be seen, sustains Prof. Brain- 
ard against his own associate editor. 

'^That broadside of Wagner, Otis, & Co., with 
pigtail illustrations I" Auis 1 Alas I 
HsBret lateri lethalis arundo. 
Fixed in the side,, the deadly dart remains. 
Friend Beadle, how could you have the heart 
to do it? Never again, we entreat you, hang 
out from your office windows such ensnaring 



* Does Mr. King mean to say that his own associate 
editor, the correspondent referred to, wrote without 
his advice, consent, or even knowledge ? 

t Does Mr. King wish to make the late Commis- 
sioner of PatenU, Col. 8. 8. Fisher, suspected of be- 
ing a party to another conspiracy ? 
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*' coats,'' that childlike innocents ai-e beguiled 
into purchasing them as "perfect fits, ''and can- 
not be pi*evented from pantdin^ about in them, 
to the vast amusement of an unfeeling public I 

Does Mr, King desire us to ventilate further, 
his attempt to make the public believe that he 
had a patent on a ifi^n unpatented machine ? 

We believe that the decision of the United 
States Courts on the invention of practical 
movable comb fi*ames, will be more satisfactory 
to bee-keepers than volumes of controversy be- 
tween interested parties. 

There can be nothing Ba significant in Mr. 
Williams' assumed fact, that other parties be^^an 
to sell movable comb hives about the same time 
with ourselves, as his ignorance of the true his- 
tory of such hives in this country. Our hives 
were lai^ely made, used and sold by us, in the 
spring and summer of 1852, in our native city of 
Philadelphia. The patent was issued October 5th, 
1852, and the first edition of our work was pub- 
lished in May, 1858. Thousands of thesb hives 
were widely disseminated years before Harbison, 
Metcalf, or any one else, took out a patent on 
hives using movable frames. From 1852 to 1857, 
the invention, when not denounced by patent 
hive-mongers as an impractical conceit, was repre- 
sented as fit only for amateur uses ; and only after 
i'.s suceeee wae eetabliehed, were other f^tents (in- 
fringements if not duly licensed under that of 
Langstroth^, brought before the public. The 
second patent on hives using movable (himes 
was granted March 81st, 1857, to Albert Kelsev ; 
the third lo Samuel Kelley, Dec. 8th, 1857 ; the 
fourth to Kimball P. Kidder, April 18th, 1858 ; 
and the fifth to Ebenezer W. Phelps, November 
9th, 1858 ; while Mr. Harbison's did not issue 
until January 4th, 1858 ; and Mr. Metcalf 's not 
until July 30th, 1861. 

Need we say much more about the Berlepich 
declaration?* We gfive entire credit to the 
Baron's statement that he made frames before 
us, and not to Mr. Williams' that they were 
iiientical with ours, for the Baron himself nearly 
a year after the date of our application for a 
patent, discredited his own invention as ** a mei-e 
juggU:' 

In the supplement to bis December number, the 
Baron's declai'atioD, with King's preface is published 
with a great display of bead lines. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONY! 

Thb Ojlth of August Babok von Beblepsch— ex- 
planation. 
" In the April number of the Afnerieon Bee Jcwnal^ 
1871, Mr. Wagner otTered Mr. King space in bis Jour- 
nal for three montbs to oome to answer tbe attack 
made on bim in that number. At first Mr. King did 
n<!)t intend to reply at all, but subsequent to bis return 
■ from Europe, he forwarded tbe following document 
to Mr Wagner, and Mr. Wagner refuted topub^ieh it, 
shielding himself behind the poor defence, '* that bis 
offer did not remain open indefinitely." The most 
obtuse observer, after reading tbe testimony contained 
in that document, will discover the real reason of his 
declining it. At tbe request of several eminent apia- 

* We will publish this dechiration in fall, if any at- 
tempt is made to prove that we have suppressed any 
essential part of it. 



rians, some of whom have hitherto been advocates of 
Mr. Langstrotb's claims, and in view of tbe high 
character of the t* stimony, we present it to the apia- 
rians of America." 

Then follows the declaration. In the January 
number of the Journal, Mr. Wagner gave some 
of his reasons for refusing to publish this decla- 
ration. Does Mr. King think that any one of 
ordinary intelligence can see in the Baron'' $ de- 
daration, a bbplt to Mr. Wafrner's masterly ex- 
posure of ioortMesiness of the King patents f 

Mr. King makes an evident parade of what he 
caUs *'the oath of the Baron," and we are told 
that the original oath can be eicamined at his 
office. We can find no proof that the Ru*on 
made any oath— he merely asserts before the 
notary public, •*I have only made such state- 
ments as I can at any time attest to under oath."* 
There is something mysterious about tin's 
second declaration procured by Mr. King to sup- 
ply his loss of the first, when the first is declared 
to have been '* recorded in the Notary's books, 
number 1643." Why subject an invalid to the 
trouble, and himself to the expense of a second 
declaration, instead of procuring a certified copy 
of the first f What a waste was there of time 
and money upon a document now admitted to 
have no legal value in the suit, and which, while 
in many ways damaging to Mr. King, shows 
only that the Baron used fhunes (but did not 
describe them) prior to ours. Was it merely to 
pi-ove this, that Mr. King volunteered his ser- 
vices as the jealous defender of the Baron's fame, 
and scattered his declaration thick as Vallam- 
brosa's leaves? And yet, after all this superser- 
Ticeahle oeal, ho makes the Baron August Yon 
Berlepsch play only ^* second fiddle" to M^jor 
Augustus Munn, Ambrose F. Moon, and per- 
haps to some other persons as yet '' the great 
unknown." 

Wben he first shook his magic kaleidoscope 
of '* prior inventors," the face of Major Muuu 
loomed large across the ocean— soon after the 
Baron's star was revealed, shining however, vrith 
a moi-e subdued light — until in a truly auspicious 
hour, a glorious Moon rises, full-orbed, in our 
Western horizon, to outshine the firat, and ante- 
date the last I 

Neither the Baron nor the Ms^r will, I trust, 
take any serious ofifence at this good-natured 
raillery. 

When our King crossed the ooeian, he proba- 
bly appeared before each of them in turn, dis- 
guised as another ** Queen of Sheba,*' coming 
from far-distant lands to pay homage to their 
wisdom. He is a master hand at such entice- 
ments. 

Would that after a hearty laugh we could stop 
here. No one who knows us personally, or from 
our writings for the last twenty years, will think 
we find pleasure in exposing the faults of others. 



* Wben our readers learn that the Baron is suffering 
fh>m partial paralysis, and that be could only dictate 
tbe declaration, tbey can readily account for its 
inaccuracies, nor will the absence of a formal oath 
induce them to believe that a man of the Baron's high 
standing purposely misstated facts. 
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"We can say as we did in that April number a 
year ago, not, we trust, in any spirit of boasting, 
but as what ought to be known to all who read 
these personals : 

** Wecan confidently appeal to the bee-keeping pub- 
lic who have kiK>wn our course, to boar ub out in the 
assertion, that we have never personally assailed any 
one, but have often under circumstances of great pro- 
vocation, refrained from using very damaging facts 
against those who have assailed us." 

We could no longer pursue the same course, 
and now, in vindication of our departed friond, 
we must show some of the "treacheries" alluded 
to in the March number. 

To obtain a license under our patent —after he 
had been notified by my sou (the late J. T. L. ), 
and myself, that he was infHhging on it — Mr. 
King represented his business as so extensive, 
that the one-twelith, which he proposed to pay, of 
the net proceeds of his sales of hives and rights 
in our territory, would probably exceed all our 
own. In TiiR££ TEAB8 WO i*eceived as our share 
of his sales, Um^ than the price paid for some nn- 
ole counties in the Langstroth patent/ and found 
besides.- that we had lost by hampering ourselves 
in making sales* many times more than the 
license fees. Some time after we licensed Mr. 
King to use the notches in his frames, he substi- 
tuted morticee for them, patented these in com" 
binaHon with some other devices, and claimed 
that he could use them without our license, f 

By the terms of our license Mr. King was ex- 
pressly guaranteed from all our elaim$ for his 
heavy infringements under his first patent. Now 
even if the decisions of the coui*t had sustained 
his substitution of a mortice for a notch, could 
Mr. King after all tlie benefits he derived a* our 
expense from the license, have honorably refiised 
to pay the petty fees? After many intimations 
however, that he no longer felt bound by his 
license, he at last writes us the following letter : 

New Yohk, May 80, 1870. 
Messrs. L. L. Langstroth & Son, 

Dear Sirs:— An apology is due you for delay in 
replying to your last, which was received during my 
abisence west, but ray brother informed me that he 
replied briefly about our press of business. I still 
entertain the high esteem for the senior member of 
your firm, and hope to receive the photograph^ I once 
before requested, as I hope to have the privilege of 
showing In our Journal that we render honor to whom 
tionof is due. In reference to the report, I finally got 
time or rather took time (a day to look over the 
books, as we have not trusted to a clerk to record all 

* Parties with whom we were negotiating, when 
tbey learned that King was licensed in our terri- 
tory, declined to purchase, or did it only at reduced 
prices. 

t For the facts more in detail, see p. 319 of the 
A- B. J., April, 1871. We have the best legal 
authority for the assertion that both slot and mortice 
arc infringements of our patent. Neither are original 
with Kiftff-ihe first having been used in Kelly's 
patent, December 8th, 1857, and the other. In W. A. 
Flanders*, May 9th, 1867— while Khig's bears date 
September 8th,* 1868 ! 

I No photograph or biography was ever furnished 
by us. Our iHend, Rev. £. Vunslykc, without our 
knowledge, supplied both. 



on a pajre as in other matters, lest an oversight mijfht 
occur that you miifht thinlc intentional), for. I am 
so jealous of my honor, that I have in opposition to 
my brother, reported for two years under an arranire- 
ment that ceased when we ceased to make and sell 
hives with notches in the top bars, as is proved by 
several letters of yours which have been forwarded to 
us without solicitation (only assent). 

But he has now met me with a more powerful argu- 
ment. Heretofore I could say that no change from a 
notch to mortice was contemplated when the ar- 
rangement was made, but now while admitting my 
answer he says it was understood that others would 
not be permitted to peaceably infringe upon your 
patent, but you have permitted them, without moles- 
tation, to appoint agents to sell infringing hives in 
your territory, and this fact dischartces us honorably, 
while the fact that we have for years ceased to use the 
notch, legally discharges us from the arrangement. 
I cannot answer this argument and have therefore 
taken the position kindly but firmly, to cease sendlni? 
yon money for what we do not use. I presume you 
have too much wisdom and honor to threaten and 
abuse in a pretended rage, and as I have only now 
informed you of this position, upon receiving your 
reply and'closinic up the arrangement, kindly we will 
remit for the report made out a few days since to that 
date. 

Yours as ever very trulv, 

H. A. Kino A Co. 

This letter insulting us by presuming that we 
had too much wisdom and honor to threaten and 
abuse in a pretended rage, my son — who until 
the very close of his life sought to stand between 
me and busineps troubles — showed only to his 
mother, and after expressing his views of the 
writer, said he would try to o<4ll upon him in his 
journey East. My reply to this letter explain ?» 
why he did not A detailed account of all the 
relations between Mr. King and myself would 
show that it was written under a deep sense of 
accumulated wrongs— it is enough to say that 
while this last insult to me and my departed son 
was quivering in my heart, I duly complied with 
all the forms of courteous address, in what was 
intended as a last appeal to any sense of honor 
or justice in Mr. King's breast. I give the letter : 

Oxford, Ohio, June 37, 1870. 
Messrs. H. A. Kino A Co., 

Gentuimbn :~My son (J. T. L.) died in Massa- 
chusetts on the 14th,— Just eight days after leaving 
home. His health has been falling for more than a 
year, but he continued to do business until the day he 
left. He had catarrhal consumption as well as heart 
disease. He was fully aware of his condition, and 
entirely resigned to the divine will. His wife found 
your letter of May 80th in his pocket, and says if he 
had not t)een so very feeble, he would have called on 
you when passing through New York. 

In answer to one remark in your letter I would say, 
that neither my son nor myself have had the means 
or health, to prosecute the numerous parties in- 
frlnginsr on our rights, and have been compelled to 
sufiTor wrong, without any power of redress. 

I am too feeble to discuss the question whether 
under all the circumstances, yon ou)<ht to account to 
us any further. At the time of making the arrange- 
ment with us, you were aware that your first patent, 
in which you used the separHt^ frames and shnllow 
chamber, was an Infringement on our riiKhts. Bear^ 
ing this iu mind, do what you think to be honorable 
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and juBt, and even if I differ iu opinion with you, 
I have neither the health nor disiK>8ition to contest 
the matter. 

Tonrs tmly, 

L. L. Lakostroth. 

It was to this letter that Mr. Wagner referred 
in the January No. of his Journal, when he said 
— "We do know that Mr. King shamefully 
garbled Mr. Langstroth's letters to suit his own 
base purpose." Mr. Williams says this assertion 
about garbled letters is a ** positive falsehood," 
and that 'Hhere is but one letter of which Mr. 
L. ever complained," but Mr. Wagner says 
"letters." "Lot him produce theni." WHl 
Mr. Wagner's charge fall to the ground, if Mr. 
King has garbled only one letter ? I hoped for 
many reasons, never to have been compelled to 
publish that letter, every thought of which only 
makes a parent's heart bleed afi*esh— but Mr. 
Kind's authorized champion demanded it, and 
to vindicate Mr. Wagner, T have produced it. 
On my own responsibility, therefore, I re-affirm 
the charge, that the letter was "shamefully 
garbled" — and if I did not suppose that Mr. 
Williams is very imperfectly acquainted with 
the wrongs that I have suffered from Mr. King, 
I would say that the partial extract and com- 
ment, designed to show that Mr. King fairly 
reproduced it, is almost as bad as the original 
offence. Let it be understood, that my letter was 
addressed to a man who had appropriated both 
engravings and ideas from my work on bee-keep- 
ing, giving me no credit for the one, and worse 
than none for the other— who grossly infringed 
for years on all the essential &nd patented Ma- 
tures of my hives— who nfter he had secured 
impunity by the terms of our license, advertised 
himself not as licensed to use on9 feature in our 
patent, but as having out of hie desire to do jus- 
tice^ purehaeed a general interest in the Langstroth 
patent! Let it be remembered, I say, that this 
letter was addressed to sueh a man— to whom I 
had never written a line except on strict matters 
of business, and in whose paper we had never 
been willing to insert even a business advertise- 
ment—and will it not be judged a base act that 
(omitting the allusion to the sad circumstances 
under which liis letter came to me), he should 
divide mine into two, and publish the first part 
of it, as a special letter addressed to himself? 
How could his i*eaders infer otherwise, than that 
I must be on intimate terms of friendship with 
Mr. King, when in my hour of bitterest anguish, 
mourning over the death of ray only son, I un- 
bosomed myself to him 1 His comment^s also on 
this letter make it impossible for any one to 
think otherwise. 

# # * "We were perftonally acqnalnteJ with 
the deceased, who was the only son of Rev. L. L. 
Jjaiigstrotb, and aasoelated with him in business. * 
* * He was an affectionate son, and wo deeply 
sympathise with his parents and friends in their be- 
reavement, bat especially with his noble father, who 
has been in feeble heaUh for years* and bein? hii>:h1y 
endowed ty natnre, education and association wlih 
the finer feelings, this arrow of affliction will pierce 
his heart with snch anguish as bat few can under- 
stand." 

Could I keep out of my memory as my eye 



first glanced over these kind words, that coarse 
suggestion that " we had too much wisdom and 
honor to threaten in a pretentled rage ?" 

I earnestly desire to do no injustice whatever to 
Mr. King, in the views I cannot but take of this 
matter. I know that some of my best friends, 
when they saw this letter to Mr. King in print — 
knowing our previous relations, felt that disease 
must have lamentably weakened my judgment 
or I never could have written it. 

Worse yet remains. Let us suppose that Mr. 
King's sense of honor would not lead him to 
think that it was anything more than a shrewd 
business act to publish part of my letter as a 
special letter to himself. What view must wo 
take of the use made of the rest of it ? /H 6tf- 
eomes a swond fo</^— and as the first was one of 
friendship, this becomes one of business. Tlie 
following from the August, 1870, number of Mr. 
King's paper will show how he gave it to his 
readers: 

** We wrote Mr. Langstroth, in May last, offering 
a small consideration to close up our arrangement, 
assigning reasons why we were now neither legally 
nor morally holden, and he replied as follows : ** I 
am too feeble to discass the qnestlon whether under 
all the clrcamstances yon ought to account to ns any 
farther. ♦ ♦ ♦ Do what you think to be honora- 
ble and Jast, and even if I differ in opinion wiih you, 
I have neither the health nor the disposition to con- 
test the matter. Yours truly, 

L. L Lahostroth. 

We made remittance and thus closed an arrange- 
ment, the existence of which unprincipled men have 
used to make the people believe it applied to the nse 
of movable frames, and that our hives could only be 
used in territory owned by Mr. Langstroth when the 
arrangement was made.*' 

By comparing the original and Mr. King*s 
version, the reader will m able to see how the 
letter was garbled. He first omits the sorrowful 
reason given for not prosecuting infringers. Did 
he wish to conceal from all other patentees of 
movable comb-hives, whose champion he now 
claims to be, that he had asked us to prosecute 
themf* 

He next suppresses entirely a condition essential 
to tTie proper understanding of aH that follows^ 
and uses just enough as a second letter, to 
suit his selfish purposes ! Common decency 
ought to have made Mr. King ashamed to 
publish this letter, even if instead of ampu- 
tating and mu'Haiing it, he had given it just as 
it was written — but my allusions to poverty 
and sickness, seemed to suggest to him only how 
he might turn them to the best money profit. 



* " Movable comb-hives, whether they contain pat- 
ented features or not, when made wlthont the dosed 
top slot (or morticed frame), to avoid oar patents, 
are snre to infrini^e on Mr. L's extended patent, and 
those who nse such hives are required to pay dearly 
for another right, as his patent covers frames having 
a shallow chamber, or space between the framt« 
and honey board, or even between the top bars, 
and our patent covers the other kind, where the top 
bars form a honey board with slots to admit the bees 
to the honey- boxes." (King's Bee-keeper's Text 
Book, p. 140,— cd. 1869). And yet Alfred Kelly used 
Just this arrangement on his patent of 1857 ! 
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" Come on my confederates I" for this is the in- 
terpretation which I cannot help putting upon 
that "shameful fjarbling'' — " now is the best 
time to trample on this troublesome old man — 
for he is ali'eady down, and may never rise 
again I Dejected, sick, poor ! What more to 
our purpose could he admit! and what rights 
has he\ now left which we who are strong are 
bound to respect !" 

Am I carried away by some strong delusion ? 
Has " the prejudiced old man" forgotten what 
an honorable man he tlius assails ? He I garble 
my letter ? He ! suppress one ** jot or one tittle" 
essential to a fair understanding of the whole 
matter? He ! who is ''so jealous of his honor," 
tliat he must needs vindicate it from the suspi- 
cion of an interpolated ''the I" Is not this 
indeed "tithing the mint, and the anise and 
the cummin— while all the weightier matters of 
the law are omitted ?" This mfatuated man ! 
whom I would fain have spared such an expo- 
sure, if justice to the dead had permitted — how 
much longer will he imagine that — ostrich fash- 
ion — he can hide his scheming head under the 
shifting sands of misrepresentations, and yet 
not reveal the monstrous proportions of his 
shameful acts ? 

Fellow bee-keepers— honorable men and wo- 
men, knowing as you now do, some of the facts 
about that letter, can you blame Mr. Wagner 
for asserting that for a base purpose it was sTiame- 
fully garbled? At first I was sorry that he al- 
luded to it, but now I feel rather that the hand 
of Providence guided his p6n. 

Just one year ago, I was sitting at the same 
table with my friend, as he was writing that 
article, which unfolded " the false assertions 
and baseless claims" of Mr. H. A. King's pat- 
ents, in language almost as dispassionate as the 
summing up of an impartial judge — and which 
he concluded with the following offer : 

" And now to avert all misconception or miscon- 
stmction, we here offer the columns of the American 
Bee Journal to the extent of two pages monthly, for 
three months to come, to Mr. King for anything he 
may have to say in refutation of our remarks, or in 
ezplaoation, excnlpation or vindication of his course 
as a patentee, inventor or dealer in bee hives, or 
articles in connection therewith. And should Mr. 
King fail to avail himself of this offer, we extend It 
to any purchaser of territorial rights under him who 
may feel disposed to undertake the task." 

Neither Mr. King nor any one in his interest 
ever dared to accept this offer — but for months 
lie assailed the motives of Mr. Wagner and my- 
self, n'^ither of us making any reply— until at 
last in the December No., emboldened perhaps 
by our silence, he sought to make us suspected 
of crimes, which if proved, would have consigned 
US both to infamy, and myself to the walls of 
the Penitentiary. Had not the time fully come 
for us to vindicate our chai*acter8 ? 

But for Samuel Wagner, and his American 
See Journal, Homer A. King imagines he might 
have had the same control over the bee interests 
of this country, that the Tammany Ring wielded 
over the finances of the city of New York— 
therefore, he misrepresented and slandered the 
man whose wide and accurate knowledge, incor- 



ruptible honesty, and manly courage have so 
completely baffled his schemes by revealing their 
author in his true character to a discerning 
public. 

The generouH bee-keepers of this great conti- 
nent will long delight to honor the name of 
Samuel Wagner, as that of the friend to whose 
protracted, wise and unselfish labors, they owe 
a debt of respect, love and gratitude, which they 
can never hope sufficiently to repay. 

Justnm et tenace-n propositi virum, 
Non clvlum ardor prava Jubentium, 
Non vuitus Instantis tyrannl, 
Mente quatit solida * * * 
81 fractus illabatur orbls, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae. 

Immutable in purpose, the Just Man must learn, 
The wrong demands of heated citizens to spurn. 
And ne'er from urging Tyrant's firowu, dismayed to 

turn. — 
Should earth to fragments dashed, against This 

Man be hurl'd, 
Un fearing, he'll be burled 'neath a ruined world. 
L. L. Lamgstroth. 
Washington^ D, C, March 187a. 



[For Wagaer'B Amerieaa Bee Joarnal.] 

Sworn and Unsworn. 



'' Destroy his fits and sophistries ? In vain ! 
The creature's at his dirty work again." 

Pope. 

For the amusement, if not the instruction of 
the readers of the Journal^ we give the last King 
circular which has come to hand. 

TO THB BEEKEEPERS OF AMERICA. 

On the evening of February first, about six 
o'clock, Mr. II. C. Otis called at the hotel where 
I was stopping, and asked me whether I was en- 
gaged, stating that he wanted to talk with me. 
I replied that I had an engagement at half-past 
six, but could spend half an hour with him, and 
invited him to be seated. He said we had better 
go to his room in the hotel where he was stop- 
ping. I consented and went with him, and 
while on the way, and after we reached his room, 
he spoke of his failing health, of his poverty, 
and of the poor chance he had for success in our 
conflict, stating that I had nine chances out of 
ten for success^ Consequently he had looked 
over the whole matter and concluded to see mo 
and have a talk. He then discoursed eloquently 
upon my success in life, and present position 
and prospects, comparing my past success to 
that of Orange Judd, and said that if I would 
unite with Mr. Langstroth and obtain the re- 
issue of his patent, we Hjouid achieve a vast for- 
tune, or words to that effect. I told him that 
there was a time when I could have accepted 
such a proposition honorably, when I was igno- 
rant of the facts lately brought to light by my 
trip to Europe and investigations in the United 
States ; that now I could not accept such an 
offer honorably, and would not if a million of 
money were laid at my feet. He argued that I 
could take such a course honoi*ably, and buy him 
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out after judgment was rendered against me. I 
told him that even supposing such a possibility, 
I had a remedy for every bee-keeper in the Uni- 
ted States, and could not without dishonor en- 
tertain the thought for a moment, prior to the 
rendering of such judgment, but that I had no 
fears of such a result with the evidence lately 
brought to light. He expatiated on the ability 
and integrity of my counsel, Hon. A. F. Perry, 
and said 1 could influence him, and with his iu- 
tiuence and mine, an extension of Langstroth's 
patent could b.e got through, Congress. If it 
was not for the influence wjiich I could bring 
against it, if he had money enough he could 
procure such extension alone. When he found 
1 would not consent, he tried another expedient, 
comparing my success to that of Jim Fisk. I 
told him I knew Mr. Wagner had influenced a 
few to entertain such views of me, but they ware 
few ; that I could not take the course he pro- 
posed, and could not remain to hear such com- 
parisons; so I bid him good evening and re- 
turned to my hotel. HOMBB A. KiKG. 

JSWe of Pennsyhaniaj \ 

Latorenoe County ^ ] **• •* 
Personally appeared before me, a Notary Pub- 
lic, duly commissioned, Homer A. King,' above 
named, and being duly afSrmed according to 
law, says the facts set forth in the above state- 
ments are correct and true. 

Geo. W. Milleb, 

_ Notary Fxthlie. 

G. W. Miller, \ 
No;,arifl teal.) 
New CasilSj Pa.y Feb 8, 1872. 

During the above interview, Mr. Otis stated 
that he had spoken to Mr. Langstroth over a 
year ago about getting his patent extended, but 
Mr. L. wanted the eutii'e interest in it, hcT^ce 
nothing had been done. I infer from this, that 
Mr. L. has been again compblled to come to Mr. 
Otis' tei-ms, and the latter is to have the lion's 
shai-e in the second extension. Having failed 
to crush me, and then failing to secure my aid, 
they now propose to have an extension at all 
events. Mr. Otis says he erred, by the advice 
of Mr. L., in waiting for results against me be- 
fore puehing others. He says the moth blocks 
are a good invention, and if he fails to prove my 
hive an infringement, it does not break the L. L. 
patent. I infer that he intends to secure an ex- 
tension, and then push others to the wall. I do 
not pi-opose to desert the beekeepers of America, 
nor let Otis shake off my grasp on the throat of 
this black mailing business. I will stand by 
any beekeeper whom Mr. Otis may attack (ex- 
cept his own stool-pigeons,) and I ask the bee- 
k<.epcrs of America to aei^ not in furnishing me 
money, but to bring all their influence to bear 
on Congress to prevent the extension. 

Ml*. Otis, 1 believe, is on his way to Washing- 
ton for this purpose. (Mr. L. is already there.) 
Let the beekeepers of every community get up 
petitions at once. Have every beekeeper and 
others interested to sign them and send them 
without delay to Hon. A. F. Perry, Washington, 
D. C. Men who own rights in the L. L. patent 



are as much interested in the matter as those 
who do not. H. A. Kino. 

8UGOEBTIOI78. 

In your remonstrance give the following rea- 
sons, in substance ; of course, adding as many 
more as you please. But express all as briefly 
as possible. 

1. Langstroth's patent has been re-issued and 
extended, and has been a source of income to 
him for a period of twenty-one years. 

2. Thousands have already purchased a right 
tvice, compelled to do so hyfir9t extension ; and 
many more have quite recently purchased ; both 
of these classes wouljd now be compelled to re- 
purchase, in the event of a second extension. 
This extension would be granted only fqr the 
benefit of the patentee, and as there are other 
hives in the market superior to bis, this benefit 
would be obtained almost entirely at the ex- 
pense of present riglit-owners, who have in- 
vested, and having their bees established in 
these hives, would have no alternative but to 
re-purchase, or suffer great loss by precipitately 
abandoning the hive.* 

8. The claims of said patent are now con- 
tested in the U. S. Coui-t. Thei-e is abundant evi- 
dence that these claims are invalid, and tho 
patent should never have been granted. 

4. Langsti-oth preposterously claims all that 
is valuable in a hive, and that all pi*actical 
movable fVames used in other hives are infringe- 
ments on his. The attempts, successful and 
otherwise, to extort money from the beekeepers 
of America, who use other hives, have been 
numerous and persistent. Tliese 'attempts and 
the violent threats of owners of territory in this 
patent, have done more to retard ihe progress 
of bee-culture among us, than all other causes 
combined. 

These are merely hints; express them and 
all others you may add, briefly, obtain all the 
signers you can, and forward to your represen- 
tative or senator without delay. This must be done 
at once, or it will be too late. 

We shall make very short work of all this 
stuff. Nearly a year ago we person^y informed 
Mr. King, that we would entertain no proposi- 
tion for a compromise before the issue of tho 
suit, — and that Mr. Otis was of the same opinion. 
We have never wavered in onr determination. 
Mr. Otis neither has nor pretends to have any 
authority to use our name in connection with 
any compromise—nor du I believe that he has 
ever proposed one—nor does Mr. King's affidavit 
say that he has. 

It seems that '* a million laid at his feet," can- 
not now tempt a man so enlightened by foreigu 
travel, to think of compromising with evil doei-s ! 

* Mr. Klnar seem* to leave upon everything that he 
writes *' the tmil of the serpent." Does he not know 
that all hives Itgaliy in use before the extensions are 
free from any farther demands ? Will those having 
them in use, seek to pay another patent fee for mare 
of the same kind— when there are '* ttiperior Aj«ie«" in 
the market ? Will Congress extend a patent which 
the coart6 have prouounced illegal ? Bat enough of 
this trash. 
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How changed tvcm the Homer A. King of a year 
ago, offeriujQ^ to pay thousands of dollars for a 
license under a patent which he could prove by 
foreign tutimony to be invalid !♦ 

Now comes something which is not sworn to 
Hr. Otis is represented as admitting substan- 
tially that if Kings' hives are pronounced by 
the courts to be no infringements upon the 
L. L. patent; that patent "still lives.'* "The 
moth blocks are a good invention," so Mr. 
Ehkg inf>ri*^ that he intends to secure an ex- 
tension, and push others to the wall. Strength- 
ened by such a wise conjecture, he can see a 
Httle further into this mill-stone of nefarious 
plots. **Mr. L. is alrea'-y in Washington, 
and Mr. Otis is believed to be on his way 
there, to secure his lion's share of the sec- 
ond extension." 

Let us have a few facts to set off against so 
much inferene. Neither Mr. Otis, nor any 
one else, will have an interest in any further ex- 
tension. I have applied for no such extension, 
nor have I thought of doing so before the suit 
of Otis against King has been decided. 

What a laughing stock has Mr. King made 
of himself in this whole matter. Scattering 
his blank petitions against my application —he 
flies to Washington on the wings of expreM nfefitn, 
to oppose it in person— rushes almost breathless 
into the presence of the astonished officials, re- 
questing the sight of that petition, concocted to 
escape tlie piercing vision of such a kingly eagle, 
and lo to his intense mortiUcation finds a new 
illustration of the Huddibriastic couplet. 

'* That optics k«cn It needs I ween. 
To see things tbut cannot be seen." 

If Ml*. King is confident that my claims will 
be so ground np in the legal hopper, that noth- 
ing but the moth blocks will come out intact, 
what interest has he or any one else in opposing 
an extension? Wliy should he deprive me of 
what may prove so harmless a plaything for my 
'* second childhood ?" Why should not the dull 
rontine of Congressional duties be relieved by 
9uch a huge joke, as the play of Hamlet with the 
character of Hamlet, Ghost, Queen, Kitig and 
eotnpany ali left out? An application for the 
extension of a patent which after arrogating so 
mnch, has so '* fallen from its hi ^^h estate," as to 
hide itself under a moth trap ! Perhaps if I h^ 
the true regal audacity, I might not think it im- 
possible, even with such shallow pretences, to de- 
ceive the willing public, or force them however 
unwilling to en^r niy trap. Visions of patent 
moth traps would nit through my brain, and 
wounded as I am, would almost make me dance 
for joy at the thought of my pat'Ut moth trap 
"-"ExTEurED by Act of Cokobess— and all the 
oee-keeper« of the laud fluttering around its 
P^nicious lights to have their silty wings 
singed ibr my special benefit ! 

L. L. Lanostroth. 

^ftee March No. of A. B. J., p. 196. Had Mr. King 
<^Dteiited himself with an honorable defence of hit 
*Qit, instead of attempting in every way to forestall 
public opinion, this and other documents so damaging 
to him— need never have been given to the public. 



[For the American Be« JoaroMl.] 

Hives at the Indianapolis Oonvention. 

Mr. Editor :— On page lft3 of the Febniary 
number, Mr. Gallup states that there were any 
q[uaniity of patent hives at the National Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, that were worthless ; 
that is, they were not calculated for the honey 
exti*actor. If this be the true intei'pretatiou 
of his language, I beg leave to differ with him ; 
for I do know that he eitlier labors under a 
mistake, or I do not at all understand when a 
hive is adapted to the use of the melcztrac- 
tor. Consequently alt my efforts, with those of 
many others, in endeavoring to get a hive 
adapted to answer this purpose, are simply fail- 
ures. 

I have visited quite a number of apiaries, and 
consulted many beekeepers of extensive experi- 
ence, and among them I had a lengthy inter- 
view with Mr. Langstroth. In the course of 
our conversation he stated to me that a hive 
containing two sets of frames, one set situated 
directly above the other, and of equal size, 
would unquestionably procure the largest yield 
of honey ; and my own experience, together with 
that of all otliers whom I have consulted rela- 
tive to this particular subject, agree that Mr. 
Langstorth^s position is true. They also agree 
that a hive thus arranged is not only adapted, 
but better adapted, to the honey emptying 
machine, than any hive containing only one set 
of frames. For with a two-story hive, pix)perly 
arranged and prudently managed, we are not 
troubled with bniod in the upper set of frames 
as the qpeen is confined to the breedihg cham- 
ber below — which should never be resorted to 
for surplus honey, except in cases where the 
queen is about to be crowded out of space in 
which to deposit eggs sufficient^to keep up the 
population of the hive. And in such cases, it 
is my opinion, that we should be very cautious 
not to uncap all the cells in any one frame, ex- 
cept perhaps the outside ones: for it may be, 
and no doubt often is the case that we rob the 
breeding a])artment of all the early gathered 
honey, which is less diluted with water, than 
that collected later in the season. Later gath- 
ered honey is nbt so well calculated to winter 
bees on, as that which is collected during the 
earlier part of the season. Then, as already in- 
timated, we should uncap and empty out only suf- 
ficient honey to afford the queen room, for laying 
ef^frs. This may be accomplished by uncapping . 
the cells two-thii-ds of the way from the bottom 
of the combs towards the top. The upper pet 
of frames should be of precisely the same size 
of the lower ones, for the very plain reason and 
well established fact that bees will not always 
work in either boxes or shallow frames, when 
honey is plenty in the fields ; and when, conse- 
quently , there is no good reason why they 
should not leave the breeding apartment and 
go above to store honey. Under such circum- 
stances I he apiarian is not left in a helplens con- 
dition, if both the upper and the lower frames 
are of equal size ; for in a few moments he can 
lift one or two frames containing brood together 
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with the adlierinff bees from below into the 
upper chamber. The bees will not desert their 
brood, but will remain by it, and immediately 
commence constructing comb and storing 
honey. Whereas, where boxes are used one or 
two bees will go above on an exploring expedi 
tion to day, and to-morrow a few more will go 
along as company ; which manner of proceeding 
is kept up from day to day for perhaps a week. 
Then they sometimes go to work, provided the 
honey season holds out; but if it slacks up, 
they also slack up. Bui where frames are used 
' as above described, all this delay is avoided, by 
at once putting our bees where circumstances 
demand they should be. Now, there were hives 
of this kind at the National Convention. The 
Langstroth hive and the Allen hive (known as 
the Home of the Honey Bee) are often made to 
contain both an upper and a lower set of frames 
of equal size. Tlie former was there as a two- 
story hive ; and it was intended to have it there 
also in the two- story form, but it was by some 
means or other detained ou the way, and did 
not reach the Convention in time to be exhibited. 
Yet it was stated that it was often made on the 
two-story plan, for the purpose of adapting it to 
both the use of the melextractor and to procur- 
ing the largest possible amount of surplus 
honey. Now I will say, in conclusion, that 
if Mr. Langstroth^s views, together with those 
of many other prominent parties, are at fault, 
I hope Mr. Gallup will correct us, by giving us 
the right plan of making hives. For it is the 
true plan we all should seek and impart. I 
fully agree with Mr. Qallup that small hives are 
not well calculated to procure a large yield of 
honey. Sometimes thev answer well, but fail 
much more often than the two-story hive. 

Q. BOHBEB. 

Alexandria^ Ind.y Feb. 1871. 



[For the American Bee Jonmal.] 

Mr. Orimm gets a Blowing ITp ! 

Mr. Editor : — We have at different times 
complaints from parties who have received 
queens from Mr. Adam Grimm. Those parties 
claimed that the queens received were darker 
c<»lored than they expected, and consequently 
were not pure. Now as we do not like to be 
bothered with other people's troubles, we pro- 
pose to give Mr. Grimm particular tits. 

On the 28d of May last, we received a line 
from him stating that we must prepare a stock 
for a queen by removing the old queen, as in 
about ten days he was going to send us a queen. 
Mr. Editor, we did not know what we had ever 
done to him to cause him to send us a queen ; 
but it is said we always like to be on the con- 
trary side, so we did not do as he oixiered, for 
we did not like to Imve one of our swarms 
queenless so long. Ou the SOth of May the 
queen arrived. We then deprived a strong 
hybrid stock of all their comb and brood, and 
killed their queen by crushing her and threw 
ner in among her subjectn ; having no comb or 
brood and nothing but a dead queen, they were 



soon as sorry a set of bees as you ever saw ; we 
then sprinkled them with sweet water until they 
were completely gorged, dipped tlie Grimm 
queen in honey and tumbled her in head over 
heels ; as the bees were gathering honev rapidly 
we allowed them to build comb, and they filled 
up their hive with a rush. We kept out cells of 
brood from time to time to raise queens from, 
and we also at different times used the extractor 
on the hive; yet on the 15th of July out came 
that confounded Grimm queen with a swarra. 
She was not one of your fancy light straw colored 
queens, bat to all appearance as pure as any 
imported queen I ever saw. Her workers are 
all three-striped, not near as light colored as 
some of my males, and the objection that I have 
to them is that they are such confounded work- 
ers that there' is no getting along with them. 
The queen breeds about as fast as five of some 
of those eastern bred, extra light colored ones 
do ; so Mr. Editor, we don't like those fellows a 
particle for finding fault with him. If he sent 
them such queens as he did us, we would advise 
them never to send to him for queens again. 
But if any one should want just as good a queen 
as they can get direct from Italy, they might try 
Mr. Grimm. We bred from that queen in prefer- 
ence to any we had in our yard, yet I suppose if 
Mr. Benjamin had her he would lose consider- 
able sleep for fear she would lay herself to death. 

The queens Mr. J. W. Lindley speaks of were 
mostly reared from one Grimm queen (see Janu- 
ary No.). Now Mr. Editor, don't for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Grimm sent that queen to us 
for the sake of bribing us to give him a puff ; 
no, not by any means ; but we write this article 
at the particular request of one of those com- 
plainants who wishes us to give Mr. Grimin 
Hail Columbia through the A. B. Journal. 
Now, Mr. Grimm, why in the name of common 
sense don't you raise some of those extra light 
colored and harmless bees, so as to suit such 
customers. You can do it easy enough by cross- 
ing some of your queens with black drones, and 
then breed back to the Italians, always select- 
ing the lightest colored ones to breed from. 
You would soon have them as harmless as fiics, 
and they would gather about as much honey as 
some flies, and tliey would just suit some of your 
customers. 

P. 8. If this blowing up don't suit you, do, 
your own blowing up hereafter. 

E. Gallup. 



[For the AmerioaaSee Joarnal.] 

Queens. 



My limited experience indicates that artificial 
queens, or those sent with a few bees are poor 
property to make honey with. One sent by Mr. 
Quinby in 1867, and one send by Mr. Grimm in 
1870 were both superseded at one year old, and 
neither of them ever led a swann, while a queen 
that came in a full hive in the spring of 186S, 
from Mr. Quinby swarmed each year, and on 
the 11th of June, 1870, when three years old, 
led the earliest swarm ever seen in this cold 
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ii»laiid. They showed signs of swarming on the 
8th of June : two rainy days iuteryened, and on 
the 11th, with a little sunshine and cool north- 
ivind, the old queeu led out a swarra, or was led 
out hy the swarm,- and was lost, the swarm re- 
turning, after scattering around on fencos and 
bushes awhile ; in nine days, June 20th, a 
daughter led out a swarm, and next day, 21st, 
auother swarm, both between 8 and 9 a. m, I 
cut out queen cells to prevent a third swarm 
next day, as they kept ou piping after I had 
removed the old stocks to a new place, and 
^iveu one comb to second swarm on old stand. 
These three gave me 173 pounds of honey, while 
a yearling queen with one swai-m gave 100 
pounds exti-acted honey in 1870, making 78 
pounds, or at least |24 in one season, in favor of 
the three year old queen over her own daughters 
one year old. 

The jt)ld queen by the mi'ldle of May had 
26,000, the yearling 15,000 cells of brood ; Imth 
liad been fed. The first week in June, 1870, 
the yearling had 31.000, and the three year old 
39,000 cells of brood, 8,000 ahead ; so much for 
age. The nuclei queens never gave me a 
swarm, or a box full of honey. I believe the 
one from Mr. Quinby did give me two boxes 
part full, in 1868, of basswood honey, while the 
queen that came in full hive gave me one swarm 
aud five boxes of honey, forty pounds. 

A queen raised by me in 1869 in a nucleus 
from a cell capped over in a swarraing-hive, 
sent in a small box, one was introduced in my 
brother's apiary in Illinois. In 1870 his son 
wrote me, **ihat hive swarmed twice, besides 
making an unusual amount of box. honey. 
Now the secret of long lived natural queens ap- 
pc^ared plain, but in 1871 he wi*ote me that 
" the hive swarmed and the first swai*m made 8 
or 4 caps and swarmed, but I think that queen 
was superseded in the spring as the hive i*un 
into black bees ; " so I conclude that queens 
which have been boxed and caged do not stand 
on an equal chance of long life with those never 
deprived of liberty. I have a queen now in her 
third year, introduced in 1869, in place of a 
daughter of a nucleus queen by taking a capped 
cell from a swarming hive and fastening it 
with a pin to a central comb, after leaving 
them queenless one night. 

H. D. MiNBR. 

TFojiA. Harbor, TTm., Jan. 23, 1872. 



[From the London Journal of Horticnltnre.] 

Are Artificial Qneens inferior to Katoral Qveens? 

Mr. J. M. Price, writing in the American 
'' Bee Journal,^' asserts that he has proved, be- 
yond doubt, that queens raised artificially are 
worthless in comparison with those raised natu- 
rally. From my own experience I am led to 
differ from him most decidedly. Out of twenty- 
five stocks, the lai'gest number of colonies I ever 
possessed at one time, I had not a single queen 
that was not either artificially raised in a small 
nucleus box, or was not the desoendant of one 



who was so raised, but I could never discover 
that my queens were deficient in breeding powers, 
or, barring accidents, in longevity. In fact>, the 
fecundity of some of these was frequently a 
subject of surprise and remark ; one queen, in 
particular, seems to stand pre-eminent in these 
respects. 

Soon after the first introduction of Ligurian 
queens into this country, my own doubts venture 
having: proved unpropitious, my ft'ieud, the late 
Mr. Woodbury, gave me a royal cell, which he 
cut out of a small ni^<ileus box, from brood of 
his best yellow queen. This cell I inserted in a 
brood comb in a nu^eus box, with a few aduU 
bees. In a few days she was hatched out, and I 
was struck with her size and beautiful color. 
Soon after she had commenced breeding, I trans- 
ferred them into an eight frame Langstroth box, 
and gave the bees another sealed brood comb. 
The stock was not particularly strong at the 
close of the autumn, and barely managed to hold 
its own through the winter ; but by the end of 
April it had become so populous as to present the 
appeai*ance of being ready even then to send off a 
swarm. A large super was given to the bees, 
into which they at once -ascended, and were so 
crowded as to make it seem almost impossible 
for them to work at comb-building. In about 
three weeks from that time, considerable progress 
having been made iu that respect, and the bees 
again crowding outside the entrance, a second 
super was slipped in l)etween the first and the 
honey-board of the stock-box, which also became 
at once crammed with bees. Early in July, I 
removed the doubled super, containing 54 lbs. of 
honey comb. 

The following year this stock also distinguished 
itself in spring and early summer by the pos- 
session of a teeming population, and gave a 
splendid glass box super of 75 lbs. weight. The 
next season seemed equally propitious ; a sui)er 
of 50 lbs. was taken, and an immense swarm 
thrown oflE^ which also, the same summer, gave 
me a super of 26 lbs. weight. The following 
spring I examined the queen which had come off 
with this swarm, and was convinced, in my own 
mind, from her peculiar markings and appear- 
ance, that she was the same queen which had 
been raised in tlie nucleus box. That season 
this swarm became excessively crowded, and I 
put on a larger super than I ever used before, 
and it contamed, when full, the large quantity 
of ^'6 lbs. of the finest possible honey-comb. 

The following spring the old queen showed 
symptoms of having Income almost worn out, 
aud was, I believe, soon afterwards superseded by 
the bees, as I discovered a queen of a very dif- 
ferent character at my next inspection of the 
interior. At the time of the old queen's death, 
she must have been atlenst four years and a half 
of age. 

I mention but this one instance out of many 
which have come before my notice, but it is 
quite sufficient, in my mind, to establish the 
truth of the assertion, that artificial queeus 
may and do prove equal in every respect to the 
best of tliose raised by the bees for the purposes 
of natural swarming. 

S. Bktan Fox. 
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[For the Amoriean n— Joamal.] 

Side-Box Hive Wanted. 



Mn. Editor : — The snmmer of 1.^71 waa very 
poor in this section for honey ; the months of 
June and July were too wet ; in fact we could 
not ^et more than one or two good days out of a 
week to gather honey. The blossoms do not 
»>eem to yield much houe^ after a day or two of 
rain ; either the water w«thes the honey all out 
Of the blossoms, or the cool nights after a rain 
lire not favorable for the seeretion of honey ; at 
all events the bees were very cross for a day or 
two after a stDrm, then they would seem to enjoy 
it better for a day ; then another rain, and so it 
kept repeating dvuing the months of June and 
July. 

The consequence of this was, the bees were 
confined to the hive so much and had so little 
comb occupied with honey, that they produced 
iin immense amount of brood and bees ; so that 
we were obliged to increase more than we in- 
tended and more than we should have done had 
the honey yielded more steadily. 

August and September were so dry and cool 
that bees gathered no surplus from the buck- 
when t blossoms, although stocks that were 
nearly destitute gathei'ed enouuh to winter on 
in the cellar. Considering the season we were 
satisfied with the result; we increased twelve 
stocks to twenty and took 455 pounds box honey 
and a little ove^ 100 pounds machine honey. 
The box honey was nearly all taken from nine 
old stocks, as we broke up one stock in May for 
queen ceUs and nnclei, and one old queen failed 
in June (an artificial queen accoi*ding to Price), 
and one stock we had in an experimental side- 
box arrangement (since abandoned), from which 
we took but little surplus. The machine honey 
was taken mostly from the nuclei and young 
stocks. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we would like to inquire 
through the medium of vour valuable paper 
(which we consider to be the exponant of intel- 
ligent beekeeping in this country), what is the 
latest plan to arrange a hive for side-boxes ? W e 
have seen considerable said in the Journals lately 
about side-box hives, but mo-stly by patent hive 
men, or those interested in the sale of hives, and 
we do not always place implicit reliance on the 
statements of these gentlrmcn. 

We judge, from what we have seen of it that 
Mr. Alley's is a good hive, but it is most too ex- 
pensive and is not as easily handled as we could 
wish. We believe there are those who have had 
experience with side- box hives, who could give 
the desired information, if they chose to let 
their light shine. We do not like to say we will 
give a dollar a piece fbr description, lest we 
should get more descriptions than we have dol- 
lars, but would be willing to give 35 cents each 
lor a limited number, sav twenty five or so, by 
as many different individuals, if they will send 
the descriptions to the editor for publication. 
What we want is something that can be worked 
on the non-swarming or nucleus system of man- 
ngement (for a concise of said svstem see page 
vO, pi:?escnt volume A. B. J.;. ITuving practiced 



that plan successfully the past two seasons, we 
are satisfied that there is no other system of 
manaorement where boxes are used tliat can be 
as successful in this section for obtaining sur- 
plus. Tlie frames should be easily handled, and 
should be an-anged for side boxes exclusively, 
and we would prefer that it should be worked 
under the Langstroth patent, believing as we 
do, that the Langstroth patent covers all the de- 
sirable points in the movable frames. 

Thinking there is such a hive in existence, 
and having failed in our own side-box experi- 
mental hive, after throe years* trial, not tlirough 
any fault in the principle, however, but probably 
on account of an improper arrangen^ent of the 
hive, we are prompted to make this inquii^, as we 
believe that a side-box hive, properly an-anged, 
would require less reduction by taking away 
brood, to prevent swarming ; because it would 
give more ready acce.<is to the boxes than a top- 
storing hive, and consequently wouhl cmph»y 
more bees and give more sun)lus. We do not 
care anything about their ability to winter on- 
their summer stands, as we prefer to winter Our 
bees in the celLar. We know that there are 
many who are interested in this subject and wo 
would those who have had success and have 
tested a side-box hive, to send a brief descrip- 
tion to the Journal. J. P. Moore. 

Binghamton, N. F., Feb. 8, 1873. 



[For the AmerlMO Bee Joarnal.] 

BasBwood beats the World, for producing Honey. 
That is simply Qallup's opinion. 

Mr.. Hosmer's statement of the immense yiehl 
of basswood honey, made at the Cleveland Con- 
vention, calls out o<msiderable private corre- 
spondence on the subject ; as also does Gallup^A 
rper read at the Iowa Beekeepers' Convention, 
understand from one of our townsmen who 
was there, that Mr. Furman stated he did not 
believe such statements— that they were false, 
&c. ; for the greatest yield he ever had from a 
single swarm in one day, was only fifteen ( 15) 

g Hinds. The reader will understand that Mr. 
osmer stated that one stock gathered fifty- 
three (53) pounds' in one day. I know that I 
took out five gallons at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon from my large hive ; and at the same 
hour on the following day the saitoe combs 
were again completely filled with honey, fully 
equal to sixty (GO) pounds. But T had then no 
vessels to put it in, therefoi'e did not take it out 
till the following day. 

On one Sumlay morning during this immense 
yield, I noticed my bees coming in loaded and all 
8meai*ed over with what appeared to be honey, 
and I supposed that a wild swarm ^fjmew?i&i*e 
had either mooted down its combn, or their tree 
had fallen and smashed the honey. But on re- 
pairing to the basswood (the nearest olump of 
trees is within a few rods of our apiary , 1 found 
them swarming with bees, and evei7 cluster of 
blossoms was oompletely covered with nectar, 
not only inside but outside also. The bees and 
other insects, in crawling over them, had oom« 
pletely smeared the whole blossom. Take a 
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cluster of basswood blossoms, dip them in liquid 
honey, ban/; them up to drip, and you will have 
an idea of the state of thini^ as I found it ; and 
every basswood tree I visited, both great and 
small, vus in the same condition. I called the 
attention of some thirty witnesses to this state 
of facts ; and this condition of the blossoms con- 
tinued about eight days. Here we have thou- 
sands of acres containing more or less basswood 
trees, and have two vaiieties of them— one va- 
riety blossoming some ten days later than the 
other, thus prolonging the season for basswood 
h<»ney. Tht^ weather was hot and moist at the 
time, and the air full of electricity, with heavy 
tliunder showers both north and south of us ; 
and slight showei's here, accompanied by heavy 
thunder, twice during the eight days (at night). 
Tlie reader will uuderatand that basswood olos- 
soros being pendant, a slight shower does not 
wash out the nectar. We have repeatedly seen 
bees at work on basswood and red raspberry 
blossoms, when it was raining quite smartly. 
Durinff this immense yield, the whole atmos- 
phere for miles was impregnated with the scent 
of basswood honey. 

I have seen this same state of things for two 
or three days in succession : at different times, 
while living in Lower Canacia. 

Another matter, which the reader should un- 
derstand is, that drouth does not effect large 
trees, deep rooted, in the same manner that it 
does small plants. 

Now I wish to ask the question how many 
colonies of bees it will take to overstock our 
basswood orchard, at such a time as the above ? 
I am with our editor about this overstocking. 
"We have a neighbor just one mile from us, who 
had some ten stocks of bees ; and less than one 
hundred (100^ pounds would cover his entire 
crop of surplus. He was ovebstockkd over-thfi- 
leflf E. Gallup. 

OrcTuird, lowcty 

The Honet-Bbe Glean ino after tqb 
Oriole. — Two little girls, the elder scarcely six 
years of age, were picking the flowers of the 
Buffalo or Misaouri currant ( Tibe$ aureum), *' to 
get the honey." They saw honey-bees around 
the bushes. They observed that many of the 
flowers had one or two little holes at the base of 
the calyx tube, and that such flowers were not 
as sweet as the others. They said the bees had 
torn them open with theii* jaws, and sucked out 
the honey. 

For two reasons I have examined large num- 
bers of these flowers in different parts of the 
village, and found many of them had been torn 
open.. Several times I have seen the Baltimore 
Oriole rapidly going over the bushes, giving 
each fresh flower a pripk with the tip of his 
beak. No other birds have been seen doing 
this ; nor have I been able to see a honey-bee 
attempt to make a hole at the side of a flower. 
The calyx tube is too long for the honey-bee, 
KO she contents herself with gleaning after the 
Oriole, selecting the ii^jured flowers, and leav- 
ing the fresh ones for birds and humble bees. — 
wT J. Heal, Union Springs, N. Y., in the 
Amkbicak Naturalist. 



[For th« AmtricaD Be« Jonrnal.] 

"Gross Bied Bees/'-A Esply. 



Mr. Editor :— I find on page 149 of vol. 7, 
American Bee Journal, an article under the 
above heading which the writer manifestly 
intends as a criticism on my ailicle in October 
No., on "The Coming Bee." 

I thank Mr. Mahin for what he has said ; 
what we want in liee matters is factfi, or as 
Goethe has expressed it : "Light, more Light," 
and in order to receive more light, we must like 
all lesser, orbs, borrow from more favored ones, 
that which we lack within ourselves. 

So if Mr. Mahin or any otht>r one can. illumi- 
nate ray understanding upon this matter of cross 
bred bees, I shall be very glad to h arn wherein 
my error lays ; for I wish to deal only in facts, 
and impressions drawn from facts. I shall not 
stop to question Mr. Mahin*s capacity for correct 
conclusions on the matter upon which he speaks 
so very positively ; for a man, to say the least, 
when he is so cei*tain somebotly else is wrong. 

As Mr. Mahin has expressed gi*eat " curiosity, 
to know how we have ascertain^ that his " mon- 
grel race'^ are greatly superior to the pure Italians 
in their range of flight and acuteuess of scent, 
"I will say in answer, that I own a farm ou 
the prairie 2J miles directly east of my apiary. 
The east side of the farm is upward of three 
miles from my bees. For the past two seasons, 
sinoe my attention has been directed to cross 
bred bees, during the blossoming of the Golden 
Rod, I have taken special pains to note the dis- 
tance travelled by my bees, to work upon it^ and 
in st&rjf instance, have found the cro$$ bred bee$ 
further from home, than any othere. On one 
occasion I took the trouble to count the bees 
passed on my way in from the east side of the 
faim ; and ou the first quai-ter of a mile I 
oouu ed five cross bred bees and no Italians. 
After the first quai-ter of a mile was passed, the 
Italians began to increase ; and at the house, 
two and a half miles away, they wore quite 
numerous. Possibly you might conclude that I 
keep more of the mongrel ro^than Italians, but 
not so; my Italians outnumber them five to 
one. In regard to their acuteness of scent, I 
will say that during the past season my atten- 
tion has been particularly called to it, from the 
annoyance they frequently gave me, whilst open- 
ing hives and handing honey. Whenever the 
forage failed from any cause, they were sure to 
be first to show it, by presenting themselves 
wherever there was the least exposure of honey, 
in doors or out ; even entering a dark cellar to 
obtain it ; and besides they nave yielded me, 
the past two seasons nearly double the honey 
that any of my pure Italians have. 

Mr. Mahin again says. '*! have several colo- 
nies now, a majority of which are somewhat 
less than haf Italians. They have received 
pure Italians queens this fall, and within a few 
days the pure Italian in those hives, have been 
bringing in loads of pollen, procured somewhere, 
I know not where nor from what, while only 
now and then does one of the mongrels bring in 
anything and yet the latter outnumber the 
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former perJiapAjive to one. This fact, ascertained 
by careful observation^ would seem to pTace pure 
lialians ahead in acuteness of scent or range of 
flight, or in something equally important." 

Well done, Mr. Careful Observer ; this is cer- 
tainly a settler; and will doubtless give a 
quietus to all mongrel pretentions. A force of 
young frisky Italians, have beaten a whole host 
of old worn out mongi-els— the youngest of 
which, must have nearly reached the "three 
score and ten" limit of bee Existence. Wonder- 
ful ! Wonderful discovery I ! ! 

Look again Mr. Mahin and ^ as you look irj/ 
and think a little. If proof was wanting in all 
other respects, the history of the Italian bee, 
would of itself demonstrate it, as a mongrsl 
breed. From the earliest accounts of it, dating 
back to the days of the Roman Empire, it was 
certainly exposed to crosses with the black bee. 
For not only have we accounts of the two breeds 
existing together in Italy both now and in the 
past, but to say that the Alps present an absolute 
impassible barrier to the flight of the honey bee, 
is an assertion which possibilities do not war- 
rant. When'it is known that General Fremont 
captured a humble bH> on the top of one of the 
loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mountains, is it too 
much to say that the honey bee, so recklessly 
persistent in its course when swarming, might 
at times cross the less elevated portions of the 
Alpine range. 

I do not say that this Alpine or trans-alpine 
migration of bees, has really transpired ; but I 
do say that I believe such a thing to be possible 
even to the crossing of the glaciers. I know 
from personal experience, that neither the Rocky 
Mountains or Sierra Nevadas,'' present any obsta- 
cle whatever to the passage of the honey bee. 
Besides Mr. Grimm if I am not mistaken, i-e- 
ports that in the neighborhood where he pro- 
cured his queens, in Italy, he saw bees, so very 
dark, that at flrst he took them to be genuine 
black bees, but found upon closer inspection 
they were old Italians. Now does any one sup- 
pose, that so proficient a bee-master as Mr. 
Grimm would mistake an old Italian bee for a 
common black bee, unless there was such a 
blending of breeds as to render it uncertain 
where the dividing line really was ? But a very 
short while ago the lest of purity for Italians 
was ^^ three bright straw colored bands^ and the 
more docile the purer the br^ed. Now, however, 
the thing is entirely reversed; the darker the 
lands the purer the bees and besides, they are 
allowed now to sting if they want to, without 
being discarded as impure. Wliat then are the 
inferences to be drawn from such facts? Simply 
tliat the further we breed away from the black bee, 
after a certain intermixture has been reached ; 
tlie poorer the breed becomes. ' 

I have not said that the * * Coming Bee' ' is to be 
produced in "^floe generations^^ or ten genera- 
tions, but I do say that I believe that when we 
can control fertilization successfully, we can 
produce by crosses a better honey bee, than we 
are at present possessed of; and thus do away 
witli the necessity of going to Italy every year 
to keep our stock good. 

A few words with you Mr. Editor, and I will 



close. You say in your editorial comments 
upon Mr. Hewitt's article on the removal of eggs 
to and from queen cells, "the facts stated have 
not we believe been remarked before by any ob- 
server.^'' — I wish to call your attention to Richard 
Colvin's excellent essay on the " Italian Honey 
Bee." published in the Agricultural Report for 
1863, page 589. In the article referred to, Mr. 
Colvin says in reference to queen raising: — 
"The combs containing eggs should hang be- 
tween two othei's containing a sufficiency of 
honey and pollen to supply their wants. These 
combs however should contnin no eggs, or grub, 
yovng enough to be convertible into queens, other- 
wise the bees may select their native or impure 
eggs or grub for queens ; and raise the pure 
Italians as workers only. This is the more 
important from the fact, that they sometimes 
transfer eggs, or grub fi*om one cell to auother, 
or from a worker to a queen cell." 

Thus wrote Mr. Colvin ten years ngo ; so Mr. 
Hewitt's discovery is ** no new thing under the 
sun." 

G. A. Weight. 

Orchard^ Iowa, January 10, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Joaroal.] 

Hy experience with Hybrid Queens. 



Mr. Editor : — I read an article in your in- 
valuable Bee Journal of October, page 7i, on 
"The Coming Bee." 

Having had some experience in rearing hybrid 
queens is my only excuse for troubling you with 
this communication, and hoping some pei*son 
may profit by my mistakes. 

About the 19th of June, 1870, I received per 
express, from Mrs. E. S. Tupper, of Brighton, 
WiOshington county, Iowa, two Italian queens. 
I made swarms and successfully introduced 
them. Wishing to get all my bees Italianized, 
and having perfect confidence in their purity as 
Mrs. Tupper had informed me by letter, *^ I send 
out none but tes'ed queens reared in full e Honies^* 
In about twelve d<iys I unqueened two colonies 
of black bees and exchanged their combs with 
my Italian stands, giving the combs that con- 
tained the supposed pure Italian eggs to the 
black queenless colony to raise queens. 

In about ten days I unqueened the remainder 
of my black colonies, and gave them capped 
queeu cells. All went along well, until the 
young queens hatched, when I noticed they 
were smaller and much darker than their 
mothers ; not having had experience, I supposed 
they would get lighter as they got older. In 
this I was disappointed. 

The worker progeny of the supposed pure 
Italian queens proved them to be hybrids. The 
worker progeny of the young queens gave but 
few marks of any Italian blood. 

In September, 1870. I purchased one Italian 
queen of the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, of Oxford, 
Ohio, and one of T. V. Brooks, Esq., of Lexing- 
ton, McLean county, Illinois. Both produced 
as fine worker progeny as any one could desire. 

Late in the fall I purchased several stands of 
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black bees Id box hives. Last spring I bad pure 
Italians, black bees, and a variety of hybrids. 

I soon found my hybrids cross, but the hybrids 
raised from hybrids and imprecated by black 
drones, possessed all the bad qualities of both pa- 
rentage and but few of the good, as they v^ere less 
prolific, and did not gather as much honey as the 
old discarded black honey bee, while the pure 
Italian queens were most prolific and gave much 
the largest yield of sui-plus honey. I must say 
I could not make any distinction in the honey 
product of the half-bloods, as they were as pro- 
lific and gave as much surplus honey as the pure 
Italians. 

I had six miserably cross and unproductive 
stands of my raising breeding downward, which 
in my opinion gave me a good opportunity to 
test the doctrine as t^ the superiority or inferi- 
ority of "the coming bee." 

Any one keeping hybrids and crossing them 
with the black honey bee, in my humble opinion 
will find himself the x>os.*'essor of a miserable 
subbtitute fur the good old black honey bee, or 
their superiors in every particular, the Italian. 

I commenced last spring with twenty-nine 
stands, many weak, mostly in old-fashioned 
boxes— transferred them to the Langstroth hive. 
I used the Qray & Winder honey extractor, 
which is superior in every paiticular over any 
I have had the pleasure to examine ; took fifteen 
hundred of what is called slung honey and in- 
creased my colonies to fifty-three. I Italianized 
my apiai7, discarding hybrids. 

Qeo. L. Lucas. 

PeariOy III 



[For the American Bee Joaraal.] 

Bemoval of Stocks in Summer. 



The majority of beekeepers suppose that bees 
cannot be removed, in summer time, for short 
distances, without losing the greater part of the 
old workers, by their returning when loaded to 
their old stand, though circumstances sometimes 
make such removal desirable. In such cases it 
may be useful to the inexperienced to know how 
I have managed matters, as I have at various 
times removed stocks from ten to eighty rods 
with perfect success. 

I removed three colonies last June, for one of 
my neighbors, about eighty rods, in the follow- 
ing manner :— doing it in the middle of the day, 
when the bees were mostly out in the fields at 
work quite busily. The fii*st performance is to 
smoke them sufficiently to stop any more bees 
from leaving the hive, and then4ceep doing so, or 
rap]>ing on the hive for about thirty minutes, at 
short intervals. Then, if in a box hive, drum out 
all the bees you can get out, together with the 
queen into a box ; oi\ if in a movable comb hive 
(as those on which I operated were) dium and 
bnish out all the bees into a box. Now carry 
the bees to where you want to place them, also 
the hive, comb and brood, and re-hive the bees 
by emptying them down on a board or cloth in 
front of the hive, letting them run in, and the 
thing is done. 



In removing the three swarms eighty rods, as 
above, not more than a dozen bees returned to 
the old stands, and those wei'e probably out to 
work and had not returned when the hives wei-e 
removed. But suppose we had removed them 
in the usual manner, by fastening up the hive 
and removing them at night. Nearly all the old 
workers would have returned to the old stands 
the next moiming, and have been lost to the 
stocks. I have seen stocks entirely ruined by 
removing them shprt distances at night, in the 
last manner. 

E. Gallup. 

OrcTuMfd, Iowa. 



[For the American Bee Joamal.] 

The Season in Iowa. 



Mr. Editor : — I commenced last spring with 
182 colonies. They commenced swarming the 
30th of May ; I had 98 prime swarms by the 5th 
of July. Heturued 26, had 204 colonies the first 
day of October; united the nuclei with the 
weakest, and put them into winter quarters No- 
vember 28th. With the extractor, I took from 
42 colonies 8^ barrels of honey, averaging 73 lbs. 
per colony. Of box honey and combs in small 
frames, I took nearly 2,000 lbs., very nearly 20 
lbs. average for the rest of my colonies. I sold 
my strained honey in Burely for 18J cents ; in 
jars, for 20 cents. Box honey from 20 to 22 cents 
per lb. All this honey w^s made and taken 
away before the 20th of July, and is of course 
number one. This season did not come up to 
the last with me, but will still leave something 
for this summer's work. The honey is now 
nearly all sold. I had to feed some of the late 
swarms, as the season hereabouts was cut short 
the latter pai t of July by the drouth. 

By the way, I have made a bee feeder, which 
is cheap and is O. E., without a patent. Take 
one or two round oyster cans, empty of course ; 
take off the top and bottom by holding them 
over hot coals. The end which is not injured I 
use for a cover. A tin band is put over the out- 
side to hold on the muslin, the same as a strainer ; 
the band to be one or one and a half inches wide, 
hemmed on one side. A tinner will make them 
from two to three cents apiece. This feeder I 
place over a hole in the honey-board, where the 
bees are clustered. There will be a half-inch 
space between the honey-board and the muslin, 
the band projecting that far below the muslin. 
It works well. I believe in feeding bees early in 
spring to stimulate them to breeding. I double 
up my colonies if weak in April, it will pay best 
for increase or for yield of honey. I do not 
practice artificial swarming— natural suits me 
best. Where honey is the object, never let a 
hive swaim but once, and often put back the 
first swarm, if not an extra one ; but where in- 
crease of colonies is required, artificial swarming 
will do the business. I take all queens' cells 
from colonies which have swarmed naturally for 
queen mising, and choose from those who are 
the hest workers and are of color. My half- 
breeds have, on an average, yielded the most 
surplus honey in boxe3. With the extractor I 
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find no difTci'ence, and therefore prefer the more 
practicable ones for that purpose, and use the 
double story Langstroth hive, with no honey- 
board. Still I would not condemn any movable 
oomb hive, when they have no extra moth traps, 
and the frames are of course movable. 

P. Lattnbr. 
LaUnsr^St Dubuque Co.f January 19, 1872. 



[For the A^erieao fie« Jonrnak] 

On Pure Italian^ Bees- 

Mr. Editor : — On page 149 of the January 
insue for 1872, Mr. R. M. Argo, asks the follow- 
ing question : Can a pure Italian queen whose 
l*rogeny for the first few weeks all show three 
yellow bands distinct afterwards produce workers 
half black bees. lu reply, I would say no, pi-o- 
vided the queen be pure, and is fertilized by a 
pure Italian drone. I have had several such 
cases as he mentioned in the article referred to, 
and I have also had queens whose workers 
during the first three months showed them to be 
but little if any better in color than such as are 
commonly termed hybrids; afler which they 
assumed a color almost if not quite equal to the 
finest specimens of Italians. 

I do not in such cases claim that the queen 
and drone are both pure Italians, as such a state 
of affairs will never be witnessed except one of 
the parents be bastardized. 

If a pure Italian queen be fertilized by a pui*e 
black drone, the worker and queen progeny will 
both affoixl uiunistakable evidence of impurity 
from the beginning. 

And this state of affairs will continue to exist 
as long as the queen lives and remains fertile, 
with little if any perceptible differauce in color 
during the time. Such at any rate is what my 
experience has led roe to conclude upon. But 
if we have bees that are ever so slightly dashed 
with blood differing from themselves in variety, 
we may look for and confidently expect just 
such occurrences as Mr. Argo has described. 

And from what I can learn I am well con- 
vinced that he is not the only person who meets 
with such cases, as they are of frequent occur- 
rence but are seldom reported. To report these 
occurrences it is too much the custom to think 
it would injure tlie sale of Italian bees and 
queens ; when the facts in the case are that 
eventually all will be forced to occupy the posi- 
tion either that we do not succeed in having 
perfectly pure bees impoi-ted to this country or 
that they are not an original and distinct variety 
of bee"". The latter position I am disposed to 
favor, as I have made it a part of my business 
to search after pure bees, and have found Mr. 
L. L. Lancstroth, Mr. J. T. Langstroth, Mr. A. 
Gray, and Mr. A. Benedict, in company with 
myself, to occupy the same position, and time 
will bring all to the same standpoint, except it 
be, that we do not, as already stated, have pure 
bees shipped from Italy. But if it turn out (as 
1 believe it will) that the Italians are not dis- 
tinct in variety, then the sooner we speak out 
plainly upon this subject the better. For I am 



confident that we can by careful breeding im- 
prove our Italian bees until any dash of f<ii*eign 
blood that may exist among them will only occa- 
sionally make itself manifest. Our Chester 
white hogs are not an origin h1 variety. Neither 
are our Durham cattle original, yet careful 
breeding lias brought them to such a degree of 
perfection that time will declare them distinct 
as thoy already very nearly duplicate themselves 
in every instance. Our Italian bees do not as 
yet maintain this degree of purity except in 
perhaps a very few cases where parties hnve se- 
lected their finest specimens to bi*eed from and 
have been exceedingly careful as to what kind 
of stock they introduce into their apiaries. I 
will state further in regard to our Italian queens, 
that I do not regard them as being fully tested, 
until I have seen a number of their queen off- 
spring ; when if they are fair duplicates of their 
mothers I regard them as being good queens to 
breed from. All queens who will thus duplicate 
themselves will show unifoimly three banded 
workers. But a queen whose workers may all 
appear to be in possession of three bands may 
lack a few in perliaps twenty thousand workers, 
and an ordinary inspection will not detect their 
presence among several thousand three banded 
bees, hence the difficulty in depending upon 
this method of testing Italian queens. And the 
farther the mother queen is from distinctness in 
variety the more frequently will tlie error in de- 
pending upon three ban'led test manifest itself. 

A dash of impurity does not always manifest 
Its presence, but remains sometimes in a latent 
state through several generations, and then 
shows itself to both the surprise and disappoint- 
ment of fhe breeder. This fact seems to have 
been lost sight of by many of our queen raisers. 
If not, they have been too credulous and have 
too long regarded the Italians as an original 
distinct and consequently pure variety of bees. 
Or it is possible that they overlooked both of 
these facts ; I say facts, because I feel thoroughly 
convinced that we have no perfectly distinct 
and pure Italians in this country. Then I would 
say, let us send competent persons to Italy in 
se^irch of pure bees if they are to be found. 
And if procured let us breed them in apiaries 
entirely isolated and beyond the reach of black 
bees. And if pure bees, cannot be found let us 
improve such as we hav«< until they become so 
nearly distinct as to be depended upon. Then 
and not till then will we see the Dzierzon theory 
thoroughly tested in practice, and also the fact 
fully proving the fertilization of the Italian 
queen by a black droue will not render her 
drone progeny impure. 

* 6. BOHRBR. 

Alexandria, Ind , January 25, lb72. 



[For the American B^e Journal.] 

Italian Bees at the Oleyeland Oonyentioo. 

Wliile for yeai-s various parties in the United 
States have been raising and selling Italian 
Queens on their supposed superiority over the 
common variety, nothing very definite as to 
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their honey gathering qualities has found its way 
into the journals. 

Interested parties have, it is true, sent out 
large statements and in many instances, claimed 
that they would gather double the honey from 
red clover, &c. While this was going forward, 
various honey raisers were trying the merits of 
Italian bees as honey producers, but as they had 
converted all their old stocks into Italians, no 
comparison could be made or opinion formed as 
to theircomparative merits. Those having them 
obtained large amounts of honey by their skilful 
management and modestly gave their Italian 
bees credit for it. This was very natural, but, 
as it was the skill of the apiarian and not the 
Superior Bee, which gave the results, their re- 
ports gave an erroneous impression, and the 
traffic went on. 

Some tried them and gave them up, as they 
did not provide enough more honey for the extra 
trouble, and many went so far as to say they 
would not work in the boxes nearly as well as 
the old kind. But I am straying from my sub- 
ject and must return to the convention for my 
statistics. At the convention, it may be well to 
say, each member was handed a printed blank 
on which to carry out the number of bees he 
had, the number of movable frame hives in 
use, the amount of honey produced and the price 
obtained, and the number of Italian stocks. 

Men from all parts of the country gave in 
their reports. No class failed to do this except 
Italian queen vendors and a few others tooting 
the Italian horn. None of these *' advice to 
beginner's" men report a pound of honey— a 
very curious fact. - 

The honey-raisers' report embraces a, few hav- 
ing some Italians and some blacks, and, as I 
have no means of knowing when they were 
Italianized I have left out the mixed apiarians 
entirely, and give only those reports which have 
no doubt as to which kind of bees stored the 
honey. Of these seventeen hundred and thirty- 
one Italian stocks, produced twenty- nine thou- 
sand and forty-seven pounds of honey, or an 
average of about sixteen and three-fourths 
pounds per hive. 

As the old kind were in box hives many of 
them, and of course not in the hands of the miost 
skilled apiarians — while ihe Italians were in 
movable comb- hives, and managed by the very 
men who can give ** advice to beginners," I 
think the old fogie brown bees have done well. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as the increase of Italian 
stocks reported does not differ essentially from 
the inci-ease of the blacks reported Oiearly 
doubling), we have what the weather report of 
the Smithsonian Institute bases its opinion on, 
as also the Life and Fire Insurance Companies, 
and all other good business men, that is, we 
have the average yield over a wide extent of 
territory, managed in a variety of ways with a 
wonderfully unifoim result. It is encouraging 
to those about to purchase a yearling Balmoral 
queen with the prospect of raising fW^m year to 
year a large number of pure queens to take the 
place of those having a doubtful pedigree. 

When we realize that perhaps queen breeders, 
who as a rule are or have been patent Bee Hive 



Vendors, may tell the truth when they say there 
is no profit in rearing tested queens at two dol- 
lars cash, it certainly seems no trifling matter 
and requiring no small amonnt of courage to 
embark in an enterprise promising sixteen pounds 
less honey for every Italian stock wintered, with 
all the attendant trouble, than they would have 
had, had they saved their mon^y and their plat/i 
beautiful bees. 

We are not entirely dependent on this average 
yield for the evidence that black bees are vastly 
superior to Italians. ^The greatest average yield 
in any apiary last season was that of Mr. Hos- 
men, which was black bees. Mr. Quinby, who 
by the way is a large raiser of Italian bees, also 
reports his greatest yield of honey from one hive 
to have been secured from black stock. Mr. 
Gallup, who has realized Novice's prophecy, of 
'•five hundred'* pounds per hive I presume ob^ 
tained it from his New Hive merely, and like Mr; 
Hazeu. will not fail to give it to us in different 
re-hashes for the next five years. 

With the best wishes for the Journal and be^ 
keepers, I remain, &c., T. F. Bi^gqam. 

Allegan^ Mieh, 



[From the IT. Y. San.l 

A Big Frog Story. 

How AN Old Gentleman's Bee Boxes were 
Robbed of their Honey — And how an Old 
Thibp got rid of his Pursuers— a Story 
FROM a Venerable Clergyman, 

To the Editor of The Sun. 

Sir :— I read your Staten Island fpo^ story the 
other day with great interest. I have met with 
several very singular facts in connection with 
these amphibious animals in the course of my 
travels, one of which I will here record. In 
Jamaica, West Indies, the settlers keep their 
bees— whose honey, by the way, rivals th6 
famous product of Mount Hybla— in old salt fish 
boxes. The box is first well soaked in a moun- 
tain stream, and then daubed inside with honey. 
When the bees swarm, the hive is placed handy, 
and they very soon accept the invitation to new 
quarters. The box is then placed upon four 
stones, which elevate it about half a foot from 
the gi*ound, thus giving the bees air and a way 
of getting in and out. 

An old fViend of mine had his house and gar- 
den near a small stream, which was the resort of 
a number of frogs. Some of these fellows were 
eight inches long and four broad. They would 
come up to the house every evening, and loaf 
about watching the children at play. When 
darkness came on, they were supposed to go to 
their bai-raoks for the night. The old gentleman 
had a niimber of be^ boxes. He was fond of 
honey. He liked honey and he liked mead. 
When the time came one season to take the 
honey, he was greatly surprised to find that 
several of his boxes were almost empty. I was 
passing the next day and he called me in and 
told me his trouble. He showed me the boxes. 

" Thieves have been at work there," said he. 

I agreed with him. He proposed that I should 
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call on my way home in the evening, and that 
both of us should sit up and watch. This I ac- 
ceded to. 

The night was calm and beautiful. The full 
moon seemed to float in a sea of silver. We 
put out the lights, closed the door, and seated 
ourselves on the piazza behind, where we could 
smoke our pipes and converse in an undertone 
without beinjf observed. All was still around 
the house. The ripple of the stream, a hundred 
yards away, was all that could be beard. We 
had sat thus for about . two hours, and had 
almost come to the conclusion to go to our beds, 
when my attention was atti'acted by a dark ob- 
ject about the size of a boy*8 cap, moving in 
jerky leaps from the side of the house toward 
the bee boxes. 

"Wallace," I whispered, "what is that?'* 

Wallace careened over and watched the object 
earnestly. 

** It's a frog," said he at last ; " no animal of 
that size but a frog could take such strides." 

In the meantime the frog (for we had agreed 
it was one) had reached the shade of the tree 
under which the bee boxes stood. We resolved 
to watch the midnight promenader. We left 
the house by the front door, walked round 
through the bushes, and ensconced ourselves in 
a shady spot where we had full view of the boxes. 
Our frog had vanished. Hearing a noise like the 
cracking of dried leaves, we looked towai*d the 
house and saw anotlier frog, as we concluded 
from its gait, moving from the same side whence 
the flret had come, and following the same direc- 
tion. While we were gazing on this new prowler, 
we heard the bees in a box within six feet of us 
begin to buzz as if in coiMternation. Presently 
a stream of them flowed from under the box and 
spread around. Almost at the same moment we 
saw a dark object emerge fix)m the box and com- 
mence a series of very deliberate hops toward 
the stream; We stealthily approached, still 
under shade, however, and discovered a frog, 
which we no doubt rightly surmised was our flrst 
friend, literally covered with bees. Covered is 
not the word. The bees were piled upon him, 
and clinging in layers to his sides. A large 
number also flew around him, and furnished 
music to the procession. 

I turned round to see what had become of our 
second visitor. There he was moving with joy- 
ous leaps toward the bee boxes, followed by at 
least twenty other frogs. One after another 
these leaping bandits vanished under the box 
from which our flrst friend had just come, with 
the whole family of bees on his back and sides 
and about his ears. 

We were too much astonished and interested 
to speak. We slowly followed our frog with his 
load of bees. He made straight for the river, 
but at a very slow pace. He carried weight and 
could not move fast. When he got to tlie water 
he plunged ri^ht in. That was his way of 
putting down his passengers. 

We then retuiiied to the bee box. Our foot- 
steps amid thedi^ brushwood must have startled 
the burglars, for when we reached the tree they 
wore going at fUll speed for the stream. Next 
morning we examined the box, and found that 



nearly all the honey had been stolen. The cells 
were broken, and the honey was plastered round 
in every direction. Wliile the decoy had carried 
off the family to a watering place, their mansion 
had been thoroughly despoiled by his confeder- 
ates. 

W. A. M. 



Oorrespondenoe. 

My apiary last spring consisted of sixteen 
colones. My surplus honey from this apiary the 
past season amounted to nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six pounds. Seven hundred and sixty- 
eight pounds of the above was extracted. Nine- 
tenths of it all was basswood honey. Increase, 
four new swarms. I use the Laugstroth hive. 
Like some others, have used it in an improved 
style and form, but do not now ; cannot bear the 
improvements any longer. Now use the old 
form and style. 

James Hbddok. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 28, 1872. 



Enclosed please find two dollars for current 
volume of the Journal. You may as well con- 
sider me a life subscriber, as the Journal is in- 
dispensable ; a single number often being worth 
more to me than the whole volume. This has 
been a good season for bees, that is until the 
linden blossoms failed, which was about the 15th 
of July. All our surplus honey was white 
clover and linden. In the way of swarming, our 
bees done fine. My bees are most all Italians 
and hybi^ds, and in their winter-quarters ui 
good condition. I have one queen that I got 
from Mr. A. Grimm of Wisconsfn, and I think 
she is a perfect beauty. With the honey ex- 
tractor, I took from one of my hybrid stocks 225 
pounds of white clover and linden honey. I 
used a double hive and only extracted from the 
upper hive* I think 40 pounds was the most 
box honey I got from any one stock, and that 
was a hybrid. 

Unexpbribmobd. 

WmI VnioHf Iowa, 



Information Wanted. 

I am starting with 12 stands Italian bees and 
expect to have as many more black bees and wish 
to Italianize them this spring. I am within 40 
rods of heavy timber on bottom land, the largest 
share of the timber is elm and cotton wood. 
There is also a lai^ quantity of basswood and 
maple, hard and soft, some willow and tag-alder. 
I expect to sow something for bees, but do not 
know what. Can you tell me if the Rocky Moun- 
tain bee -plant is better for bees than Alsiko clo- 
ver, and will it pay to sow sweet clover for bees 
and is it good for anything except bees? Is there 
anything preferable to eitlier or all of the above 
mentioned, for that purpose ? I would like to 
get a honey extractor. Do you know wliatkind is 
best? I am prepossessed in favor of the Qray and 
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"Winder machine on account of its being geared, 
bat have never used any kind. Is common 
elder good for bees, and will it pay to cultivate 
it? I see there is much said about feeding bees 
synip in order to make them more prolific in 
"breeding, but have never seen a i*eceipt for 
inakinj^ the syrup. Will you please give me the 
above instructions, or refer me to some one who 
'Will, and oblige Nelson Perkins. 

Houston Co., Minn. 

I regard your Journal as invaluable to every 
apiarian who wishes and deserves success in the 
management of the bee. I have been a bee- 
keeper for about twenty years but a new begin- 
ner in this latitude. With one year's experience 
lierel find it quite different fi^om central Illinois. 
Some time in the future I hope to be able to 
contribute to your column<t my success or re- 
verses. Wishing the Journal unbounded success 
in its laudable endeavors, for I know its efforts 
are being felt all over this land. 

Jeuemiah Ewiko. 

Mont, Ohio. 



[For the Amerleaa 6m Journal.] 

Novice. 

Drab Bee Journal :— Once more we meet, 
but can any one of us avoid feeling the solem- 
nity of the thought that our dear old friend of 
BO many years is among the dead. 

The presiding genius of all our disputes, suc- 
cesses, triumphs and sorrows, ever ready to 
assist and lenient as a kind parent to those who 
erred ; giving these pages freely to fdl with the 
conviction, as he once expressed it, that ''Truth 
is great and will prevail.'* May his successor, 
whoever he may be, be an equally good man, is 
our earnest prayer ; that he may have the skill 
and experience at once of Mr. Wagnei:, we 
hardly dare hope. 

Our bees are just on their summer stands. 
Three colonies are dead and we should have 
been lamenting their loss severely had not there 
been a peculiarity in regard to the matter that 
has made us rather rejoice at their loss. We be- 
lieve we fed the sugar syrup to all co'onies ex- 
cept ^ye. These Ave were the American hives 
that were used double, and we found plenty of 
sealed honey to carry them through safely, so 
that the fullest combs were simply put into one 
of the hives and they were considered all right 
for winter. 

Now, then, those that were dead were three 
out of the five and the remaining two were at 
the point of starvation, with the combs of all 
literally daubed with the excrement so plainly 
denoting bee cholera or dysentery. 

If Mr. Qallup or any one else can give any 
oilier reason than food for colonies equal in 
number and every other condition (side by side 
in tlie house), that we know coming out with 
brifirlit and clean combs and not one half of Mir 
sealed comhs of sugar »yrup consumed. 

We are very much inclined to thank Mr. Lang- 
stroth for supplying the only remaining clue to 
the disease, viz., cider mills. Our bees visited 



in droves a cider mill less than a quarter of a 
mile away, and we followed, of course, and found 
the pomace yellow with countless Italians. 
Every stock must have stored more or less. 

We believe late discoveries in the medical 
world are showincr that this same eider and ex- 
cessive use of fruits in general are almost the 
direct cause of a long list of diseases in the hu- 
man system, almost as disagreeable as that under 
which the poor bees have been suffering. 

A friend asks if we* are going to recommend 
the bees a beefsteak diet to secure healthy diges- 
tion and development of muscle ; to which we 
reply that pure coffee sugar syrup seems to be 
to the bees as sure a remedy as the beef has been 
to us. 

There is one reader of the Journal who we 
really hope, when he sees these lines will see that 
it is a positive duty of his to give the world a 
little more light on a subject that has been a life 
long study with him, with the aid of all modem 
appliances of science, most e8|)ecially the micro- 
scope. 

Does any one know of mignonette as a honey 
plant. Nothing under our observaticm has ever 
kept Italians so busy from July until late in fall 
as half-a-dozen stalks of what we purchased as 
tree mignonettee. 

Mr. A. 8. Fuller, of Russel, N. Y., wrote us 
so favorably of it that we half decided to occupy 
the space between our four hundred bass wood 
trees, ten and a half acres, to see if we could 
not at least keep the bees busy in the fall, for — 

'* Satan always finds mischief," etc. 

Cider mills, etc., and besides we don't like to 
trouble our neighbors^ even if they d6 laugh at 
the Italian capers, a joke, etc. 

So Gallup wants to see what Novice will do 
when hit. Just«this, our sincerest thanks and to 
really hope every other reader will say as frankly 
just what they think of us and wherein they 
think our views are contracted, one-sided or 
conceited, and we promise you we won't quar- 
rel, even if we ai'e right and you wrong. 

Mr. Editor or eacb reader may decide for him- 
self, after our reasons are given, which of us is 
right, or both, or neither Cvery likely the latter). 

QUESTION. 

Can a hive be made that will give as good re- 
sults with combs spread out horizontally as with 
two stories, like the usual Langstroth form ? 

Now we are going to try hard to be frank and 
not make positive assertions. Mr. Gallup has 
made an enoimous result from his hive. Was it 
the hive or the season ? Could he not have done 
the same with a Langstroth of sufficient capacity? 
Hosmer, near him, has also made an enormous 
result with the American, and why will not the 
American shape of frame bear comparison with 
Gallup's ? 

Our six double American hives were placed 
side by side, with one entrance like the original 
hive, and one the opposite way, of course, and 
we mixed the brood all through, every time we 
extracted honey and even tui*ned the hives 
"tother end to," as Gallup does, and for a few 
days they did go "in one end and out the other ;" 
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but, as we stated before, tbey would soon aU 
work over to oiie side or the other, or just as soon 
as they could i^et the brood hatched. 

Our greatest objection to the Gallup style is 
the labor of handling so many small frames. 
Qulnby uses the largest fi'ame we know of and 
we really like the idea. 

Do our readers remember what Gallup once 
said about brooding sticks in the spring? 

Ain't there an awful pile of sticks hoarded, 
especially in June, in his »hive, oo)npnred with 
those of larger frames. , , 

Mr. Gallup, we shall nott)Q astonished if you 
think us thick headed in this matter, nor should 
we be x^ery much astonished if we really were so, 
for we can look back and see many times where 
we have been before. 

Lifting off the upper story is quite a task, and 
we are i*eady for some improvement that does 
not give greater disadvantages. 

Now, please don't send any of your patent 
hives to examine, kind friends. Our better half 
is well supplied with kindling wood for some 
time to come. 

Dr. J. H. Salisbury, opposite Post Office, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, wishes a piece of comb containing 
genuine foul brood, for microscopical examina- 
tion. Will those so unfortunate as to have foul 
brood in their apiaries send him a small piece by 
mail. (Don't send any to us, we never want 
any in Medina county.) .His large experience 
with microscopical forms of both animal and 
vegetable life, we think, will enable him to de- 
cide at once if foul bn>od be either, and very 
probably he may give us a remedy in any case, 
or some suggestion in regard to the remedy 
given by P«- Abbe. ' :o 

He has also promised to aid us by making ex- 
aminations of drones produced from unfertile 
queens compai*ed witli those fl*o^ fertile queens, 
and that we do really want some plain facts 
without theories and unprofitable argument on 
this subject is the candid opinion of your old 
friend, Novice. 

P. S. — Some one asks in the Journal where we 
get our jars ? Of Messrs. Fahnestock, Fortune 
ds Co., rittsburg, Pa. ; they cost about five cents 
each, corks, lal^ls and all, for one pound jars. 
Those for two pounds, about seven cents. 



Imported Queens. 

We have found by dear experience, that a 
large number, if not the minority of the Italiau 
queens we have imported have been short lived. 
Many of them have been superseded the fii*st 
season, and others early the next. We attribute 
this to the fact that old queens may sometimes 
have been sent, but more to the way in which 
the transport boxes are prepared. 

The queens which were sent to Mr. Parsons, 
in 18.59, for himself^ and the Agricultural De- 
partment, were put in common segar boxes, the 
combs were wedged into these boxes, and a few 
slits cut in them for ventilation. I assisted in 
opening a large number ; all for the Aeicultural 
Depaitment were dead, and nearly all of Mr. 



Parsons', besides othei*s which came for another 
party. Out of fifty or more, I do not think we 
saved more than half a dozen. Some had 
starved to death, others were drowned in honey, 
others smothered, and others still, crushed 
between the combs, which got loose in the 
boxes. That same season Mr. Carey, of Cole- 
raine^ who had the care of Mr. Parsons' apiary, 
packed over one hundred to go to California, 
and only one of the number was lost. 

In America we guarantee the safe arrival of 
our queens. We do not know of any breeder in 
Europe who guarantees the safe arrival of 
queens sent to this country. Of this we do not 
complain, but we oanuot help feeling sore when 
our queens arrive dead, or so exhausted as to be 
short-lived if not worthless, because after our 
repeated remon^raiMeSy the transport boxes ai-e 
overcrowded with bees. 

We are, therefore, specially glad to learn that 
Messrs. Gray and Winder have determined to 
send Dr. Bohrer to Italy, this spring, to make an 
importation for them ; for we believe that the 
Doctor will not only bring over live queens, but 
such as will arrive in good condition and give 
satisfaction. We shall make our own importa- 
tions this season through them, and only wish it 
was our good fortune to go with the Doctor, and 
see the Italian bees in their own homes. 

L. L. L. 

[For the Amerioan Bee Jonraal.] 

The Triangular Oomb-gtdde again. - 

A^ we learn that Mr. K. P. Kidder is still de- 
manding money fi om those using his comb-guide, 
we shall show from fSaets that have just come to 
our knowledge, that the salient angle or beveled 
edge for a comb-guide, was used in a hive witli 
ba'$ in 1848. 

M. Fi*ariere, in a work on bee-culturo, ^* Traits 
de V eduealion de» abeUUi,^^ published at Paris, ia 
1848, gives a wood-cut of a side-opening hive, 
vei7 much like some of Dzierzon's ; with two 
sets of slats or bai-s which are thus described : 

" Un grillage 16^er compost de six orvept baguettes 
triangulaires, dont an dcs angles sera tourD6 vers le 
bas, pour dlriger le travail des abellles." " A light 
gratlug. composed of six or seven triangular sticks, 
one of the angles of which Is turned downwards for 
directing the work of the bees." 

The Clark patent, under which Mr. Kidder 
claims the absolute control of tlie triangular 
guide in bars or frames, having been issued in 
1859, cannot cover the use of a device fully 
described in 1843. 

We have repeatedly called the attention of 
bee keepers to the fact that the salient angjo 
comb-guide, was described by the celebrated 
English surs^eon, John Hunter, in 1792, and 
that we maae, used and sold this same guide 
more than two years before Mr. Clark applied 
for a patent, which alone, according to the law, 
makes it public property. 

Will Mr. Kidder take any notice of this prior 
use so clearly described by M. Fraricre? We 
hope, at leasts that the public will. More, anon. 

L. L. LAHGSTROTa. 
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In the next Issne of oar Joomal we will give the 
firet of the series of unedited letters of Hnber. 

The writer of the amusing adrentures of the frogs 
and bees, p. 288, has probably drawn somewhat largely 
upon a Ylvld Imagination ; but we are disposed in the 
main to credit his story— -but we do not belleye that 
the old frog made himself a voluntary martyr for the 
public good, he only got ahead of the other thieves. 



We feel it due to Mr. T. F. Bingham to give his ar- 
ticle, by which he attempts to prove by " figures that 
cannot lie," that black bees are better honey gatherers 
than Italians. The columns of the Am. B. J ; on this 
question, as well as all others connected with apicul- 
ture, will always be open to fair discussion. 



We hope before long to give a monthly summary of 
the contfuu of the German, French and Italian Bee 
Journals, BO that our readers may kno^ the course 
of thought, and progress of invention ia apiculture, 
in all parts of the world. 



Our readers will no doubt rejoice to learn that an 
end has come to the controversy which of late has 
filled so many columns of our Journal. Circumstan- 
ces beyond our control made these exposures neces- 
sary. We hope now to leave the merits of the matters 
in dispute to the impartial decision of U. S. District 
Court. 

We have on hand a* number of very excellent com- 
munications, which it was impossible to get in this 
number. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Rural Alabama. March, 1872. 

J. Cochran, Havana, 111. Catalogue of Flower and 
Vegetable 8eeds. 

L. Prang A Co., Schemes Universal Statistical 
Table. 

From James Vlck, Rochester, N. T., a choice variety 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 



I deeply regret the loss of Mr. Wagner, for 
though I never had the pleasure of personal ac- 
quaintance, I could hut regard him as a high- 
toned honorable man. And surely the American 



Bee Journal was a model paper. I think it has 
no peer. The wise discriminatioQ, the high tone, 
straight forward manner with which it was con- 
ducted could but elicit thorough and genuine 
regard. A. J. Cook. 

Lannngy Mich. 

I once visited Mr. Wagner in York, Penna., 
just after his first importation of Italian queens, 
and my measure of the man was just as you 
have given it in tlie 'obituary notice. His con- 
ficientious thoroughness would have caused him 
to excel in anything' he might undertake. 

Erick Pabmelt. 

New York. 

Your letter informing me of Mr. Wagner's 
death is just before me. I cannot tell you how 
deeply I sympathize with you in the loss of your 
friend. One of the American fathers in bee- 
culture has fallen asleep. After I had learned 
to know Mr. Wagner's peculiar temperament 
through you I learned to appreciate him and to 
overlook what before I thought a harsh side to 
his nature. 

I always admired him for his rare attainments 
in our beloved science and for his thorough in- 
dependence of character. No one was so emi- 
nently fitted for the place he so gracefully filled. 
One of the great men in the theory and practice 
of apiculture has fallen, and we who have been 
benefited by his ripe culture should strew his 
memory with sweet immortelles. 

E. Vah Sltkb. 

Albany, N. 7. 

The last number of the Bee Journal has just 
reached me, conveying the first tidings of your 
father's death. It came to me wi& a shock, 
for, although so advanced in years, his spirit 
seemed so youthM and energetic that I never 
dreamed of his passing away. His enthusiasm 
in behalf of bee-culture in the United States 
was of such a noble and pure character, his 
judgment in these matters so sound, and his in- 
fiuence among the different waning interests 
(for most of our apiarians seem to partake more 
or less of the belligerent spirit of their little 
wards) was so groat, that his loss is indeed a 
public calamity. I have received the Journal 
from its first establishment and have watched 
your father's course with the greatest respect 
and admiration. T. C. Porter. 

Easton^ Pa, 

Mr. Samuel Wagner, editor of the American 
Bee Joumaff died suddenly of apoplexy, at his 
residence in Washington on the 17th ultimo, at 
the age of sixty years. Every reader of his 
paper, who can but have admired his honest, 
straightforward, independent course as an editor, 
his hatred of all shams and hum buggery, and his 
earnest and intelligent devotion to the science of 
apiculture, will receive this intelligence with 
profound sorrow. His paper has ever been re- 
garded as the ablest and most enlightened advo- 
cate of its specialty in our country, and we hope 
the demise of Mr. Wagner will not result in its 
discontinnanoe. —ifaintf Farmer. 
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[For th« America a Bee Joarnal.] 

Questions Answered by Gallup 

About the extractor, &c., it appears that com- 
paratively, few have yet learned the use of the 
extractor, and quite a number of those that al- 
ready have one scarcely understand its great 
utility. I have quite a number of letters stating 
that they had always supposed that their local- 
ity was not a good one ror surplus honey, but 
by following my instructiops they now readily 
report surplus by the thousand pounds ; and 
have come to the conclusioii that all that is ne- 
iiessary is the requisite knowledge and practical 
experience, and I am asked questions by the^ 
hundred. Now I shall endeavor to answer some 
of them through tlie Journal. One prominent 
question is : llovi much comb is required to give a 
itock abundance of room to work to t/ie bett advan- 
tage in a large yield of honey. 

From my last season's operations I have come 
to the conclusion that it requires Just (or there- 
about) twice the amount of comb that the 
queen occupies with brood. For example, a 
queen that occupied 16 of my combs required 
82 combs. One occupying 26 required 52 to 
work to the best advantage. I had in my yard 
three New England queens of the extra light- 
colored variety. They would only occupy six 
combs, the best I could do for them \ conse- 
quently my standard hive of 12 combs was 
plenty large enough and to spare for said stocks. 
As my combs are small there is but little danger 
of breaking or cracking them in the extractor ; 
even the newest oombs^could be handled with 
proper care without breaking. I do not use any- 
thing to keep my frames at the proper distance 
apart in tlie hive. They are made so that they 
hang just where they are placed on the rabbits 
or cleats, all nails, screws, wire, staples, bits of 
tin or zinc, or any such contrivances are a perfect 
nuisance, and in tlie way when we come to handle 
the combs in and out of the extractor, and espe- 
cially when we are in a hurry (and we ai-e 
sometimes in a hurry when the honey is coming 
in by the ton). 

And again we do not like, and never did, 
combs fixed at permanent distances in the hive. 
We like the genuine Langstroth piinciple of 
movable combs, because they are movable in the 
fullest sense of the word. Others are only par- 
tially movable. Understand, we are now giving 
our opinion not yours. Furtheinnore, neither 
Mr. Langstroth nor any of his agents ever at- 
tempted to bribe us to use or i*ecommend his 
principle of movable combs. (Mr. Editor, we 
are now answering questions, so you will allow 
us considemble latitude.) We could empty any 
comb that had sealed broo)d in it without dis- 
turbing or injuring the brood in the least. 
There was none of the honey thiu enough to 
sour, either in 1870 or lb71, wiih us. 

Now, here comes a tough one; not a tough 
one to answer, but a tough one for people to be- 
lieve. In a good yield of honey how much will a 
good iioarm itore per day t Now before answer- 
ing this question I will btate that I have sent an 



article for publication setting forth the facts 
about our immense yield for eight days the past 
season, and that was what I call a good yield. I 
now iirmly believe that I can get up stocks in 
my twin hive or any hive on that principle that 
will store at such a time irom 40 to 60 pounds 
per day. Now don't call me a liar yet ; get up 
as strong a stock as you ever saw and then place 
feeders enough in your yard containing liquid 
honey, all ihey can carry away, and jfive the 
bees abundance of room, without crowding, and 
abundance of comb to store in and you can Ibrm 
an approximate idea of the state of things for 
eieht days the past season. 

Mr. Kosmer at Cleveland |^ve an account of 
one stock storing 53 pounds m one day. I saw 
and became partially acquainted with him at 
Cincinnati, and I call him as candid and truth- 
ful a gentleman as I ever came across. (Mr. 
Hosmer's statement is included in the list of 
questions,) and is fully entitled to credit for his 
statement. 

Again, do you believe that Mr. H. can winter 
a pint of bees and bui'd them up to a swarm in 
the spring? I certainly do. Have I not told 

Jou in the back numbers of the American Bee 
ournal of successfully wintering less than a 
pint. I think I have. It requires expirience 
and skill. The inexperienced had better not 
venture too far in that direction. It also re- 
quires young bees reared in the fall to winter 
successfully in such small quantities. 

Which is the most profitable— box or ex- 
tracted honey ? I will answer in this manner : 
Where the main supply is white clover, wiiich 
comes in gradually and continues quite a length 
of time, it may be most profitable to work for 
both box and extracted honey, but here where 
our main supply is ft'om basswood and it comes 
with a rush and then is over, we cannot get it in 
boxes. We will say if from a good stock we 
get 50 pounds in boxes (that is old-fashioned or 
standard stock) we can safely get 800 pounds 
wi»h the extractor or in that proportion, or five 
to one ; now reckoning 60 pounds at 20 cents 
per pound is $12, and 2^00 pounds at 10 cents is 
$30. 15 cents is the lowest w^e have sold any of 
our extracted honey. We go in for the extracted 
honey and the extractor. We also go in for 
supplying honey $o cheap that it will no longer 
be a luxury, but eveiy one can use it. Millions 
of tons of it are going to waste for the want of 
intelligent beekeepers to superintend the bees. 

E. Gallup. 



Shading in thb Winter. — Mr. Taylor says : 
— ** Where the hives stand singly, 1 have always 
seen tlie advantages of fixing before each a 
wooden screen, nailed to a post sunk in the 
ground, and large enough to throw the whole 
fi*oiit into shade. This does not interfere with 
the coming forth of the bees at a proper tem- 
perature, and it supersedes the necessity of shut- 
ting them up when snow is on the ground. This 
screen should be fixed a foot or two in advance, 
and so as to intercept the sun's rays, which will 
bo chiefly in winter towards the west side." 
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[For the Amerieftn B«e Joarnal.] 

Foggy- 

"We notice in our article in the February No., 
page 187, after reading it earefuUy, that we lefJt 
it a little , foggy, and with your permission we 
will try to explain. 

We said in our example we should make fifteen 
or twenty double swarms. This is providing 
that an increase of stocks is desired ; if no in- 
crease is desired make only two or three, just to 
give room to return. 

In 1870, we made only six new swarms from 
82 colonies ; all the rest were returned and the 
season was not very good, yet most all our re- 
turned swarms filled the boxes, and some of 
them two sets of boxes. But our neighbors 
that hived their swarms single got no honey, 
and the young swarms did not store enough to 
live till spring. 

Another blunder. We said every stock in the 
yard will be storing honey. It should read, 
*• except a few at the end of the swarming season 
that I had no bees to return back to." I made 
no count on second swarms. I do not allow any 
to issue from those I return bees back to. 

Thanks to Mr. Grimm, we shall in future 
adopt his plan of doubling all stocks that remain 
in our yard after s^warming, that we have no 
bees to send back to, then all will be strong 
enough to store honey while the clover is in 
bloom. 

In 1871, we made quite an increase in our 
stock. We had a very serious misfortune or else 
a very beautiful blunder, we think the latter 
name the best. It cost us about f 8, out. We 
would not like to tell it just bow but sometime 
will give it in a chapter on blunders. 

Joseph Butler. 

Mich., March 4, 1872. 



[For the Ameriean B«e Joarnal.] 

Queen Baising. 

Mr. Editor :— The demand for Italian queens 
this coming season seems to be greater than any 
past season. At least I find it so with me from 
the way orders come in. There is evidently a 
growing interest awakened in the culture of the 
bee. 

Would it not be a good thing for the readers 
of the Journal at present, if tbe old and most 
experienced queen raisers, such as Longstreth, 
Quinby, Alley, Benedict, Mrs. Tupper and 
others, would give a full and detailed account of 
tb^ir method of rearini; queens ? Many of them 
have at various times given parts of their 
methods, but as the Journal is designed for the 
eJiicatiou of novices and not graduates they 
should give full detailed accounts, something 
like that of Alley on page 100, November No. 
current volume of Journal. Will Friend Alley 
have the kindness to complete that account for 
tbe next No. of the Journal, by way of answer- 
ing ^e following questions : 

You say you had two hundred and eighty 



nudeii (queen boxes), in operation in August, 
besides the full stands, &c. How many full 
stands do you generally use to supply that 
number of nucleii boxes with bees, brood and 
honey, or do you by liberal fuding depend on the 
nucleii boxes to produce the amount of brood re- 
quii-ed to keep up their own strength without 
any aid from the full colonies? 

What probable number of black bees are with- 
in three miles of you, and how far are the 
nearest, and are not some of your queens mated 
with bad drones? 

Do you use many black bees for rearing 
queens, and ho\( early in the spring do you com- 
mence in your latitude, &c. ? 

1 generally raise in full colonies, but in 
summer I use about 20 nucleii boxes the same 
size as Alley, only I rear my cells in full colonies 
and introduce them in the boxes on the tenth or 
twelfth day. I am compelled to reinforce my 
boxes with young bees from full stocks every 
three weeks in order to keep them strong. 

After wi-iting the above I have just received 
the February number of the Journal, and while 
on it, would like to answer a question asked me 
by 8. W. Loud, of Virden, Illinois, on page 184. 
** Asking me if I kill more bees by my close 
fitting frames than I do by loose ones." I have 
only tried one triumph hive the past season, and 
I do not thinktl killed as many bees as by loose 
frames ; for the hive is so arranged that if used 
with care you need not kill a single bee. With 
the exception of the Longstrath, I never handled 
another hive, but that would kill five times as 
many bees. 

The distinguishing feature of the February 
No. now before me, is the good news of the 
recovery of ** Novice' «"• heiuth. What would 
the Journal look like without him and Gallup, 
Grimm and a few others. 

I must now close, wishing all the readers of 
the Journal the greatest success in 1872, and as 
Novice says ** rows of barrels of honey.'* 

R. M. Aroo. 

LoweU, Ky., February, 1872. 



[For the Americftn Be« JoarDal.] 

Mr. Editor :--Kind sir, according to promise, 
please find enclosed two dollars for my subscrip- 
tion for another year to the Journal ; the longer 
we take it the harder it appears to do without it. 
Mr. Editor, you have been trying to buy some 
of the back numbers, how you have succeeded I 
do not know, but one thing I do know, twenty- 
five cents won't buy any of my back numbei^, 
although it looks like a big price. They are 
worth as much to me as to any other awkward 
ignoramus, if I would only obey their teachings 
better. I sometimes -think I know something, 
and pay dear for finding out I know nothiuff. 

You recollect I told you in the Journal thati had 
packed my hives away with their backs together, 
stuffing hay in between and on top, made a tight 
fence on the north and west sides, covered with 
boards ; the weakest hives containing thirty-five 
pounds of comb and honey. Now, I thought they 
were all right, but I did not give them upward 
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ventilation. Thinks I, it is the bee natui*e to 
gum and close up tight every hole, nook and 
corner in the hive above them, and if I let it 
open they will surely freeze ; consequently I lost 
some three or four stocks in Gallup hives. I do 
not blame the hive. I blame myself. My neigh- 
bor, T. P. Duncan, has an old box hive with a 
1-inch hole in the top open all winter, and they 
are all right this spring. 8ome of my neighbors 
have informed me that they had some to starve 
this winter in old box hives with plenty of honey 
in the hive but no upper ventilation. I have a 
few fixed Robert Bicktord fashion and they did 
well. 

One of my neighbors, Unley Eruson, informed 
me the other week that a few years ago his boys 
went out with a gun, and happening to see some 
combs on the underside of the limb of a largo tree, 
close to the stem, they shot in and knocked down 
some nice combs with honey and live bees. This 
was in the spring of the year, before swarming 
time, and they bad evidently wintered out in the 
open air, with no other protection but the combs, 
limb and trunk of the ti'oe. Don*t you think they 
had upward ventilation enough ? Who knows a 
similar case in this latitude V 

I have got myself a honey slinger, but have 
not tried it yet. It is geared and runs nicely. I 
am also getting my new hives ready for operation 
when the emigrating season comes. 

Fearing I am weainng your patience I will 
close by subscribing, as ever, 

A MiLLBB, 

By occupation, but not a moth miller. 
— — -♦«♦ 

[For the Amerieaa B«e Journal.] 

The "Haaen" Beehive. 

On page 143 of January number of the Jour- 
nal, I see '* Novice '* i-efers to Jasper Hazen and 
his opinion of the Italian bees ; and in the same 
number, Mr. Grimm refers to his beehive. 

In September 1867, I made a tnp amcmg bee- 
keepers, and as I had previously, through the 
columns of the Country Gentleman, had some 
discussions with Mr. Hazen, about the respec- 
tive merits of his non-swarming hive and the 
Langstroth hive, I called upon him. 

I found him living in the outskirts of the city 
oi' Albany, N. Y., and a much older man than I 
expected to see ; then 76 years of age, but full 
as vifforous as men will average at that age. I 
told him I wished to see his much lauded non- 
swarming hive, about which I had seen so much 
tiguriufi^ to prove it the best of all hives made. 
He took me out to see them. He had five old 
stocks in the spring; but, as the season ad- 
vanced, lo, they all cast swarms ! I thought he 
seemed a little annoyed, that after all his pufi"- 
iug, his so called non-^i^Airmer was a failure. I 
noticed, however, to my surprise, that he was 
appropriating Mr. Langstroth's invention, with- 
out due credit, and evidently with a disposition 
to detract from his claims as inventor and 
patentee. 

He showed me, I should think, some four or 
five hundred pcands of box honey, some of it 
very nice. 



In conversation with Mr. William Stratton, 
of West Troy, whom I visited the same day, he 
gave Mr. Hazen the credit of having a good hive 
for box honey. But although he had one hundred 
and forty stocks in his apiary, I did not see one 
of Mr. Hazen*s hives among them. Mr. Htrat- 
ton said it had been the best season for box 
honey in that locality he had ever experienced. 

Mr. Hazen's hive (he then called it the Eu- 
reka,) is nothing more in effecLt than a common 
box hive, about the size and shape of the one 
used and recommended by Mr. Quinby, with 
boxes applied to the top and sides. 

D. C. HUKT, 

North Turibridge, F(., Jan. 5, 1870. 



Kew Mode of Destroying Wasps. 

Wasps have been rather plentiful. I have for 
several years adopted a very simple, yet very 
effectual plan of getting rid of their nesta. 
When I find a nes^ I select the noon of a hot 
sunny day for my operations. I procure a very 
strong solution of cyanite of potassium, and X 
saturate a pece of lint, about three or four 
inches square with the solution. This lint I 
quietly place at the hole leading to the nest in 
the ground, in a bank or elsewliere. Notliing 
mora is requisite. Every wasp that arrives at 
the hole, <*n its descent alights on the lint^ and 
after one or two gyrations, drops over the edge 
of the lint into the hole, dead, or else dies upon 
the lint — not one escapes. After sitting down 
by the side, watching the operation for about 
ten or.fift^n minutes at most, the number of 
wasps arriving home becomes very much 
lessened, and then only a few odd ones arrive. 
I then dig out the nest. All are destroyed. 
There is no fuss, no risk of being stung, as every 
wasp coming home falls on the fatal lint, and 
has no escape. The evaporation of the cvanide 
is very rapid, and the air all around the hole is 
tainted, and the wasps seem fascinated by it, as 
I never saw any turn away. They look as if 
they must settle, and when they once alight they 
have no power to raise themselves; the use of 
the wings is gone, and they are soon dead fh>m 
the inhalation of the cyanide. 

This is a very simple way of destroying the 
nest, because if you do not wish to take the nest 
you may leave the lint there. It will destroy all 
the nest, and will do no harm to anything else. 

When the nest is in a tree, I generally go in 
the evening, and hold the lint soaked in the 
cyanide under the bottom hole. The wasps 
soon begin to drop out> first one by one, then in 
a regular shower. Of course caution must be 
used to avoid the inhalation of the cyanide ; but 
as so little is required, it is not very probable any 
accident will result froAi the proceeding.— C70r. 
Journal UorticuUure, 



Omne Epigram ma set instur apis, aouleus illi, 
sint sua niella, sit et corporis exigui. — Mabtia.!.. 

** Three tblogs mast Epigrams, like l>ee8, have all, 
A sting, and honey, and a tiody small." 
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[For Wagner's Amerie&a Bee Joarnal.] 

Letters of F. Hnber. 



Wc have the pleasure of preeenting to our readers 
the first of the promised unedited letters of the world 
renowned Hnber. They were first given to the world 
in V -4pf<rutt««r, the French Bee Journal so ably 
edited by M. H. Hamet. 

These letters will have special interest for those 
who know how largely bee-cnltnre is indebted to the 
genlns, energy, and wonderful enthusiasm of the 
blind apiarian of Geneva. ::fome portions of them 
l£ive charming glimpses of his inner life. Fran<;ois 
Ruber, as we read them, becomes a name more loved 
and honored than ever. His cheerful heaitlness In 
promoting the welfare of others ; his generous appre- 
ciation of merit wherever found ; his wise discrimi- 
nation (so seldom at fault) between facts observed and 
mere theories or conjectures ; his readiness to admit 
his own mistakes and deficiencies ; his genuine mod- 
esty and almost child-like simplicity, should be studied 
carefully by ali who aspire to benefit their fellow men 
by describing the works of the Great Creator. 

Reading these letters for the first time, when con- 
fined to our bed by a railroad accident, we sometimes 
felt almost as though Huber was standing before us, 
and we were about to take him by the hand, and ex- 
press our affection for the man to whom, in common 
with the whole apiarian world, we owe so much. 

Knowing how difficult it is In our moments of enthu- 
siasm not to overestimate our discoveries and inven- 
tions, how often have we wished that we could ques- 
tion the first inventor of a movable frame, to learn 
from him the practical results which ho secured by it 
in his own apiary ; how he obviated what seemed to 
be its inherent difficulties, and what, if any improve- 
ments he made upon it. We expected, of course, no 
answer to such vain longings, when lo ! we have as 
it were Hnber rt(iiviv\t»^ telling; us with his own lips 
(he reasons which prevented nim from carrying his 
speculations Into practice — criticizing this and tuat 
defect of his hive; suggesting alterations and im- 
provements, which go far to convince us that iiad he 
been able to use his own eyes, he would have excelled 
aa much in practical as he did in scientific apiculture. 

Imagine Huber in his apiary, with eyes, ministering 
fully to hie wonderfully inquisitive and i)euetrating 
intellect, and how many mistakes, compelled by his 
reliance upon others, might have been avoided? 
Might he not have given a consistency and practical 
efficiency to his discoveries and inventions, which 
we now see ought necessarily to have flowed from 
them, and yet which were not reached until more 
than half a century after liis first letters were pub- 
lished to the world ? 

L. L. Lanostboth. 



[From L' Apicaltear.] 

TJnpnblislied Letters of F. Huber. 

Under tlie title of Apicultural Documents, we 
publish the coiTespondenoe of Huber with a dis- 
tinguished practical beekeeper of Switzerland, 
C. F. Petitpierre Dubied—who was for a short 
time, in some measure, a co-worker with the 
distinguished observer of Geneva. The apiary 
of Dubied was at Gouvet, and was one of the 
largest in the Canton. Some of Huber's letters 
were written by himself— others were written by 
his wife or daughter at his dictation. 

OucHY, October 12, 1800. 

Sir :— I have just received your letter of Sep- 
tember 15th. It has been nearly a month in 
reaching me, as you see— having been directed 
to Preffuy, which place I left nearly eight years 
ago. I am flattered, sir, with the confidence 
vou so freely place in me. My observations in 
Natui-al Histoiy have disclosed to me a method 
which may be of advantage to beekeepei*8. I 
promised myself to be the first to test it ; but 
the circumstances in which I, as well as so many 
others have been placed,* have not permitted me 
to give any consistency to my speculations. 

Some i)ersons have given my leaf hive a trial, 
and because they did not take all the neces- 
sary pi-ecautions, or were not seconded by the 
skill of their assistants, it has not proved in 
their hands as great a success as Bumens found 
it, and as I was too ready to believe all others 
would. This method then has certainly the dis- 
advantage of requiring both skill and courage f 
in those who pi*actice it or to whom it is en- 
trusted. But when these qualities are united I 
ventui-e to assert that it pix>mises more advan- 
tages than any others that have been proposed. 
I aidvise those persons then, who have done mo 



♦Owing to the French Revolution of 1789. Ed. 

t Huber's original letters suggest very obviously, 
what this and other remarks to follow, put beyond 
question, viz. : that he did not know how easily bees 
could be pacified by a little smoke or sweetened wa- 
ter. With this knowledge, the Huber hive, with its 
close fitting sections, can be used by any one of ordi- 
nary skill and courage, who is willing to devote the 
extra time required for all manipulations. 

L. L. L. 
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the honor to consult me, and whose assistants 
posisess only ordinary skill and intelligence, to 
adhere to the hive and system of M. de Qelieu.* 
With very slight alterations it can be adapted to 
the formation of artificial swarms. Its con- 
struction is very simple, its size handy, and It 
has this further advantage over mine — that its 
success has been confirmed by time. 

M. de Gelieu can reply much better than I to 
most of your questions ; but since you place 
some vaAue upon my opinion, I will give it you, 
asking only a little time for reflection. I only 
write you today, sir, to announce my reply, and 
to prevent you from dceminc me guilty of negli- 
gence towards you of which I am innocent. I 
will do my utmost to prove to you the interest I 
take in your success. Rest assured of this, sir, 
and believe in my devotion. 

F. H. 

P. S. If you have the courage to try the leaf 
hive, you must first try it on a small scale. It 
is enough perhaps, for the first year, to have 
four or five of this style, which will answer for 
instructing your employees in the necessary ma- 
nipulations. Experience and observation have 
compelled me to make two alterations in the 
construction of this hive. The first does away 
with the hinges which have a disadvantage 
which I will explain to you another time. The 
second is in the entrances which I have placed 
at the bottom of each leaf. Instead of these 
you must make one, about an inch longer, in. 
each of the two boards which close the small 
sides of the hive, fitting to it Palteau's entrance 
regulator. If you expect to stock five leaf hives 
next spring, it will be advisable to have ten 
made this winter. The extra frames, you see, 
will then answer for alternating empty frames 
between the full ones. Cylindrical hives would 
be good if tliey were not too difficult to make 
accurately. Therefore, I pi'efer square frames 
dovetailed together. 

(Translated by Dr. Ehrick Parmlet.) 

* Gelieu published in 1773 a work entitled ".4 »i#w 
metfiod of making artificial nMirm<." L. L. L. 



[For Wagner's American Bee Journal.] 

Queen Nurseries. 



As nothing is said on the subject of queen 
nurseries in the 3d edition of my work on bees, 
published in 1869, some of the readers of the 
Journal may be interested in an extract from the 
2d ecfition (published in 1857), page 287. 

" I shall here describe what may be called a queen 
nursery^ which I have contrived to aid those who 
are engaged In the rapid multipHcation of colonies 
by artificial means. A solid block, about an inch 
and a quarter thick, is substituted for one of my 
frames ; holes of about one and a half inches in di- 
ameter are bored throuj^h it, and covered on both 
sides with ^auze wire, which should be permanently 
fastened on one side, and arrangol in the form of 
slides on the other, for convenience in opening. A 
hole should be made in the wire large enough to 



admit a worker,* and yet confine a young queen 
when hatched. 

'< If the apiarian has a number of sealed queens, 
and there is danger that some may hatch and destroy 
the others before he can make use of them In form- 
ing artificial swarms, he may very carefully cut out 
the combs containing them, and place each in a sepa- 
rate cradle! The bees having access to them, will 
give them proper attention, supplying them with food 
as soon as they are hatched, and then they will 
always be on hand for use when needed. This nur- 
sery must of course be established in a hive which 
has no mature queen, or it will quickly be transformed 
intq^a slaughter-house by the bees. 

''In the first edition of this work (published May, 
1858), In spealcing of the queen nursery, I re- 
marked as follows : I have not yet tested this plan so 
thoroughly as to be certain that it will succeed. . . . 
When 1 first used this nursery, I did not give the bees 
access to it, and I found that the queens were not 
properly developed, and died In their cells. Perhaps 
they did not receive sufl9cient warmth, or were not 
treated in some other important respects as they 
would have been If left under the care of the bees. 
In the multiplicity of ray experiments, I did not 
repeat this one under a sufilclent variety of cir- 
cumstances to ascertain the precise cause of failure, 
nor have I as yet tried whether it will answer per- 
fectly, by admitting the bees to the queen cells. 

*' Since writing the above, I have found thai this 
nursery answers perfectly the end designed, by giving 
the workers access to the queen cells." 

L. L. Lanostrotb. 



* One side might be covered with tin, having per- 
forations just five thirty-Aecondths of an inch wide. 
L. L. L., 1873. 

[For the American Bee Jonrnal.] 

Hnoleos Hiv^ 

In reply to Rusticus, on page 304, March Kc, 
and also to numerous correspondents, I will give 
my method of managing nucleus hives. In the 
first place to stock our nucleus, we select two 
combs from a populous hive containing mature 
brood and honey at the top of the comb with all 
the adhering bees. Be careful not to get the 
old queen. We do this at the approach of even- 
ing. We place these two combs in one apart- 
ment; on the following morning we insert a 
sealed and nearly mature queeu cell in one of 
these combs. The reader will understand toe 
prefer raising our queen cells in populous stocks 
that have abundance of brood and nursing bees. 
ITie old workers will be apt to go back to the 
parent stock, and if this leaves tne nucleus too 
weak before the young workers are hatched out 
in sufficient numbers, we go to any large and 
populous stock in the middle of the day, take 
out combs from the centre of the stock, and 
shake or brush down the adhering workers in 
front of the nucleus and let them enter : they 
will be well received, and in this manner you 
get all young bees to stock your nu<^ea8 as 
young l>ees less than six days old will stay 
wherever they are placed. This is a very good 
plan for strengthening up any stocks. Now our 
nucleus having all young bees may not gather 
anything for a few days, and unless supplied, 
they sometimes suffer for the want of water, so 
we keep a piece of sponge saturated with water 
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at the entrance ; a piece of old comb or even a 
cotton r^ will contain water for them if at- 
lended to. As soon as the young queen hat'Ches, 
we place an empty frame in the centre of the 
imdens between these two full combs, and by 
this time oar little fellows have or are ready to 
commence operations, and we have any quantity 
of wax workers and nui^sing bees, and they will 
invariably fill this empty frame with nice worker 
comb. The reader will remember our nucleus 
hive contains three combs in each apartment, 
and right here we will state that we stock the 
foor apartments all at the same time. We pre- 
fer to give the parent stocks empty combs in- 
stead of empty frames, for witjj an old queen 
the bees are very apt to build too much drone 
comb to suit us. If you have understood us 
thus far, you will perceive, that the removal of 
our combs containing brood and adhering bees 
from strong stocks and replacing empty worker 
comb has not perceptibly injured the stock, 
from which the nucleus was stocked. We have 
lost nothing, but have gained a good nucleus. 
To keep this nucleus in good running or- 
der, we extract the honey as it is required, 
givinfi: the young queen abundance of room to 
((eposit e^gs, and the nursinof bees and wax 
woi-kers sibundance of employment, and to keep 
those nucleiui strong and numerous, we exchange 
oombs occasionally, as required with strong 
stocks, giving the strong stock an empty comb 
or a oomb containing eggs and young brood 
from the nuclei, and giving the nuclei a comb 
fh)m the strong stock containing mature brood. 
We think there is nothing gained, but a great 
deal lost in keepin)?^weak nucleus stocks. In 
fact we want them fairly overrun with bees. In 
the description of our nucleus hive we forgot to 
mention, that there should be an inch hole near 
the top of each apartmenf, directly over the 
entrance, for ventilating in hot weather. This 
hole can be opened or closed either with a slide 
or a pine or cork plug. We prefer the plug. 
It should usually be closed at all times in cool 
weather or at night. You will now see that if 
rightly managed, there will be no desertion of 
queens. Great heat will drive out a swarm from 
any hive, and so it will fi'om these nuclei, and we 
have a miniature swarm here, so if we have two 
queen cells, they are so strong and so numerous, 
that the first queen hatching will lead out a 
swarm, therefore we must allow only one cell to 
mature in the nucleus. If we wish to i*aiso 
queens in these nuclei, we insoii; a comb (new 
combs always preferred) in the centre of the 
nuclei containing eggs and larvse just hatched, i 
and either catting out holes and cutting down 
cells to the foundation, or trimming up the 
lower edge of the comb to suit our fancy, as we 
like to have large cells hanging perpendicular 
with abundance of food placed in the bottom ; 
therefore, whether nuclei or standard st-ock for 
raising good queem, the nursing bees must be 
preparing large quantities of food for larvs at 
the time of starting queen cells. We do not 
hke too many cells started, as we think in such 
cases the nurses are apt to neglect all but a few. 
Therefore we frequently have worthless natural 
queens. 



Now, Mr. Rusticus, you will see with our 
ideas and management there is not that great 
necessity for the wire cloth partition that 
many suppose. 1 have never used it, but saw 
it used in Dr. Hamlin's apiary. We have 
thought that it might make the bees all of the 
same scent, and thus at times create a difficulty, 
but as we have never used it, we cannot speak 
with certainty. 

With our method of stocking nuclei, we never 
have to place them in the cellar. Recollect we 
are not giving our instructions to those that 
know more than wo do, but to those that know 
less. We prefer to leave the young queen in 
the nucleus, until she has stocked it well with 
brood and eggs. Before removing her, you will 
recollect that we stated, we liad about 60 
pounds of extracted honey and 20 frames 
filled with nice worker comb from one nucleus 
hive, last season. Now, if you have understood 
us thus far, you will perceive that these nuclei 
thus managed will work just as well in propor- 
tion to their numbers, as the strongest and 
largest stock in your apiary, and we have vio- 
lated no law of their nature^ either in raising 
queens or restricting the production of that 
queen when she is raised, and we have received 
a profit in honey and new oomb fully equal to 
the profit of standard stocks, as they are usually 
manai;ed, leaving out the profit of extra queens 
raised, &c. You will see in the article giving 
the description of our hive, how to make a 
standard stock of each of these nucleus hives in 
the fall. 

Elisha Gallup. 
Orchard, lov>a^ March 15, 1872. 



[For the Amerioaa Bee Journal.] 

Bees in Lonisiana. 

Dear Friend :— After an absence of nearly 
two years, I have returned to my former home, 
and much to my surprise, found at the Village 
P. O. all the numbers of your Journal, from 
Januai'y, 1870. In my late home, my purauits 
were of such a nature, that I had but little time 
to devote to my pets, and therefore did not 
renew my subscription, which expired with 
1869. * * ♦ 

Last year I had two colonies of black bees, '* a 
present from an old negro," with which to com- 
mence. My limited leisure did not permit much 
care of them, yet I increased them by artificial 
swarming to five stocks and secured five wild 
swai*ms from the Cypress swainns in the rear of 
my house. There was but little forage until the 
month of March, when white clover was abun- 
dant. This continued until about June 1st, after 
which there was but little of anything to be 
had producing honey. The rains in the spring 
interfered much with the yield of honey, which 
was very short ; say about twenty pounds ti» 
each colony, leaving them an additional supplv 
of about ten pounds. They have wintered well 
in the open air as is the custom here, and there 
have been but few days during the entire win- 
ter, when they were not flying. ♦ * » 
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• The orange trees will be in bloom next week, 
and from them the bees gather the most delicate 
of all honey; then comes the White Clover 
during three months, and if there is not too 
much rain, I hope to secure a liberal supply of 
sweets. 
I wish the Journal many years of success, 
Gborob Hows, M. D. 
Parish PlaquemineB, Louisiana, 



[For the Amerlo&n Bo« Joamal.] 

Non-Flying Fertilisation. 

Mr. Editor :— In the February issue of the 
American Bee Journal, in the article of Mr. W. 
R. King, on non-flying fertilization, page 178, 
he says : '* Let us now see what we have in 
these boxes. First, a young, unfertilized queen, 
six or seven days old, anxious to meet the drone. 
She passes in and out three or four times a day. 
Second, we have twenty or more drones that 
have never flown in the open air. They are not 
conscious of a larger, brighter world abroad. 
They fly around and around, and are satisfied ; 
even glad to know that they have such a world 
as this, fi'ee from the fiery old workers. Here 
they have it all to themselves.'' 

It would have been fortunate had Mr. King 
told us whether or not the drones passed in and 
out of the l>oxes during the day like the queen, 
or do they fly around and around, and die the 
first day of their egress. Doubtless in this lies 
the grand success of non-flying fertilization. 
The box or nucleus can be kept strong with 
drones of the right age, by frequently inserting 
combs with young drones hatching, and the 
number sufficient to keep up animal neat in the 
absence of the workers. 

Hatch and confine queens in nursery cages 
until the fifth or sixth day, and when the drones 
are flying through the fertilizing house, let the 
queen loose in the house, and if she is immedi- 
ately fertilized, remove her. 

I have completed my fertilizing house for $80. 

It 18 permanently framed together, and can be 

carried wherever desired. If non-flying feilili- 

zation is a failure, as some suppo^io it will be, I 

will have a good fruit house frame left for my 

part of the trouble. A. Salibburt. 

Oamargo^ III 

»»♦ 

[For W»gner*s Amerloaa Bm Journal.] 

Linden Plantations. 

In reading Mr. Gallup's very interesting arti- 
cle in the April No. on Linden honey, I noticed 
specially his remark that one variety of the Lin- 
den near him blossomed some ten days earlier 
than the other. The European Linden usually 
blossoms a week or ten days earlier than the 
American, and a bee farm covered with these 
three varieties might prolong the bloom for a 
month. Even this time might be lengthened 
by a wise selection of other varieties. 

Those who are acquainted with the superior 
quality of the Linden honey, are aware that the 
time is at hand when large plantations will be 
made for apiarian purposes. The tree is easily 



propagated, grows very rapidly, and blossoms 
quite fi*eely when only a few yeara old. The 
wood is extensively used for inside cabinet work, 
and for all kinds of work requiring material 
light and springy, and which can he made to 
take and keep almost any desired shape. In 
some sections of the country its value for lum- 
ber is second only to that of the pine, and if 
actes of Linden should be set out in such places, 
they would soon become for this purpose, highly 
profitable, to say nothing of their value for 
honey supplies. 

The attention of our National and State gov- 
ernments has been called strongly to the dangers 
which menace the country from the wide de- 
struction of ^r native forests. Already, they 
are proposing plans for the encoui*agement of 
new plantations, and we believe that aid will 
soon be offered to enterprising apiarians, in 
making extensive plantings of our best native 
honey-producing trees. L. L. Lanostboth. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Oentral Iowa Beekeepers' Association. 

Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
HELD AT Cedar Rapids, Jan. 18 and 19, 1672. 

The Association met at 10 o'clock a. m., Jan- 
uary 18th, and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, W. H. Furman, of Cedar Rapids. 

A constitution was presented and adopted. 

The Association then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the next year, with the fol- 
lowing result : ^ 

Prendeni-^W. H. Furman, of Cedar Rapids. 

First Vies Pres't-^W, F. Kirk, of Muscatine. 

iSecond Vice PresH—D. W. Thayer, of Vinton. 

See'y and TreasW—Q, W. Barclay, of Vinton. 

A committee to prepare subjects for discussion 
was then appointed, and the Association ad- 
journed to meet at 1^ o'clock p. m. 

APTBRN'OON session. 

The Association met pursuant to, ac^ourn- 
ment, and commenced the discussion of the 

jPVrfi Qt*M</on;— ** What is the best method 
of swarming bees artificially?" 

Mr. May, Cedar Rapids. Asked how bees 
could best be swarmed so as not to have them 
chase a fellow. 

Dr. Blakesley, Anamosa. I^ove a strong old 
colony to a new place ; draw cai*ds of comb with 
eggs, brood and honey fi'om it ; place in a new 
hive and set the new hive in place of the old 
one, and when the queen cells are ready, form 
other nuclei and furnish them with queen eells. 
Then stock up with cards from other hives. The 
old hive may swarm after that. 

Thos. Hair, Marion. Agree with Dr. Blakes- 
ley. 

J. H. White, Monticello. Takes frames enough 
fi'om several colonies to make a new one, and 
sets it where the best old colony stands. Don't 
be too hasty in multiplying colonies. I have 
mnde six from one in a season, and lost all. 
Keep colonies strong, 

W. F. Kirk, Muscatine. Unless I could 
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swarm bees artificially, I would not keep them. 
Take two or three frames and the queen from a 
good colony, put in a new hive and set it in 
place of the old one, and so have worker comb 
in the colony that ha? no queen. Commence 
as soon in the spring as the colonies are strong 
enough, and before they commence queen cells. 
Keep all colonies strong by giving weak ones 
comb from strong ones. Have' managed five 
hundred colonies in this way and never lost any. 
Wm. Townsend, of West Branch, and J. 
Lewis, of Cedar Rapids, ^ agree with Kirk's 
method. 

Mr. White. Puts a fertile queen with the 
colony when swarming artificially ; no danger 
of swarming if you commence early, before 
queen cells are made. Put on boxes early. 
Equalize all colonies in the spring and in Sep- 
tember, by giving weak ones comb from strong 
cues. 

Mr. Furman. If I had but one stock I would 
take two or three combs, generally two, with 
the adiiering bees and place them in a new 
hive ; place the new hive in the place of the old 
one. If I had stocks enough should draw a 
comb with the queen and a quart of bees from 
a strong stock, put in a new hive, and set the 
new hive in the place of some other strong stock. 
Divide as soon as there is a supply of honey in 
the spring. 

Second Que$iion s—^'' What is the best method 
of handling bees so as to avoid exciting their 
anper?" 

Mr. Hair. Bees are like men ; some are ter- 
ribly cross. Smoke such thoroughly. If the 
colonies are gentle, handle them carefully, and 
give a little sweetened water, perhaps. For 
smoking I use mostly rotten wood. 

Mr. Kirk. Unless bees have honey to fill 
themselves with, the more you smoke them the 
crosser they become. 

Mr. May. I want to know of Kirk what the 
object is in smoking bees. Is it in some mysteri- 
ous manner to make honey for them ? 

Mr. Kirk. Bees are like Mr. May. If his 
house was on fire he would grab all the most 
valuable things he could leave with, and while 
loaded down he couldn't fight. 

Th'rd Question : — ** What is the best method 
of procuring honey in the comb for market?" 

Mr. Furman. Use boxes that will hold from 
&ve to six pounds. It is sometimes difficult to 
get bees to work in them. I put in three guide 
combs ; the middle one to reach from the top to 
the bottom of the box, and placed right side up. 
Fasten with bees- wax and rosin. It is essential 
to have empty comb for this purpose. If you 
have none, empty the honey from some of your 
combs and place back in the hite, so that the 
bees may dress it up. Then cut in strips and 
put in the boxes. 

Mr. Hoagland, Fayette County. Bees will 
work much sooner in the boxes if guide combs 
are put in. Put them right side up. Think 
box honey much the best way to prepare honey 
for the market. 

Fourth Queetion: — **Do bees gather honey 
from honey dew?" 

Mr. Furman. Think they do. 



Mr. Kirk. There were tons of honey gath- 
ered from it in our region, and it was not as 
good as buckwheat honey. 

W. B. Goodhue, Lisbon. Where I reside, 
bees gather honey rapidly from honey dew, and 
it is of splendid quality. 

Mr. White. Have seen bees so thick on 
white oak that I thought they were swarming, 
and I believe they wore at work on honey dew. 

Mr. Peters, Anamosa. I believe the quality 
depends upon the time the honey is gathered. 
If gathered early it is white ; if later it is dark 
colored. Sometimes it appears in June, and 
sometimes in August. Found only in dry, warm 
seasons. 

Fifth Question ;— " Will it pay to use the 
* Extractor'?" 

G. W. BarcUy, Tipton. Think it will. It is 
a great benefit when the combs are loaded with 
honey. For want of breeding room some colo- 
nies become weak. Use the ** Extractor" and 
give breeding room. If put up good and honest, 
extracted honey will pay better at ten cents per 
pound than honey in comb at thirty or thirty- 
five cents a pound. I believe we eet more box 
honey by using the "Extractor ;" naving more 
breedinfif room we have stronger swarms. 

Mr. Hodge. I have my doubt abouts the " Ex- 
tractor" being a benefit or profitable. We can't 
get box honey when there is room below for 
storing it. We can sell honey in the boxes when 
we can't sell extracted honey ; for the comb is 
beautiful, and nice for the table. It attracts 
attention and comment. 

Mr. Furman. I have known of the "Ex- 
tractor" for five yeara, and was slow to adopt 
it. X got one a year ago and I like it. When 
I came to colonies that were at work in boxes, 
I let them alone. But I found that where bees 
were not at work in the boxes, extracting set 
them to work in them, because the comb ex- 
tracted from was wet with honey, and they 
would not deposit honey in it till it was cleaned 
up. Shall use ** Extractor" oftener next year. 
It saves time and honey. I took 100 lbs. of ex- 
tracted and 37 lbs. of box honey from one hive, 
and might have taken more. 

Mr. Hair. Some like candied honey best, but 
comb looks best. People are prejudiced against 
extracted honey, because they have used strained 
honey, which is mixed with bee- bread, the 
crushed young bees, etc., etc., 

Mr. Kin^. I purchased five swarms last spring 
and they increased to twelve, and I got 50J 
pounds of extracted honey. 

Mr. Furman. Extracting should be done 
every three days. 
Adjourned to 7 o'clock p. m. 

BYENINQ BE8BI0K. 

The Association met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, and commenced the discussion of the 

i^ixth Question:— ^^ Is the Italian bee superior 
to the native or black, and are hybrids better 
than the native ?" 

Mr. Kirk. Italians a^ere to combs better 
than the black ; are better workers, and more 
prolific. These three things make them very 
much superior to the black. 
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Mr. Goodhue. The Italian will gather honey 
where the black will starve. 

Mr. Peters. One Italian swarm is as good as 
one and a half of blacks, for robbing ; but they 
are not as liable to rob. 

Mr. Townsend. The Italian queens lay their 
eggs more compact than the black, conse- 
quently, are more prolific. 

Mr. Barclay. One stand of hybrids is as 
good as two stands of the natives. 

Seventh Question ;— ** What is the best method 
of wintering bees?" 

Mr. Hoagland, I stand a row of crotches in 
the ground and lay on a pole for a ridge pole. I 
then lay on rails, one end on the ground, and 
the other on the ridge pole. Then cover with 
straw and put on about a foot of dirt, make a 
door at one end, ventilate well and keep entirely 
dark. 

W. M. Lanphere, Benton County. — Put my 
hives up in the form of a pyramid, and cover 
same as Hoagland. 

Mr. Furman. I winter my bees in my house 
cellar. It is very important to keep an even 
temperature. X keep the tiiermometer at about 
40. If it is too warm the bees will crawl out. 

Mr. Kirk. A dry, dark cellaf is as good as 
anything. 

Mr. White. Have wintered bees in the cellar 
two winters with good success. 

Dr. Blakesley. Keep mine in the cellar and 
like it. They come out in ^ood condition in the 
spring. Give good ventilation. 

W. Hunt, Center Point. Am strictly suc- 
cessful with Langstroth's system. 
_ Mr. Barclay. Have best success out doors 
with the cob system. Like prairie hay in the 
caps. 

Adjourned to 9^ o'clock a. m., to-moiTOw. 

FRIDAY ifORNiNO, Jan. 19. 

The Association met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr Furman. Said he had succeeded in get- 
ting the State Board of Agriculture to offer 
liberal premiums for the best display of Honey, 
"Extractors," Bees, etc. 

It was voted that when we adjourn, it be to 
meet at such time and place during the next 
State Fair, as the executive committee may se- 
lect. [To meet in Cedar Rapids, if a room can 
be secured. — Seo'y.] 

Discussions on the 

EigMh Queaiion : — " In what way can we best 
get rid of fertile workers?" 

Mr. White. If a queen is successfully intro- 
duced she will destroy the fertile workers. 

Mr. King. Shake the bees into a new hive in 
a new location, and let the bees go back to the 
old hive, and the fertile workers won't be likely 
to get back into the old hive. 

Mr. Furman. Fertile workers lay several eggs 
in a cell, and skip some cells ; but queens lay 
compact. Agree with Mr. King as to the best 
method of getting rid of fertile workers. 

Mr. Hair. Agree with Mr. King. 

Mnth Question .'—^^ Are spiders, wrens and 
king birds friends of the apiarist, in th^ de- 
struction of the bee moth?" 



Mr. White. I don't want any spiders around 
my hives. Have killed and opened king birds, 
and never found any bees. 

Mr. Peters. Thought king birds a benefit. 

Mr. Heald. Had killed king birds and cut 
open their crops and found them filled with 
bees. 

Mr. Barclay. Believe the king bird was a 
friend of the apiarist; but believed the Mi.s- 
souri Fitch would prove more of an euemy to 
the bee than the bee moth. 

Adjourned to IJ o'clock p. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

TentJi Question: — ** What is the best manner 
of rearing queens?" 

Mr. Furman. My manner of rearing queens 
is to form nuclei in the spring by taking one or 
two cards with bees, eggs and brood from a 
populous colony and put in a nuclei hive ; shut 
the bees in and set in the cellar for a day or two. 
Take them fi*om the cellar near sundown and 
let them fly. When the queen hatches examine 
her and see that her wings, legs, &c , are per- 
fect. The next day after the queen is taken 
away insert another queen cell. I keep a rec- 
ord of my doings on the hive. 

Mr. White. Kxperience limited, — raise early 
in season. 

Eleventh Question: — "Can queens be fertil- 
ized in confinement?" 

Mr. White. Have tried Mitchell* s way and 
failed. 

Mr. Furman. I believe it is impossible to do 
it. At the National Beekeepers' Convention 
I offered $500 to any man or woman that would 
come to my apiary and fertili2e fifty queens iu 
confinement for me. 

On the best time to remove bees from winter 
quarters, all who expressed an opinion, said: the 
best time is when there is no more danger of 
injui7 by cold snaps. 

Mr. Furman. Said he marked his hives from 
one up, and kept a book with the pages num- 
bered to correspond with his hives, and used a 
page for each hive. 

On spring feeding Mr. Hair said he used dry 
comb, pouring the feed over it and laying on the 
honey board or tops of frames. Also^ leed rye 
flour. 

Mr. Barclay. Make a feeder six inches square 
of lath, stretch muslin over the top and put 
feed on that ; the bees will suck it through. I 
feed rye flour, also. 

Mr. Furman. Said he was going te feed all 
stocks more. It stimulates them and we get 
strong stocks early. They will brood faster and 
eat more honey, giving room for breeding. 
Feed regularly, every day a little at a time. 

Mr. White. I fed rye flour te twenty swarms 
last spring, and they ate about half a bushel. 

Mr. May. Said he was aware that men took 
rye in its liquid form, and could not see how 
temperance men could conscientiously feed rye 
to bees. 

The followiug resolutions were adopted : 

BesolvSify That to allow bees to winter on their 
summer stands is no better economy than to let 
other stock go unprovided for. 
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Rewlved, That the American people haye 
been thoroughly hombugged by patent bee-hive 
vendors. 

BeMolved, That every bee-culturist ought to 
take one or more bee journals, to the end that 
bee-culture as a science may take that elevated 
position among the industries of the State, that 
is eminently ite due. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of 
this Association be instructed to collect statis- 
tics as to the rise, progress and success of bee- 
culture in the State, and as to its value as a 
source of wealth to individuals and to the State. 

The President, W. H. Furman, at the re- 
quest of the Association, delivered an address 
on bee-culture,— a copy of which was requested 
for publication, but Mr. Furman refused to com- 
ply with the request. 

At the request of Mr. Williams, a committee 
was appointed to prepare a brief and concise 
article on bee-culture, to be published by him in 
a pamphlet he is preparing for gratuitous circu- 
lation among the farmers of the State. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered 
to those papers that gave notice of this meeting ; 
to the C. & N. W. and B. C. R. & M. R. R. for 
reduced fai*e ; to citizens and hotels of Cedar 
Rapids, for reduced charges ; to the City Coun- 
cil for the tree use of the City Hall ; to the 
officers of the Association, for their efficient 
labors ; and last, but not least, to the State 
Board of Agriculture, for offering increa^sed 
premiums for the productions of the apiary. 

There was a large attendance of beekeepers 
at the Association, and the session was a pleas- 
ant and profitable one. 

MEMBBBS' NAMES. 

V. H. Furman, J. M. May, I. J. Rogers, 

C. C. Williams and Abel Evans, Cedar Rapids ; 
Thomas Hare, Lydia Hare, Ida Hare, Eliza 
Hare and Louisa M. Downs, Marion ; D. W. 
Thayer, S. A. Thayer and A. S. Charberson, 
Vinton ; Dr. E. Blakesley, Lizzie Blakesley and 
R O. Peters, Anamosa ; W. M. Lanphear and 
Mr. Sandsbury, Belle Plaine ; W. Hunt and E. 

D. Hazeltine, Center Point ; Ezra Heald and 
Wm. Townsend, West Branch ; A. R. Foster 
and J. B. Thomas, Mt. Vernon ; G. H. White, 
Monticello ; A. J. Laugaman, Blairstown ; E. 
A. King, Jeffei'son ; Hiram Hoagland, Douglas ; 
Geo. W. Barclay, Tipton; Dr. M. Chandler, 
Maquoketa ; Dr. A. B. Mason, Waterloo ; W. 
8. Goodhue, Lisbon ; W. F. Kirk, Muscatine ; 
James Lewis, Sigourney; J. A. Bartholomew, 
Western ; Sarah A. Dodge, Fairfax. 

The next annual meeting of the Association 
will be held at Cedar Rapids, on the third Wed- 
nesday in Januaiy, 1873. 

W. H. FuBMAN, Pres, 
Geo. W. Babclat. 8ee^y, 
A. B. Mason, A$sH See'y, 



In Germany, France and Italy they are settling 
upon a nomenclature for all matters connected 
with bee-keeping. Until we have definite terms 
in English, we shall continue to be diffusive or 
to "beat the air." L. L. L. 



[For the Amerioaa Bm Journal.] 

Italian vs. Blaok Bees. 



It is with profound regret that I read in the 
March number of the Journal that its honored 
editor is no mo^ ; few men have exerted them- 
selves in the bee interest like him ; the fivst to. 
embark in a disinterested bee journal, wholry for 
the good of the beekeeping world. I say disin- 
terested, because all or nearly all who followed 
him with bee publications have axes to grind, and 
publish their papers for the double purpose of 
advertising their own stock of trade, and at the 
same time have others to pay them for doing it. 
Such men are no public benefactors ; the less 
we have to do with them, the better. I am glad 
to learn, that although the head is removed, the 
Journal still lives, and will continue Its monthly 
visits as heretofore. It is, indeed, sorrowful to 
learn that so honorable a member of the bee fra- 
ternity hafi gone ; one upon whom we could rely, 
whose counsel was always pure and unbiased, 
and who was so abundantly able and wilhng to 
enlighten the great body of apiarians of the 
land. PersonaUy, I never became acquainted 
with the deceased, but I have been a constant 
reader of his journal for several years, and I feel 
as though one of my nearest relatives had been 
removed. 

On page 209, March number of the American 
Bee Journal, I find an article by Mr. J. M. 
Marvin, which is a perfect smasher in the bee 
line. I knew that bee science was rapidly being 

Perfected, but that article was so far ahead of all 
e^p read or heard of, that I feel like saying a 
word; 1st, because the repoi*t of a certain bee 
convention made him say that Italian bees did. 
not work in boxes ; that having proper knowl- 
edge, more box honey can be got from Italian 
bees than from black bees, and that he can get 
the extracted honey all put bnck again in boxes. 
K this is so, it is certainly a blessing that few 
men have got that knowledge, for tnen surely, 
would the ]^es suffer. But in my limited expe- 
rience, I find that neither Italians nor black 
bees will store honey in supers until the body of 
the hive is full. I might extract it from the body 
of the hive as often as I pleased, and give the 
bees access to it, they would invariably carry it 
back to the brood chamber again. The instinct 
of the honey bee is to stora its supplies as near 
the bix)od as possible. 

In the next place, he argues that the common 
reason why some fail to get the Italians to work 
as tMll in boxes as the blacks, is because the 
Italians work earlier and later in the season, and 
when the weather is cool, and few bees in the 
hive. I am sorry to say that I could never get 
either the black or Italian bees to store in boxes 
under such circumstances, and if he can, I 
would in connection with a great many other 
bee men, be much obliged if he would give us 
his modiLS operandi in the next Journal. 

He next jumps into Adam Grimm because he 
sjiys box honey is more convenient for transpor- 
tation, and that he, Marvin, is obliged to accom- 
pany his box honey to market in order to prevent 
the railroad or other carriers from stealing, &c. 
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This is not so necessary in extracted honey. He 
says : * * The Arctic explorers or shippers to cold cli- 
mates would certainly choose a well cured, good, 
solid article of extracted honey." Well; suppose 
they do, is that an argument that box honey is 
not preferable, and that it should not be made ? 
Is it not well understood that artificial honey is 
and can be made, and that extracted honey can 
be and often is adulterated, and that many per- 
sons on that account will not buy, much less 
use it?, that extracted honey, even if pure, will 
not sell near as readily or for as good a price as 
box honey ? Mr. Grimm doubtless understands 
perfectly well, and probably acts in a great 
measure upon it, notwithstanding all that Mr. 
Marvin or other men may say. "All dealers 
would certainly dispense with boxes and wax if 
they could acquire the knowledge." (What 
knowledge?^ **And especially in the tropics." 
I would like the gentleman to explain. Again, 
he says : ** How will it be with boxes with wax 
comb." I did not know that the bees made any 
other but wax combs, and as for breaking down 
in cold weather, and moth worms hatching in 
warm climates, the former can be remedied by 
making the boxes of a proper size and secure 
packing, and the latter is no great evil, as honey 
hardly ever stands over long enough to be dam- 
aged in that way. Upon the whole, I think the 
gentleman's article is too highly colored, and 
that very little good is derived by beginners from 
such writings. I, however, must confess that I 
am yet a novice at the business, and have much 
yet to learn. With due regard for all, I hope 
that I have not offended any .one, and sorry, in- 
deed, would I be, if I had. This has been a hard 
winter in our section. Many bees have died, 
and I fear many more, if not attended to, will 
die before the spring arrives. Few bees kept in 
the old-fashioned way, will get over, and I think 
such a season as the lafit, will convince old fogies 
that luck has little to do with successful bee- 
keeping, and that good management and plenty 
of it, (uoue will prove the best luck. 

Wm. Baker. 
Milford Station, Pa., March 16, 1872. 



Dronings. 

Anticipating what some critics may think of 
my desultory comments and questions, I beg 
leave to "take out a patent" on the above 
caption. 

1. Would it not be of great service, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to many of your readers, and especially be- 
ginners, if you would give us every month, a 
brief list of " Hints?" You would in that wav 
save many a tyro from that fearful "too late," 
which so often throws him back a whole year 
in indispensable bee work. You may answer 
^at the latitude of your circulation is so great 
that your " Hints " would not suit all, but as 
your journal is issued with such admirable punc- 
tuality, the first of every month, surely within 
the thirty days, your suggestions would come 
home to every beekeeper from Florida to Maine. 

2. Let me advise my brethren, against transfer- 
ring from box hives to movable frame hives in 



April, or at any time before swarming— unless in- 
deed they have some urgent reason — and it must 
be very urgent to compensate for the almost inevi- 
table loss of brood, danger of robbery, and cer- 
tain delay in swarming, accumulation of honey, 
&c., Ac. Last April I transferred a swarm from 
an old box hive to one of Alley's, and apparently 
with great success, but in a day or two, the 
robbers set in persistently, and I had a long and 
wearisome fight with' them. 1 conquered them 
at last, but the bees did not store one pound of 
surplus until nearly the close of the season. 
When they did get into the side boxes, they 
worked splendidly, but I firmly believe that if 
I had waited until June to trailsfer them, I 
should have done greatly better. 

8 Wont eomebody tell us of a c^ain plan for 
securing straight combs ? I have tilted my 
hives at every practicable angle. I have put in 
the nicest bits of comb guides. I have used 
Colvins' separators, and still "one event con- 
founds them all," the obstinate wretches in the 
majority of oases ^like the Irishman's hog, that 
" ran up all manners of streets ") will run every 
way but up and down ; the only guaranty, as far 
as I know, is to have full sheets of empty comb, 
to alternate with empty frames. 

4. The more attnictive we can make our 
honey, the more salable will it be, obviously. 
In England (as I find from a recent work of 
Alfrod Neighbour's), it is all the fashion to 
secure honey in glasses, most of them with flat 
tops, of various sizes, some of them with aper- 
tures of three inches in the tops to allow the 
passage of the bees to and frpm upper glasses, 
they have (in most of them) wntilating tubes, 
which would soon be useless eo nomine^ on ac- 
count of propolis, but would answer admirably 
as nuclei for the combs. These glasses need not 
be of first quality, and if ordered in sufficient 
quantities, might be furnished (I should think) 
at such rat«s as would justify us in ^sing them 
largely. Nine purchasers out of ten would pre- 
fer to pay the additional price, especially for 
that particular pattern of ^lass, which being 
fiat topped (and provided with a lid), can be 
inverted, placed upon the table, and when empt- 
ied, could be used until next spring as an ordi- 
nary preserve jar. I would cheerfully furnish 
this book to you, Mr. Editor, if you think well 
enough of my suggestions to have the illustra- 
tion of these glasses transferred to the Journal. 
They could readily be gotten up in time for the 
honey season. 

6. I have heard that the editor of our Jour- 
nal has translated the full works of Huber, with 
notes and appendix, bringing the science up to 
the present day. If so, let us start a subsciip- 
tiou list, and intist upon the publication. I 
offer the modest sum of ten dollars to begin 
with. B. 

»«♦ 

In some seasons bees will get very little honey 
from the white clover, although all the conditions 
are apparently favorable. In the same way, Ital- 
ian bees will in some seasons get little or no 
honev from the second crop of red clover, while 
in others they will ntore largely fVom this source^ 
while black bees are losing weight. 
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[for Wnicner's American Bee Joarnal.] 

A Well Assumed Moral Indignation I 



That our readers may judge impartially, we 
insert Mr. H. A. King's reply to our personal of 
March last. 

The Defence Of Mr. L. Against "Misrepresenta- 
tion." 



*' Whom the gods would destroy tbej first make mad." 

For more than a year past, we have been the object 
of the grossest misrepresentations and the vilest in- 
sinuations, but up to the time of Mr. Wagner's death, 
Mr. Langstroth himself had maintained bis usual 
digrnifled position In this controversy. But " how are 
the mighty fallen." Scarcely were the funeral servi- 
ces of Mr. Wagner ended, when Mr. L. seized his pen, 
and descending far below the plane of common re- 
spect, gives vent to a tirade of foul aspersions and 
dack Insinuations while under the influence of a well 
assumed '' moral Indignation." 

For this furious outburst, which he says some of 
his readers may think is overdone and '* will recoil up- 
on himself," he pleads as an excuse, what he calls our 
'' December utterances'* against him, and that a sa- 
cred duty to the late Mr. Wagner demanded it. Mr. 
L. must bare carelessly neglected the imperative call 
of duty, or else this is only an excuse, for his article 
contains no defence of Mr. W., nor a reply to any- 
thing said against him ; and Mr. Fisher, Jr., one of 
Langstroth & Otis's attorneys, pronounced our De- 
cember article *' a fair and genteel discussion on the 
subject." We believe it has been Mr. L.'s policy 
from the first to have others keep up a steady flre 
against us, hoping to secure our defeat, and eventu- 
ally our service in his behalf. About a year since he 
said that if he had been connected with a man like 
us, he would have done well; and not long after- 
wards, he said to us, ** with your energy, you would 
have made a fortune out of my patent." We replied 
by telling him that in view of hU course, in refusing 
to compromise, we should give him the benefit of all 
the energy he gave us credit for. 

Our success in obtaining testimony invalidating his 
patent, caused a change in his tactics. If we could 
not be forced to capitulate by warfare, perhaps our 
desire for peace, and supposed love of money might 
induce us to give them the victory. Hence a share of 
the spoils, and a union with such illustrious men was 
tendered to us. The dishonorable terms of compro- 
mise to secure a union and an extension were re- 
jected, but the proposition admonished us of our 
duty in another direction. We acted promptly and 
energetically, and not without success, as the pen of 
Mr. L. has well proven. 

We believe these are the acts which have driven 
him to desperation. He has become convinced that 
the proposed union cannot be efiected, and now he 
** will hold no terms with such a man." There is 
nothing more to bo gained, and as he alone is left, he 
will have the satisfaction of dealing the deadly blows ' 
of revenge, himself. We told Mr. Otis that they had 
no one to blame but themselves, for they refused to 
compromise when we could have done so honorably, 
for then we had not the thousandth part of the evi- 
dence we now have, against Mr. L.'s claims, but we 
never could have united with any one to collect black- 
mall from the honest beekeepers of the land. We 
would not Intimate that Mr. L. himself has ever done 
this, for we will make no insinuations against his 
character. Our editorial written at Washington be- 



fore we had heard of Mr. L.*s accl.lent, or Mr. W's 
death, closed with the following words : 

Bat as we "aid before, bo we still say, we have no ill will 
towards Mr. WagDer, or Otis, aad that we liave the same Iclod 
regards for Mr. Langstroth, that we have ever manifested. 
And we stand ready, as soon as the oonflictia over, to do more 
for him than we ever proposed to do. 

He refuses to give credit to our Christian character 
and non-resistant principles, and labors to convince 
his readers, that our heart is full of malice towards 
him. He says we boast of our religions devotion, 
and as proof, quotes the following, from a biographical 
sketch of our life, published In the Phrtnologieal Jour^ 
naly February, 1871, and leaves his readers to Infer, 
that the language Is our own : 

Actire ont-of-door exerdse having now restored the heattli 
of Mr. KiDg, his impulses of dnty, again called him to the 
home missionary field. A peoall<irltr In his labor, was that 
he never received any pay for his ministerial work, not ev*»u 
fur traveling expenses, when called to Joarney for the beneflc 
of his fellow men, many miles by rail. This has given him 
great power with skeptical minds, since they conld uoc 
question the purity of his motives, and the sincerity of his 
purposes. 

The business, however, to which he gave such impetus, 
now l>egan to feel the effects of his absence, and yleldlug to a 
strong outside pressure, u|K>n mature delil>enUlou, he decided 
to return to his buslnoM, under theHolemn row that he would 
use all his surplus iucome to advance (he holy work to which 
he had devoted his youth. 

Mr. L. may well quote : 

Alas for the rarity of Christian charity, 

for his whole article— especially at this point — Is a 
sad, but forcible illustration of its truth. It is a com- 
mon fault of biographers to praise too much, but it 
is not common for men of Mr. L.'s standing, to wan- 
der so far from the subject of controversy to obtain 
matter to Injure the ^tersonal character of his oppo« 
nent. If these are his best weapons, and his cause is 
to be maintained by poetical quotations, works of 
fiction and attacks upon our personal character, 
weak indeed must be his position against those who 
he Imagines are bis opponents and maligners. 

We thank Mr. L. for his just criticism on our ex- 
tract from the Cleveland paper concerning Mr. Moon's 
invention of movable fi^ines. We quoted the report 
of most of the speeches from the Cleveland papers 
and put In that quotation without thinking that we 
were reporting It, officially, as secretary of the North 
American Beekeeper's Association. Mr. L. is also 
entitled to our thanks, for calling our attention to our 
announcement that we should not be a candidate for 
any office. By the solicitation of friends we concluded 
to allow our name to be used lest our opponents 
should claim that our refusal was evidence of fears of 
the result. We inform Mr. L. that the quotation 
from our Journal, where we are represented as 
saying that Huber used the preteru ttyU of frames, is 
a typographical error, as the context shows that it 
should read " section style." 

The quotation about ** bottomless pit," is itself a 
quotation from one of the attacks made on us a year 
ago. Mr. L.'s reply to Baron Von Berlcpsch we trust 
wiU meet a response trom that gentleman, and if so, 
the extent of our Infiuence in the preparation of his 
** Declaration" will be exhibited, as well as the sup- 
posed discrepancies noticed in the Bienemeitung, 

Mr. King's complaints of ''gross misrepresen- 
tations and vile insinuations'^ unsustained by 
any facts, come with very bad grace from the man 
who was the first aggressor in this controversy. 
Not until February, 1^71, did Mr. Wagner call 
attention to the woitlilessness of his patents — 
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while in December, 1870, Mr. King 
to the convention at Indianapolis, 

" R. C. Ot!», of Wisconsin is publicly making many 
false statements to defeat onion at Cincinnati. Mr. 
Otis Is no true friend to Mr. Langstroth." (See Am. 
B. J., Feb., 1871, p. 172.) 

We call special attention to Mr. King's un- 
qualified admission that up to last March, ''Mr. 
Langstroth had maintained his usual dignified 
position in this controversy.*' Our course, how- 
ever highly appreciated, was no protection 
against liis insinuations of bnbery, fraud and 
personal dishonor ; nor firom his very vn-digni- 
fied sneers. The public will judge whether we 
have vindicated our friend by discharging "the 
sacred duty that was laid upon us of exposing" 
his calumniators. We have never attempted to 
infiuence any one to attack the character Of Mr. 
King. 

One year ago, in the presence of one of Mr. 
Otis' attorneys, we told Mr. King that his hives, 
in our opinion, had nothing of special value not 
covei*ed by our patent ; and that if at the begin- 
ning of his apiarian career he had honestly taken 
hold of our invention instead of infringing upon 
it, he might by his energy have made a fortune 
for us both. We think so still. 

As we have never desired any compromise, but 
have sought in every legitimate way to bring the 
suit to a trial, our readers will place the proper 
estimate upon Mr. King's assertions, inferences, 
and conjectures on this subject. 

Strong professions, of a desire to guard the 
public against "black mail," are suspicious, 
wiieu made by one who has never remonstrated 
against the ** beveled edge comb-guide" fraud, 
and who is engaged in selling ** rights*^ to a hive 
which, while claiming to iS covered by three 
patents, uses with some petty exceptions, the 
patented features of none of them. 

Mr. King says that a year ago "he had not 
the thousandth part of the evidence against the 
Langstroth patent that he now has ; " and yet he 
then informed us that the foreign evidence, if put 
into proper shape, was enough. Discerning 
men, gauging his necessities in the suit by his 
"year of tons" in Europe and Ameiica, will 
only laugh wben he calls my claims "ridicu- 
lous ;" they can never believe that he piles such 
Pelions upon Ossas, in the way of testimony, 
out of mei'C zeal for works of supererogation 1 

We want no charity from Mr. King, but if the 
courts decide that he has our money we shall be 
glad to get it. 

Until Mr. King says that the revelation to the 
whole world of that "solemn vow" was unau- 
thorized by him, he cannot be acquitted of the 
charge of violating the Master's precepts. 

In the supplement to the January, 1871, No. 
of his paper, Mr. King began this controversy 
through the press, by devoting nearly three col- 
umns to a bitter attack upon the personal and 
business character of Mr. Otis. He prefaced it 
with this declaration: "It has been a rule of 
our life that when we could not speak well of a 
man, we would say nothing about him. We do 
not now propose to violate this nile" — and yet 
be scrupled not to insinuate that Mr. Otis had 



been guilty of bribery and fraud, and makes 
this fling at his religious character : " We once 
reproved him, and should judge from his an- 
swer that he formerly belonged to a Christian 
church, but is now living in a backslidden state. ^' 
Can a man who with loud professions of lofty 
morality, thus assails the good name of a busi- 
ness competitor, feel surprised that the purity of 
his motives should be questioned, or that men 
should think that while he "prays cream, he 
lives only skim milk ? " 

That our readers may see how little of extract 
or quotation, and how much of a desire to injure 
us,. there is in that part of his report which we 
criticized, we give the language which he used. 
After describing "a beautiful honey pyramid 
which Mr. Moon had placed upon the rresidenfis 
table," he says : 

" An article appeared In one of the Cleyeland 
papers next day, to the effect that ihe beekeepers of 
America were greatly indebted to Mr. Moon for the 
first Invention of movable comb frames in America, 
which have been used In varions forms since their 
first Invention by him In 1888. Although we did not 
know of its Intended publication there until we saw 
it In the paper, yet we speak advisedly when we say 
that the movable frame, with narrow top bars sus- 
pended on rabbits, with shallow chamber, etc., should 
be called the * Moon Frame." 

If Mr. King still ** thanks us for our just criti- 
cism," will he show it by retmcting his charge 
that we violated the generous confidence reposed 
in us by those two conventions, or must we 
accept his recognition of our previous " dignified 
position," as a full withdrawal of all chaises up 
to the date of that March personal ? 

Mr. Kiug's failure to answer grave charges, 
while he carefully vindicates his historical accu- 
racy from a typographical error, is very sugges- 
tive, of that " interpolated ihe.^* 

We are quite willing to wait for the Baron's 
explanation of the supposed discrepancies. 

"J. well asfiumed moral indignation P^ Mr. 
King may yet have occasion to say : " These are 
a few of the nnpleasantest words pen ever put 
to paper." 

iStretched wounded and helpless on our bed, 
the best of friends had died in an adjoining 
room : instead of his genial morning saluta- 
tions, came sudden word that he was danger- 
ously ill, followed in a few minutes by the 
terrible announcement that he was dead. Mr. 
King coming (as he himself takes pains to 
inform the public) to that house of sorrow — 
need we say unbidden and most unwelcome — 
learned by his intrusion all these facts from our 
own lips ; was, therefore, personally acquainted 
with the circumstances under which we wrote— 
heard that there was no likeness of our departed 
friend, and that we had not been able to take 
even a last look at his remains ; knew further 
how soon after that visit there came to that 
afflicted family the accusations which appeared 
in the Indianapolis Journal. What need alas 1 
was there on our part of any pretended moral in^ 
dignation? and what a revelation does this man 
make of himself by his cruel suggestion ! 

If we did step beyond the limits which wo had 
previously assigned to ourselves in this contro- 
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versy ; if our facts were too strong to require 
any aid from epithets and comparisons how- 
ever true and however obviously suggested — let 
our readers *'put themselves in our place," and 
picture the tragical circumstances under which 
we wrote. 

In all this controversy, Mr. King has given hi$ 
read'r% only hia own side; while we have obeyed 
the almost sacred injunction *^audire alteram 
parU/n" '* to hear the other side," so truly em- 
bodied in Mr. Wagner's manly ofifer, and have 
given our readers both sides ; so that if any injus- 
tice should be done, the bane and the antidote 
might go together; Only an honest cause could 
a£fbrd this. 

Loathing the necessity which forced upon us 
these personal controversies, we again express 
the hope that they may be referred for settle- 
ment to the only impartial Tribunal. 

L. L. Lakgbtboth. 

WashingPjn, B. a, April, 1872. 



[For tho Amorlcaa Bee JoarnaL] 

Dysentery in Bees. 

The winter just closing has been one of the 
most disastrous to bee-culture ever known in 
this State. I am of opinion that two-thirds of 
all the bees in this pai*t of the State have died. 
Some beekeepers have lost all, and others have 
lost more than half. I have fared better than 
most others, having lost only five out of 
seventeen colonies, and only two of them by 
disease. The other three were smothered by a 
heavy sleet on newly'-fallen snow. The disease 
that has carried off so many bees is what is 
termed dysentery. I n most cases plenty of honey 
has been left in the hives. 

I have been of opinion, since the disease first 
manifested itself, that it was caused by an in- 
ferior quality of honey gathei*ed from the honey- 
dew that was so abundant last summer and fall. 
Honey-dew is produced by several kinds of 
aphides. That which was so abundant in this part 
of the country last season was the product of the 
white cottony looking insects called beech lice. 
Much of the honey stored from July to Novem- 
ber was from this source, for it continued to be 
abundant even after the first severe frosts. Per- 
haps, if the winter had been mild like the pre- 
ceding one, so that the bees could have had a 
good fly occasionally, they would have lived, 
notwithstanding the poor quality of the honey. 
I was confirmed in the opinion that the honey- 
dew predisposed the bees to disease by visiting, 
on yesterday, a neighborhood where there is no 
beech timber. There I found that the bees are 
wintering as well as could be desired, no colonies 
having teen lost, and all seeming to be in a per- 
fectly neal thy condition. 

If the honey had been extracted from the 
combs last fall, and the bees fed with sugar 
syrup until they had enough to winter them, 
they would, no doubt, have been in far better 
condition this spring. 

M. Maiun. 

New CasUe, Ind., March 1, 1872. 



[For the Americau Bee Joarnal.] 

The Winter in Michigan. 

The past winter has been vei'v disastrous to 
the beekeeping fraternity of Michigan, for 
throughout the State there has been a fearfUl 
fatality among the bees. 

I have heard from several counties^ and from 
all alike comes the doleful report of dysentery 
and death. We at the college have lost nine 
colonies, while many more unlucky still have 
from forty to one hundred deceased colonies. 

Tlie cause generally assigned for this fatality 
is the unparalleled severity of the winter. But 
as the symptoms are the same in every case, 
viz., much thin uncapped honey, sour and other- 
wise unwholesome to the taste, in all the lifeless 
hives, besmeared combs, and intolerable stench. 
We believe the cause to be the same in all cases, 
and think it as evident that it results from sour 
honey. 

Our bees that have died were fixed for winter 
quarters the last of October. 

We then noticed that there was a good deal of 
uncapped honey, but as it seemed sweet, we 
believed it would thicken, and be capped over 
before we should put them into the cellar. 

We took considerable honey away, and were 
rather careful to take that which was nicely 
capped over to keep for spring feeding. We 
have a fine dry cellar, and have always had ex- 
cellent success in wintering, so we passed the 
winter away from the college, without the least 
foreboding as to the welfare of our beautiful 
three-striped Italians. But a sad prospect 
awaited our return, our bees then appearing as 
stated above. Why the flowers of the past 
autumn should have yielded thin honey, which 
the bees should regard as unworthy of being 
capped, I think a mystery. If the season had 
been wet, instead of unprecedentedly dry, I think 
it would have seemed more explainable. 

Last summer we used the two most excellent 
honey extractors, the Peabody and St. Charles, 
Illinois, machine, and extracted, I believe, from 
seven colonies enough to pay for either machine. 
If we had thrown out the thin honey in the fall 
and sold it, buying and feeding coffee sugar, 
a la Novice, I am sure we might still have our 
bees, thus saving $90. If all our apiarists had 
done the same, thousands of dollars would have 
been saved to our State. 

Apropos to machines, I would say that no 
apiarist can afford to be without a mel-extractor. 
We also found Dr. Davis' queen nursery most 
serviceable. 

I cannot close this article without speaking 
my commendation of the neat Peabody Extrac- 
tor, the St. Charles machine, rendered easy to 
wo|;k and admirably by the gearing, and Dr. 
Davis' queen nursery, which is invaluable in 
helping us to raise and keep our queens without 
trouble or danger. 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Michigan. 



Where did Noah preserve the bees during the 
flood ? In the ark-hives. 
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[For the AmeriCMa Bee Joarnal.] 

Doctors' Differenoes— Swarms and Strong Stocks. 

The beginner in beekeeping meets with much 
to perplex him in the contradictory statements 
of those looked upon as '' masters.'' I had con- 
cluded that on hiving a swarm, it was desirable 
to have it on its stand as soon as possible, other- 
wise the bees would mark the new location and 
adlieie to it. In February number J. Butler re- 
commends that swarms intended to be returned 
should be kept hived until after sunset. Will he 
oblige us by stating why this is necessary, and 
what is done with them from the time of hiving 
until they are returned? Will he also state 
what basket hives are ? I have also thought 
that the great desideratum for safe wintering is 
strong stocks, but now comes Mr. Hosmer, at 
the Cleveland Convention, with the theory that 
all stocks should be reduced to one-quart, pi*e- 
paratory to going into winter quarters. To suc- 
ceed, I presume this small quantity of bees must 
have peculiar management. 

Ekquireb. 

Carlton^ Ontario, March, 1872. 



Glycerine as Bee Feed and to Prevent Candying. 

Mr. Editor :~In December number you state 
that glycerine is useful for the above purposes. 
What should be its price ? In one town, I am 
told, 40 to 75 cents per pound, and am assured 
that both samples are pure. .If glycerine will 
prevent sugar syrup from candying, might it not 
be added to the honey for the same pui*pose? I 
find that honey heated by being kept in boiling 
water, does not candy as long as it is kept in a 
dark vessel, but on its being drawn iu glass ves- 
sels it candies directly. 

Enquirer. 

Ontario, Canada, February, 1872. 



Fertilizing Queens in Oonfinement. 

Messrs. Editors :— You will allow me through 
the columns of your May number to answer the 
queries of brothers Nesbit and Gardner, in re- 
gard to fertilizing queens in confinement. I 
Would have done so through the April number, 
but my March number did not come to hand in 
time, not having received it until the 14th, and 
you require all communications to be sent in by 
the 15th. J'Oth brothers Nesbit and Gardner 
ask about the same questions in substance. 
Ist. Why do you place sweetened water in old 
combs on a shelf in the top end of the fertilizing 
room, if the workers are not allowed to fly? 
Answer : The drones become weary of flying, 
and very many of them will alight on this shelf, 
and there find something to refresh them ; we 
are apprized of the fact that drones are not in 
the habit of taking refreshments from home. 
2d. Why do I plank or board up the sides of the 
house two feet ? Answer : We do not think a 
house six feet high is high enough ; does not 



give sufficient heic^ht for them to fly, unless you 
run your tent pole mgh in the centre. A smooth 
dirt floor might do as well as boards ; we prefer 
the boards. 3d. Why do we put the dark calico 
over the top? Answer: To prevent the direct 
rays of the sun from creating too great heat upon 
the nucleus boxes. If the house could be ar- 
ranged in the shade (not too much) of a tree or 
trees, common brown cotton may be used. 
4th. Is there no chances of queens entering the 
wrong nucleus, and destroying each other? 
Answer : We never had one killed in this way ; 
we mark our boxes differently, by painting, or 
by pieces of different colored paper. Now, Mr. 
Editor, we have, we believe, answered the En- 
quirers satisfactorily, and will simply add, that 
all apiarians who decide to build a fertilizer ac- 
cording to m> plan, must carry out the whole plan 
as I have attempted to fully describe it through 
the journals. There is no doubt but some will 
fail, as I have before stated. Men love to add to 
or take from what they read : my motto is to 
fully carry out what I read, and if I fail at flrst, 
I consider all the circumstances, and fi-equently 
find that I was to blame. We are aware that 
there are a few doubting Thomas's We are 
awaro that there are men who will doubt even 
what their eyes see. Such men are presump- 
tuoiw, and do not like to admit the fact that 
Other men can experiment and bring new things 
to light. The world is full of such. 

Will. R. King. 
Franklin, Ky. 



[For the Ani«riciia Bee Jonro*!.] 

On Sngar Symp for Wintering Bees. 

In March number, pag3 212, Mr. L. L. Lang- 
stroth says : Novice's observation shown to me 
by Mr. Wagner, that bees when wintered on 
sugar syinip, in their flrst flight do not discharge 
their fceces like those fed on honey, is entirely 
new to me, &c. Novice, in his article on page 
198, says : ** We have read in the Journal of some 
such occurrence, but have always had a little 
doubt about their first flight in spring not show- 
ing some discolored spots on the clean snow, but 
now we have verified it sure." We were the one 
tliat Novice did not believe, or, in other words, 
the writer that he somewhat doubted. When 
we made such a statement in the American Bee 
Journal (we think it was in the American Bee 
Journal, but are not sure), we expected that but 
very few would believe us ; but it was a fact, and 
belief or unbelief does not alter facts. The cry 
now comes up from any quantity of correspon- 
dents, that their bees are all dead, or have the bee 
cholera, &c., «&c. The reader is already aware, 
if he has followed us in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, that we do not believe that bee cholera, or 
dysentery as it is called, is a contagious disease. 
It is caused by improper food and improper ven- 
tilation. Remove the cause; allow the bees a 
purifying flight, and there is no more disease. 
Last spring was very dry in some localities, and 
there was large quantities of insect honey dew. 
In the absence of other forage, the bee:) stored 
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considerable qaantities of it, and in many locali- 
ties there was considerable late thin honey stored, 
and again in many cases, the bees were left on 
tbeir summer stands, improperly prepared for 
winter, and the winter set in extra cold and 
early. The hives were filled with frost in every 
part (except in the cluster of bees), caused by 
the breath of the bees, and the first moderate 
weather melts and moistens up the hive, and also 
the honey to a certain extent. 

Now, in reply to the note on page 212, we 
never tried emptying their honey, only 8t]||gested 
the plan. Our suggestions to correspfi^uts 
are : If the cholera, or bee dtiea*^,, as yMca^X 
it, is caused by tlie insect honey stored In the 
hive, the remedy is to watch the souroes fifom 
which your bees are gathering ^heir supply and 
extract all this insect honey, mxd feed either 
^ood honey for winter, or sugar sy^p. If caused 
by thin watery lioney, extract all f^0 evaporate 
by heat and feed it back again. I hold that 10 
lbs. of good thick honey is better than 30 lbs. 
of thin, watery stu^T; or, in other words, 10 lbs. 
of good honey, of the proper density, will go 
further towards wintering a swarm of bees than 
80 lbs. of thin, watery honey. We have actu- 
ally wintered swarms on the summer stands in 
an open bee shed and in an. old-fashioned straw 
hiTe, when we lived in Lower Canada, where 
they were confined to the hive by the weather 
fi*om the Ist of October until the 20th day of 
April (nearly 7 montlis). and at times during the 
winter the mercury was 40« below zero. Don*t 
tell us that bees freeze to death in cold weather, 
when they are in a proper condition, for we shall 
doubt your word afj^r our experience, even worse 
than Novice doubted ours. On their first fiight, 
the bees did not even speck the snow one parti- 
cle. We have wintered on the summer stands 
in Wisconsin, with just as good results in the 
Dutch hive. Those bees were wintered on good 
honey. We had no extractors in those days. 
Honey gathered in good weather, from white 
clov.er in June, or from basswood in July, is 
good enough for bees to winter on provided it is 
stored by a good strong stock, with plenty of 
nursing bees or evaporatora. For in such a stock 
it IS evaporated sufficiently befoi*e bein^ sealed 
up. The reader will recollect, that with our 
first season's operations with -the Hruschka, we 
stated that we had two stocks of black bees, 
and their honey was thin and wateiy, while 
honey gathered from the same source and at the 
same time by the Italians, was extra thick ; we 
hastily and erroneously came to the conclusion 
that the difference iu the breed of bees caused 
that difference, but another season's operations 
has convinced us that it is or was the condition 
that the stock was in at tlie time of gatheiing the 
honey. For illustration, take a large stock of 
all old bees (a stock that has been queenless for 
quite a while, and that has but very few nursing 
bees and no brood), and they will gather honey 
rapidly in a flush time, but their honey will b^ 
thin and watery, or imperfectly evaporated. We 
occasionally have cool, wet seasons, and none of 
the hon^y that is stored is of good quality for 
wintering pui*po6es. I think* it was Mr. Marvin, 
of St. Charles, HI., that suggested, or had actu- 



ally tried the experiment of extracting as fast as 
gathered, and evaporated by heat. At all events, 
this experiment should be tried, as it would in- 
increase the yield of honey per stock wonderfully 
in time of basswood bloom. In an article on 
wintering bees on their summer stand, we will 
give our views on preventing the accumulation 
of frost in the hive. 

Elibha Gallup. 
Orchard, Iowa. 



[For tbe American Bee Joura&l.] 

The " New Idea " Bee Hive. 



Mr. Gallup, in the Journal for March, page 208, 
in an article on his "Twin Hive,*' says: **Mr. 
D. L. Adair has worked his sections in this 
manner for years, if we rightly understand him." 
With some little difference iu details, I have, 
and it gives me pleasure to confirm most of the 
conclusions that friend Gallup has arrived at, but 
I think I have got the thiug a little more perfect 
than he has. I, as long as two years ago, re- 
moved all cross-partitions iu the hive, and now 
have one continuous chamber from 3 to 4 feet 
long, having discovered that they destroyed the 
unity of the colony, and that the queen would 
confine herself to fewer sheets of comb, and at 
the same time, and be mora prolific when she 
could have it all compactly together. Her brood 
nest is made to occupy the middle of the cham- 
ber, while the ends are filled out with pure solid 
lioney. The centre board or division, I find to 
be a positive injury, besides which, as Mr. Gal- 
lup uses it, it is covered by Albert Kelsey's 
patent, which I used ten years ago, and dis- 
carded^on account of this very division board. 
The hive is simpler without the division, and 
will be found to work better. Without going 
into details, I will just say that this arrangement 
of hive proves with me to be more perfectly 
adapted to the instincts and wants of the bee 
than any I have seen. It is the only reliable 
plan for conti'olling swarming. It renders the 
mel-extractor useless for securing the greatest 
profit, as nearly as much honey can be secured 
in the comb as can be obtained by the honey 
machine, and will sell for three times as much 
per pound. By the use of the continuous cham- 
ber» and the unity of the colony thereby secured, 
I find I can secuie three times as much honey as 
by any arrangement that requires the surplus 
to be deposited in boxes separated from the 
brood nest. I have in press a small book, in- 
tended to explain the theory on which the 
" New Idea Hive " is based. 

D. L. Adaiiu 

Hav>6i9iU6y Ky, 



We learn from several prominent beekeepers 
that if our suggestions in the last No. about 
using the Hruschka^ to empty thin honey, in 
the Fall, could have been made last September, 
many colonies which have died of dysentery 
might have been saved. L. L. L. 
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[For the American Bee Joamal.] 

36 Peeders. 



I have seen seyeral kinds of bee-feeders de- 
scribed in your Journal, but I think I have the 
cheapest and the best, and as it will soon be 
time to set our bees out fVom their winter quar- 
ters and feed liquid sweets for early breeding, I 
will try to describe my feeder, so that any one 
can make it. 

As I use the Lan^troth hive, I will describe 
it for that kind of hive. Take a bottom board 
from a common honey box, about 5 by 6 inches 
squai'e and | of an inch thick ; for the bottom 
nail blocks | inch high around the entrance in 
the bottom, then nail on sides two inches high, 
then run melted beeswax in the joints, to make 
it water tight, then tack small strips from the 
top of the blocks around the entrance, slanting 
hsMk to the bottom for the bees to walk out on, 
then set it over a hole on the honey board, pour 
in your feed, lay on a glass cover, so that by 
lifting the top of the hive, you can see when the 
feeder is out. 

A. M. H. 

AdanUf 111. 



Deab Bbb Journal .-—With sorrow we read 
the account of the death of that most estimable 
citizen and naturalist, your founder, Samuel 
Wagner. Sad news, indeed, the March number 
carries to the beekeepers of our land. His place 
will not be easily filled. Not being personally 
aoquainted with Mr. Wagner, little did we think 
he had lived beyond his three score and ten, for 
** its vigorous editorials,'* which were generally 
short, but pointed and always instructive, did 
not show a man who had lived beyond his allotted 
days. » 

To his energy and intelligence, as much or 
more than any one man, beekeeping has in a 
few years been elevated from an uncertain, mys- 
terious and ignorant business to a systematic, 
scientific, and remunerative occupation. 

He was respectful and courteous to those he 
deemed honest, and his criticisms, though often 
severe, were just, and although modest, he 
shrank not to expose, with cutting woixls, the 
noisy drones and pretenders in our gi*eat human 
hive. He certainly was a good judge of human 
nature. 

To benefit his fellow men seemed to be the 
bent of his mind. He did not live for the pres- 
ent alone, and many generations will have come 
and passed away before the name of Samuel 
Waffner will be forgotten, but ** the silver cord 
has been loosed, ' * and 

" Like crowded forest-trees we stand, 

And somo arc mark'd to fall ; 
The axe will smite at God's commaod, 
And soon shall smite us all." 

W. P. H. 
MurfreOboro, Tenn., March 14^ 1872. 



Italian bees, as a general rule, build more 
drone or storo comb than black bees. - 



[For the American Bee Joaraal.] 

Wmtering Bees. 

In reply to Novice, vol. 7, No. 8, p. 180, we 
did not give that swarm any brood or younfi" 
bees. It was all the proceeds of one queen, and 
February 12th, 1872, that swarm is on its sum- 
mer stand, and the queen is putting in her best 
licks, considering the season of the year. But 
comparatively few beekeepers yet know what a 
queen can do, providing we keep removing the 
sealed brood to the outside, and give her empty 
comb at just right intervals in the centre of the 
duster for h^ to breed in. We tried Mr. 
Hazen's plan of giving brood to make up large 
swarms (U anee, and we know by experience that 
if we cannot have our stocks in condition for 
storing surplus, without that plan, it is an ex- 
cellent one, for extra large swarms are what we 
want for storing surplus, whether in boxes or for 
the extractor. 

We are wintering our large hives on the sum- 
mer stands, and thus far, Febiniary 15th, 1872, 
we are highly pleased with the results. We un- 
derstand that Quinby & Root, Mr. Hethering- 
ton, A. H. Hart, and several other prominent 
northern beekeepers, have adopted that method, 
and why should we not? 

We have to thank Mr. C. C. Yanduzen, of 
Sproutbrook, N. Y. (who took the trouble to 
call on us over a year ago), for valuable hint« on 
that head. Many beekeepers have no good cel- 
lars, and it is not always convenient to build 
special repositories. Then again, if all our bees 
are in the cellar, and the house takes fire and 
bums down, away go our littto pets. Further- 
more, our southern beekeepers must have hives 
that can be wintered on the summer stand. It is 
as absurd to tell him (when he has no ice) to put 
ice in his cellar to keep it cool, as it is to tell a 
northern beekeeper to rub his hives with peach 
leaves, to make his bees stay in the hives, when 
there are no peach trees near him. 

EusHA Gallup. 



[For the American Bee Jonrnal.] 

Oorrespondence. 

Mr. Editor : I have lost seven stocks this 
winter, bv some disease I know nothing about. 
They died suddenly, with plenty of honey. They 
were in a wai*m house, well ventilated. Has it 
visited the apiaries of any of the readers of the 
Journal, and, if it has, can they tell me how it 
can be avoided ? there seems to have been an epi- 
demic among bees, this last winter in this dis- 
trict. C. E. WiDBMER. 

Cumberland, Md., March 25, 1872. 

Bees that were left out of dooi*s have wintered 
very poorly in this section. One-third have 
died. Honey was poor. The dysentery affected 
them badly. March 24th, and it is snowing 
very hard. Please find enclosed a small amount 
and continue the Journal. We could not do 
without it. The sad news that we received in 
the last number of the Bee Journal of the death 
of Saumel Wagner was shocking. I could hardly 
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Toake it appear that it was our old Editor, until 
I read it over two or three times, but may the 
Journal prosper as ever. 
Minna, W. N. Rowley. 

I like the Bee Journal more and more, it 
seems as if every number was better. I hope 
it will still continue to grow in the minds of the 
bee-keeping public, and that all interested will 
do all they can to increase its circulation both 
at home and abroad. Bees in this vicinity are 
wintering rather poorly. I think a great many 
colonies are as weak now, in numbers as they 
have been in former times, the Ist of April. Most 
of the bees in this vicinity are wintered on their 
summer stands, with no more protection than 
in the summer ; the consequence is, a great 
many come out warm days and fall down on the 
snow and die. I think more bees are lost this 
•way, here, than in any other way, except by 
foul brood. 

Bee-keeping in this vicinity is not progressing 
any more than it was five years ago. L^st Sep- 
tember I was traveling in the West. I had the 
pleasure of visiting the apiary of Mr. Adam 
Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis. I must say that I 
never saw a nicer lot of honey gathered from 
any apiary than that of Mr. Grimm's ; and here 
I had a good chance to see his Italian bees 
and his method of queen raising and shipping 
queens, &c. 

I also called on Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Adam 
Furbringer to see their bees and I found none 
but Italians in my travels around Jefferson, so 
that all of tlu) queens reared by Mr. Grimm 
were pure and mated with Italian drones. I 
saw some of the finest productive Italian queens 
I ever saw at Mr. Grimm's apiary ; full swarms 
of Italians. If I were to purchase Italian bees 
or queens, I would as soon set them of Mr. 
Grimm as to send to Italy. With the advantages 
he has, I think his queens and bees are equally 
as pure and productive as any that can be found 
in any country. I came away well pleased with 
my visit and was well paid for my journey to 
Wisconsin, and hope I may live to take another 
trip out there again. D. W. Fletohbb. 

Lamingville, If. F., March 12, 1872. 

The summer of 1871 was the poorest season 
for bees ever known in this part of the country. 

No swarms and very little honey from the 
black bees. Our Italians swarmed iome as a 
matter of course, but had to be swarmed back 
again in the fall or strengthened from other 
stocks. 

We broke up quite a numbei^ of black stocks 
and divided their honey and bees among other 
stocks that were deficient. 

Our bees are in winter quarters yet. We 
have not been into the cellar since about the first 
of December. 

From appearances they will remain where 
they are for two weeks yet. G. H. Bowerkan. 

Bloomfleldy Ontario^ April 1, 1872. 

It has been the worst season here in Central 
Michigan since November last— that I ever 



knew, and I have not been without bees for 
three months in fifty-three years. I commenced 
the winter with 76 swarms, and have lost just 
one-half that number. Yet I have been more 
fortunate than most other beekeepers, as some 
have lost all, while others have lost from 80 to 90 
per cent, on their investment. I attribute it to 
a combination of causes : 1st. Bees filled the 
body of their hives in June and July with a large 
amount of honey, leaving no room in the brood 
comb for their queens to deposit eggs for rearing 
workers, to supply the loss of superannuated 
bees. 2d. The weather was so cold for five 
months, that bees could not fiy out at all to dis- 
charge the fsBces, and consequently many died. 
This retention of their fseces produced cholera, 
as was shown by the besmearing of their hives 
and combs. 

Now one word in favor of the ^Italians. My 
bees are mostly of that species, having bred 
from the most undoubted purity, from Mr. L. L. 
Langstroth, Mr. Nesbit and Mr. J. H. Townley. 

My experience teaches me that the Italians 
are more hardy, more prolific, more easily 
handled, and will work earlier in the morning, 
later at night, and make more trips to the same 
fields in a given length of time than the mulat- 
toes ; also, less inclined to rob, beside swarming 
at least two weeks earlier. Last spring my first 
swarm came off on the* 18th of May and no 
black bees swarmed till the 8th of June. 

As to Alsike clover I think it is better for 
honey than any other honey producing plant I 
ever saw ; also that it is better for hay or for 
pasture than any other grass, nor will it wash 
Out on side hills or heave by hard freezing. 

Byron^ Mich,, April 6, 1873. O. E. Wolcott. 



Bees have wintered rather poorly on their 
summer stands, specking their hives badly ; 
many dying, many not having an opportunity 
to fiy out from the middle of November until 
about the middle of February. What are left 
are very weak, but are getting to work lively 
now. Mine have been at work on buckwheat 
flour since the 25th of March. I give them the 
fine bolted fiour, pressed down in small heaps 
in vessels or on a plank. They waste but very 
little. My bees took butr little notice of the 
fiowers of the Partridge pea. Did not see over 
8 or 4 on them throughout the season, yet they 
were very busy visiting two or three stalks of 
mother- wort close by ; also catmint, portulaca, 
pansey and buckwheat. Yet the pea is a fine 
blossom for garden culture, even if bees do not 
attend to it, so, many thanks to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for sending me the seed. 
I suppose through your agency. 

Spring appears to be fairly opened now. Most 
of the frost is out of the ground and Alsike 
clover is starting finely. I have over four acres 
out, sown last spring. Some of it was in bloom 
by the 1st of July and .kept in bloom until fVost 
put a stop to it. I suppose the Journal will go 
on. We feel very sorry at losing the main lea- 
der of the Apiarian cause in America— if not in 
the world. Moses Bailbt. 

Winterset, lotoa, April 8, 1872. 
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Gallup Upon H. A. King. 

Some of the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal may think that our departed friend, Mr. 
Samuel Wagner, was too harsh with Mr. King. 
We ask them to hear in mind that Mr. Wagner, 
as well as Mr. Langstroth, and some others, was 
perfectly well acquainted with the man. He 
knew some of his saintly transactions carried on 
under the cloak of pretended friendship, and Mr. 
Wagner despised hypocrisy or rascality under 
the pretence of religion so had that lan^^uage 
failed him to express his honest indignation at 
such proceedings. I heard Mr. King tell us at 
the Cincinnati convention of his exceeding great 
love for Mr. Langstroth, and I thought at the 
time that I understood that love. It was some- 
thing similar to the love that the highway roh- 
ber or pickpocket has for his victim. 

We too can read Mr. King, and it is sufficient 
for us to say, that we have severed all our rela- 
tions with him. During the time that we were 
writing for his journal, he tried bribery on us, 
then nattery and soft soap, and last of all, he 
tried the driving process, and neither of them 
worked to his satisfaction. We are not in the 
market to be bought and sold by any one. Flat- 
tery and soft soap always make our bristles 
stand up the wrong way ; and perhaps he thinks 
that we are too much of a hog to be driven. If 
he had just asked us at the start, we could have 
saved him all his trouble. Now, if Mr. King 
has any doubts about thia bribery, flattery, or 
driving, all he has to do is to just ask for some 
of his private correspondence to be made public. 
We are aware that it is not manly to publish 
private correspondence, therefore we leave this 
matter with Mr. King, and shall govern our- 
selves accordingly. 

In reply to correspondents who ask us why we 
did not answer Mr. Quinby's article in Mr. King's 
November number, we state that Mr. King re- 
fused to publish our reply, unless we withdrew 
all our connections with tlie American Bee 
Journal. He gave us his uliimatum : if we con- 
tinued our relations with him, he would publish 
our article, but if we continued our relations 
with the American Bee Jounial, why, then, all 
our i*elations with Ijdm were severed. We can 
assure our readers tliat it did not tsUce us long to 
decide. We believe we came to a decision in 
that case the quickest of any case ever submit- 
ted to us. Now we have just said as little about 
this matter as we possibly could, and shall not 
mention it again unless Mr. King pitches into 
us, and then we shall defend ourselves to the 
best of our ability. So correspondents will 
please ask us no more questions on the above 
subject. 

Let not the reader suppose for one moment 
that we bear any personal spite against Mr. 
King, but when we have once found a man to be 
of lus stripe, we wish to have no more dealings 
with him. Neither did I wish to mix myself up 
with the controversy between him and Mr. Wag- 
ner or Mr. 'Langstroth ; but his rascally attack 
on Mr. Wagner, in the National Bee Journal, 
through his partner, Mr. .Williams, I thought I 



called for Mr. Wagner's friends to speak out. I 
certainly was a personal friend of Mr. Wagner, 
and whatever others may say, he was unselfish, 
and had the interest of the whole beekeeping 
fraternity at heart. The beekeepers of America 
have met with a loss in his death that can 
scarcely be estimated. 

Mr. King has seen fit himself to show that 
Mr. Williams' statements about Mr. Wagner 
improperly influencing the patent office exami- 
ner, were falsehoods, and we presume if he had 
called the whole article falsehoods from begin- 
ning to end, he would have come very near the 
trutli. Elisha Qallup. 

April 2, 1872. 



[For the Ameriean Bee Joonutl.] 

Hoyioe. 

Mb. Editob and Bebkbbpino Fbibnds all : 
— We are just now busy as bees planting out 
the embryo basswood orchard, and this is the 
way we work : 

After the trees are removed (with a generous 
quantity of their native soil adhering to their 
roots) from their native forests, we bring t^em 
to our ** ranche," as a friend calls it, when the 
ground is prepared as for planting com. In 
order to occupy all the ground, we have them 
planted in the form of the cells of honey comb, 
with each tree the centre of six of its neighbors. 
We believe this the most economical plan to 
cover the ground with trees of any kind. Twelve 
feet each way was our first decision, but finally 
changed to sixteen feet. To get the desired 
points, we stretched a long line, and on this tie 
alternate pieces of black and white tape eight 
feet apart ; when a tree is planted at all the white 
knots, each end of the line is moved to the 
next row fourteen and a quarter feet nearly, by 
means of measuring sticks. Now plant a tree 
on the black tapes ; the third row on the white, 
etc., and you will have regular hexagons, with 
a tree in the centre. 

A smart German with a fork removes the 
earth, and then findu, even if he has to go some 
distance, a fork full of some nice fine soil to 
sift over the roots when put in place (bj a 
smart Englishman), while "Novice," Jr. (who 
thinks this part of the bee business more free 
from "on pleasant" peculiarities than some 
other branches), carefully sifts in with the dirt 
one ounce of ground bone, to give the young 
trees a start. After the trees were on the 
ground, the three hands mentioned above (all 
smart) put out in nice shape h've hundred the 
firat day. 

As to Novice himself, he and his colt were a 
part of the time making the ground fine with 
one of Thomas' patent smoothing harrows, and 
then for a change, pruning most of the branches 
(that is. Novice, not the colt, although she 
seemed quite willing, and undoubtedly professed 
excellent taste for the business) after the trees 
were planted. 

For the first three or four years we expect to 
give thorn careful cultivation, and shall this 
season raise a crop of corn among them, three 
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hills between each two trees ; so we have the 
com in hexagon also, and intend to cultivate all 
in three differant directions, and if stirring the 
soil will make them grow, grow they will, un- 
doubtedly. One hundred chestnut trees are to 
be planted in the centre of the grove, where the 
apiary is to be located, sheltered by heavy tim- 
ber from the north and west wind. In answer 
to many inquiries, we would say that young 
basswood may be found in any forest where 
large trees abou.id and stock has been excluded. 
Ours range from one to ten feet in height, and 
uo stock has been allowed in the woods for about 
sixyears. 

We have really been so busy for the past two 
weeks at the ranche, that we could not even 
find time to get weighed, but feel so exceedingly 
well, that we think we must begin to have at- 
tained about the solidity of any other good hon- 
est farmer. ^ 

Friend Gallup, we haven't got over that hitting 
yet, and if it results in an^hing serious, who 
knows what may turn up. In fact, we went and 
bought a whole, nice, smooth pine board to 
make a Gallup hive, or rather a hive with Gal- 
lup frames ; we could not yet bear to think of 
thirty- two such frames, or fifty-six in our hive, 
but thought to transfer a stock, so you need not 
say any more, we had not even tried one ; but 
before we could made up our mind to spoil the 
board i we could have done it awful quick with 
our pet buzz saw run by the wind mill), we 
remembered a friend who uses the unadulterated 
Gallup hive, and we saddled that same colt 
quick, and rushed through seven miles of mud 
and snow until we had found our friend, whom 
we catechised thus : 

"Do you really think those small combs, less 
than a foot square, enable you to build up colo- 
nies quicker than the abandoned Langstroth 
frames?'' 

«*Oh! yes, sir." 

*' And that the advantage is sufficient to pay 
for handling so many frames ?" 

" Yes, indeed." 

*' How many pounds of honey did you take 
from six such hives in 1871 ?" 

'' Over nine hundred, and almost my first at- 
tempt." 

** And you used only a single story 20 inches 
long outside, and containing thirteen combs 
each, all that each hive had for brood or sur- 
plus?" 

«* Precisely " 

" And if you wanted more room, how would 
you have it?" 

** In the second story." 

** And not in Gallup's New Idea ?" 

" No ; for I cannot see hok it could give any 
greater yield." 

** Your hives are plain and simple ; do you 
like the movable bottom board ?" 

"I do." 

" And see no sufficient advantage for making 
a front portico?" 

** No great advantage to the bees, but a great 
one for the spiders to spin their webs." 

Now, Mr. (Jallup, if Mr. Penn is right, why 
don't you use long frames a la Quinby, when 



your colony is built up, or even eisrht long 
combs in the second story in the place of thirteen 
small ones. Or use a hive two feet long and one 
broad, small frames on spring, and long ones 
when we use the honey extractor, set in the 
hive lengthwise, and thus make available the 
amount of brooding space occupied with your 
petition boards, ends of frames, etc. 

One frame 11 x 23 inches, would certainly be 
more convenient for the queen than two small 
ones with boards and sticks to break the con- 
tinuity of it. 

Where the extractor alone is used, we, think 
perhaps something might be gained by a frame 
nearer square or a little deeper, but would not 
Mr. Gallup find his larger number of frames per 
hive in an apiary of one hundred stocks or more 
rather tedious? Novice. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

How (Jallpp's Bees Wintered. 



Mr. Editou :— In order to throw some light on 
this Bee Disease, we propose to answer Novice 
by giving the results of our wintering both on 
the summer stai^ds and in the cellar. We started 
with 10 stocks on the stands, one in the Bay 
State hive and one in the Diamond hive, one in 
a standard Gallup hive and seven in the large 
Gallup. One of the swarms in the large hives 
lost their queen the first Of September, and we 
introduced a young queen in the fiist week in 
October, consequently they had none but old bees 
and all died the first week in March with dysen- 
tery. The stocks in the Bay State and Diamond 
both died in February with Dysentery, yet they 
had young queens and an abundance of honey. 
The cause was evidently attributable to the form 
of the hive ; as in long continued and steadily 
cold weather in a tall hive, the bees cluster in a 
few ranges of comb ; this brings the mass or 
cluster in a wrong position, that is, the cluster 
is tall up and down, the consequence is, the bees 
at the top of the cluster are unnatui*ally warm, 
providing those at tlte bottom are kept at the 
right temperature, and dysentery has always 
been the result with me in extremely and stead- 
ily long continued cold weather. 

For this very reason I have heretofore cau- 
tioned beekeepers against using a tall hive. A 
medium size is always the best. The 7 other 
stocks came through in splendid condition. I 
undei^took to explain this at the Cleveland Con- 
vention, but was interrupted so much by Dr. 
Bohrer that I sat down ill disgust. Don't under- 
stand me as saying that the form of the hive had 
anything to do with the bees of Novice dying, 
as they were probably indoors. 

In my cellar I had 42 stocks and 5 nuclei. I 
lost two of the nuclei on account of their being 
all old bees. The three that wintered had aU 
young bees and came through in splendid condi- 
tion with the consumption of very little stores 
and no signs of dysentery. 

Bees left to themselves stopped breeding 
earlier last season than common on account of 
the drouth. Old queens stopped laying from 
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two to three weeks earlier than young queens ; 
consequently five stocks in the cellar with old 
queens had the dysentery when I set them out 
on the 26th of March, and large quantities of 
dead bees ; probably two weeks longer of con- 
finement would have used up the entire five 
stocks. I discovered that two stocks were queen- 
less in September, and inti*oduced young queens 
after it was too late for them to bre^, hence 
they had all old bees and all died with dysentery 
the first week in March. If the weather had 
been mild enough to have allowed them a puri- 
fying flight I could have saved them. Knowing 
that my queens were stopping their breeding too 
early, I stimulated the stocks having my Grimm 
and Hamlin queens and kept them breeding up 
to the first of October. The consequence was 
they went into winter quai-ters with all young 
bees, and the result was (they were housed in 
about the middle of November, and taken out 
the 4th of April) that they remained compara- 
tively dormant all winter, and the consumption 
of honey was almost nothing, and on their first 
flight there was no discharge, not even to speck 
the snow one particle, and a table-spoon would 
have held every dead bee in both hives. Now you 
can see that the theory of caging queens in the 
fall to prevent breeding and the consumption of 
honey, is a splendid theory, but iniinous in prac- 
tice. 

Again, if every thing is all right there is no 
necessity for carrying out bees for a flight in 
mid-winter. Our honey was excellent for win- 
tering bees. No fault in the honey whatever/ 
Now don't understand us as saying that all bees 
everywhere went up on the old age theory. Th© 
balance of our stocks came out splendidly. 

E. Gallup. 

Orchard, Oactge Co,, lotoct, April 15, 1872. 



Eeview of Foreign Bee JoumalB. 



In the Eichstadt Bee Gazette for October (this 
journal has been published twenty-seven years), 
there is a report of the Beekeeper's Exposition 
in the Crystal Palace of the Capitol of Bavaria. 

This Exposition was a success. ** Truly, " says 
Baroness Liua von Berlepsch, in closing her re- 
port, 'Hhe hearts of all beekeepers ought to be 
filled with pride at seeing the marvellous results 
of an enterpiise founded by a new bom associa- 
tion." Baron von Berlepsch, when asked by 
Professor Seibold, " Did you expect so much ?" 
could but answer, ** No ;" so numerous were the 
products exposed and so superior to all expecta- 
tions. 

The Baron, in an appendix to the report of 
the Baroness, speaks of the different sizes of the 
hives exhibited, and insists on t^e necessity of a 
uniform size of frames. The importance of such 
uniformity is increasingly felt in this country. 
He says further : 

There were but two articles that could properly be 
called new : a double hive from Mehriufc and a model 
fbr the wintering of bees in the gronud, from An- 
tonio Wagner, of Vibsbibnrg. 



The great sensation of the Exposition was the 
artificial honey of Mehring. He exhibited jars 
containing honey and honey combs, claiming 
that he had fed bees with a decoction of ger- 
minated barley, prepai*ed as by the brewers 
when making beer, which the bees transformed 
into honey in their stomachs. He says that each 
hive can thus be made to yield a yearly profit of 
twenty-five dollars, as the liquid does not cost 
more than one-third the price of honey. 

I maintain in opposition to this, that bees 
cannot change into honey any sweet substances, 
for I have made similar experiments, and they 
have always produced results the very opposite 
to those claimed by Mehring. The substances 
that I presented to the bees always remained 
unchanged, and were never converted into 
honey. Among the several experiments that I 
made with Gunther, in 1854. ♦ 

I ofiered some prepared beet juice to the bees, 
but they refused to touch it so long as I did not 
mix it with honey. After adding about one-half 
honey to it they began to carry it into their cells, 
but the mixture showed no signs of change. In 
1856 I had in Seebach a quantity of Beine Claude 
plums. I extracted the stones, and gave the 
juice to the bees. The taste was not changed 
after it was stored in their cells. In 1857 I 
cooked some very sweet pears and offered the 
juice to the bees,f they would not touch it until 
\ mixed some honey with it, but it remained 
only pear j uice when stored in their cells. These 
are my experiments, and they are entirely con- 
trary to those of Mehring. I invite idl (xerman 
beekeepers to make similar experiments, to see 
whether bees can convert a sweet substance into 
real honey, or whether, according to my experi- 
ence and that of Dzierzon, they can only gather 
natural supplies without changing their taste. 

Like many beekeepers present at the Ebcposi- 
tion, I am of opinion that Mehring for the pleas- 
ure of hoaxing the beekeepers, exhibited real 
honey as an artificial product. 

If his declarations were true, the matter 
would be of the highest importance. The Asso- 
ciation of Nurenberg has promised to exx>eriment 
in the matter. 

C. P. Dad^kt, Translator. 

The juice of barley {wort) has since been tried 
by Mr. G. Barbo as a stimulating spring bee- 
feed. We translate the article from the Italian 
journal L* Apicultore, March, 1872. 

Ch. Dadant. 



* In 1852, the Oilmore patent, with its arrange- 
ment for converting cheap watered Caba honey into 
a splendid miirketable article, was in fhll vogue, and 
a large apiary was erected in Brooklyn, to show the 
workings of the system. The cheap food was ex- 
hibited, and the laxurlons prodact, (gathered, how- 
ever, by bees from far dlCTerent sonrces) was also 
exhibited. The whole thing soon fell into merited 
contempt. See p. 381 of the Ist edition of ray work 
(published in May, 1853), for a full exposition of 
such frauds, and conclusions precisely similar to 
those of the Baron. — L. L. L. 

t Columella recommends feeding destitute colonies 
with such sweet Juices. — L. L. L. 
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**We invite beekeepers to use barley liquor 
for bee food and report their success. lu the 
second fortnifi:ht of February I be^n to give 
this stimulating food to six colonies. The bees 
accepted it, although I gave it pure, but took 
it with greater avidity after a little honey was 
mixed with it. They left no residue, not even 
the mealy part with which the decoction was 
saturated. The barley (malt) anives from Qer- 
many already germinated, and costs at the 
brewery a little over sixteen cents a gallon. The 
decoction must not be prepared more than four 
or five days in advance, or it might sour. Four 
or five gallons of juice are obtained from a gal- 
lon of the ^rminated barley, by boiling it in 
water two nours, and adding a little honey. 
This stimulating and economical food has the 
advantage of not attracting robbei-s, The 
feeders should be cleaned (scalded) every four 
or five days." 

A propos to the transmutation of sweet sub- 
stances into honey, the Rev. Jesuit Babaz pub- 
lished a book in France, in 1869, in which he de- 
scribed his method of feeding sugared water to 
bees to be transformed into honey. By scenting 
the feed with vanilla or other aromatics, he suc- 
ceeds in producing honev of different sorts ; but 
he hopes for a deci-ease in the price of sugar to 
make tlys industry a paying business I 

31 y opinion is that the surest and best method 
of producing honey is to take good care of the 
bees, that they may be able to gather the mil- 
lions of pounds of honey now wasted. 

Ch. Dadant. 



[For th« AmerleAn Bee Joarnal.] 



Mb. Edttob : — ^In the January number of the 
Bee Journal, Mr. Gallup gives the dimensions 
of Am hive, and tells the amount of honey pro- 
duced by a single colony of bees. Also of the 
wonderful probficness of hU queens, and winds 
up by saying, ** Let the donkeys bray.^^ 

As none of them have brayed, I presume they 
think of ** Oallupj^^ as the old Dutchman, ''who 
was breakiug a colt,'' did of his son, whom he 
had placed in the bush to bah at the colt, to 
cure nim of being scarey. The boy did bah, and 
the colt upset the Dutchman, and run away. 
** Ah r says the Dutchman, "you bah too lout,^^ 
Now, old donkey, don't bah so loud next time. 

Then in the April number, he says: ''Mr. 
Furman stated at the beekeepers' convention, 
that he did not l>elieve such statements, and that 
they were false," &c. Now, I suppose Mr. (Gal- 
lup says this to draw me out, as he did one of 
the wnters of the National Bee Journal. I hope 
friend Qallup will not be offended because I 
spoke my mind at the convention. I based my 
sayings on figures. He says in the January 
numt)er of the American Bee Journal, also in 
the Iowa Homestead, of Janury 12th, that his 
wonderfully prolific queens occupied over four 
thousand cubic inches with brood. (I suppose 
she was trying to spread herself from Maine to 
Oregon. ) Br(M)d-comb being only seven-eighths 
of an inch thick, there must be four thousand 



five hundred square inches of comb ; and as 
there are fifty cells to every square inch of comb, 
giving two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
cells. As it takes twenty-one days for the 
worker brood to hatch, by dividing two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand by twenty-one, it gives 
us about ten thousand seven hundred and four- 
teen, the number of eggs that must be laid in 
each successive day. Now, is this not pretty 
lively work for a queen to examine each cell and 
lay nearly eleven thousand eggs in one day ? 
D(>es she not need some time to eat and rest? 
Will she not take one-half of the time? If she 
does, she has to lay about two and a half eggs 
every second. Oh ! Gallup, how I would like to 
have that queen under my glass for a few sec- 
onds, to see her turn somersaults. And where 
do yoi^ leave poor Mitchell, who says he can 
make one hundred swarms from one in a season ? 
Langstroth says twenty thousand bees is a good 
swarm. Some European writers estimate that 
from seventy to one hundred thousand eggs are 
laid in one season, but Gallup' s queen lays 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand eggs in 
twenty-one days, or teu thousand seven hundi-ed 
and fourteen in one day, making a large swarm 
every two days, saying nothing about what he 
had over four thousand cubic inches. I wish 
that I was mathematician enough to figure up 
to-night the number of swarms he could produce 
in one season with such a queen, supposing her 
daughters to be equally prolific. He said in 
his letter to the Editress of the Homestead, that 
he expected some would say that he lied. I 
judged of the truth of his assertions by figures, 
and will leave the readers to judge for them- 
selves. 

As to the amount of honey his colony pro- 
duced, it leaves a poor chance for figures. I did 
say I did not believe it, and Idfinot believe it yet. 
If he will convince me that a queen can lay 
eleven thousand eggs a day for twenty-one days 
in succession, I wfll grant that they can gather 
six hundred pounds in thii*ty days. As he said 
in the Homestead, they did gather twenty 
pounds a day for thirty days in succession, then 
he had to stop to go to harvesting his grain, 
(what a pity he could not have got some poor 
fellow to have taken his place in the harvest 
field, and let him stay by his honey, for who 
knows what a yield he might have taken ?) One 
of his hives lost its queen during this great 
yield of honey, so the product was small. My 
experience has been, that by taking the queen 
away just before the honey harvest, they will 
produce a larger yield instead of a smaller one. 
To substantiate his assertions in regard to his 
big yield of honey, he goes on in the April 
number of the American See Journal, and gives 
us an idea (a small one I suppose) of the amount 
of honey in his section, by comparing the bass- 
wood trees to "blossoms dipped in liquid honey 
and hung up to drip." If I had been in his 
place, I would have made sap troughs and placed 
under the trees, and run the honey right into 
barrels, and if I couldn't have got baiTels, I 
would have run it into my well and cistern, and 
if they got full, I would have dug more holes 
in the ground for the honey. As necessity is 
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the mother of invention, I suppose he will in- 
vent some dollar machine to prevent such a waste 
of honey this coming season. 8ince his illus- 
trations in the April number, backed by some 
thirty witnesses, I am almost sorry for what I 
said at the convention. In the Iowa Homestead 
of January 12th, he says it would take too much 
space to give a full description of his hive. So 
I suppose he is baiting for the dollars of the 
Novices of Iowa. 

Gallup's blowing Grimm doesnH suit me. After 
stating that he had received numerous lettei*s 
from parties complaining of Grimm's queens, 
he goes on to eulogize Mr. Grimm and his queens. 
I have also received a great many letters, and 
seen parties personally who have made com- 
plaint of Grimm's queens. I myself have re- 
ceived twenty-one tested queens (so*he said) 
from Mr. Grimm, and not one proved to be what 
1 considered pure. And if Mr. Gallup breeds 
from $uch queens, no wonder he has to puff them 
tlirough the papers. Breeders and mauiigers of 
lart^e apiaries know that a man cannot succeed 
in keeping his stocks pure with the amount of 
labor Mr. Grimm reports to the department of ag- 
riculture, as used in carrying on his apiary. To 
affirm that his queens are pure, Gallup refers to 
one ** Lively*^ (a new beginner). Would he, 
**a new beginner," be considered a good judge 
of purity ? Then he insults every honest apia- 
rian in America by saying to Mr. Grimm that all 
that is necessary to get high colored queens, is 
to cross his Italians with black drones, and 
then breed back to Italians. The brightest 
colored queens I ever received, I got from Mr. 
Langstroth, **and they proved the best I ever 
bad.^' Do you suppose he got them in this 
way? He says : " Now, Mr. Editor, don't for a 
moment suppose Mi'. Grimm sent these queens to 
bribe us, for a puff." Why Gallup,- you thought 
you could do enough in this way to pay for the 
right to use the Langstroth hive, but I couldn't 
see it. 

That hive of Gallup's, of which we have heard 
so much. What is there of it ? Gallup inquires 
of himself, what have I done that all these 
donkeys are braying at me so? Why, I only 
made a hive large enough to hold twenty-six 
frames, and another large enough to hold thirty- 
two frames, and another large enough to hold 
fifty-two frames. Why couldn't some one have 
thought of that before ? Now, says he, I will 
cook up some hash for them that will beat 
them all. I will cause the Linden to be so laden 
with honey, that my hive will make such a larjj^ 
return, that they will all be glad to send m 
their dollar and stop their braymg. And I will 
rear a queen that will spread herself fi:om Maine 
to Texas, and lay a swarm of bees every day. 
Oh I what a ^00^ &t/^ am 1 1 

W. H. FURMAN. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 16, 1872. 



Nudei formed from Italian bees, are not as 
easily discouraged as those from black bees. 
The latter are much more inclined to desert 
their hiveF, to '' SkedadlU,^' 



"It may, however, be asked — if the tmth on 
this highest of sciences has indeed been discov- 
ered, how is it that mankind have not hailed it 
with a burst of enthusiastic welcome ? that when 
it has been now for seven years before the world, 
it is as yet so little known? What, however, 
is tlie reception ever accorded to a great and 
fundamental truth ? Is it not, that at first, it 
is simply neglected because unrecognized? A 
few earnest minds, indeed, perceive and embrace 
it heartily ; but the majority brush past it, so 
to speak, unconscious of its presence. When 
by degrees it makes way and gains for itself a 
hearing, it is met by a storm of opposition. 
8ome minds simply dislike what is new ; others 
hate to be disturbed in their ordinary modes of 
thought; the self love of some is wounded by find- 
ing that they know nearly nothing of what has 
been their life-long study, and they are unwil- 
ling to submit to become learners where they 
have so long been teachers ; while others again 
find their interests or their influence imper- 
illed by the new idea. In the darker ages of 
the world's history, persecution, imprisonment, 
or death, was commonly the reward of the dis- 
coverer ; now it is simply opposition or misrep- 
resentation, when not even calumny. When, 
at length, its opposers are unable to resist the 
evidence prasent'Cd of its truth, they next turn 
round and say : " Well, granted that it is so, 
this is not new; it is found in the pages of 
such or such an author, ancient or modem. 
And true it is, that those who now in the full 
light of a truth look back to the earlier ages in 
search for it, will often detect its first faint 
glimmerings in the works of those who were 
utterly unconscious of the scope of the idea that 
had for a moment fiashed across their minds, as 
quickly disappearing, and leaving the darkness 
as complete as it had been before. At length, 
however, the time arrives when the new truth 
finds its place in the intelligence of the age ; it 
is discussed in philosophical works, set forth in 
elementary treatises, and finally is adopted as the 
basis of public instruction, does its discoverer 
at length meet with the honor due ? Rai^ly, even 
then. Few know the source whence the idea 
has been derived. Ask them, and they will 
answer : ''I never thought otherwise ; I learned 
the theory at college ; or I derived it from such 
or such a work." 

(Extract from Kate McKean^s Preface to her 
Manual of Social Science, coDdensed from the writ- 
ings of H. C. Carey, LL. D.) 



Sometimes, as well in summer as winter, 
the bees take pleasure to play abroad before 
the hive (specially those that are in good pliffht) 
flying in and out, and about, so thick, and so 
earnestly, as if they were swarming or fighting : 
when indeed it is only to solace themselves ; an'l 
this chiefiyin warm weather, after they have 
been long kept in.— Butler. 

Those that by their lightness you perceive to 
lack honey, you may now save by feeding, or 
driving them into others that have store.— BuT- 

I/BR. 
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All commuoicatioDS and letters of business sbonld 

be addressed to 

GEO. S. WAGNER, 
Office of the American Bee Journal^ 
Washington, D. C. 



Tbe contiDued and prompt appearance of the Jour- 
nal will, we trust, dispel tbe donbts many bave bad 
at to its continuance. No efforts bave been spared, or 
will be spared to make it tbe most reliable aid to bee- 
culture in tbe United States. Beelceepers tbrongbont 
the country sbould continue to send us lists of beekeep- 
ers in their nelgbborhood who do not take the Jour- 
nal, so that it may become known to every beekeeper 
throughout the land. 



Mr. Langstroth's wound is so nearly bealed that he 
es^pects to be able to return home by the 6tb of May. 



We have received an article from Mr. J. M. Price, 
in reply to Mr. Chas. Dadant, wbich we sball insert 
in the June number, unless the parties can come to 
some amicable settlement of their difficulties. 



We call special attention to the metal corners of 
Mr. A. J. Root (Novice). We have seen them, and 
are of opinion that they will prove a great success. 

Accounts of heavy losses from bee dysentery come 
to us from all sections of our northern and middle 
States. Thin, late gathered honey souring In the un- 
capped cells, and long continued cold precludins^ the 
bees from a cleansing flight, are supposed to be the 
main cause of tbe disease. 

CoBREOTioK. — By an oversight, tbe following sen- 
tence was omitted in the article of Mr. Bingham on 
"Italian Bees at the Cleveland Convention." It 
should come in immediately following the amount 
and product of tbe Italian bees, and read as follows : 
'' Four thousand six hundred and seventy-five 
stocks of common or black bees gathered one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four pounds of surplns honey, or an average of 
nearly twenty-four pounds per hive." 

Tbe day before the death of our beloved editor, the 
beekeepers of Italy experienced a similar loss. Count 
Rests, one of the founders, and the president for five 
years of the association for the promotion of l>ee- 
cnlturc^ in Italy, died on the 16th of February ; Mr. 
Samuel Wagner died on the 17th. To Count Resta, 



Italy owes much of its progress In bee-cnlture, Just as 
to Mr. Wagner and his Journal tbe United States are 
largely indebted. The American beekeepers share the 
grief of our Italian friends, as we know they will 
share ours, for the name of our lamented editor was 
Well known and often cited in the columns of the 
Italian bee Journals. 



BinaniUony Ittinais, April 10. 



Ch. Dadant. 



Since Dr. Blumhoff left Italy, I have tried in vain 
to make the importation of Italian bees a paying 
business. The moths, running honey, dysentery, 
rough handling, delays in custom houses or depots, 
and foul air on steamers, have always caused me to 
lose many queens. In one year my net loss amounted 
to over $200. I am receiving a number of letters 
asking for imported queens, which I cannot furnish ; 
and the need of such queens i» generally felt through- 
out tbe country to regenerate the breed of Italian 
bees. 

In order to answer this call for Italian bees, I have 
planned to go myself to Italy, to procure queens 
that I can sell at a comparatively low price. My 
traveling expenses will be paid by the care that I shall 
be able to give to the packing and transportation of 
the bees. 

I will go in July, because at that time I can buy 
young queens from seci»nd swarms which have been 
raised in large colonies, and which are consequently 
better than queens raised in nuclei. 

The queens will arrive hero in September, after as 
short a Journey as possible. The trip will not take 
more than seventeen days, and perhaps may be 
shorter. The bees will be sent to purchasers from 
New York. 

I hope the beekeepers of this country will take this 
opportunity of renovating their stock of Italians, as 
they will not probably have as good an opportunity 
for a long time. 

Ch. Dadakt. 

Hamilton^ lUinoUt, April 10, 1873. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Six Months of Disasters. 

On page 286 of last volume, I gave my reports 
of my last year's result. 1 v^intered forty stocks, 
losing fifteen from dysentery or consequential 
desertion, leaving me twenty-five to begin with. 
I brought these up to number fifty-eight. The 
mouth of June was very favorable. I bad to 
use the machine every tenth day. In July I 
had something more than twenty-four hundred 
pounds of white clover honey. My swarms 
were all very strong. I extracted nearly all the 
honey in the beginning of buckwheat blossoms, 
of which I had several acres near my apiary. 
September is always a good month here because 
of the abundance of fall flowei-s. I kept two 
barrels of white clover honey in reserve for an 
emergency. August was dry and the bees gath- 
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ered nothing. September followed, and the 
drought and the inactivity of the bees wae 
worse ; every farmer was busy at work in burn- 
ing stumps and clearing land, so that the air 
was tilled with smoke and no bees were seen. 
October followed with all its disasters and alarm. 
The whole forest was one sea of fire. The cedar 
swamps were as dry as cinders. This was the 
condition of things on the night between the 8th 
and 9th of October, when at eleven o'clock in 
the ni<?ht a tempestuous south wind blew fiercely; 
the whole forest ignited and became one sea of 
flame, whereby hundreds of farms with every- 
thing desirable were swept away. 

I had to fight the fire on every side ; several 
pine stumps were burning near my dwelling 
house, and when we had no water, we sought to 
smother the fire with dirt. In this way with 
great exertions, I preserved my buildings, while 
all the rest was burned up. Thus we had to 
work and fifht until the middle of October, when 
rain and relief came. My bees were forgotten 
and neglected because of the greatest calamity 
that ever befell a farming community. 

The time now was favorable to look after my 
bees ; I found them all alive, but veij poor in 
honey. I diminished the fifty-eight to forty-five. 
The honey of the twelve was given with the ad- 
hering bees to the for^-five, after smoking 
them. All went well. None were killed. My 
stocks were all strong. I fed them about eight 
hundred pounds of the white clover honey I had 
in reserve. The nights of October were cold ; 
the honey was very mick, so that I had to warm 
it. Before I was done feeding, November set 
in. The last week of Noveml^r I set my bees 
in the bee-house, forty-five in number. I found 
at that time that but one-half of the honey 
was sealed up. On the last day of December I 
made an examination of the bee-house. I found 
the bee-house smelling of dysentery. 8ome hives 
had already smeared the upper parts of the 
frames with fteces. I set my hives, some with 
the honey board on, one inch open for venti- 
lation, some with the honey board half off, and 
the rest off. 

One week later I found their condition worse. 
Those having the honey board on, clustered on 
the under tide of it, and the rest, with honey 
board off, were on the combs, but uneasy. In 
this state they reached February. From week 
to week I found their condition worse ; thd 
frames were all smeared as if by black paint ; 
the stench was unsupportable ; in handling the 
frames they were sticky and disgusting. On the 
10th of February several hives were dead ; each 
liive containing a peck of bees; the frames were 
filled with heaps of smeared bees. The remain- 
ing bees were dying fast. The 1 8th of February 
was a very fine day, the thermometer standing 
at 44 degrees above zero. I had never used a 
thermometer in regulating the cleansing flight 
of my bees. I had learned by experience in 
letting^ them go too early, and many times I te- 
gretted my hasty zeal. 

The snow was one foot deep on the ground. 
I had read in Moore's Rural New Yorker, page 
10, of January, that the temperature should not 
be less than 60 degrees, that at 50 degrees they 



chilled. I had forgotten where I had seen the 
statement ; I thought I had seen it in the Bee 
Journal, but so it is, the thermometer stood at 
45 degrees at 1 o'clock p. m. I found the day so 
warm and no wind, that I could retain my pa- 
tience no longer. I went in the bee-house and 
brought some of my poorest hives out for a 
cleansing flight. In thirty minutes they were 
all flying ; though weak and falling upon the 
snow, they were able to rise again. Finding the 
temperature all right, I set some more out, so 
that by 3 o'clock they all stood outside. The 
weather was very favorable, but bees want two 
hours before the whole are done their cleansing 
flight ; it wants thirty minutes before they are 
aroused, so it was too late, the mercury began 
to sink rapidly ; thousands upon thousands came 
out and fell upon the snow, there to find their 
graves. In this exigency I had to set them in 
the house again in a worse condition. 

All my best hives were set out last. A large 
number of them were dead on tJie snow and the 
rest had not cleansed. The four weak ones had 
lost but a very small number ; they returned 
and fiew beautifully, yet they were very poor. 
So with tears in my eyes I had to doom them 
again to pestilence, because of a false state- 
ment in a paper which says it wants 60 deg^rees 
instead of 45 degrees. Had I set them out at 
eleven all would have been well and my bees 
saved. To-day, the 9th of March, they are all 
dead but six, who will follow the rest, all 
dwindled away by dysentery. The honey is 
mostly all s^ned hard, the bees are in groups 
all smeared as if painted. The upper part of the 
frames are sticky and greasy. If any man has 
a true love for bees, as I have, he will readily 
imagine my state of feelings at this moment, and 
when spring smiles upon us, all is desolation to 
me. Misfortunes never come singly. I had sent 
fifteen hundred and fifty three pounds of honey 
to Chicago, and every one knows the dreary 
calamity that befell that city. If I were at least 
so happy as Novice, to have some slocks left 
with which to build up a^ain my apiary I might 
rejoice one day, but my bees all gone, being lo- 
cated on a very poor rocky farm, my honey un- 
paid, and above all, being in debt, is as much 
as one man can bear. Such is fate. 

Mow, bee brothers, what shall I do with my 
four hundred empty frames and my hives? Pile 
them up and hang mourning veils over them ? 
I wish to add that the honey I fed to my bees 
was among the whitest I ever saw. It was put 
up in new white oak barrels weighing about 
seven hundred pounds each ; the rent was set in 
eaithen pots and in combs. 

This calamity will teach two things, that is, 
to have a number of double hives non-swarmers 
for a provision of sealed honey comb frames 
for emergencies, so as to avoid feeding liquid 
honey. Had it not been for the forest fire I 
should have fed in September, and thus it might 
have been different. If all the hives had the 
same size frames like mine audi Gallup' s, it would 
do immense good ; there would be a trade in 
sealed frame honey, which cannot be done now. 
Joseph Dupfibld. 

Rousseau P. 0,, Brown Co., Wisconsin. 
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[For Wagner's Ameriean Bee Journal.] 

Ooloif in Italian Queens. 



I had charge for awhile of the only surviving 
Italian queen of those brought over by Mr. 
Samuel P. Parsons, of Flushing, Long Island. 
These bees came in the original hollow loss or 
gums, which had been carried on the backs of 
mules over the mountain passes of the Alps. 
They were purchased in a district where the 
Italian variety was believed to be in the highest 
purity. I transferred the only queen that had 
not perished from the old log to a movable frame 
hive, a large colony of bla<3c bees having been 
added to uie mere handful of Italians. I saw 
the first queen that hatched from her progeny, 
she was very beautiful, but from an ac^'oiniug 
cell emerged a very dark sister. This has been 
my experience with most of the imported queens. 
The Italians report the same, and as far as I 
know they are*oonfirmed by the most reliable 
breeders in Gteimany, and other parts of Europe. 
I never had a queen which would ** duplicate 
lierself in her queen progeny every time," 
although I have had some which came very 
near to doing it, but from such queens if kept for 
a considerable time, and largely used for queen 
breeding, I never failed to see, sooner or later, 
the inevitable dark lady. 

Some of the drones from this Parsons' queen 
were beautifully colored, real golden drones, 
while others were quite dark. At first we con> 
demned this queen as not pure, although it 
seemed impossible that she should be otherwise, 
Experience with other imported queens taught 
us that the sporting in color of her queen and 
drone progeny was not exceptional, but the 
general law, and there has been no better stock 
imported then the Parsons. 

From the darkest queen bred from pure Par- 
sons stock, when purely fertilized, I have raised 
as brilliant queen drones and woi'kers as from 
the most highly colored queens. Such queens 
are undesirable, because they are not so easily 
seen on the combs, and are in my experience, 
more likely to mate with black drones, the atten- 
tion of such drones being probably moi-e at- 
tracted to queens which so closely resemble their 
own variety in color, than to those of a more 
golden hue. 

In one of my importations, I had a small 
queen so poorly coloi*ed that few could see in 
her any traces of Italian blood. After laying a 
few worker eggs, she. became a drone layer and 
qniekly disappeared. I raised only one queen 
from her ; she was large and handsome, and for 
many generations my son and myself preferred 
her stock to any in the apiary. 

Long before ihe Egyptian bees were imported 
into Europe, I noticed that many of the workers 
of a certain colony had a peculiar yellow tuft on 
their corselets, the same that I afterwards recog- 
nized in the Egyptian bees first imported into 
this country by Langstroth & Son. Vogel, who 
first introduced them into Europe, affirms that 
he has pi-oduced the veritable Italian bee from 
crosses between the black and Egyptian varie- 



ties. What would be more natural, we might 
say more certain, than that the Greeks who had 
such extensive intercourse with Egypt, at a time 
when honey was almost the only sweet that 
could be largely and cheaply obtained, should 
bnng this bee across the short stretch of the 
Mediterranean, and thus produce a mixture 
between it and their own native black bee ? 

The laws that regulate the reproduction of 
crosses from different varieties, are often seem- 
ingly inexplicable. Long after a variety has 
seemed to assume a permanently fixed type, it 
will occasionally ** breed back" to some older 
type. Many years ago, a certain breed of swine 
(called the Byherryy I think) was introduced 
into this country ; not answering the expecta- 
tions of breeders, in time it ceased to exist as 
a distinct vaiiety. An intelligent breeder in- 
formed me that many years after, a sow would 
occasionally produce a litter with one original, 
veritable, Simon Pure Byberry ! 

Years ago, I call attention in the Country 
Oentleman to the fact that color in Italian queens 
was a very ^^uncei'tain quantity;" that I had 
often taken two just hatched queens of equal 
beauty (they may be taken from the same 
mother), had put one in a full colouy or strong 
nucleus, and removed the other to a cotton or 
woollen tube placed in a warm room without any 
attendant bees, offering it at intervals, honey 
on the head of a pin. While the first queeii 
retains her beauty, the other will often, in a few 
days, become quite dark I For other facts, prov- 
ing that beauty of color in Italian queens is 
often only **8kin deep," I must refer the reader 
to the original article. 

It would seem that the Italian bee has not 
assumed the same fixed type in all the Italian 
districts where it is considered to be pure. This 
is precisely what we might expect, if it is not 
a distinct vanety, but a mere cross between the 
black and Egyptian races. On some queens we 
cannot find the spots or dots so distinctly seen 
on tlie sides of the abdomens of others. The 
workers from some districts, have light orange 
rings, while those from others have rings of a 
dark chestnut or chocolate color. 

Those breeders who have m<ade high color of 
queens the chief desideratum, and have bred ** in 
and in" very closely to secure it^ have generally 
wound up with a weak and degenerate race, 
beautiful to look at^ but very unprofitable for 
work. My experience is the same with that of 
Mr. Grimm, on this point. Some yea\*s ago, I 
found that many of the queens obtained- from a 
celebrated European breeder, were very short 
lived, could seldom keep up the strength of their 
colonies, and were as a rule, prematurely super- 
seded by the bees. Some of their queens when 
fertilized, would drop their eggs anywhere ; 
others would pile them up into a few cells, until 
these cells looked, on a small scale, like measures 
nearly filled with grain I Such queens seem to 
be semi-idiotic, resembling much some degener- 
ate specimens of the royal Bourbon families in 
Europe. I need hardly say that I quickly got 
rid of that blood. 

L. L. Langstkoth. 
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[For the American Bee Jonmal.] 



Will some of the friends of the science of Api- 
culture and the Bee Journal, have the kindness 
to respond to the following through the Jour- 
nal? 

Our bees, 60 colonies, were put into our win- 
tering house, nice and dry, about the middle of 
November, about two weeks earlier than usual, 
on account of the severity of the weather. 

Our wintering house is constructed as follows : 
It is 28 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 14 feet high, 
outside measure ; having two walls of solid 
straw 8 inches thick, and one wall of saw dust 8 
inches thick between them, on all sides, and top 
and bottom ; a hall across south end 6 feet wide, 
made by a 4 inch partition of saw dust, sealed on 
both sides with boards; a board partition 
through the bee room, lengthwise, dividing it 
into two rooms, 6 feet wide, and 20 feet long, 
lOJ feet high, inside measure, two ventilators, 
one 4 by 8 inches, reaching from floor out at 
roof, one 6 by 6 inches, reaching Arom ceiling 
overhead of bee room out at roof, 4 shelves, 
making room for 60 hives, or, if put on both 
sides, 120 hives in each room. On these shelves 
we placed our 60 colonies, in double hives, that 
is double case, leaving summer entrances open 
al)out 1 incli long, } inch high, caps off, and 
honey boards on, but syar at on^ end about from 
i to J inch, according to strength of colony. 
Then a bit of thick rag carpeting over the honey 
board. The temperature of the house has 
ranged from 25 to 40 degrees, most of the 
time stood quite evenly at 86 degrees. Our 
March was so terrible cold, stormy, windy, 
snowy and rough, also the first week in April, 
that we could not remove the bees from their 
winter quarters until April 5th. At this time 
only 14 colonies were living, the balance having 
mostly died, apparently with dysentery; some 
5 or 6 perished from want of stores, and, pei*- 
haps twice as many moro from some cause un- 
known, as they did not show dysentery. The 
colonies that survived were all among the weak- 
est colonies put in in the fall ; which had been 
divided and fed with coffee sugar syrup in the 
fall, some 3 of the strongest colonies showed 
dampness about mid-winter, and we gave more 
vent. 

Now the question is, did these bees require 
more vent, or were they too cold ? to us it would 
seem the former. What is the ti^e principle 
when ' dampness effects a colony, should they 
have more vent, or should they be kept warmer f 
In the warmest summer weather our bees do not 
suffer from dampness, though all upward vent 
be stopped. 

The long confinement was bad for them, but, 
we have kept bees confined five months with 
perfect success in a warm, dry cellar. 

We once bous^ht a third swarm, very strong in 
Bumbers, but having the hive not more than 
one-fourth full of comb, and not more than five 
pouuds of honey; we set it in our bee house, a per- 
fectly dark one, covered it with an old carpet, set 
a quart basin of honey in the hive close up to 
tiie bees ; wo supirlied this as often as it became 



emptied. During the winter this colony filled 
its hive with comb, and doubled or thribbled its 
numbers, and did not lose a single handful of 
bees. It was confined to the hive over 4^ months, 
swarmed in early May, and gave us 25 lbs. of 
box honey from apple blossoms in May. This 
was in the eastern part of Columbia Co., New 
York, just ou the Massachusetts line. 

Giles B. Avert. 
Albany Co., y, Y. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Oommnnicatioo. 



" Wliy don't they stop that pesky Bee Jour- 
nal? Hero it comes the second year, and I 
haven't got a single new idea, have you ?" 

" Well, I think I have." 

"What is it?" • 

** Well, you see, I am making the glass honey 
boxes described by Mr. Worden, and I consider 
that article alone woith the price of one year's 
subscription." 

'* Well, I declare, they are nice, but where do 
you find the article?" 

*• In No. — , Vol. — , one of the papers you 
have been taking, and no better, perhaps, than 
most of the others you have taken." 

The above is the substance of a conversation 
with one of your subscribers more than a year 
ago, reminding me of something I i-ead when a 
boy, about casting pearls before swine. 

The last season here was the worst I ever 
knew for bees. In my home apiary of 14o stocks 
of bees, I did not have a single swarm, and got 
but 1,659 lbs. of honey. I have succeeded in 
wintering most of them, losing but one out of 
145 ; all except 7 were wintered on their sum- 
mer stands. 

I use the Langstroth hive, with frames 11 J by 
9^ inches in the clear, running from front to 
rear, loose bottoms, and one end to open about 
} the distance from the top, and movable par- 
titions. 

For surplus honey I use glass boxes of various 
forms and sizes, and also frames 8| by 5^ inches 
in the clear, If inches wide, made of two pieoes 
without nails, the top i inch thick ; the piece 
forming the sides and bottom | inch thick, and 
cut nearly through with a V in two places for 
the bottom cornets where they are bent at light 
angles, and fastened to the top by gluing them 
iu a groove. A fi'ame this size weighs 2 ounces, 
and contains 2^ to 3 lbs. of honey, and is the 
most salable form I have ever found. 

I know not whetlier the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Beekeeper's Association 
of Centml Illinois have been sent to you for 
publication, if not, I would say that the pesky 
Bee Journal was commended above all others. 

Enclosed find the needful for my own and two 
new subscriber. 

Yours truly, 



Bloomingtotij Mareh 1, 1872. 



J. L. WOLCOTT. 
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Letters of F. Haber, Oontinued. 



OucHT, Nof>emher 8, 1800. 

I thank yon, sir, for the many kind expressions 
oontained in your letter. I feel fully the worth 
of yonr confidence and hope to merit it, bnt in 
matters of rural economy, as well as in others, 
we must rely npon experience, and therefore 1 
spoke to you of Mr. Gtlieu, for whose character 
and knowledge I have a profound respect, and 
who has not been so devoted a« I have to the 
theory. But since you are determined to have 
my opinions I will talk to you about bees as 
much as you wish, on condition only that you 
attach no more value to what I say than I do. 

Most of the questions you ask me are yet to 
be solved : We will give them attention in or- 
der, and I will give you my ideas (if any occur 
to me), on the means to be employed to solve 
them. 

I am highly pleased, sir, to learn that yon do 
not entrust the care of your bees to others. The 
experiments you have made prove that you are 
fully qualified to handle them with impunity. 
Tou are the first to confirm what I have stated. 
That the only requisite is gentleness, and the 
Urm conviction that tlie sting is only a formida- 
ble weapon to those who treat them roughly, and 
-who make awkward blunders through fear. It 
also gives me great pleasure to learn that you 
are prosecuting investigations that I have not 
been able to pursue. I will assuredly contribute 
to your success by every means in my power. 

The fact that you have noticed is very eitra- 
ordinary ; that queen found dying near your 
hives and not recognized by any of your bees, 
might she not have been a stranger queen aban- 
doned, and who came to seek the shelter and the 
subjects she had lost? 

Oueens cease laying when they approach the 
end of their lives ; their hive decreases in popu- 
lation daily, and the colony reduced at last to a 
very small number,* leaves the queen, and never 
retunis to the nataJ hive ; the wokers attracted 

* Bnber is speaking of black bees. Id my experi- 
ence the Italians aliaost always supersede their queen, 
'Wbco her fertility becomes serloiisly Smpaired, by 
rearing another from her worker brood. 

L. L. L. 



to happier homes, enter, and are sometimes well 
receivwi ; but the fate of the queen is very dif- 
ferent. The bees of the hive she attempts to 
enter envelope her as you have seen, hug her in 
their midst, and exhaust her and cast her on the 
ground, when hunger or the hugging she has re- 
ceived renders her incapable of renewing the 
attempt. 

The beginning of this account is only conjec- 
tural. I have never .been so fortunate as to be 
able to follow a queen from her birth to her 
natural death ; neither do I yet know what is the 
length of the life of a queen.* Probably, you, 
sir, will be able to tell us that. 

This inquiry is useful as well as curious, and I 
commend it to you. If I have not seen queens 
die of old age in my own hives, I have often been 
visited by strange ones tliat came from I know 
not where, either alone or poorly accompanied, 
at the beginning or end of autumn ; most fre- 
quently these old queens have been found dead 
at the foot of my hives ; at other times I have 
found them alive on some neighboring stake, 
having about them fifty or more of their workers. 
I have seen them pass several days in the open 
air, and as they also remained there during the 
night, I may conclude they had no home, and 
that this small number of workers were all that 
remained of the family they had presided over. 

Only once have we seen the attempt of an 
agea queen to enter one of my hives succeed. 
Bbe at first o£fer^ herself to others who gave 
her a poor reception, because they had a queen ; 
but she entered without any difficulty a hive that 
had lost their queen. Her dark color and the 
slendemess of her body indicated old age, of 
which her sterility was a still snrer indication. 
She did not lay an figg in the hive that adopted 
her at the latter part of autumn, and she died at 
the end of winter without having laid a single 
^ggy and as queens begin laying the latter part 
of January, the old age of this one was proven 
by her sterility. I am more disposed to believe 
that the queen found at the foot of your hives 
was a stmnffer to tliem, than that she went away 
fi*om one of those you operated upon October 
14th ; which even if wounded or dying would 
not have been unrecognized. 



* Huber's fidelity to truth is everywhere apparent. 
He is never ashamed to confess his ignoranoe. 

!<• !<• Im 
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The queen cell found in this hive proves that 
it had been qiieenless for some days. Did you 
discover it on the 14th of October, or later? This 
circumstance may help to decide the question. 
The agitation which you noticed would lead one 
to think that this hive had just lost its queen, 
and in this case the one you offered, it was not 
probably the queen it had lost. 

To be able to explain a fiict in natural history, 
one must know well the .accompany injr circum- 
stances, without which any decision is too haz- 
ardous. This calls to mind ati*ait in the fidelity 
of bees that I must relate to you. 

One day I took from a colony a virgin queen 
that I had given it, to see how the workers 
would behave under the circumstances. As 
there was no brood in the hive t!ie loss of the 
queen was iiTcpai-able. I was curious to see what 
they would do, but I could not perceive any a;ri- 
tation among them, nor anythinir that led me to 
suspect that they regi-etted her loss, or even 
knew of her absence. I was about to conclude 
that their indifference arose from her sterility and 
1 found it quite natural that they should have 
no aflfection for a mother that was of no use to 
them ; but this human rea.soning was not the 
reasoning of the bees, and I. was soon undeceived. 

The next day I found the queen numb, from 
cold or hunger, in the box where I had put her. 
I therefore placed her in the hive ; as ^oon as 
they perceived her on the table where she was 
lying, I saw a few workers range themselves 
around her, caress her, fawn over her with their 
proboscis, offer her honey which she did not take, 
and brush her with their feet ; all this was use- 
less ; she was dead. 

Their care did not diminish from ten o'clock in 
the morning to eight o'clock in the evening ; I 
then took her away, and without any object in 
view, placed her on the window sill of my study, 
in which the hive was. Returning there at ten 
o'clock in the morning, I was much surprised to 
find my dead queen surrounded by bees, circling 
about her in the way you know, and giving to 
lier dead body their customary honor. 

The night was not warm, nevertheless the 
dead queen was not abandoned, and on the mor- 
row I found her faithful guard lavishing upon 
her the same care they had rei^dered during her 
life. 

I once more returned her body to the hive and 
at the same time introduced a young fertile 
queen, not doubting but that the bees would in- 
stantly appreciate the value of my gift, and 
would prefer the mother I had given them to the 
dead virgin queen from whom they could expect 
nothing; another reasoning, also human and 
quite as pitiable as the preceding. The bees 
who do not reason, and who perhaps are none the 
worse for it, treated the strange queen very 
rudely ; they held her in the middle of a mass 
of bees so that she could not move, and kept her 
thus over eighteen hours. At this st.ige the 
knot of bees reached the entrance of the hive ; 
it was larger than a nut ; the bees that formed 
it imparted to it such a movement, that we saw 
it roll like a ball which it resembled in form, to 
the edge of the stand on which the hive rested. 
Arrived there, a continuation of the same move- 



ment caused it to fall on the floor without alter- 
ing its foim ; we extricated* the queen just as 
you did ; she had not received a sting but she 
was very weak ; we succeeded in restoring her 
by returning her to her natal hive. 

The bees I have been speaking to you of obsti- 
nately cared for the dead body of their queen 
dunng two days and a half ; I then took her 
away and gave them young larvae that they 
nursed, and from which they procured another 
queen. 

From this and other similar examples, I am 
inclined to believe the second supposition of no 
value, and that the queen which was not re- 
ceived by any of your hives was certainly a 
stranger to them all. 

I have dispensed with the hinges of the leaf 
hive with regret ; it is very convenieut to open 
the hive like a book, but when it comes to 
shutting it up, there is an objection that com- 
pelled me to abandon this way. In closing the 
frames the bees get in the angle formed by two 
frames, and as the angle grows smaller, one una- 
voidably crushes those which persist in remain- 
ing in this dangerous situation. Burnens, with 
all his skill, could not avoid often killing them 
in this way, and it is he who asked me to got rid 
of the hinges and proved the necessity of it.f 

You understand, sir, that you run no risk at 
all of crushing the bees when the frames are not 
fastened to each other— you can bring them close 
together without forming any angle, and cau 
give the bees time to dispose of themselves on 
the faces of the two combs. J 

The invention you have made for uniting four 
frames, appears to me excellent ; but the leaf 
hive must have a cover to protect it from changes 
of wet and dry, which will after a time warp the 
wood of the frames. It is not then enough, as I 
have formerly said, to bind together the hive 
with a cord or twine ; such a band is too weak, 
and does not prevent the hive from bursting 
open. I might have foreseen this, but can one 
think of everything? 

You will receive in a few days, sir, a small 
box containing a model of a hive and a little 
memoir, which I thought to add to this letter, &c. 
But as the rest is not ready ^ I cannot longer de- 



* I hare frequently lost a queen by attempting to 
extricate her — the bees becoming so excited as to 
sting her. Taujrht by sad experience, I no longer at- 
tempt to separate the bees, but put the ball into a 
vessel of cold water ; they will then very speedily un- 
cluster, and the queen can be safely secured. 

L. Lt» li. 

t The generous nature of Huber is no where more 
apparent, than in his readiness to give to every one 
full credit for valuable observations or suggestions, 
" Suam euiq9te^*—h\6 own, to each one, seems to have 
been with him a sacred maxim. L. L. L. 

X In Bevan, on the Honey Bee, 1838, p. 108, may be 
found Dunbar*» improved Huber hive. The frames 
are held together on the front " by Khifling butt hinges, 
and at the back by hooks and eyes." To prevent the 
bees from t>eing crushed, in the manner described by 
Huber, Dunbar "ploughed out the edges of the 
frames through their whole extent, to within an 
eighth of an inch of their outsides.'^ 

L. L. L. 
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lay to reply to youi-s, and to assure you of my 
devotion, 

I have the honor to be 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Fr. Hdbeb. 



[For Wagner's American Bee Joaroal.] 

Are Artificial Qneens Inferior to-NaturaJ Qneens ^ 



The experience of Mr. L. Bevan Fox, detailed 
in the article republished in the April No. of the 
American Bee Jouiiial, from the London Horti- 
cultural Journal, is precisely the same with our 
own. As the subject is one of the fjreatest im- 
portance, both to breeders and purchasers of 
Italian bees, we shall give our views upon it 
at some length.* 

In 1869, havint^ an unusual number of natu- 
ral swarms, we determined to secure for most of 
our stocks, queens bred from what we shall call 
9warming queen cells ; so that we could advertise 
such queens for sale, if we found by experience 
that they were better than queens bred from 
noQ-swarming queen cells. The next season 
being a poor one, both for swaims and honey, 
the larger part of our stocks retained these 
queens, and they remained in our apiary, until 
in 1 871 we superseded them by young queens. 
Having thus tested such queens for three seasons, 
and on a large scale, we could not see in them 
any superiority to queens reared under famrabls 
circumftancesy from non-swarming queen cells. 
If any such superiority had existed, we think 
that it could not have escaped our notice, as we 
■were not influenced by any preconceived theo- 
ries, and might have sold these queens to better 
advantage, if we could only have guaranteed 
their superiority. 

We shall now explain exactly what we mean 
hy favorable eireumstances, so that all our readers 
may know how to secure them ; and thus be able 
to breed queens from non-swarming, fully equal 
to those bred from swarming queen cells.f 

By favorable circumstances, we mean : 1st. 
21ie proper season of the year. We have had a 

♦InlSiQwe made onr first observing hive, and 
witneseed, alrooBt hourly, all the steps in the process 
of queen raising from worker brood. So few persons 
In this country then bell6ved in the possibility of 
bees producing queens from worker larvae, that we at 
one time seriously thought of having the facts certi- 
fUd to by Rev. Albert Barnes, and other distinguished 
Fhiladelphians, who were eye witnesses to them ! 
How strangely such reminiscences must strike the 
new generation of beekeepers, to whom, by the aid 
of movable frames, all the steps in the process of 
queen rearing are now so familiar. 

t If the terms Natural and Artificial queens are 
used merely to designate queens bred from swarming 
or non-swarming queen cells, we do not object to 
them — ^but we wholly object to using the word artifi- 
cial to designate some supposed deviation from the 
laws of Nature, which secures an unnatural and infe- 
rior kind of queens. The rearing of queens when 
b«es do not intend to swarm, either to supply the loss 
of a queen from accident or disease, or to supersede 
oae which is superannuated, or not sufficiently pro- 
lific, is plainly a ntOural process. 



queen reared in a full stock in the mouth of 
January, when the mercury during the time of 
her incubation, was once below zero I but while 
this is possible, the right time for rearing queens 
in nuclei is, when the season is. far enough ad- 
vanced for the bees to cfather freely both pollen 
and honey, and when drones are beginning to 
appear, or are nearly matured. From this time 
until late in September, I have ordinarily found 
in the latitude of 40 degrees no difficulty what- 
ever in rearing choice queens. 2d. Abundance 
of worker bees. If the nuclei are so small as to 
become discouraged, the queens being often 
poorly nourished will be shy breeders and short 
lived. Not only should there be a generous al- 
lowance of bees, but a large proportion of them 
should be young bees, or the best results cannot 
always be secured. 8d. Abundance of pollen. 
If this is deficient the queens not being well fed, 
will he undersized, or otherwise defective. 

We shall here call attention to a marked dif- 
erence almost always found in the supply of 
I'oyal jelly given to natural and artificial queens. 
While the larvae of the swarming queen cells are 
usually so over supplied that a considerable quan- 
tity remains in the cell after the queen has 
emerged, there is seldom any excess fouiid in the 
non -swarming cells. Those who have so confi- 
dently pronounced all queen^ reared in non- 
s warming cells inferior if not worthless, will 
probably think that these facts prove that the 
swarming queen cells are well provisioned, while 
the others are not. But ''^enough is as good as a 
feast ;^* and enough the non-swarming cells will 
usually be sure to have, if the breeder under- 
stands his business. Why the bees provide an 
excess for one kind and not for another, may not 
be apparent, but the former, although ** papped, 
capped and napped in the lap of prodigality," 
havinir been *'bom with a silver" — or judging 
from the color of the royal surplus— ** with a 
gnlden fi^oon in their mouths," are nol. a whit 
better fitted for the exigencies of life than their 
seemingly less lavored sisters. 

4th. Abundance of honey. It is desirable that 
the queen -rearing nuclei should not only be well 
provisioned, but if natural supplies are not 
easily procured by them, they ought to be regu- 
larly fed in order to keep them at all times in 
good heart. They should not only know nothing 
of actual scarcity, but should by generous feed- 
ing, be saved from even the apprehension of it, 
and thus made to leel confident in their re- 
sources, and ready for all emergencies. 

Every experienced breeder knows that he can 
always have queen cells so largely in excess of 
his wants, that he need save only such as are 
perfectly developed. Such cells are usually of 
good siz6, and roughsned all over with ornamen- 
tations, as though for some reason the bees felt a 
special Interest in their inmates, while such as 
are undersized, smoothy and blunt instead of 
having the usual tapering proportions, are much 
more likely to produce inferior queens. 

Under the most favorable circumstances some 
queens are produced which are so small, or so 
poorly developed, that the expert destroys them 
as soon as seen. He who cannot form a pi-etty 
accurate judgment from seeing a just hatched 
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queen, whether he should presei*ve or destroy 
her, is unlit for the business of broeduig queens 
for sale. 

L. L. Lakqstrotu. 



Dried Oow Dung for Fumigating Bees. 



Nearly two thousand years ago. Columella 
recommended the dried dung of cattle as tlie 
best thing for fumigating bees. Learning, soon 
after importing the E;ryptian bees, tliat the 
Egyptians made use of the smoke from this sub- 
stance in all their opei*ations upon their irascible 
bees, we began to use it largely in our apiary. 
The smoke from burning cow dung, while very 
penetrating, is not offensive. It can be blown 
so as to diffuse itself very quickly through the 
hive, and yet it does not seem to irritate the 
bees, and our own experience confirms the very 
strong commendations of Columella. Wherever 
rotten wood is not easily procured, it will be 
found of very great value. 

When thoroughly dided, it will burn slowly 
but steadily ; and by slightly dampening the out- 
side after lighting it, a piece not larger than the 
hand may often be made to last for several 
hours. It does not always ignite as I'eadily as 
one could wish. Dr. E. rarmley has obviated 
this difficulty by dipping one corner in coal oil. 
The odor is so little offensive that it may be used 
instead of pastiles in the sick room, a little sugar 
being sprinkled upon it while burning. Those 
who know how universally the dung of buffaloes, 
called buffalo chipSj is used for cooking purposes 
on our great plains, will feel no prejudices 
against this seemingly uncleanly substance. We 
shall call it buffalo cMps. 

L. L. LA^'GBTR0TH. 



[For Wagnor*s Amerloan Bee Joaroal.] 

Oontrdlmg Fertilization. 



Uses of Wool in the Apiarj. 



For the last four years we have used wool quite 
largely for various purposes in our a|>iary. We 
use nothing else for stopping up our queen 
cages, rolling it for this purpose into a tight wad. 
The bees cannot gnaw it away, and seldom pro- 
polise it. We shut up all our nuclei, when first 
formed, with wool. It can be crowded into place 
in a moment, admits air, and is easily removed. 
If we wish for any purpose to shut up a hive, 
we use wool. In the working season, we keep 
one "pocket full of wool,*' and know nothing of 
the vexations we experienced when using wire- 
cloth. Occasionally a few bees are caught in the 
fibers of the wool, but they are for the most 
part very shy of it, and are quite indisposed to 
commit felo de $e, by hanging themselves in its 
meshes. Robbers will very quickly retreat from 
a hive well wooled. If we use the words to 
wool and unwool a hive or nucleus, instead of to 
shut up or open the entrance, our readers will 
understand what we mean. ^ 

L. L. LlKOSTROTH. 



The controversy on this subject waxes hotter 
and hotter, and Mr. W. H. Furman seems de- 
termined to secure the services of the most 
prominent parties who have claimed success, if 
money can do it. We confess that all our at- 
tempts to have queens fertilized in confinement 
have thus far been complete failures. We ex- 
perimented upon a large number on the plan 
detailed by us in the American Bee Journal for 
Mny, 1871. We dis.^cted the queens and found 
that not a single one had been fertilized. 

For the benefit of our readers, we explain how 
we dissect queens. Holding the queen firmly by 
her head and thorax with the left hand, we pull 
away the abdomen with the right, quickly 
crushing her head to put her out of pain. We 
then press gently upon the lower part of the 
abdomen until the ipermatheca appears, which 
we place upon our thumb nail. If the queen 
has not been fertilized this organ is rather under- 
Sized and seems to be only partially distended, 
looking somewhat like a small white bead ; when 
pressed it discharges a little fluid as clear as 
water. If the queen has been fertilized, the sac 
is larger, is more distended, and has a cream 
like color— when pressed it discharges a milky 
fluid, like that which fills the organs of the 
drones. 

Three years ago we devised a plan for control- 
ling fertilization, which we communicated to Mr. 
Samuel Wagner, Dr. Ehrick Parmley, Mr. W. 
W. Carey and some others. The plan in sub- 
stance, was to use a fertilizing house or apart- 
ment with one window opening fully to the 
sun*s ray at about 2 P. M.— to keep in it one 
good stock well supplied with choice drones, 
and to place in it the nuclei, having young 
queens to be fertilized. The window was to 
have wire cloth slides* with meshes fine enough 
to allow free passage to the workers only. For 
a large part of the day, the window to be left 
wholly open ; but dunng the flight of the drones 
the wire slide to be opened and shut at intervals 
until the drones become accustomed to have their 
flight to the window interrupted, both when 
leaving the hive and when returning to it— the 
workers also learning the lesson of flying either 
through the open window or the wire cloth. 
This window was to be placed high up, and the 
stock and nuclei low down, and as far as possible 
from the window. The drones and workers 
from the full stock were to be properly educated 
before the nuclei were introduced. We hoped that 
in this way, when the queens took their wedding 
flight, they would fly about the room and mate 
with drones that did not feel themselves placed 
in a strange, and therefore an unnatural condi- 
tion. We founded our hopes of success on the 
fact that the intercourse of queen and drone (see 

* Instead of the wire cloth, panes of glass might 
be set in a sash, so that at the top of each glass there 
would be the 5-33 opening. The window might be 
made large enoagh to seenro any desirable amount 
of light. 
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American Bee Journal, vol. 1, for 1861) was wit- 
nessed under the following circumstances : In 
Mr. S. B. Parson's apiary at Flushing, Messrs. 
William W. Gary and R. C. Otis saw a young 
Italian queen leave a small nucleus for fertiliza- 
tion. She returned witliout success, and as she 
left a second time, they closed the entrance to be 
more certain of seeing her condition when she 
returned. A few drones belonging to the nu- 
cleus finding their entrance obstructed, took 
wing and hovered near the box. The returning 
queen mated with one of them, which dropped 
dead instactly, and was picked up and preserved 
in alcohol. This occurrence proved that fertil- 
ization did not necessarily take place high in the 
air. A return of our old malaidy prevented us 
from testing this plan, which seems to us more 
feasible than any hitherto communicated to the 
public. 

It will be observed that we do not share Mr. 
ATilliam R. King's fear of "the ftery workers" 
interfering with the natural propensities of the 
drones, for we have seen no evidence of any 
such fear, until about the time when the workers 
are intent on driving them from the hive. Up 
to this time they treat them with great affection, 
not only cherishing them in the larvsB state, but 
being always willing to give them honey, when 
they solicit it. 

If this plan should prove a success, the nuclei 
^th their fertilized queens could be removed 
and others set in their places, so that it would 
be necessary to keep only a small number in the 
fertilising house at any one time. 

L. L. Lakgstroth. 



Introducing Qneens. 

M. M. Mahin, in the March No. of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, gives his way of introducing 
qneens. He says he has introduced one with 
peppermint water, but would not advise the plan 
for valuable queens. 

I wish to inform Mr. Mahin that we have been 
introducing queens in that way for the last four 
years. It is highly useful for imported queens, 
as it would be very dangerous to cage such 
queens for any considerable time, after they have 
been traveling for from twenty-five to thirty- 
five days. 

My father found this method described on p. 
16, vol. 4th, of American Bee Journal. He was 
so confident of its safety that he at once used it 
for introducing some imported queens. There 
was so much peppermint in the original recipe 
that some of the stocks I'emained in a state of 
feverish excitement for several days. We pre- 
pare it as follows : In a pint of sugared water, 
put a teaspoonful of essence of peppermint ; 
open the hive, kill the queen, and sprinkle both 
Aides of the comb, bees and all, with the prepa- 
ration—then dip the new queen into it and place 
lier on one of the combs. The evening is the 
safest time to introduce, when almost all the 
bees are back from the fields. We use a chicken's 
wiiig for sprinkling. 

We have never lost a queen introduced in this 



way, although we have used it with hundreds. 
When we expect imported queens to arrive, we 
cage beforehand a number of queens, so that we 
can at once introduce the imported queens. We 
have introduced as many as fifteen imported 
queens, within an hour after their arrival. 

C. P. Dadant. 
Hamilton, Illinois, 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Oondensing Swarms. 



We have said considerable in the American 
Bee Journal about keeping bees condensed, or in 
a compact mass, in order to have them work to 
advantage, raise brood, build comb, evaporate 
tlieir honey, &c., but as there are a large num- 
ber of new subscribers we think it wiU do no 
harm to give our ideas on that subject once 
more, and especially about the management of 
the extractor. 

A friend of ours has lost several stocks of ])ees 
this winter and his nucleus swarms. We saw 
these bees in December last, and could have in- 
formed him that they would stai*ve to death 
before spring, just as well then as we could do 
after they were actually dead. To begin with 
his nuclei ; he extracted their honey late in 
the season, and the consequence was thev were 
filled again and sealed up thin, watery honey. 
They had abundance if it had been properly 
evaporated, but that not being the case, they 
were never quiet, and consequently consumed 
all their stores and starved to death in February. 
Now it is my candid opmion that if the same 
honey had been extracted and condensed so as 
to have one-third the amount, and then fed back 
to them, they would have had abundance and 
would have remained i>erfectly quiet all winter. 
It is astonishing^ what a small amount of good 
honey of the right consistency it takes to winter 
a stock of bees. Now if hia stocks that starved 
had been condensed by the use of the division 
boai*d to six or eight combs, they would have 
evaporated their honey so as to have had abun- 
dance to winter on. This condensing must be 
attended to while the bees are gathering their 
stores. In using the exti*actor, we must 1^ very 
careful not to use it too late in the season ; yet 
honey stored late in the season, if the stock is 
well managed is just as good for wintering pur- 
poses as any. To illustrate this, honey storad in 
June is always good for wintering, because the 
weather is warm, and the bees are raising lar^ 
quantities of brood and the stock is strong m 
numbers, consequently they get up heat enough 
to evaporate their honey, and one pound of this 
honey will go faither towards wintering a stock 
of bees than three pounds stored late in the fall 
in the same sized hive. Why? Because the 
weather being cool, they are rearing but little 
brood and the stock has only about one-half the 
number it had in June or July. But condense 
this stock to one-half the number of combs and 
we get a good quality of honey for wintering or 
winter food. Take one of our nuclei with 
three combs, keep it crowded with bees of the 
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proper age, and they will store as good quality of 
honey for winter food as the largest stock in the 
apiary, and when properly ventilated in a special 
repository will not consume one particle more 
honey in proportion to their numbera than the 
large stock. We are not wnting theory but 
actual practice. We have wintered less than 
a pint of bees and they scarcely stirred all win- 
ter. Nuclei and spare queens can be wintered 
just as successfully as full stocks. If you do 
not know how to manage them so they can 
make their own honey, then take combs from 
standard stocks containing good honey and the 
necessary amount of empty cells for them to 
cluster in. Their honey should be above them 
instead of at the side of the cluster. Six or 
eight of our combs with empty cells below and 
honey above will winter our largest stock in the 
cellar, if of the right quality ; while 80 filled 
with improperly evaporated honey is not suffi- 
cient. 

In extracting honey from our large hives, we 
ceased to extract fW>m the end the queen was in 
as soon as the great flush of honey was over. 
It is so construct^ that as soon as the great breed- 
ing is over and the stock decreases in numbers, 
the bees condense themselves or withdraw to one 
end. Now close the other entrance and the 
animal heat is still concentrated the same as in 
a single hive, yet they have full access to the 
surplus end as long as the honey harvest lasts, 
and we can keep extracting from that end with- 
out disturbing the other. Not so with a two 
story hive, for we must take off the upper story 
in order to condense the bees to the lower story, 
as soon as ^e flush of honey is over, or we may 
get improperly evaporated honey in the brooding 
apartment for winter food. New beginners must 
be very cautious about this. We have had a 
strong swarm of bees come out as late as the 
20th of September, and by condensing them in 
our hive by the use of the division board, they 
stored an excellent quality of honey for winter, 
and wintered as yreU as any stock in our apiary ; 
whereas if we had not condensed them we should 
in all probability have lost them by their storing 
improperly evaporated honey. We got bit some 
20 years ago by not understanding this, and a 
burned child is careful of going too near the 
fire. In a cool, wot season we should not hesi- 
tate to extract and evaporate by heat and return 
to the bees for winter food. 

E. Gallup. 



[For Wagner** American Bee Journal ] 

Italianzing Black Bees. 

\ 

Mr. Editor:— I will give to the American 
Bee Journal my mode of Italianizing black bees 
and giving them all good, natural queens of the 
best grade. 

First. I get my Italian stock in a good strong 
condition. About the last of May or first of 
June have a good natural swai-m to come off 
Two or three days after the swarm has come off, 
examine the hive and see how many queen cells 
yon have got. 



Seven or eight days after the swarm comes off, 
make as many artificial swarms as you have 
queen cells for, cut out your queen cells and put 
one in each hive, that you have taken a swarm 
from. They will hatch in two or three days and 
your hive will have a good natural queen. This 
1 have found to be the best way of Italianizing 
black stocks. I have on several occasions taken 
queen cells ready to hatch and put them on the 
lighting board of a black stand which had their 
queen, and in a few minutes it would come out 
of the cell, and the bees would invariably treat 
her well, and the bees either killed the black 
queen, or the young queen killed the black queen. 
I have Italianized several stands of black bees 
in that way. I have found on a trial of three 
yeai*s, tbat artificial queens are as a rule but of 
very little account. Out of 20 queens raised 
artificially in 1870, 12 died before the first of 
May, 1871, the balance died during the s warm- 
ing season. 

1 have found to my satisfaction that good 
natural queens are the only safe and reliable 
ones. 

R Miller. 
MduginU Orove, Ilh 



N [For the Amerlean Beo Joprnal.] 

The Eureka Hive. 

In the American Bee Journal for April, 1873, 
p. 240, I find a communication signed D. C. 
Hunt, North Tunbridge, Vermont. He says : ** I 
told him I wished to see his much lauded non- 
swarming hive about which I had seen so much 
figuring to prove it. the best of all hives made." 
He had five old stocks in the spnng ; but as the 
season advanced they all cast swarms ! Faet.^, 
I had but four colonies in my Eureka hives in 
the spnng of 1867. Three of them were native 
bees, and one of them Italian. Two of the na- 
tive colonies gave no swarm ; one of these gave 
174 pounds of surplus honey, the other 124 
pounds. 

The Italian colony gave 46 pounds. Its first 
swarm gave 56 1 pounds, second swarm 40 pounds, 
amounting to 106} pounds. The other native 
colony gave 36^ pound. Its first swarm gave 
61 pounds ; amount from both colony and first 
swarm, 97^ pounds. From the two that gave 
no swarms, 208 pounds. Product of the two 
that swarmed, four new swarms and 204 pounds 
of honey. It will be seen from the above how 
much credit is due to his assertions that I had 
five colonies in the spring, and that they all cast 
swai-ms. He says, ** I noticed however, to my 
surprise, that he was appropriating Mr. Lang> 
stroth*s invention without due credit, and evi- 
dently with a disposition to detract from his 
claims as inventor and patentee. " I believe Mr. 
Langstroth's liberality in giving to preachers of 
the Gospel the privilege of using his patent 
without charge is generally known. Having 
been in the ministry some fifty-six years, I can 
hardly see how the use of movable comb fi*amea 
is ** use without due credit," or evinces ** a dis- 
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position to detract from bis claims as inventor 
and patentee." 

He says "Mr. William Stratton, of West 
Troy, whom I visited the same day, gave Mr. 
llazen credit of having a good hive for box 
honey. But though he had one hundred and 
forty stocks in his apiary, I did not see one of Mr. 
Hazen's hives among them." **Mr. Hazen'shive, 
(he then called it the Eureka) is nothing more 
in effect than a common box hive, about the size 
and shape of one used and recommended by Mr. 
Quinby, with boxes applied to the top and sides. 

Mr. W. M. Stratton, to whom he refers, be- 
lieves it to possess advantages over any hive he 
has ever seen, in the following particulars : 1st. 
For approaching the sheets of comb at both 
sides of the hive and removing them latterally, 
if movable frames are used. 

2d. From the. number and arrangement of the 
surplus boxes securing the gi^eatest amount of 
surplus honey. 

3d For perfect security of warmth for win- 
tering upon the stand. 

4th. From the great simplicity of its construc- 
tion. Wm. M. Strattoh. 



Mr. Quinby writes as follows : 

St. Johnsville, N. Y., Sept.7j 1868. 

**I have visited Mr. Hazen's apiary and exam- 
ined his Eureka Hive. In the arrangement of 
the large number of surplus boxes in close prox- 
imity to the main body of the hive, I think it 
greatly superior to any patent hive with which I 
am acquainted. And if he would apply the 
movable combs to which it is adapted, and a de- 
vice to prevent swarms leaving, the principle 
would be nearer what I want in a bee hive, than 
any I ever saw." 

M. Quinby. 

I wish to add, I am not aware of ever ex- 
pressing an opinion unfavorable to the rights of 
Mr. Lancstroth in my life, as intimated by Mr. 
Hunt. I have written that with the Eureka 
Hive, bars or frames may be used at the pleasure 
of the operator. I have no patent claim cov- 
ering either. I think one or the other should be 
used. For the use of the mel-exti*actor movable 
frames are a necessity. If one keeps but a small 
number of colonies and does not manipulate 
them, but simply hives them when they swarm, 
and puts on and removes the boxes when re- 
quired, bars are probably quite as good as 
frames. 

Jasper Hazbk. 

Albany, if. F., April 16, 1872. 



[For the Amoriean Bee Joarnal.] 

Halt as Bee Food. 



As the seafton is approaching for feeding bees, 
I will relate a fact in that connection that may 
be of some benefit to beekeepers : 

In the spring of 1870 I had occasion to visit a 
distillery, as a part of my duties as United States 
Assistant Assessor, and knowing that rye was 
frequently made use of for the purpose of distil- 



lation, I applied to the proprietor for. a small 
quantity lo feed my bees on. He informed me 
that he had no rye, but he could furnish me 
with some ground malted barley which he 
thought would be preferable, as it contained 
more sacharine matter. I accepted the offer, and 
as the weather was pleasant and the bees all out 
hunting lor something to do, I immediately pro- 
cured a large chee.se box top and supplied them 
with a quart placed convenient to the apiary, 
and in a few minutes it had disappeared, and in 
the course of a few hours they had consumed a 
half gallon more. I had never seen anything to 
equal it before. They would dive into the flour 
and roll and tumble until they were filled with 
it, legs, head, and everything about them, and 
then crawl to some convenient place, and work 
it into balls nnd return to their hives. It re- 
minded me more of a flock of wild pigeons flut- 
tering in water to drink. They will continue 
to eat it until the fruit blossoms. They will not 
notice the rye flour so long as there is any barlev 
within their reach. w 

G. B. Long. 
Hopkinsony Ky, 



A Bit of Experience. 



Mr. Editor :— The season of 1871 proved to 
be a poor one in this vicinity. The white clover 
yielded an ordinary amount of honey, but the 
Linden bloom was injured by the late frost, and 
yielded but a small amount of honey ; then fol- 
lowed a month in which the bees gathered noth- 
ing. About the 20th of August, what we call 
the English Smartweed began yielding honey ; 
this plant I consider equal to buckwheat. From 
this plant my bees obtained their winter supply. 
The continued dry weather prevented the bees 
from raising their fall brood, thus leaving the 
stocks in a critical condition as regards the 
young bees. I determined to stimulate them up 
to brooding in order to have them in a proper 
condition for wintering. Therefore, I com- 
menced feeding them with the poorest quality of 
honey, making one part water. I fed them thus 
one week. Some refused to raise brood. I find 
that every one of those colonies are dead that 
did not use all the honey. 

Out of sixty-eight colonies I have thirty- five 
good strong colonies. As to the cause of them 
dying, I attribute it, in a very great degree to 
the lioney. Had I extracted aU the unsealed 
honey I believe they would not all have died, 
and had I fed the best quality of honey there 
would have been better results — thus we are all 
learning dear lessons never to be forgotten. 

J. N. Walter. 

Winchester, Van Bur en Oo,, Iowa, 



The mortality among bees has been very great 
this last winter. Many colonies have starved ; 
many have frozen from excessive cold and 
weakened numbers, and thousands have died 
from dysentery. 
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H [For the ikmerican Bee Joarnal.] 

Bambling Notes. 

Mr. Editor :— Having some leisure, I drop 
you a few lines from the northwest. It has been 
a hard winter on bees. So far as I can learn I 
think that one-half or more of the bees in the 
west have died, or become so reduced as to be 
almost worthless so far as surplus honey is con- 
cerned. 

The ma^jority died apparently of what is known 
as dysentery. Tall hives have not wintered any 
better than shallow ones. Some think the losses 
were occasioned by the long cold winter ; othei-s 
that it was the poor quality of the late honey, 
and still others that breeding was stopped so 
early last fall that the bees were too old to win- 
ter well. I think the trouble is in all three. 
Wliere bees have had care, there has not been 
much difference in the loss between those win- 
tered out of doors, and those wintered in cellai-s 
^r buildings made especially for wintering: bees. 

If there was any difference, those in the cel- 
lar fared worst. We have had a very long cold 
winter. The thermometer has not went as low 
as some other winters, but it has been very 
steady cold. 

Why is it, some of the most practical bee- 
keepers do not write more for the Journal? Is it 
as some large beekeepers say, if they write 
' others can profit by their experience, and the 
business will soon be overdone, and they will 
not get a remunerative price for their honey? 
Others do not believe in writing for the Journal 
without getting large pay for what they write. 
Others do not ^lieve in writing for the Journal, 
and then have to pay for their own articles, as 
they think they would rather set all the infonna- 
tion from others and give nothing in i*etum. 

Now as to the hive question, it looks to me as 
if there was a great deal more fuss than there 
is any necessity ibr. 

If Mr. Langstroth's patent is not worth any- 
thing as they claim, what is any of their patents 
worth? If there is not any patent or practical 
movable frames, then any one of common sense 
can make a better hive for practical purposes 
than y^/j of the so called patent hives, especially 
if they are beekeepers. 

I will venture to say that there is not one in 
a hundred who buys a so-called patent hive or 
individual rij^ht, that at the time of purchase 
knows what the patent covers, and besides some 
of the patent hive men use the names of prac- 
tical bee men, as a recommendation of their 
hives, without the knowledge or consent of 
the parties. Others will go to some practical 
beekeeper and leave a hive with him on trial, 
'or if he does not want it, the bee hive vendor 
will ask permission to set it in the yard until 
he comes back, as he has only one left in his 
wagon and he is going after another load, and 
does not want to haul it around so much. If 
successful in leaving a hive, he will start off 
on some other course, and will report that Mr. so 
and so, giving the name of the man with whom 
he left the hive, has got one of these hives in 
his yard, and he thinks it just the hive. In one 



case I knew of a swindler offering a practical 
beekeeper $50, to let him sot one of his hives in* 
his yard for a short time, but was refused. His 
hive stood on three legs, with the greatest 
invention of the age, tlie moth trap warranted 
to catch all the larva of the moth in the hive, 
and let them fall into a tin box and break their 
necks. 

The hive was nothing more than a box hive 
for two swarms, with a box on top, and side for 
surplus honey, with an alighting board on hinges, 
so as to close up every evening and not let any 
moth get in the hive. You could make, if neces- 
sary, the hen roost attachment for closing the 
hive against the moth. 

Then there are some parties in the west who 
will adopt a common sense independent mova- 
ble frame hive and recommend it to the public 
as the best hive in use, but are willing to sell 
their infiuence for a mess of pottage, to enable 
them to gull the unsuspecting public, and to make 
the sommersault appear all right, they will use 
a few of the last recommended hives ; but go to 
their apiary in a few years and ask them to show 
vou the practical working of the movable frame 
hive, and they will almost invariably go to the 
fii*st hives, or the Langstroth style of frames, or 
if any other style of frames, one, that has not 
had a full stock of bees in it over three months, 
as the others are generally glued shut with pro- 
polis, so much as not to be convenient to handle. 

I would like to talk a little about the market- 
ing of honey in the Chicago market. Would 
it not be better for the beekeepers of the noitb- 
west to unite and hire some practical man or 
beekeeper that understands the value of the 
different grades of honey, to go to Chicago and 
sell their products for a remunerative price, 
than to let the commission men and honey 
lH)uses control the market and dictate the tenns. 
Moreover, by this plan the consumer would get 
a pure article and not pay full price for a doc- 
tored article. To illustrate, you may go to 
Chicago with a lot of honey ; take a sample of 
nice box honey around among the dealers, the 
best price they will offer you is 21 cts. You sell 
your honey, and before leaving the City you see 
some one with a box of your honey, and ask 
what they paid for it, the answer will be genei-ally 
somewhere between 40 and 60 cts. per lb., and 
if you have extracted honey, the reply generally 
is the mai'ket is over stocked and we do not wish 
any without you are willing to sell at from 8 to 
10 cts. per lb. Northwest. 

How TO Clarify Honey. — A good yray to 
clarify honey is to add two pounds of a mixture 
of equal parts of honey and water, one drachm 
of carbonate of magnesia. After shaking occa- 
sionally during a couple of hours, the residue is 
allowed to settle and the whole filtered, when a 
beautiful clear filtrate is obtained, which may be 
evaporated in a water bath to the proper cousis. 
tency. The only drawback to this method is 
the length of time it takes to filter the solution ; 
and this may be much abbreviated by taking the 
same amount of whit« clay instead of magnesia, 
when a nearly equally good article is obtained in 
much less time. — IDruggisU* Circular,'} 
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[For the American Bee Joarn&l.] 

A Large Number of Queen Cells. 

In August, 1870, I removed a hybrid queen 
from a full stock and introduced an Italian. On 
the twenty-second or twenty-third day after, ou 
opening the hive I found it literally stocked full 
of queen cells. 

A German friend beiug present suggested we 
cmnt them. I cut out and removed fifty-four 
qvieen cells. What was a little remarkable to 
me wj^ they were every one sealed. A majority 
of them were^very large, but some were small. 
They were on the sides, bottom and edge of the 
corobs. Will some friend tell mo why so many, 
and whether it is- common ? I ought to say, per- 
haps, that before removing the hybrid queen — a 
very prolific one — they had attempted several 
times to swarm, but were prevented by a Quinby 
Queen Yard. 

Bees seem to be wintering well in this section, 
so far as 1 hear. We have had cold weather 
since December 1st, so that those out of doors, 
have not been able to fly. 

A. C. Mamwbll. 

Etpon, W%$. 



[For the Ameriean Bee Joamal.] 

A Beginner's Ezperienoe, 



Mr. Editob :^- Yon request beekeepers to send 
you an account of their experience in keeping 
bees, so I thought I would send you mine. I 
commenced beekeeping in 1866, when I was fif- 
teen years old, by buying an Italian queen of 
Mr. W. H. Furman, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
-whose advertisement I saw in an agricultural 
paper. 

I put the qneen and the few worker bees that 
came with her, into a large box hive, bought a 
pound of strained honey and fed them on a piece 
of tin, and waited with all the patience imagi- 
nable for them to go to work, thinking in my 
iterance that they would build up a swarm. 
Well, they stayed there a week or two, built a 
small piece of comb, and then »warmed. Think- 
ing the hive too large, I went to work and made 
a little one and put them in it. That was the 
last of them. At the time the queen was pur- 
chased, Mr. F. got me to subscribe for the Jour- 
nal, and I soon saw what a donkey I had been 
making of myself. So I let the thing rest for a 
while until I could read and know a little about 
the business. 

In March, 1870, I bought two swarms in old 
box hives, for twelve dollars ($12.00), one of them 
one, and the other eight years old. I had heard 
a great deal said (and almost 9ung sometimes), 
alK>ut the {Great) American Bee-hive, so I 
thought the right (or wrong), and made me some 
of them, and now I would sell out my right 
pretty cheap. There, I have put in an adwr- 
iU^merU Oalbip fashion, and I expect somebody 
will give me fits for it. The season of 1870 was 
very dry in this part of the country, and but one 



of my stocks gave me a new swarm, which left 
the hive just a month later, and tried to enter 
one of my neighbor's hives, and then there was 
war. I supposed they were all right, as they 
were going and coming very briskly, but on 
looking into the hive after they had lefl, I found 
it about half full of nice straight comb but not 
a drop of honey, and I came to the conclusion 
that they were starved out, and that I was ten 
dollars out of pocket. It looked very nice on 
paper to talk about goinff to a hive full of bees, 
and open and take out the frames, with all the 
little scamps coming at you, sTiarp end first. 
Result of the season, two stocks of bees in old 
box hives, some empty comb hives, and bee- 
keeper a little down in the mouth. 

I didn't like the American hive, so I went to 
work as all new beginners are said to do, and got 
up a hive after my own fashion, wliich I know is 
better than the American. Last year 1 had bet- 
ter success, for both of my stocks sent off a 
large swarm each, that filled their hives and gave 
me several frames, and nearly two boxes fiQl of 
honey. The swarms came off in the latter part 
of June, one of them twenty minutes of eight in 
the morning. 

My frames hold twelve pounds each. 

In July, with the help of my father and a 
neighbor, I managed to get the old stocks trans- 
ferred into American hives. I say managed, for 
we had an awful time in getting the beiss out, 
as they wouldn't drive for rapping on the hive, 
or for smoke, so we used brimstone until they 
wei-e quiet ; then went at the hives with chisel 
and hammer and got them transfen*ed, what 
there was left of them, for I can assure you, Mr. 
Editor, that about . half of them were quieted, 
so that they forgot to get up. By gi-aiid good 
luck we didn't happen to kill either of the 
queens. They gathered enough to winter on 
with a little feeding at the start. In the latter 
part of August we got seven swarms given to 
us, three of them late swarms, and the other 
four we got for taking the honey from the bees 
for the owner, who gave us the brood comb to 
transfer along with the bees. Two of them that 
were transferi'ed on the 81st of August, filled 
their hives in fifteen days, about sixty pounds 
each. We did not use any brimstone oa these, 
but put nets over our heads and gloves on our 
hands, and went for ^em, Mr. Editor, it would 
have made you laugh to h^ve seen me light 
out for the ©orn field when my net got loose 
and the bees got under it. I have got over being 
afraid of the sharp end of a bee, but they will 
sting for all that-, have done it (94) ninety-four 
times this season, and it swells too. 

I have handled bees in almost every shape this 
last season, except introducing queens, and I 
am going to try that next season. I have made 
this letter longer than I meant to when I started, 
but I hope you will excuse me as I am a new 
beginner. 

Brother Gallup, I am going to try some of 
your frames in my next hives. 

Yours truly, 



Oneida, 111, Feb., 1872. 



W. M. Kellogg. 
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[For the Atuerlcaa Bee Joarnal.] 

"Will ** Novice" or B. Lunderer (blunderer?; 
state through the Journal how their cloth honey- 
hoards work, as they both spoke favorably of it 
sometime since, and have now had time to test 
it thoroughly. 

Our bees are in fine condition, having passed 
through the most severe winter in this section, 
since 1832. February 16th, we found plenty of 
eggs, brood in all stages, and young bees ; they 
began about that time to carry in artificial pol- 
len, which we fed them with avidity. 

We are reminded by the activity of our pets, 
that the time is again drawing near to undergo 
the trial of importing queens, with its expense and 
usual suspense of waiting and watching to be 
rewarded by receiving about one-fifth of the 
number alive that you sent for, and thfy nearer 
dead than alive. 

We saw Miss Morgan's statement in the Jour- 
nal about sending for and receiving seven or 
eight (all she sent for), in good order, and think 
we can safely say, that it is without a parallel. 
Those foreigners must be a gallant set, and take 
extra pains in preparing queens for the fair sex. 

But seriously, Mr. Editor, cannot there be 
some way devised that we can induce these for- 
eign queen-raisers to take more pains in sending 
queens ? 

Owen & Ladd. 

Brentwood, Tenn. 



[For the Ameriean Bee JoaraHl.] 

Uovice. 



'* Mr. Novice, those American Hives are a per- 
fect nuisance I * they ain't good for nothing .' " 

Tut I TUT I strong assertions and bad gram- 
mar too. Rather say you think they are not 
good. 

** Don't care, they deserve it all. I know they 
are not good. In your absence I have examined 
ever so many, and they have a miserably small 
amount of bees and brood compared with one 
Langstroth hive, and as they have equally good 
queens and plenty of honey, it must be owing to 
those miserable side opening hives. I declare, 
if I were the bees, I would swaim out of every 
one until you furnished better ones." 

**But, what is the i*eason? are not tall hives 
better economy than low ones, ancf are not the 
flat, * shallow things ' always called bad for 
building up colonies in spring?" 

We opened a bound volume of the American 
Bee Journal, page 69, vol. 3, whei^e we in 1867, 
gave our i*ea8ons for preferring the American 
nive to the Langstroth. 

*' Well, what Ho you think of that?" 

** Just this. I am very sorry to learn that you 
ever wrote any such foolish stuflF. For the past 
three years the American hive has been far be- 
hind the Langstroth, more especially, and for 
reasons, we don't care for them. You men can 
spin long theories about rarified air rising and 
all that, but we women take facts as we find 
them." 



" Please do come now, Mr. Novice, and look 
yourself over the thirty American hives and 
then see the Langstroth, and don't let us argiie 
any more when we can use our eyes so easily." 

Well, Mr. Editor, we did examine carefully 
the thirty tall hives, lEind then an equal nimiber 
of the fiat ones, and the result was only miieh 
more marked than we had supposed from obser- 
vations for the past three or four years. 

In the American hive there seems to be a dis- 
like to enlarging the brood circle downward, 
which they must do, as the brood is invariably 
in spring near the top bars. In the Langstroth 
hive the brood circle enlar^s horizontally and 
the result decided was to instantly transfer all 
comb to the Standard Langstroth frames, not 
only from the American hive, but sundry other 
patent hives that we have been iuduced to give 
a trial ; and, Mr. Editor, we have now got it all 
done neatly, and draw a long breath of relief 
when we realize that now we shall no moi-e be 
bothered with close fitting tops and side openers. 

We are using one of the Gallup hives, but 
even at the risk of being called an ** old woman," 
again we must say that we cannot make the 
queen work down to the bottom of the comb in 
order to enlarge her circle of brood as readily as 
we do with the Langstroth hive ; yet we selected 
for the experiment, one of our best queens. 

Just imagine an apiary of such system that 
any frame will go ja^t right in any hive with the 
accuracy almost of American watch work, and 
you can soe what we have been working at for 
the past feyv^ days, and if we don't have something 
of that kind nearer perfect than we have ever 
seen, (although many claim Jt), we shall be 
much msitakeu. 

We have several questions in regard to that 
bee disease. 

Mrs. A. D. Morgan, of Pella, Iowa, asks if 
we consider the honey, taken from stocks that 
have perished, safe to feed others. 

After the bees are out and fiyinsr in the spring, 
we always feed anything they will eat, and have 
never had any bad results ; in fact have never 
seen any trace of the bee disease or dysentery, 
when the weather was such that they could fiy. 

Will our Western friends who have lost so 
heavily, please tell us if they are ever troubled 
after the bees are fiying in the spring. 

In regard to spotting the snow in spring, 
it pains us to see friend Gallup speak so hai-shly 
about his statements not being believed. We 
may have mentioned in the Journal that we 
thought some statements were a mistake, but 
certainly never meant to intimate that any one of 
our *•' large family" told a wilful falsehood. 

It was not Mr. Gallup's statement that we re- 
fen-ed to, but another one, which we have since 
found, and we only thought that if the writer 
had looked very carefully he would have found 
some spots. 

Others besides Mr. Gallup have given the 
theory that when young bees were raised largely 
in the fall there would be no dysentery, but alas, 
for theories ! the particular stock we wrote about 
had a drone laying queen and not a bee was 
hatched after the first of September. We wrote 
Mr. Langstroth for a queen, which he was not 
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able to furnish us in the fall, and so the drone 
layer was kept until the latter part of March, 
when some brood had to be given them to keep 
them from failing, so that we had all old bees and 
but few in numl^r, yet in flying freely in Feb- 
ruary no spot was left on the snow at all. 

Another asks if they all had pollen ; to which 
we reply that we have not been able to find a 
colony destitute of pollen, even in winter. 

In fact, out of the sixty-three stocks we found 
ample material for studying the subject most 
thoroughly, which we were compelled to do on 
account of sharper criticisms thUn Gallup's, that 
came from an individual much nearer us. 

If anything else besides a pure winter diet of 
coffee sugar is needed, we shall have abundant 
opportunity to test it next winter, and will do it. 
"We shall discard every particle of natui-al honey 
for winter use ; and then if the snow is not dis- 
colored and all colonies healthy, which we have 
never had yet, we shall sail all the hats we got, 
old and new, ** better half s,'* children's and all 
(just their hats). 

Mr. Gallup's ai*ticle on nuclei's hives, p. 242, 
we most earnestly commend. If any one thinks 
his plan too much trouble, we should tell them 
that we really doubt whether a beekeeper can 
use his time to any better advantage. The same 
directions will apply to the ordinary Langstroth 
hive, with such modifications as any one will 
readily perceive. 

We might hei-e mention that as an experiment, 
we killed the drone laying queen before alluded 
to, and allowed the old bees, assisted by a few 
young ones— less than a teacupful in all— to 
rear queens. For some time no cells were 
started, but at length, only two, and then they 
w^ere quickly capped, as the larvae was nearly 
ready to seal over. 

One hatched in a very short time after 
sealing, and our assistants could find no queen, 
although the cell was opened properly, but we 
saw her at once, as we knew by previous expe- 
rience what to look for, viz.: a three banded 
worker with rather tapering body, shaped like a 
queen between the shoulders, and of quick, rest- 
less movement, unlike a newly hatched worker 
bee. We killed her and let the other cell hatch. 
She was much the same, only perhaps a little 
more queen-like, and we will report if she lays, 
and how much. 

We have had queens when first hatched al- 
most as unprepossessing, that afterward became 
the mothers of some of of our finest colonies, but 
not usually. « Some have laid only a few hundred 
eggs or so, and then stopped or become drone 
layers. 

"There, Mr. Novice, is a proof that fall colo- 
nies are best for raising queens, right before my 
eyes.'* 

Oh, no ! not so strong as that, but so far a 
proof, that a teacupful of bees, all either very 
old or too young to fly in cool weaih&r cannot 
raise a good queen, judging from many careful 
experiments, we think that one pint of bees of 
proper a^e, in vtrarm weather, during a yield of 
honey, will raise as good queens as a two-story 
hive full of bees." 

'* But I should prefer being on the safe side." 



Before answering this we tried to speak mildly, 
for we always try to speak mildly when an argu- 
ment comes up ; that is, if we don't get too 
much interested. 

** Even to devoting every one of our sixty 
colonies to queen raising just now, if it was 
necessary to have sixty queens within a month." 

We fear queens would be more than five dollars 
each at that rate, and we should be very anxious 
to know whether such a proceeding would really 
be any safer or produce any better queens. 

Our basswood orchard is at this date. May 
11th, in our opinion, glorious. Almost every 
tree has stari^d, and some of them have put out 
i^oots three inches in length. 

The chestnuts are also doing their best, and 
altogether the efiect of the thousands with their 
delicate gieen round leaves just touched by the 
rising sun, dew drops and all, is just what we 
said— "glorious." 

That all our bee-keeping friends might stand 
with us and feel the thrill of pleasure in con- 
templating the willingness with which old " dame 
nature" lends her wondrous powers to our 
guidance, is the wish of your old friend. 

Novice. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Transferfing Bees. 

As quite a number have given their method of 
transferring bees, and as ours is somewhat differ- 
ent we send it. Our plan is as follows : 1st. We 
prepare the frames by nailing two strips of wood 
on each side with one-half inch cleet nails. We 
then pry the strips loose at one end, on one side 
of the frame (the strips should run lengthwise 
on the frame), and turn one strip up and the 
other down, each a quaii;er of a circle. We then 
place the frame bottom side up on a support 
prepared for the purpose. The frame should be 
slightly inclined from us. 

2d. We prepare the hive by inverting it. Take 
off one side of the hive that will leave the broad 
side of the comb towards us. We then place a 
box over the hive for the bees to go up into. 

8d. Transferring. We cut the comb to a meas- 
ure to fit the frame, and place it in the frame. 
We then turn the strips to their place and press 
the nails into place with our thumb ; we then 
place the fi*ame into the hive, and it is done, so 
far. We have transferred bees from the woods 
without trouble. Ten or fifteen minutes is long 
enough to transfer a colony. In transporting a 
colony we fasten two or more frames together at 
the end that just fit into the hive ; these strips 
are nailed to the frames. 

Will some of the readers of the Journal tell 
us if it makes any difference if the comb is 
placed in the frame bottom side up. Some think 
it does not ; we think it does. 

Sbsbate. 

Biee Co , Minn. 



In a word, thou must be chaste, cleanly, sweet, 
sober, quiet, and familiar ; so that they love thee 
and know thee from all others. Butleb. 
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[From the Ohio Farmer.} 

The Home of the Honey See. 



It is said that our honey bee, the (tpia melUfUa, 
originally came from Asia, and that from there 
it was imported into Europe, and afterward to 
our country, where it has had so welcome a 
home and entered so largely into our resources 
for comfort and revenue. 

Though this busy and profitable servant has 
received many a fatal smoking and robbing as a 
reward for its labors, yet it has the freedom of 
our wide domain, and in the deep wilderness, 
multitudes of swarms live in security, as pos- 
sessors of all their store. 

In this country the bee is considered an amia- 
ble iusect by its fi-iends, seldom using its sting, 
except when on the defensive. I have never 
noticed this amiability, for several times when a 
boy I received a thrust that seemed to have been 
given with ** malice prepense." Severe as the 
sting is here (especially when about the eye or 
lips), I am satisfied that it is much more so in 
the East. I never was stung while in that coun- 
try by one, but from the accounts given by the 
natives, and by foreigners who have suffered 
from them, I am sure it must be so. I believe 
that in this country some persons can handle 
bees with far less dan^^er than others; not be- 
cause they are more kind and careful, but be- 
cause they have a natural adaptation to the 
work ; such as Harey, Magner and Dudley have 
had to the training of horses. 

The Siamese have their beehunters, and they 
say that "only here and there one can follow the 
business, because the bees so bite. The bee 
men, they don't like the smell of, and they bite 
them but little. They bite very hard and al- 
ways when they get squeezed." 

They never domesticate them in 8iam, but 
hunt for them in the jungle, and when found, al- 
ways rob them clean. This must provoke the 
bees, but is not fatal to them, for they live in a 
country where they have to lay nothing up for 
winter, and when robbed of what they nave on 
hand, have (a la Chicago) only to begin anew. 

In this country the wild bees usually seek some 
crevice or hollow tree in which to spread their 
wax and deposit their stores. But there I was 
told they build their combs in the open air, usu- 
ally selecting as high a point as possible in the 
tops of some of the lofty trees. The point usually 
chosen is on the under side of some limb just 
when it leaves the body of the tree. This is 
often found fifty or even seventy feet from the 
ground. 

The beehunters have ways of tracing bees 
similar to those practiced in our country. At a 
certain point they expose some sweet scented 
dish, and then trap the bees that gather there, 
and after a time let one escape. Glad to be lib- 
erated, it will rise in the air, and then make a bee 
line for home. They watdi the direction and 
then follow on. When they need further direc- 
tion another is let out, and on they go under its 
lead, and then another, until they find the prize. 

But yet they have not the honey in hand. It 



is full fifty feet above their heads on the lowest 
limb of some stately tree. 

The beeman prepares to ascend. He takes his 
cord and basket, his knife and resinous torch, 
covers his body as well as he can with spare 
clothes of his companions and commences the 
ascent. When within a few feet of the comb, 
he lights his torch which he lets drop just below 
him. This fumigates his person and also puts 
all the bees on the wing, and they fiy around in 
the greatest excitement and rage. He pays no 
attention to them, but deliberately throws his 
basket over the ifmb, and with his knife cuts off 
the comb, and by a cord lets it down to his part- 
nera below. He then descends and has but few 
stings to repent. 

The quantity usually gathered from any one 
swann is not lai'ge, for the bee is disposed, with 
all the rest of the animal creation, to take life 
easy, in that country, where no winter store has 
to be laid by, and 

" where everlasting spring abides 
And never withering flowers." 

It is said that ''every man is as lazy as he can 
be," and probably the same is true of the << little 
busy bee," that during one short summer works 
so faithfully and improves each <* shining hoar/' 

*' And gathers honey all the day. 
From every opening flower." 

The honey is never brought to market there in 
comb, but is always strained. It is not considered 
much of a luxurv, nor very salable as an article 
of food. It is always very thin and looks more 
like weak maple syrup than honey. But it has 
a soft pleasant taste, and if we only could have 
had some good bread and butter to have eaten 
with it, no doubt it would have been in greater 
demand. 

From the amount of beeswax that is in mar- 
ket in Bangkok, it must be true that a great 
quantity of honey is gathered every year from 
the jungles roundabout. 



[For the Amerie&n Bee Joamal.] 

The Eztraotor. 



Mr. Editor:— We now intend attempting ta 
answer quite a prominent question with corre- 
spondents about how to manage with the ex- 
tractor, extracted honey. 

In our large yield, we can work the extractor 
by the side of the hive that we are operating on 
unmolested by robbers. But at other times we 
use a tight box, and as fast as we take 6\\t a 
comb and get off the bees, we place it in the box, 
shutting down the cover so that no bees c^n get 
at it, and continue thus until we have taken out 
all we wish from that hive. Then close the hive 
and carry the box containing the honey into a 
close room, there to extract the honey. We like 
to keep one set of empty combs on hand to fill 
the hive at the time. This saves opening again 
to return the combo. We cut the caps off the 
cells into a vessel that has a strainer in the hot- 
tom, which permits all the honey to drip out. 
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After drainiDf^, these caps are removed to a ti^ht 
vessel and put to soak with a little water. After 
soaking the water is drained off and put into the 
vinegar barrel, and makes excellent vinegar. The 
comb is then ready to make into wax. Our ex- 
tracted honey we do not bung up if put in casks, 
under twenty- four hours. If put in glass jars, 
we prefer to put it into an open barrel or vessel 
and let it staud over night, as it goes through a 
process of working and there is quite a scum 
raises to the top. This scum goes into the vine- 
gar barrel also. In our first season's operations 
we put it warm, right from the machine into the 
jars and closed them up, and we found on selling 
them this scum did not look well on the top, and 
on bpening them and exposing the honey to the 
air, it acquired such a disagreeable flavor that it 
could scarcely be used. It was terribly annoying 
to w< to have our customers come to us with 
such complaints. By running it into an open 
vessel or barrel, and allowing it to go through 
the working process over night, then scumming 
and canning, it is all right. It is also better to 
allow it to stand awhile before putting it in a 
barreh By so doing, if the honey is thinner in 
some hives than others, mixing brings all right. 
We put up our honey, the past season in new 
oak butter casks (heads in both ends), contain- 
ing almost 150 pounds each, and we have kept 
them in the cellar. When wanted for use we 
loosen the top hoops, take out the head and melt 
it over the fire, as it soon candies or grains solid 
in the casks. Melting or scalding improves the 
flavor of late fall honey amazingly. In melting 
we do not put any water with it. We prefer our 
honey and water separate. 

Here is another question. How long will ex- 
tracted hoThey keep? It will keep a gi*eat deal 
longer in some families than others. Extracted 
honey is comparatively a new thing under the 
Qun, and many accuse us and others of making 
honey out of sugar, &c. We opened one cask 
of our honey (and we don't know but we sold 
some of the same soii; without opening), that 
looked very much like sugar. It was coarse 
gained and the grain looks like the grain of 
coarse sugar to the naked eye, and if we had not 
pat it up ourself we certainly should have thought 
it moist sugar. Tet, it was honey for all that, 
and when melted, of a peculiar rich flavor and 
of a rich golden color. It was gathered from 
com blossoms. We plant a few acres of the 
"vrhite flint or Dutton com on purpose for our 
bees. It produces abundance of honey and pol- 
len. Dent, or western corn, produces almost 
nothing for bees. Elisha Gallup. 

Orchard, Iowa, April 16, 1873. 



In March, when the bees fly, set out rye meal, 
and see if every colony brings in some. Exam- 
ine those that do not. Bees with a fertile 
worker bring in pollen also. Do not take the 
meal away as soon as pollen is brought in, for 
-weak colonies do not fly far, and often pollen 
fails again ; my bees worked two to three weeks 
on the meal after the pollen had come in. 

HULLMAN. 



[For Wagaer'i American Bee Joarnftl.] 



The Bee Hive Oontroversy. 



We reprint Mr. King's reply to our criticisms 
on the Williams article, and to our vindication 
of Mr. Wagner. The readers of the Journal 
will know how to put a proper estimate upon it 
without a single word of comment from us. We 
shall republish in a separate pamphlet, as a 
supplement to the American Bee Journal, the 
whole of this controversy (both sides) as it has 
appeared in the pages of this Journal. 

** Mr. LangBtrotb's Last Words." 

We have too much matter of interest to beekeepers, 
to devote much space to person al affairs merely, 
hence we shall only glance at the voluminous vale- 
dictory of Mr. L. 

The terrible ** chargjes," the awful "treachery," 
the " damaging facts," have now been used as "le- 
gitimate weapons of an honorable warfare ;" the 
pent-up, concentrated hate of years has been poured 
forth, and, contrary to Mr. L.'s expectations, we are 
not dead yet. It was too bad to keep us in " quiver- 
ing suspense" for a whole month, before we could 
know our doom. The broadside has come, and after 
the smoke cleared up, we not only find ourselves 
alive, but positively uninjured. Should we not be 
thankful 7 

From an analysis of Mr. L.'s last two articles, It 
Is evident that he considered any weapons he could 
employ against us as " legitimate " and " honora- 
ble," and If he could not kill ns with one, he would 
with another. The awful "treachery " turns out to 
be only his view of what he supposes to have been 
our representations, in making a bargain several 
years since with his son, now deceased. The " garb- 
ling for a base purpose " has dwindled down to a 
mere difference of opinion as to whether the quota- 
tion with the omission of a clause which we indi- 
cated by asterisks, was garbling or not. He sustains 
his opinion by repeating the accusation, while we say 
the omission was made to avoid occupying space in 
the discussion of another subject which would have 
been Introduced. 

The attempt to create a prejudice against us by al- 
most, If not actually asserting that we had asked blm 
to prosecute other hire dealers. Is a shrewd one, but 
In the end, Mr. L. will find that " Honesty " would 
have been " ihe better policy." He knows that he 
cannot produce one particle of evidence to prove this 
Inferred charge. That was his son's proposition, 
made probably to secure as few unfavorable excep- 
tions as possible, and In closing the arrangement we 
merely reminded them of the fact. We have done 
more for beekeepers In this particular than all others 
combined. " Actions speak louder than words," 
hence we do not fear that Mr. L. will establish much 
prejudice against us. 

As an Indication of how thinking men regard Mr. 
L.'s articles, we present the following extract (not 
garbled), from a letter we have just received. 

" What Is the matter with Mr. L. 1 He goes at yon 
with hammer and tongs In column after column of 
trash without a single show of anjrthing damaging. 
According to hie own testimony you have done noth- 
ing which Is not In strict accordance with business 
principles, and ordinary transactions. I was aston- 
ished to find such trivial matters magnified Into 
mountains of sinfulness by one I have for years de- 
lighted to hold in grateful respect." 
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[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Katural Prolific and Hardy Queens. 



Answer to Mr. Dadant's last blow. 

On pages 206 and 207, March No. of tbe Ameri- 
can Bee Jonrnal, Mr. Dadant asks me to answer 
his article — which should be headed ** A Chapter 
of voluntary mistakes," by Charles Dadant. 

For I find it composed entirely of such, and I 
propose to prove them such. 

Voluntary mistake No. 1. On page 206, he 
says, **yet nowhere did Novice say that his 
queens were too <?W, but that he replaced hybrid 
queens." 

Voluntary mistake No. 2. On page 206, he 
says, ^*so little did I promise to replace her, and 
so little did Mr. Price believe that I made such 
promise," &c. 

Voluntary mistake No. 8. On page 207, he 
says, "I never refused to replace her.^' 

Voluntary mistake No. 4. On page 207, he 
says, **but I did refuse to sell a second queen to 
Mr. Price." 

Answer to mistake No. 1. On page 224, vol. 
VI, American Bee Journal. April No. 1871, Nov- 
ice gives his reasons for his purchasing twenty- 
five queens from Mr. Grimm in these words : 
** and last fall 80 many of our old queens failed, 
that we purchased twenty-five queens fh)m Mr. 
Grimm to replace them." 

Answer to mistake No. 2 : (Extract of letter.) 

Hamilton, 111., June 7, 1870. 
Mr. J. M. Price, 

Dbar Sih : — The queen I sent to you is raised from 
Imported stock and is very prolific. J guarantee her 
all right. 

In my letter orderinp^, I not only asked him to 
guarantee her safe arrival, but that he guarantee 
her pure— purely mated and prolific, and referred 
him to my article ** All Abroad," and told him 
that if he thought he had a queen that would be 
satisfactory, after he had read that article, to 
send her to me C. O. D . 

That I did expect him to replace her is proved 
by my writing to him, informing him of her un- 
prolificness. 

He answered me as follows : 

Hamilton, III., Aug. 4, 1870. 
Mr. J. M. Prior, 

Drar Sir : — Do not give her up before another sea- 
son's trial. Tours respectfully, 

Chas. Dadant. 

As this was not replacing her, I wrote again- 
He answered as follows : (Extract.) 

Hamilton, III. 
Mr. Jno. M. Price, 

Dear Sir : — As soon as the bees can raise queens 
1 will send one to yon next spring. 

Yours respectfully, 

Chas. Dadant. 

Beekeepers, have I not proved that he did ex- 
pect to replace her, and did know that he had 
promised to do so ? 



I will give you an extract of his advertisement 
in the Journal at the time he sent her to me. 

Advertisement from April to September, 1870 : 
(Extract.) 

" The queens will be sent from here safe arrival 
guaranteed. Ca\s. Dadant, 

April, 1870, 6 raos. Hamilton, 111." 

In the spring I wrote him of her condition 
and received not the queens, as promised, but 
the following letter : 

Hamilton, III., April 21, 1871. 
Mr. Jno. M. Price, 

Dear Sir : — Ton did so much fuss about the queen 
I sent you la8t spring, that I am very little disposed 
to let you (have) any more queens. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Chas. Dadant. 

Answer to mistake No. 4. His last letter to 
me before his refusal : (Extract.) 

Hamilton, III. 
** But I think your best way be to get one or two 
imported queens. Chas. Dadant." 

Friend Beekeepers i^ After reading the above 
correspondence, and his advertisement, what 
shall we call his Wilful Voluntary Mistakes ? 
Also under what head shall I class his mode of 
getting money ? But after wronging me out of 
my money (which is a very small part of the dam- 
age tliat the sending of that worthless queen was 
to me), is it a sign of lan honest dealer to go 
back of his guarantee on an order, and keep the 
money that he came into possession of by that 
guarantee, and after beating me out of my money 
in that manner ? Is it a sign of a gentleman to 
try and add insult to iiyury and wrong by his 
false ** Wilful Voluntary Mistakes ?" 

John M. Pricb. 

Buffalo Grove, Iowa, March 10, 1872. 



[From Shuokards* "British Bbbs.*"] 

Bees. 



It is very natural that the bees should interest 
the minority of us, so many agreeable and attrac- 
tive associations being connected with the name. 
It is immediately suggestive of spring, sunshine, 
and flowers, — meadows gaily enamelled, green 
lanes, thymy downs, and fragrant heaths. It 
speaks of industiy, forethought, and compe- 
tence, — of well ordered government, and of due 
but not degrading subordination. The economy 
of the hive has been compared by our great poet 
to the polity of a populous kingdom under mon- 
arohial government. He says : — 

"Therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers ftinctlons. 
Setting endeavor In continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey bees ; 
Creatures, that, by a rule In nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a kln^, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
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Others like soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Hake boot npon the snmm^s velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they, with merry march, bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor : 

Who, envied in his majesty, surveys 

The sinking masons bnilding roof of gold ; 

The civO citizens kneading np the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad ey'd Justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone.'*— -Hbnbt V, 1, 3. 

Nothing escaped the wonderful vision of this 
"myriad minded " man, and its pertinent appli- 
cation. This description, although certainly not 
technically accurate, is a superb broad sketch, 
and shows how well he was acquainted with the 
natural history and habits of the domestic bee. 

The curiosity bees have attracted from time 
immemorial, and the wonders of their economy 
elicited by the observation and study of modern 
investigators, is but a grateful return for the 
benefits derived to man from their persevering as- 
siduity and skill. It is the just homage of reason 
to perfect instinct running closely parallel to its 
own wonderful attributes. Indeed, so complex 
are many of the operations of this instinct, as to 
have induced the surmise of a positive affinity to 
reason, instead of its being a mere analogy, 
working blindly and without reflection. The 
felicity of the adaptation of the hexagonal waxen 
cells, and the skill of the construction of the 
comb to their purposes, has occupied the obstruse 
calculations of profound mathematicians ; and 
since human ingenuity has devised modes of in- 
vestigating, unobserved, the various proceedings 
of the interior of the hive, wonder has grown 
still greater, and admiration has reached its 

eliinaXr 

The intimate connection of "bees" with 
nature's elegancies, the flowers, is an association 
which links fhem agreeably to our regard, for 
each suffgests the other; their vivacity and 
music giving animation and variety to what 
might otherwise pall by beautiful but inanimate 
attractions. When we ooml>ine with this the 
services which bees perform in their eager pur- 
suits, our admiration extends beyond them to 
their great originator, who, by such apparently 
small means, accomplishes so simply yet com- 
pletely, a most important object of creation. 

That bees were cultivated by man in the 
earliest conditions of his existence, possibly 
whilst his yet limited family was still occupying 
the primitive cradle of the race at Hindoo Koosh, 
or on the fertile slopes of the Himalayas, or upon 
the more distant table land or plateau of Thibet, 
or in the delicious vales of Cashmere, or wherever 
it might have been, somewhere widely away to 
the east of the Caspian Sea, — is a very probable 
supposition. Accident furthered by cunosity, 
would have early led to the discovery of stores of 
honey which the assiduity of the bees had 
hoarded ; its agreeable odor would have induced 
further search, which would have strangthened 
the possession by keener observation, and have 
led in due course to the fixing of them in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

To this remote period, possibly not so early as 



the discovery of the treasures of the bee, may be 
assigned also the first domestication of the 
animals useful to man, many of which are still 
found in those districts in all their primitive 
wildness. The discovery and cultivation of the 
cereal plants will also date from this early age. 
The domestication of animals has never been 
satisfactorily explained, but all inquiry seems to 
point to those regions as the native land, both of 
them, and of the gramincB which produce our 
grain ; for Heinzleman, Linnaeus' enthusiastic 
disciple, found there those grasses still growing 
wild, which have not been found elsewhere in a 
natural state. 

Thus, long before the three great branches of 
the human race, the Aryan, Shemetic, and Turo- 
nian, took their divergent courses from the pro- 
creative nest which was to populate the earth, 
they were already endowed from their patrimony 
with the best giH^ nature could present to them ; 
and they were thus fitted, in their estrangement 
from their hqme, with the requirements^ which 
the vicissitudes they might have to contend with 
in their migrations, most needed. They would 
eventually have settled into varying conditions, 
differently modified by time acting conjunctively 
with climate and position, until in the lapse of 
years, and the changes the earth has since under- 
gone, the stamp impressed by these causes, which 
would have been originally evanescent, became 
indelible. That but one language was originally 
theirs, the i*esearches of philology distinctly 
prove, by finding a language still more ancient 
than its Aryan, Shemetic, and Turonian deriva- 
tives. From this elder language these all spring, 
their common origin being deduced from the 
analogies extant in each. These investiga- 
tions are confirmed by the Scriptural account 
"That the whole earth was of one language and 
of one speech," previous to the Flood, and it 
describes the first migration as coincident with 
the subsidence of the waters. 

That animals have been domesticated in a very 
early stage of man's existence, we have distinct 
proof in many recent geological discoveries, and 
all these discoveries show the same animals to 
have been in every instance subjugated; tlms 
pointing to a primitive and earlier domestication 
in the region where both were originally pro- 
duced. That pasture land was provided for the 
sustenance of those animals, they being chiefly 
herbivorous, is a necessary conclusion. Thence 
ensues the fair deduction t\i?Li pTumerogamoui or 
flower-bearing plants coexisted, and bees, conse- 
quently, and necessarily too— thus participating 
reciprocal advantages, they receiving from those 
plants sustenance, and giving them fertility. 

Claiming thus this very high antiquity for 
man's nutritive "bee," which was of far earlier 
utility to him than the silk worm, whose labor 
demanded a very advanced condition of skill and 
civilization, to be made available ; it is perfectly 
consistent, and indeed needful, to claim the sim- 
ultaneous existence of all the bees' allies. The 
earliest Shemetic and Aryan records, the Book 
of Job, the Vedas, the Egyptian sculptures and 
papyri, as well as tlie poems of Homer, con- 
firm the early cultivation of bees by man for 
domestic uses ; and their frequent representa- 
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tiou in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, wherein the 
bee occurs as the symbol of royalty, clearly 
shows that their economy, with a monarch at 
its head, was known ; a hive, too, being figured, 
as Sir Gardner Wilkinson tells us, upon a very 
ancient tomb at Thebis, is early evidence of its 
domestication there, and how early even histori- 
cally, it was brought under the special dominion 
of mankind. 1 adduce these particulars, merely 
to intimate how very early, even in the present 
condition of the earth, bees were beneficial to 
mankind, and that, therefore, the coimection 
may liave subsisted, as I have previously urged, 
on the remotest and very primitive ages of the 
existence of man ; and that imperatively with 
them, the entire family of man, of which they 
form a unit only, was also created. 

In America, where apis melliflca is of European 
introduction, swarms of these bees, escaping do- 
mestication, resume their natural condition, and 
have pressed forward far into the uncleared wild ; 
and widely in advance of the conquering colo- 
nist, they have taken their abode in the primi- 
tive unreclaimed forest. Nor do they remain 
stationary, but on, still on, with every successive 
year, spreading in every direction ; and thus 
surely indicating to the aboriginal red man, the 
certain, if even slow, approach of civilization, 
and the consequent necessity of his own protec- 
tive retreat—a strong instance of the distribu- 
tive processes of nature. It clearly shows how 
the wild bees may have similarly migrated in all 
directions from the centre of iheir origin. That 
they are now found at the very ultima Thule^ so 
far away from their assumed incunabula, and 
with such apparent existing obstructions to their 
distributive 'process, is a proof, had we no other, 
that the condition of the earth must have been 
geographically very different at the period of 
their beginning, and that vast geological changes 
have, since then, altered its physical features. 
Where islands now exist, these must then have 
fonned portions of widely sweeping continents, 
and seas have been dry land, which have since 
swept over the same area, insulating irregular 
portions by the submergence of irregular inter- 
vals, and thus have left them in their present 
condition, with their then existing inhabitants 
restricted to the circuit they now occupy. That 
long periods of time must necessarily have 
elapsed to have effected this by the methods we 
still see in operation, is no proof that it has not 
been. Nature, in her large operations, has no 
regard for the duration of time. Her courses 
are so sure that they are ever eventually suc- 
cessful ; for as to her, whose pennanenoy is not 
computable, it matters not what period the pro- 
cess takes ; and she is as indifferent to the 
seconds of time, whereby man's brevity is span^ 
ned, as she is to the wastefulness of her own 
exuberant resources, knowing that neither is lost 
in the result at which she reaches; consuming 
the one, and scattering broadcast the other, but 
in unnoticable infinitesimals, she does it in*e- 
spective of the origin, the needs, or the duration 
of man, who can only watch her irrepressible 
advances by transinitting from generation to 
generation the recoras of his observation ; mark- 
ug thus by imaginary stations the course of the 



incessant stream which carries him upon its 
surface. * 

That other bees are found besides social beea, 
may be new to some of my readers, who will 
perhaps learn now, for the fira€ time, that col- 
lective similarities of organization and habits 
associate other insects with " the bee," as bees. 
Although the names of '* domestic bee, " * * honey 
bee," or "social bee," imply a contradistinction 
to some other ** bee," yet it must have been very 
long before even the most acute observer could 
have noticed the peculiarities of structure which 
constitute other insects '^bees," and ally the 
** wild bees" to the "domestic bee," from the 
deficiency of artificial means to examine mi- 
nutely the organization whereby the afiinity is 
clearly proved. This is also further shown in 
the poverty of our language in vernacular terms 
to express them distinctively ; for even the name 
of "wild bees," in as far as it has been applied 
to any except the "lioueybee" in a wildened 
state, is a usage of modern introduction, and of 
date subsequent to their examination and appi-e- 
ciation. Our native tongue, in the words " bee," 
"wasp," **fly," and "ant," compasses all those 
thousands of different winged and unwinged in- 
sects which modem soience comprises in two 
very extensive orders in entomology of the Hy- 
mcnopiira and the Dipiera, — thus exhibiting how 
very poor common language is in words to denote 
distinctive differences in creatures even when 
the differences are so marked, and the habits so 
dissimilar, as in the several groups constituting 
these orders. But progressively extending knowl- 
edge, and a more familiar intimacy with insects 
and their habits, will doubtless, in the course cd 
time, supervene, as old aversions, prejudices, 
and superstitions wear out, when by the light of 
instruction we shall gradually arouse to perceive 
that " His breath has passed that way too ;" and 
that, therefore, they all put forth strong claims 
to the notice and admiration of man. 

It is highly improbable that ordinary language 
will ever find distinctive names to indicate genera^ 
and far less spedet ; and although we have some 
few words which combine large g^roups, such as 
**gnats," "fiesh flies," "gadflies," "gallflies," 
* * draeon flies, " " sand wasps, " " bumble bees, " 
&c., &c. ; and, although Ihe small group, which 
it is my purpose to describe hereafter in all their 
attractive peculiarities, has had several vernacu- 
lar denominations applied to them to indicate 
their most distinctive characteristics, such as 
"cuckoo bees," "carpenter bees,*' "mason 
bees," "carding bees," Ac, yet many which 
are not thus to l^ distinguished will have to wait 
long for their special appellation. 

The first breathings of spring bring forth the 
bees. Before the hedgerows and the trees have 
burst their buds, and expanded then* yet delicate 
green leaves to the strengthening influence of 
the air, and whilst only here and there the whole 
blossoms of the bladk thorn sparkle around, 
and patches of chickweed spread then* bloom in 
attractive humility on waste bits of gi'ound in 
corners of fields, they are abroad. Tiieir hum 
will be heard in some very favorite sunny nook, 
where the precious primrose spreads forth its 
delicate pale blossoms, in the modest confidence 
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of conscions beauty, to catch the eye of the sun, 
as mrell as 

** Daffodils, that come before the swallow dares. 
And take the winds of March with beaaty." 

The yellow catkins of the sallow, too, are al- 
ready swarmed around by bees, the latter being 
our Northern representative of the palm, which 
heralded *' peace to earth and good will to man." 
The bees thus announce that the business of the 
year has begun, and that the lethargy of winter 
is Bivpersed^ by energetic activity. 

The instinctive impulse of the cares of mater- 
nity prompt the wild bees to their early assidu- 
ity, urging them to their eager quest of these 
foremost indications of the renewed year. The 
firstling bees are forthwith at their earnest work 
of collecting honey and pollen, which, kneaded 
into paste, are to become both the cradle and 
the sustenance of their future progeny. 

Wherever we investigate wonderful Nature, 
we observe the most l^utiful adaptation and 
arrangement ; everywhere the correlations of 
structure with function. In confirmation of 
which I may here briefly notice in anticipation, 
that the bees are divided into two large groups — 
the short-tongpied and the long-tongued— and it 
is the short-tongued which are first abroad, the 
corolla of the first flowers being shallow, and the 
nectar depositories obvious, an arrangement 
which facilitates their obtaining the honey al- 
ready at hand. These bees are also amply fur- 
nished, in the clothing of their posterior legs, or 
otherwise, with the means to convey home the 
pollen which they vigorously collect, finding it 
already in superfluous abundance, and which, 
being borne from flower to flower, impregnates 
and makes fruitful those plants which require 
external agents to accomplish their fortuity. 
Thus nature duly |n:ovides, by an interchange of 
offices, for the general good, and by simple, al- 
though sometimes obscure means, gives motion 
and persistency to the wheel within wheel which 
80 exquisitely fulfil her designs, and roll for- 
ward, unremittingly, her stupendous fabric. 

The way in which bees execute this object and 
design of nature, and to which they, more evi- 
dently than any other insects, .are called to the 
performance, is shown in the implanted instinct 
which prompts them to seek flowei'S, knowing, 
by means of that instinct, that flowers will fur- 
nish them with what is needful both for their 
own sustenance and for that of their descend- 
ants. Flowers, to this end, are furnished with 
the requisite attractive qualifications to allure 
the bees. Whether their odor or their color be 
the tempting vehicle, or both coi\junctively, it is 
scarcely possible to say, but that they should 
hold out special invitation is requisite to the 
mamtenance of their own perpetuity. This, it 
is supposed, the color of fiowers chiefly effects 
by being visible from a distance. Flowers, 
within themselves, indicate to the bees visiting 
them, the presence of neetaria by spots colored 
diiferently from their petals. This nectar, gath- 
ered by the bees as honey, is secreted by glands 
or )]rlandulous surfaces, seated upon the organs 
of fractification ; and Nature has also furnished 
means to protect these depositories of honey for 



the bees from the intrusive action of the rain, 
which might wash the secretion away. To this 
end it has clothed the corollas with a surface of 
minute hairs, which effectually secures them 
from its obtrusive action, and thus displays the 
importance it attaches to the co-operation of the 
bees. That bees should vary considerably in 
size is a further accommodation of Nature to 
promote the fertilization of flowers, which, in 
some cases, none but small insects could accom- 
plish. Many plants could not be perpetuated 
but for the agency of insects, and especially of 
bees ; and it is remarkable that it is chiefly those 
which require this intervention that have a nee- 
tanum and secrete honey. By thus seeking the 
honey, and obtaining it in a variety of ways, 
bees accomplish this great object of Nature. 
It often, also, happens that flowere which even 
contain within themselves the means of ready 
frnctification, cannot derive it from the pollen 
of their own anthers, but require that the pollen 
should be conveyed from the anthers of younger 
fiowers. In some cases the reverse takes place, 
as, for instance, in the Euphorbia Cyparissiae, 
wherein it is the pollen of the older flower 
which, through the same agency, fertilizes the 
younger. In those occasional cases where the 
nectarium of the flower is not perceptible, if the 
spur of such a flower which usually becomes the 
depository of the nectar, that has oozed from 
the capsules secreting it, be too narrow for the 
entrance of the bee, and even beyond the reach 
of its long tongue, it contrives to attain its ob« 
ject by biting a hole on the outside, through 
which it taps the store. The skill of bees in 
finding the honey, even when it is much with- 
drawn from notice, is a manifest indication of 
the prompting instinct which tells them where 
to seek it, and is a matter of extreme interest to 
the observer, for the honey marks surely guide 
them ; and where these, as in some flowers, are 
placed in a circle upon its bosom, they work 
their way around, lapping the nectar as they go. 
To facilitate this fecundation of plants, which is 
Nature's prime object, bees are usually more or 
less hairy ; so that if even they limit themselves 
to imbibing nectar, they involuntarily fulfil the 
greater design by conveying the pollen from 
flower to flower. To many insects, especially 
flies, some flowers are a fatal attraction, for 
their viscous secretions often make these insects 
prisoners, and thus destroy them. To the bees 
this rarely or never happens, either by reason of 
their superior strength, or possibly from the in- 
stinct which repels them from visiting flowers 
which exude so clammy a substance. It is 
probably only to the end of promoting fertiliza- 
tion by the attraction of insects that the struc- 
ture of those flowers which secrete nectar is ex- 
clusively conducive, and which fully and satis- 
factorily explains the flnal cause of this organi- 
zation. 

To detect these things it is requisite to observe 
Nature out of doors— an occupation which has 
its own rich reward in the health and cheerful- 
ness it premptes—and there to watch patiently 
and attentively. It is only by unremitting per- 
severance, diligence and assiduity, that we can 
hope to explore the interesting habits and pecu 
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liar industries of these, although small, yet very 
attractive insects. 

Amongst the early blossoming flowei*s most in 
request with the bees, and which therefore seem 
to be great favorites, we find the duckweed 
{Alsine m>dia>, the primroi^, and the catkins of 
the sallow ; and these in succession are followed 
by all the flowers of the spring, summer and au- 
tumn. Their greatest favorites would appear to 
be the Amentacea^ or catkin-bearing shrubs and 
trees ; the willow, hazel, osier, &c., from the 
male flowers of which they obtain the pollen, 
and from the female the honey ; all the Rosacea, 
especially the dog-rose, and the Pi^imulacese. the 
Orchideffi, CaryophyllaceaB, Polygonese, and the 
balsamic lilies. Clover is very attractive to 
them, as are also tares ; and the spots on those 
leaves of the bean which appear before the 
flower, and exude a sweet secretion ; the flowers 
of all the cabbage tribe. Beneath the shade of 
the Linden, when in flower, may be heard above 
one intense hum of thrifty industry. The blos- 
soms of all the fruit trees and shrubs, standard 
or wall, and all aromatic plants, are highly 
agreeable to them, such as lavender, lemon- 
thyme, mignonette, indeed all the resedas ; also 
sage, boi*age, &c. ; but to mention separately all 
the flowei-s they frequent would be to compile 
almost a complete flood. 

Bees are also endowed with an instinct that 
teaches them to avoid certain plants that might 
be dangerous to them. Thus they neither fre- 
quent the oleander nor the crown imperial, and 
they also avoid the Banunculacecs, on account of 
some poisonous property ; and although the M^- 
lianthus major drops with honey, it is not sought'. 

Bees may be further consorted with flowers 
by the analogy and parallelism of their stages of 
existence. Thus the. egg is equivalent to the 
seed ; the larva to the germination and growth ; 
the puf>a to the bud, and the imag't to the flower. 
The flower dies as soon as the seed is fully 
formed, which is then disseminated by many 
wonderful contrivances to a propitious soil ; and 
the wild bees die as soon as the store of eggs is 
wonderfully deposited, according to their sev- 
eral instincts, in fitting receptacles, and pro- 
vision furnished to sustain the development of 
the progeny. Thus each secures perpetuity to 
its species, but individually ceases. 



[For the Amerioan Bee Joamal.] 

Gallup hits Somebody. 

Mr. Editor : — We have the April No. all right. 
The first on the docket that claims our attention, 
is Dr. Bohrer. He infers that we disagree with 
Mr. Langstroth, and condemn the two-story 
Langstroth hive, because we said there was 
any quantity of worthless hives at Cleveland. 
The reader will readily see that we did not say 
that there was no good hive there. By ?k> 
means. Now, Doctor, never again use such a 
shallow excuse to get in your F. R. Allen hive. 
Old birds are not often caught with chaff. The 
next is T. F. Bingham. He is afi*aid he will 
have to hear for the next five years about Gal- 



lup*s hive. Now the reader knows that Mr. B. 
has a patent hive, and it galls some of those 
patent hive fellows terribly to think that after 
all the boasting, the old Lakgsthoth princi- 
ple IS STILL AHEAD. 

Some of them would give considerable, if 
Gallup and the American Bee Journal were 
dead and buried, but it is our sincere desire that 
the influence of the American Bee Journal may 
never be less. Now will the reader please take 
notice that in giving a description of the hive 
we use, we have no other motive than to illus- 
trate a principle in beekeeping. 

We have already forwarded an ai-ticle illus- 
trating how to use the Langstroth hive on the 
same principle. We certainly believe we could 
have obtained the same results from a regular 
Langstroth spread out horizontally in such a 
season as the past. I have already cautioned 
others not to go into the large Gallup hive exten- 
sively, but make one or two for trial. We 
always prefer a good season for getting a large 
yield of honey. 

This buying up extracted honey and feeding 
to one or two stocks, so as to be able to report 
an extra large yield per hive, and thus create a 
demand for a particular hive, is not what Gallup 
believes in. We have no hives for sale, and conse- 
quenUy no axe to grind. 

The next is Novice, and oh how we are going 
to hit him 1 He says he really likes the Quinby 
fi*ame or a large one. Now, Novice, warrant us 
just such seasons as the past two and we are 
with you ; but how is it in a cool wet season, 
when our stocks are only medium sized. All of 
the honey gathered is thin and watery and needs 
a gi'eat deal of eva^ration, and we have no 
exti'actors, but are compelled to use a hive in 
which we can condense the bees into a small 
compass or compact mass; or our honey is 
sealed up before it is half evaporated, and the 
consequence is. our bees all die over winter from 
dysentery. We have paid dearly for our knowl- 
edge on this subject. We have seen a number 
of such seasons in our northern climate. We 
have always said that a larger frame would be 
preferable farther south, at least it is our opinion 
that it would be preferable. We guess you mixed 
that a trifle, when you said our bees were brood- 
ing sticks. The fact is in this cool backward 
spring, our bees are in the best possible shape 
for keeping up the animal heat for developing 
brood, and there is no sticks in the centre of 
that brood. After our stocks become strong 
and numerous, and the weather becomes warm 
or hot, then our sticks or division in the centre 
of the frame is not one particle of detriment in 
pi'actice, although it appear, to be iu theory. 

To-day, April 15th, 1872, the spring has come 
in cold and backward. No natural pollen yet, 
and no forage from natural sources. Now you 
know some of our reasons for small combs. 

Elisha Gallup. 

Orchard, MitcheU Co,^ Iowa, 



Dzierzon says, " the first day the bees fly in 
spring is a day of great jubilee for me ;" I trust it i8 
for the many readers of the Journal. Hullman. 
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All communicatioDs and letters of business should 
be address^ to 

GEO. 8. WAGNER, 
Office of the American Bee Journal^ 

WA.8HINGT0N, D. C. 



With this namber closes the 7th Tolame of the 
American Bee Joamal. We think this a fitting occa- 
sion to retnrn onr thanks to those kind friends who 
have stood by us, and so efficiently aided us In con- 
ducting the Journal since the sudden death of Its late 
editor. Called so unexpectedly to assume the charge 
of the Journal, and burdened with many other 
weighty duties, we would have been unable without 
their aid to conduct it. 

The Journal will in the future pursue the same in- 
dependent course that it has in the past, seeking the 
true development and Improvement of bee-culture in 
this country ; and will continue unhesitatingly to ex- 
pose whatever it believes to be fraud and deception. 

We donbt whether any class of interests have suf- 
fered more in this country than bee-culture, from the 
intrigues and deceptions of designing persons, and 
the only way to defeat the plans of these persons, is 
exposure. It is disagreeable, and at times painful, 
but is nevertheless a positive duty of a journalist who 
desires the true and complete development of the 
cause be advocates. More personal controversies we 
deprecate, and shall endeavor to close the columns of 
the Journal to all who seek to engage in them. 



Although the beekeepers of this country have during 
the past winter sustained heavy losses, it is gratifying 
to know that few Intend to abandon bee-culture. 
The great majority are going to try again, thinking 
that they have discovered the cause of their troubles. 
We trust they have, and wiU not again be called upon 
to meet such heavy losses. 



The many friends of Dr. Bobrer will be pained to 
learn of the calamity with which he met when just 
about leaving for Europe, and which has resulted in 
his abandoning his trip, and will join with us in hop- 
ing that his new venture will prove more successful. 



Rev. Mr. Langstroth, we are happy to inform the 
readers of the American Bee Journal, has safely 
reached his home in Oxford, Ohio. His foot is heal- 
ing rapidly, and we hope soon to hear of his being 
able to throw aside his crutches, and have again the 
foil use of his loot. 

The locust trees in this city arc done blossoming. 
While in blossom, they were alive with bees. The 
^iaden is just coming into blossom. 



A prompt renewal of subscriptions and payment of 
arrearage, would be of groat aid to us at present. 

In answer to many inquiries, we would say, that we 
are unable to furnish complete sets of the present 
volume of the Journal, the supply of the July and 
January numbers being exhausted. -Having moved 
from our former residence, we have been compelled 
to pack up all the back numbers of the Journal, but 
shall keep a list of those desiring them, and will send 
them before long. 

We will, during the coming month, send bills to 
all in arrearages, and shall expect a prompt settle- 
ment. All subscriptions must be paid In advance; 
no Journals will be sent after the expiration of the 
time for which the subscription has been paid. 



[For the American Bee Jonrn&l.] 

Ohantanqna Beekeepers' Assooiation. 

The 5th semi-annual meeting of the Chautau- 
qua Beekeepers' Association met at the Ameri- 
can House, Jamestown, N Y., Tuesday after- 
noon. J. M. Beebe, President. Notwithstanding 
the very unfavoraiile weatlier, and the almost 
impassable condition of the roads, a good num- 
ber of beekeepers were in attendance. The 
first subject for discussion was wintering bees. 
As many persons had lost a large portion of 
their stock during the past winter, they were 
naturally anxious to learn the cause^ and ascer- 
tain the proper remedy. 

Mr. Beebe stated that he had lost two weak 
swarms only ; had thirty swarms last fall. He 
had constructed a house to winter his bees in, 
costing him $110, but he preferred to winter them 
upon their summer stands. He fed stocks defi- 
cient in stores ; thought all should have 25 lbs. 
each to be safe, although the less honey they 
consume the better. His feed is sugar syrup ; 
to 10 lbs. of coffee sugar add 5 lbs. of water, 
and let it boil ^ve minutes. 

Mr. Cook started with 70 swarms and lost 
one-tenth. The winter he regarded as a very 
hard one, owing to the excessive cold, inter- 
mingled with frequent warm spells. He fed the 
same as Mr. Beebe, only he mixed honey with 
the syrup. 

He gave upward ventilation. The most of 
the swarms he lost, he attributed to honey dew, 
causing dysentery, lliere is usually about six 
weeks of honey season proper, but only four 
last year. He considered last season as the woi*st 
for the beekeepers he ever knew, but even then 
the investment paid, 

Mr. Philips lost 44 swarms out of fifty. He 
wintered a part out of doors, a part in the cellar, 
and the rest in the kitchen. He lost the most in 
the kitchen. Gave ample ventilation, had no 
dysentery or foul brood in his young swarms. 
All the stocks that died left an abundance of 
hQney. In reply to a question as to the quality 
of honey in California, whei*e he had resided for 
many years, he stated that it was as white and 
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nice as here, and that the white mustard was to 
honey producers there what the clover ishere. 

Mr. Joseph Cook lost ten swarms out of 44. 
He considered the past winter a hard one for 
the bees. This was the first lost in wintering 
he had met with, but he attributed it in e^reat 
measure to his failure to properly care for them. 

Mr. Henry Whilford lost eis^ht swaims out of 
29. Gave too much upward ventilation. He 
thought it a good plan to put something inside 
the hive for the bees to 1^11 on, so they could 
return to the cluster. In response to a question, 
he stated that combs moulded in this climate 
long before the bees perished. He favored win- 
tering bees in a house built for the purpose. The 
winter was a severe one for beekeepers. 

Mr. Beebe stated that he had obtained 216 
lbs. of box honey, and a new swarm from one 
old one, in a single season. He offered to wager 
that he could in any season make more net pro- 
fit from fifty swarms of bees, than could be made 
in the same feasf^nfvom thirty cows. He favored 
Italians to the native black bees. He preferred 
artificial swaiming where increases of stock 
was desired. Thought natural swarms produced 
the most honey. 

Mr. Campbell had taken 104 lbs. from one 
swarm, leaving them enough for winter. 

Mr. Grout obtained 35 lbs. a week fVom each 
hive fi'om each swaim by using the mel-extrac- 
tor. 

Mr £ H. Jenner had invested $75 in bees, 
but had never realized $5 worth of honey. 
Used the box hive, but should do so no longer. 
In reply to a question, Mr. Beebe said he would 
prefer to transfer swarms now, or else wait till 
21 days after swarming, because there was less 
brood at these two seasons. If now, make the 
transfer in a warm room. There was consider- 
able interest in improved hives, several leading 
kinds were represented. The Beebe hive was 
unanimously considered to be the very best hive 
now before the public. The past winter had 
firmly established the fctet, that it was unequalled 
for safe vnntering bees upon their summer stands. 
The simple yet efficient arrangement of ths 
comb frames received commen&tiou. Cheap- 
ness of construction, perfect adaptation to the 
wants of the beekeepers, combined with com- 
plete control seeui-ed over the bees are a few of 
the superior merits of the bee hive. 

After listening with interest to an address by 

Mr. Albert M. Cook on the History and Use of 

the Honey Bee, the association adjourned to 

meet at Mayville, Tuesday, September 8d, 1872. 

Hebbbbt a. BUaoh. 



[For th« Am^rlctft Bm J««rjwl.] 

Dr. Bohrer's Trip to Europe. 

Mb. Editob.— ImisBMicli as it wsa aoaooDoed 
in tlie columns of your Journal fi(»r Api*il, that I 
was going to Italy for the purpose of importing 
Italian queens, and as it is now evident I can- 
not 00, 1 deem it but justice to att<^ b» contem- 
plated obtaiaiog imported queens tJbrough m^ 
as well as to sdyael^ to oxplaiu wlaiy I am iu>t 
goiiig this-asaaoa. 



On the morning of the ISth of the present 
month I was about to complete my arrangements 
for the trip, when the cry of fire attracted mj 
attention m the direction of my dwelling. It 
was on fire, and was, together with much of my 
household goods, consumed. This, of course, 
turned my family into the street and compelled 
mo to remain at home and rebuild. But if the 
beekeepers of the country desire it, and will send 
me their orders by the time the North American 
Beekeepers' Association meets at Indianapolis, 
in December next, I will start to Europe aliout 
the first of April, 1873, so as to get back to this 
country by the first of June. T think I can de- 
liver the queens in New York in good order, 
and send them from there to the end of their 
journey for ^12 each, which is much lower than 
imported queens usually cost, as they are badly 

Sacked, kept long on the i-oute, and are roughly 
andled; owing to which a large majority of 
them perish on the way. Aside from this, many 
of them fall far below the recognized standard 
of purity, and consequently cannot give breeders 
or their patrons satisfaction, These difficulties, 
which are so exceedingly annoying to beekeep- 
ers, I propose to remedy, if it is possible to do 
so, by selecting foreign queens in person, and 
taking charge of them on their journey as far as 
New York, at which point they will not be de- 
tained but a few hours, as they will be so packed 
as to be forwarded to their destination without 
repacking, but will remain in the original pack- 
ages. The reason why I wish to have the mat- 
ter determined by the 10th of December is, that 
it may be announced, aiid all rest assured that 
the trip will be made. I wish at least one hun- 
dred orders. G. Bobbbb. 
Alexandria, Ind,, April 21, 1872. 

■ ■ ♦»♦ 
I hope to get up a club for your paper, and 
the above names are of parties who will be likely 
to want it. Our county is quite newly settled, 
but my own and my neighbor's bees did well last 
season, and I think there is a growing interest 
in the culture which I should like to see en- 
couraged. 

I sowed twelve acres of alsike this spring and 
though the old fogies' cry "can't raise i?' has 
been sounded in my ears on all sides, I have the 
satisfaction of seeing a good stand and the wea- 
ther most favorable for its growth. I have no 
doubt that with the addition of this pasturage 
to that of the wild fiowers they wUl store plenty 
of honey. N. H. S. 

West Point, Keb., May 13, 1872. 
• • » 

[For the AniorloAn Bm JoaraaL] 
I promised to report this spring how my bees 
wintered. It nearly makes me SAok to think of 
the fatality of the past winter among bees in thij 
country. Out of forty-seven stroi^ stocks and 
one weak one I have but ten left;, and some of 
them very weak. Bee cholera the cause. But 
I do not feel like giving it up yet, so I have 
dought some more and am going to try agaia, 
and do what I can this season in making up my 
losa. • « * I was truly aorry to bear of tha 
beath of our editor. Jokatb^u^ 9mvm» 

Waiow Branch, Ind„ April 24, 13735, 
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J. W. WINDER. 
Of Clneliuiatl, 0. 



IMPOBTERS k BBEXDIB8 Of 

ITALIAN QU_EEN BEES. 

W« woald raspeotfolly aDiioane« to our bae-koeirtDg friends 
of Amoricft, that we hare our arrangemeaU eompleted to 
breed oar Queens in Lndlow, Kentnekr, opposite GIneinnati, 
isolated from all Impnre stock ; whieh Is a great adfaatage 
to onr patrons as well as to onrselTes. 

Car Qneens will be bred from Imported tk>ek, fh>m the 
apiaries of Dr. Binmhofl; Prof. Mona, and Bdward Uhle, of 
the highlands of Italy. All our Queens sent from the aplarr 
an WARSANTBD PQBB, and saUsfacUoB gnaraBteed. 

Prices to suit the times. 

April, 1871. 
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GRArS HONEY SLINGER. 

iPateni applied for, ) 

This melextraetor is now perfected and offered to the bee- 
keepers of America for the first time. This machine is made 
of hearj tin, and well painted or Japanned (except the wood 
work). It is very light, and can be sent by Express, with> 
out packing. It was exhibited for the first time at the Cin- 
cinnati Gonrention of Bee-keepers, and wm Tory highly 
recommended by all the bee-keepers present. 

April, 1871. 



WAX EXTRACTORS. 



We also mannfactnre this new apparatos for extracting 
Wax from old and worthless combs, which has now been 
fully tested. Mr. A. Grimm writes ns that he has extracted 
two hundred and six (206) pounds of the nicest Wax he erer 
saw, although some of the comb was Arom ten to twelTC years 
old ; and that the bee-keepers of America owe Mr. Gray 
many thanks for importing and introducing so useful an in- 
▼entlon. Erery apiarian should haTS one of these Wax Bx- 
tractors. 

For further information of the above mMhines, eend for 
descriptive circular, free. 

Address, GRAY it WINDER, 

13S West fourth Street, 



April, 1871.- 



GlBdnnatl, Ohio. 



FBICES 0? BEES MD MM. 

For the Tear 1871. 



PULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, with 
tested pure Queens of last summer's raising, in 
a Langstroth movable comb hive, for 8 frames 
ftill of comb, and honey enough to last until 
May 20th, I will deliver at the Express office at 
Jefferson station, between the 20th of April and 
June Ist, for $15 each. 

Six Colonies for $14 each. 

Ten Colonies for $135. 

Twenty Colonies for $250. 
Any number above twenty at $12 each. 

ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, whose worker 
progeny has hatched in my apiary, and shows by 
its marking that they have met with an Italian 
drone, I will sell at the following prices : 

If sent from April 20th to May 5th, $8 ; May 
5th to June Ist, $7 ; during the month of June, 
$6 ; during the months of July, August, and 
September, for $4. If from ten to twenty queens 
are ordered, a reduction of 10 per cent, will be 
made ; if above twenty, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. Untested Queens, whose purity I guaran- 
tee, I will sell after June 25th for $2.50 each. 

All Queens will be sent by mail post-paid. 
The box or boxes in which the Queens are sent 
must be opened in presence of the Postmaster, 
and a certificate from him must be sent by re- 
turn mail, if one or more of the Queens should 
have died during shipment ; on receipt of this 
certificate from the Postmaster, another Queen 
will be sent, or the money refunded. 

YOUNG SWARMS OF ITALLA.N BEES, 
medium sized, with a tested pure Queen of last 
summer's raising, — sent in a common shipping 
box, with feed enough to stand the journey,— if 
shipped before Jane 25tb, will be sent for $9 ; 
between June 25th and July 10th, for $8 ; from 
July 10th to August Ist, for $7 ; and after that 
time for $0. 

. All claims on account of impurity of Queens 
or Stocks must be made within 40 davs after 
receipt of Stocks or Queens, or they wifi not be 
noticed. 

In some cases, where claims are made on ac- 
count of losses incurred during shipment, I will 
demand au affidavit setting forth the facts in the 
case, before I will satisfy the claims. 

Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in every 
shipment. The cash must accompany every 
order, or it will not be noticed. 



JtfffwMn, TTti., April, 1871* 



ADAM GRIMM. 
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[For the American Bee Jonroal.] 

A Knt for Koyioe & Oo. 



This 4th day of March, when examinin]^ my 
stocks, I found No. 10 had a larffe quantity of 
brood in all staffs. The nut to oe cracked is 
this : I could discover only one queen, and yet 
of the thi*ee dossen workers which I $aw hatch 
out, there wei-e some three banded, some two 
banded, and some no-banded. Will Novice, 
Gallup, and Grimm, each be so kind enough to 
give his individual oinnion in the next number 
of the American Bee Journal, why the worker 
progeny of a queen, hatching all at the same 
time, are so differently marked ; and oblige 

Tyro. 



Advertisementi 

Territory for the "THOMAS' HIVE," in 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, can be obtained of 

PALMER BROS., 

New Boston, Ills. 
Q^ Send stamp for circular. 
April, 1871.-8ms. 

Italian Queen Bees. 



I shall breed ITALIAN QUEEN BEES for 
sale the coming season, fhmi Imported Mothers 
of undoubted purity. My patrons may rest as- 
sured of being honorably dealt with. Orders 
solicited. Send for droular. 

WM. W. CARET, 
Colerain, 
April, 1871. — 5ms. Franklin Ck>., Mass. 



The NEATEST, CHEAPEST and BEST 

SUMMER & WINTER HIVE, 

Securing the straightest combs in the Framei, 
and the easiest trsme to remove, with the largest 
space for surplus boxes, is the 

]>XA.AfOI>ir> FRA.MX: HIVEL 

Hives and Territory for sale. 

9^ Send stamp for Cireular and Price List of 
Phib Italian Queens, Bees and Hives. 

DB. A. V. GONKLIIV, 

Bennington, Morrow Go., Ohia 



Full Colonies in spring and fall ; and Queens 
throughout the season. Circulars sent free. 
Address, R. M. ARGO, 

Lowell, 
April, 1871.r— 3ms. Garrard Co., Ky. 

ITAUAN QUEEN BEES FOE 1871. 

I would respectfully inform my former pa- 
trons, and all others who wish to procure highly- 
colored and prolific Queens, that I am prepared 
to fill all orders for TESTED or WARRANTED 
QUEENS, without delay. Queens raised in full 
colonies. Satisfaction guarantied. Circulars for 
1871 sent free. Address, 

GORDON BOUGHTON, 
P. O. box 74, 
April, 1871.— 6ms. Illiopolis, Ills. 

* . 

R. R. Murphy's Honey Extractor. 

The best, most durable and cheapest geared 
machine in the market. It will empty more 
Honey, with the least iigury to the comb, in the 
same length of time, uian any other machine 
now in use. 

Send stamp for terms. Address, 

R R. MURPHY, 

April, 1871.— 2ms. Fulton, Ills. 

( ADYKBTIBBHSNT. ) 

ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

t^ One home-TMTed Queen and ike American 
Bee Journal one year for $6 ; or one Queen with- 
out the Journal for |5. 

• Price of imported Queens regulated by cost 
and loss in importing. 
Circulars sent free. Address, 

H. NESBIT, 
April, 1871.— tf. Cynthiana, Ky. 

COMB GUIDE PRESS. 

With this instrument a child can put Wax 
Comb Guides on twelve frames in five minutes. 

Price of t^e instrument, delivered at the Ex- 
press office, $1.35. Send stamp for a sample. 



COMB-FASTENING PRESS. 

This implement fastens quickly and substan- 
tially Dry Combs, or Comb Foundations, in the 
fhunes. Price^ $2. 

Comb-Guide Ftess and Comb-Fastening Press, 
together, $8. When orderin?, send the inside 
length of tlie top bar of your frames. 

Patent solicited. 

CH. DADANT, 

April, 1871.— tf. HamDton, Bis. 
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AVM. H. FURMAN, 
JSreeder of Pure Italian Qiiee^is 

»nd Proprietor of the 

>^ Right of the Langstroth Hive for Iowa. 

V 

mmm I have been engai^d in Breeding Pure Italian 
. Queens for the market for the hwt twelve years. 
- My prices are as follows : 

Ooe stock of Italians with Langstroth hive, $20 
One stock with farm right i»f '' *' 25 

One Qneeu warranted pure Italian. 5 

Three •* •* ** ** .... 18 

Five " ** " *f 20 

Thirty *' " " 100 

Orders filled for Honey Extractors and Knives. 
(See Circulars.) 

I may have a large lot of Queens fertilusd in 
confinement at a heavy expemse. For these my 
terms are as follows : 

One Queen under care of Dr. N. C. Mitchell, |18 
One Queen under care of Mrs. £. 8. Tupper 

or Mr. Wm. King, each $50 

Please do not send orders for these too fast. 
AddwBS, WM. H. FURMAN, 

Cedar Uapids, Linn Co., Iowa. 

ITAUAN QUSkNS FOR 1872. 

I shall sell queens at the following prices for 
the coming season : 

For 1 queen...... $4 00 

•'2 •* 7 00 

" 3 " 10 00 

" 5 «* «..4. 15 00 

•* 13 •* 80 00 

Nuclei hives, with four frames each, one pure 

queen, feieder, queen cages, and fumigator, $5.0;). 

Att^qaeehs warhinted pure bred from imported 

mothers and in full colonies. 8end for circular. 

Address, H. ALLEY, 

Ap., 1872— tf. Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 

FUBB ITa^LIAN QUEENS. 

Bred firom pure and selected mothers, and pro- 
geny pure and tested in my apiary. Send by 
mail, sate arrival guaranteed. 

A. 8ALESBUKY, 
Ap., 1872— tf. Camargo, 111. 

ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 

50 hives pure Italian Bees for sale. Ten hives 
for $100, if taken this fall ; or twenty-five i»or 
•ent. higher next spring. 

For particulars address, 

W. WOLFF. 

Hot., 1871.— tf. Jefferson, Wis 

LANGSTBOTHnS BEE HIVE. 

I have for sale a lot pf Lanffstroth hives, well 
made and primed, which I will sell at $4.CiO per 
hire. In lots of twelve or more, at $8.75. 
CHA8. F. MUTH, 
976 A 978 Centre Avenue, 
Jone, 1872—2 mo. Cincinnati Ohio. 



PRICES CDRREHT FOR 1972 

—OF— 

IMPORTED ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

Encouraged hy the results of last year we- 
have again made arrangements for the supply of 
genuine, fertilized queen hees, from the same 
apiary in Italian Switzerland. 

Our central position enajbles us to forward 
Bees to America with a much better prospect of 
safe arrival than is possible when sent direct 
from the European continent. 

We repack these queens with other companion 
bees, furnish honey in the comb for the journey, 
and forward by the swiftest steamers to New 
York (j&eight paid), at the following prices : 

£. f. 

In April and Siay, eight queens . • • 6 10 

twelve ** .... 9 10 

In June, eight queens . - 6 4 

twelve " 9 

In July and August, eight queens ... 6 

twelve " . ... 8 8 
In September and October, eight queens • 5 
twelve '* .7 

The money must accompany the order, and as 
the United States post offices now issue money 
orders pajrable in London, greater facilities are 
offered for safely remitting. Our. quotatioijis are 
made in English money. 

Queens can only be sent in parcels of eight, 
twelve and upwards. Every care will be exer- 
cised to insure safety, but all risk will be in- 
curred by the party ordering. 

It is a satisfaction to us to see in the February 
number of the American Bee Journal that a 
correspondent, to whom we sent a parcel of 
queens last year, writes thus : *'to our surprise 
and joy we found every queen alive." 

Letters containing remittances will be ac- 
knowledged by return mail and advice sent of 
the parcels being dispatched. 

Orders executed in rotation.. 
Address, 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR ft SONS, 
ApiaHanMy 
149 Regent street, London, W. 
t^A few volumes of scarce old Bee Books 
on sale. A list will be forwtuxled on receipt of 
stamp. 
April, 1873.— 6 mos. 

ITALIAN QUESN BEBS. 

After eleven years* experience in propagating. 
Italian Queens and sending them to nearly 
every State in the Union, patrons and others are 
informed that I have made arrangements to pro- 
pagate on a lai^ scale the comins season ; conse- 
quentiy the price will be low» My propagating 
mothers are from the best districts in Italy. AU 
queens sold bv me are warranted pure and fer- 
tile. I will sell a few good swarms with young^ 
queens in Langstroth Hives for $10 each, or 
f 12 with my new surplus arrangement, fiiend 
for circular. 

W. W. GARY, 

' Colerainy 

Feb. 15, 1872. Franklin Co., Mms. 
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B. B. MnrpliT's Improved Honey Eztractor. 

The best, most desirable and 
cheapest Qeared Machine in the 
market. It will empty the most 
honey with the least iiyury to the 
comb of any machine in the market. 
Also the best honey knife in use 
for uncapping comb with inequali- 
ties in it. 

I am also manufacturing all 

' kinds of Honey Boxes and Frames 

from white pine, on short notice, as 

the cheapest. Please give name, P. O. and 

Co. plainly written' to avoid mistakes. 

Send stamp for terms, etc. 




Address, 



R. R. MURPHY, 



Fulton, Whiteside Co., Ills. 



May, 1872— 6mo. 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 

*i few pair of pure Chester pigs from 4 to 8 
weeks old, at $19K)0 a pair, one half former 
prices^ Address, 

W. H. FURMAN, 

May, 1872— tf. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 



SECTIONAL SURPLUS HONEY BOX. 

After ten years' practical experience with the 
Sectional Honey Box, I feel fully warranted in 
recommending it- te the beekeeping public as 
having no superior. 

Bees will store thirty per cent, more honey, 
which will sell thirty per cent, higher in market 
than in the common six pound box. 

It is better adapted for the use of the honey 
slinger than the movable comb frame, made to 
dovetail together without the use of nails or 
screws. A child can put them together rapidly. 

Illustrated circular sent on application, sample 
fifteen pound box sent by express for 85 cents, 
threfe for fl.UO. 

H. 31. JOHNSON, 



May, 1872— 8mo8. 



Marshall, Mich. 



VOYAGE TO ITALY. 

I have associated with the Italian Bee Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in the importation of queens, 
from the best apiaries of Italy. By this ar- 
rangement I shall go to Europe, arriving in Italy 
about the last of July. I shall buy and pack the 
queens myself, attending to all the details in 
person, and am confident I can get them here 
baiely with sinall percentage of loss. 

We undertake this, assuming the risk and ex- 
pense, for the purpose of stocking our own 
apiaries. If any one desires to send by me for 
queens, they can ascertain cost, &c., by address- 
ing the Italian Bee Co., Des Moines, Iowa, en- 
closing stamp. 

OH. DADANT. 

May, 1872— It. 



ITATUBAL, PBOIJPIC ITALIAIT 
QUEENS. 

A pure, tested Italian queen, i^arranted, with 
guarantee of safe arrival, |5 each. 

A pure Italian queen, sent as soon as fertile, 
without guarantee, ^ 1.50 each; three for ^4; 
four for f ». 

They are more prolific, live longer, and their 
workers live longer, are more industrious, and in 
same season and locality will lay up more sur- 
plus honey tlian workers of artificial queens.* 

Extract fi-om a letter, dated April 4th, 1871 : 

While I differ entirely from you on this point — 
Natural v. Artificial Queens— I still think your plan 
a good one for getting choice queens. 

L. L. Lajiostbotb. 

The cash must accompany every order. Bend 
early to secure, as I shall raise only a limited 
number this season. 

JOHN M. PRICE, 

Feb., 1873— 6mos. Buffalo Grove, Iowa. 



PURE HONEY WANTED. 

The subscribers will purchase, or will receive, 
to sell on commission, any quantity of new 
honey, and in any form, if pure. Do not wish 
to buy or sell any sugared honey. 

D. S. HEPFRON & CO., 
198 Washington St., 
Aug., 1871— tf. Chicago, lUs. 



EARLY QUEENS. 

A few pure and prolific Italian Queen Bees, 
bted last summer in the Switzerland of America, 
for sale in April next, or earliep, at fUU«ii 
dollars each. ** First come, first served." 

Noithern correspondents please address, *<9ki 
Washington, D. C," 

W. C. CONDIT, 
Howard Springs, East Tennessee. 
Jan'y, 1872—3 mos.* 



ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

Send stamp for my New Circular for 1872 
containing prices of Pure Italian Queens from 
my direct, importations. Full colonies of Italian 
Bees. Alsike clover seed, &c. 
T. B. HAMLIN, 

Importer and Breeder of 
ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 
Edgefield Junction, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
May, 1872— tf. 



A 



GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 



Do yoa wnntan agener, local or travelling ^ with an oi> 
portanity to make $5 to 4)fO a dar aeillDg our new 
7 itrand WhUe Wir* Clothes Lines f They last for- 



ever i »ample free, so there is no lisk. Addresn al 
tnoe, Hudson River Wire Works, cor. Water St. and 
vlaidtftt Lane, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St..Gbtoairo 111 

Bep- 1871. if 
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[For tho AmerieHn B«6 Joarnal.] 

Unedited Letters of Euber. 



January 20, 1801. 
Sir : — ^I have this moment received your let- 
ter of the lUth. I will not reply to it now, but 
wait until after I have received your promised 
tetter. I admire your skill in manipulations, 
and your sagacity ; which gives me hope that 
the history of the bee may be pursued further. 
Study constantly the book of nature, it will 
teach you more than all the romances that have 
been written on the bee. You understand. Sir, 
that this little memoir is only for your eye.* I 
have counted upon your indulgence in writing 
it, and do not wish it to go out of your hands, 
as I hope some^da^ to publish the^e observations. 
I have the honor to be yours very devotedly — 

F. HUBBR. 

P. 8. — I see by your letter that you have an- 
ticipated the doing away with the bottom piece 
of the frames of the leaf hive. It was only after 
long experience that I felt the inconvenience of 
full frames. The cross piece that I put in the 
middle of the frames should be narrower than 
the upright pieces. It may be an inch in breadth 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness. ' 

To compel the bees to build their combs 
parallel to the small side of the hive; it is not 
sufficient to put a piece of comb in one of the 
frames ; success is moi*e surely attained by cut- 
ting a clean old comj) in pieces, six inches long 
by one or two broad. Fasten the first piece 
firmly in the top of the third frame ; the second in 
the sixth ; the third in the ninth fi-ame, &c.; con- 
tinue in this order if the hive have more than 
ten frames. You must also put several pieces 
of comb in the hives such I sent you a model of. 
(Translated by Dr. Ehrick Parmley.) 

The first edition of Huberts work on bees 
{NouveUeg oh%erwitiont sur Us abeUlen) was pub- 
lished in 1792. It has plates which show very 
clearly the construction of his hive. The tops 
and bottoms of his frames (called by him leaves) 
were about an inch and a quarter wide, and were 
dovetailed to uprights of the same width, thus 
making them close fitting, so that when put to- 

* This letter was at the close of the memoir we are 
aboQt to present. Hamet. 



gether they formed the hive, the ends being 
closed with glass darkened by shutters. 

The second edition, edited by hiis son, was 
published in 1820, and although it qontains 
much new matter, especially on the architecture 
of bees, it uses the same cuts of the hive with . 
the first edition. But for these letters which 
have so unexpectedly come to the knowledge of 
the bee-world, we should never have known that 
Ruber made or even contemplated any changes 
in the construction of his hives. In the June 
No. of the Journal, his reasons for dispensing 
with the hinging of his fhimes were given, and 
now we find him discarding the bottom pieces 
of his frames. To those who have no experi- 
ence of the slow advances usually made in in- 
ventions, it may appear almost unaccountable 
that Huber did not, from the very start, see 
how creatly the olose fitting bottom strips im- 
peded the manipulation of his frames. As no 
smoke was used in pacifying the bees, nothing 
but the indomitable courage and patience of a 
Bumens was equal to the task of managing 
such a hive.* 

The method employed by Huber of fastening 
his guide combs by small pegs, was far inferior 
to the subsequent device of securing them by mel- 
ted wax, or a composition of melted rosin and 
bees- wax. 

The Abbe Delia Rocco, whose work on bees in 
three volumes (Traiie complst mr letabeUlss) 
was published in 179(). used at first methods still 
ruder than those of Huber. His recommendijig 
the placing of a sharp angled edge on the under 
side of his bars would seem to be an anticipation, 
in the date of publishment at least, of the device 
of the celebrated English surgeon, John Hunters, 
who in a memoir read in 1792 before the London 
Royal Philosophical Society, advised the use of a 
salient angle or bevelled edge, to induce bees to 
build their combs in any desired direction. 

L. L. Lanqstroth. 



* Id his preface, Huber thus speaks of his assistant: 
'* It is impossible to form a jast idea of the patience 
and skill with which Bumens has carried out the ex- 
periments, which I am about to describe. He has often 
watched some of the working bees of our hives, which 
we had reason to think fertile, for the space of twenty- 
four hours, without distraction, and, without taking 
rest or food, in order to surprise them at the moment 
when they laid their egge." 
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Froftiae Blossoming of the Locusts. 

On the last day of Aprils 1871, a very severe 
frost so i^jared the common locust (Robinia 
Pseudfuaoia)^ that it blosHOnied very sparsely in 
southern Ohio. This year it has blossomed very 
profusely, and with suitable weather would have 
afforded a large yield of honey. Cool, wet and 
windy weather has, however, made it of very 
small service to the bees. In 1861 some of my 
(Strongest stocks gathered 50 pounds from this 
souroe. L. L. L. 



Oolor of Italian Queens. . 

As few of our readers have access to our arti- 
cle on this subject, published originally in the 
Rural New- TorkeTf we reprint it with some ad- 
ditional remarks. 

THE BEBKBEPER. 

On the Color of Itdltan Queen Beee. 

Eds. Rural Kbw-Yorkbr :— It is a fact well 
known to breeders of Italian bees, that the color 
of the queens raised from a pure mother is far 
more variable than that of the workers. Some 
of the queen progeny of females brought fix>m 
the districts in Italy where none but the pure 
race are found, have abdomens of a brilliant yel- 
low, the tip alone being of a black or brownish 
color ; others have only one or two yellow rings, 
while others again are even darker than com- 
mon queens. 

Yarioos theotles have bsAP advanced to ac- 
count for these £eusts. Dzierzon and other Ger- 
mans are of the opinion that none of the Italian 
bees are absolutely pure, but that all have a 
tain{ or doih of black blood, which can only be 
got rid of by a long course of carefiil breeding. 
After ten years of assiduous labor, he does not 
cl^im to have entirely overcome this taint, but 
*thinks he has purer bees tlian can be found in 
Italy, and that in ten years more he will be able 
to breed out all traces of the black blood. 

Some attribute the tendency to sport in color 
to a myiterioun influence exerted upon the queen 
larvse by the hybrid or black nurses by which 
they are often reared. Mr. Kirby believes Uiat 
their larv» are fed with the eemen of black or 
hybrid drones, and in this way obtain a taint of 
the black blood I — a theory which must be re- 
jected, not merely because it appears oonti-ary 
to all analogy, but because it is directly contrary 
to facts. The same tendency to sport has been 
noticed in districts where no common bees are 
found ; and the queen larv» of black bees, when 
entrusted to Italian workers, ar^ not found to 
have any traces of the Italian blood. MoreoviT. 
those breeders who persiat. in rearing their 
queens in colonies of black or. hybrid bees, are 
now, after an experience of four seasons, able to 
secure as large a proportion of beautiful queens, 
as when they first began to practice— a result 
which could not be obtained, if, according to 
Mr, Kirby's theory, they had been getting fur^ 
the? and iVirther from the pure blood. 



I shall communicate to your readers ^me facts 
which seem to me to ihrow considerable light 
upon this, perplexing suliject,' i^ they do not 
fully account for all its difficulties. 

In May, 1862, 1 reared a number of very beau- 
tiful queens from a brilliantly oolored Italian 
mother, and for some time all her progeny were 
of this type. After a while some of her queene 
were small and poorly colored. I now began to 
suspect that the condition of the coloniee in whih 
the gueem are reared might have a decided ^eci 
upon their col**r^ as spell at their eize, and was the 
more confirmed in this view when I subsequentij 
obtained from thq larv» of the same mother^ 
reared in the same colonies, few but handsome 
queens. The first lot were raised when the nu- 
clei, or small colonies to which the Italian brood - 
was given, loere vigorously getting both honey and 
poUen ; the inferior ones'were reared when forage 
was so eearce that the nuclei had to be fed. Later 
in the season when forage was abundant, the 
young queens were nearly all of the beautiful 
type ; while later still, when the colonies had to 
be fed again, the color and often the size of the 
queens again became indifferent. 

A year ago, last spring, I suggested to Prof. 
J. P. Kirtland, of Cleveland, that T believed the 
color of the Italian queens depended very much 
on the condition of the colonies in which they 
were reared ; and that small and discouraged 
nuclei, out of hearty produced a largely dispro- 
portionate number of poor queens. The year 
befora he bred his queens in very small nuclei, 
and was perplexed to find so many of them of 
an inferior quality. Using, by my advice, a box 
holding nearly three times a^ n^^^y icombs 4knd 
bees as Uie one he had been using previously, 
and breeding his queens when forage was abun- 
dant, he obtained last summer the most gratis 
fying resultit. In a letter adtessed to me, he 
says that nearly all the queens' he raised were of 
a good color, while two other persons, who reared 
queens in small nuclei, from the same mother, 
had many poorly colored queens. 

My exi>erience this season, is thus far the same 
with that of last year — leading me to believe 
that I have discovered an important law upon 
this subject, and that queens require, for their 
perfect development >n size and^c^ior, to be ^ 
with all the royal jelly they can possibly con- 
sume. In queen ceils, reared in large coloui^ 
during the swarming* season, a large accumtila^ 
tion of the jelly is often found after the queen 
is hatched ; while in those reared in small or 
discouraged colonies, there is seldom found any 
excess of it. This season I have examined, in 
swarming colonies, a number of uncommonly 
large queen cells, and in some of them have 
found nearly half an inch of jelly at the base of 
the cell. Soon after the queens creep out from 
such pells, this jelly may often be found of the 
color and consistence o( a rich quince jelly. It 
is very seldom that any jelly is found in the 
cells of queens reared in small colonies, after 
these queens have emerged. 

As small colonies fio^uently, attempt to re%r 
a number of queens entirely disproportiooal to 
the number reared in large colonies, it must 
often happen that some of those queens are 
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ncantily fed, and therefore imperfectly developed. 
I have not, however, been able to discover that 
queens of ex'^ra size and beauty are more proli- 
tic, or that they produce a handsomer progeny, 
than smaller abd darker ones bred from the 
name mother. L. L. Langstroth. 

Oxford, BuOer Oo., Ohio, July 4, 186 J. 

A few years after writing the above article, 
we made the experiments referred to in the May 
No., page 263, showing how the color of the 
brightest young queens can be changed by with- 
drawing them from the care of the bees. About 
the same time we had, in the mouth of Atfgust, 
a large number of queens hatch, for which we 
had no Immediate use, and it occurred to us that 
we might preserve them for future use by put- 
tinff them with a few bees into the small boxes 
used for sending off queens. The boxes were set 
in a cool place, each one labelled with the charac 
ter of its queen for color. When we examined 
them, after about ten days* confinement, we 
were surprised to find that iheir beauty had 
sadly degenerated. From these and other facts, 
we learned that to be certain of retaining the 
color of queens after they hatch, they ought, un- 
less in the hottest weather, to be kept in colonies 
lan^ enough to secure good animal heat. 

It may seem nuaccountable that while the 
color of the young workers remain the same, 
that of queens should be so easily changed, but 
such are the facts. The deterioration in color 
from unfavorable conditions must not be con- 
founded with that which often occurs in queeun 
supposed by the . inexperienced when first 
hatobed, to be -very beautiful, but which become 
darker under ^mp circumstances. The expert 
breeder seldom fbils, on seeing a just hatched 
queen, to decide what her type of color will be 
if she is left in dhMtge of 'ft good col5ny, and to 
maktf'the proper allowance for the seeming de- 
terioration which almost invariably precedes her 
fertilization. After they begiu to lay, the color 
of Italian queens Is no more subject to change 
than that of the workers, showing only the 
ordinary effects of age. The color of the most 
brilliant queens seeming gradually to become 
duller as they grow older. L. L. L. 



[For the Am«ricttn Bee Journal ] 

Extraordinary instance of Sagacity in Bees, 



The facts which we are about to relate, are the 
most interesting of all the special bee wonders 
which have come under our own observation. 
We should hardly venture to give them to the 
readers of the Journal, if we did not feel it to be 
a 9acred duty for every observer to give to the 
world any such facts, however seemingly incredi- 
ble, confident that a fact ( ^^fctetU7n ") in nature 
is a thing doru by the Ail- Wise Creator, and that 
in due time its verity will be made apparent to 
all. ■ 

In the year 1864, we conceived the idea that a 
very strong colony, queenless and without brood 
frioni which to supply their loss, might perhaps 
by havit^^ only a few worker eggs or larv». given 
td them, be induced to rear queens of extra size 



and beauty. To such a stock, we gave a piece 
of comb, with suitable brood ; about half an inch 
wide and three inches long. Examining it a few 
days after, we found a dozen or more queen cells 
begun, and with the head of a pin, removed the 
queen larvae from all of them but four, and left 
none in any of the other cells. When those cells 
were all capped, we thought it would be economy 
to set the strong stock to work upon a second 
lot As we had put the first piece of comb into 
a place cut out for it between one of the uprights 
of the frame and the comb, we put the second 
into a similar place on the other side of the same 
comb. Lifting out the combs a fews days after 
to note progress, we were surprised to find ndt 
a single royal cell begun on this last inserted 
piece, and not a single larv» in any of its cells, 
liooking at the piece first put in, to our amaze- 
ment we found all the royal cells from which the 
tenants had been extracted, occupied afresh ! 
and the cells much more advanced than at the 
time we destroyed their first occupants. These 
bees were evidently determined not to lose the 
labor they had bestowed on the first set of cells, 
and had removed to them the larvs Arom the 
worker cells on the opposite side I The queen, by 
a law of her nature depositing her eggs in the 
proper cells, the bees have no necessity- or in- 
clination oi'dinarily to disturb them ; and it is an 
exceptional occurrence for them ever to do it. 

Let those who can find in all the operations of 
this wonderful insect in which Aristotle could 
see ** something divine," nothing but what they 
call a blind unreasoning instinct, account if they 
can, for this unusual but wise adaptation of 
special meaoa to ends which it<was Impossible 
for them to foresee. 

L. L. Lamqstboth. 



[For (he AaertoaB Bee Jo«riud.J 

Droningi, Ko. 2. 

1. A careful study of Mr. Grimms' article in 
January number, on ''Rearing artificial queens, 
and their value," leads me to ask: Have we suf- 
ficiently reflected on the importance of having a 
number of pure drone ^ying Italian queens in 
our apiaries? Would not our main object be 
more speedily attained in this way than by 
restricting ourselves to fertile queens? Fill the 
air as he did in April with thousands of pure 
Italian drones, and if we have any pure queens 
in the apiary we almost ensure the preservation 
of purity, but on the other hand if we leave this 
matter to chance we need not expect anything 
but hybrids. I dQ not forget the Dzierson 
theory, and therefore do not hold out the hope 
than an apiary can be Italianized in one season ; 
but I am sore that the. object will be sooner 
reached if one works witli both hands as it were. 

3. Mr. W. J. Davis does good service in coun- 
selling a more careftil and systematic culling of 
our hives. We are too greedy as a general thing 
— too anxious to midtiply stocks— to save suspi- 
cious hives. Now, in my humble judgment, iris 
worse than lost time to be feeding weak stocks. 
Double them, trible them, and thtn feed, if you 
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please, for yoa will have some chance of com- 
pensation for your time and trouble And then 
about foul-brood, don't waste your time smok- 
ing it with sulphur, or weary yourself in vain by 
walking over to the "thread-mctory " to dip the 
frames in byposulpbates and chlorides, and then 
indulge the false, perhaps fatal hope that the 
foul thing is done for, but treat them as every 
wise farmer treats a sheep-killing dog, or a 
glandered horse,— crush, burn — utterly destroy— 
and then you may have some hope that you may 
have exorcised the fell spirit; but tamper or 
temporize with it, and the chances ai*e as 100 
to 1 that the whole body apistic will soon be 
hopelessly and iueradicably tainted. Apropoi: 
May not those addled eggs (of which Leuckart 
writes so observantly) furnish in their putrid 
embryos, the seeds of death instead of the germ 
of life ? May not this be, after all, the fountain 
of foul-brood? 

8. I wish I could feel the flush of the pro- 
phetic enthusiasm which already hears the hum 
of Uie ** coming bee ;" but I fear we have to 
pass through ** many varieties of untiied bee- 
iug^' before that avator arrives. I^ature is too 
jealous of her glorious handy-work to yield at 
once to "idle dreams'' and empirical exchanges. 
As Tennyson sings, 

** So earefal of the tjpe she aaemfl, 
So eareleu of the eiogle lilb," 

that many long years of systematic and scien- 
tific efforts must be made with an energy and 
perseverance that countless failures cannot daunt 
before we can even hope for that "fixity" which 
shall assure us (as orator Phillips might say, if 
he were of our craft) that we have at last ob- 
tained the full and perfect bee which shall ex- 
hi bit in one glow of banded beauty the loveliness 
of Italy and the fecundity of America I (Very 
fine, isn't it?) 

4. Coming down to practical matters, I wish 
to say a few more words about the best foi*m of 
receptacles for surplus honey. I have already 
spoken of the English glasses. As these may be 
rejected on account of cost, let me call attention 
to the principle of Mr. Colvin's honey chambera. 
These chambers are (as some of the i*eaders of 
the Journal doubtless know) nothing but boxes 
of the same size as the hive below, with seven 
frames somewhat wider, and each frame con- 
taining two movable sections. When these are 
tilled with honey they can be easily removed, 
the wooden frame protects the honey (about 
two pounds in each sectioo), and by judicious 
packing in boxes made specially they can be 
transported unharmed for any distance. These 
sections can be made of any size and placed in 
the lower as well as in the upper hive, vertically, 
I should advise, so as to avoid too many begin- 
nings of combs. The i*educed size, say seven by 
eight, of the combs would make them more sal- 
able, whilst^he cost of renewal would be slight. 

5. Are w6 going to "give it up so" a^ut 
that substantial testimonial to our real king-bee 
(not H. A.), the venerable and well deserving 
Xiangstroth ? Are we so ungrateful that we can 
Vorget the inestimable service he has done to 
our cause? can we forget that out of a mere pas- 



time he has made a science? That by his skill 
and observation he has given a profession, and 
brought profit to thousands? Shall we, above 
all, by our lukewarmness strengthen the hands 
of his enemies who are seeking to embitter the 
short remnant of his days, and would, if they 
could, hound him to his grave. Don't tell me 
that he got up in open convention and begged ^ 
that nothing more might be done. Of course he 
did ! and anybody with a tithe of his modesty 
would have done the same thing. And even if it 
were right to stop them, it seems eminently 
right to begin again now — his veracity, bis 
honor, his fair name which he values above all 
things else, are assailed by the foul-brood of 
our community, and we owe it to ourselves not 
less than to him, that we should show the world 
we love and honor him, and how we despise and 
scorn his traducers. Come, my brethren, let us 
warm up our hearts to a movable frame, and 
prepare a solid, substantial testimonial for Mr. 
Langstroth, that shall in some measure compen- 
sate him. Come ! 



[Fvr the AmerieMi Bee Jonrnftl.] 

Basswood. 

Mn. Editor. Thinking that a report of our 
proceedings for the past season of 1871 mav be 
of interast to your readers, we herewith send it. 
We stai-ted in spring with 28 swarms of Italian 
bees, part of them hybrid. We have increased 
them to 76, chiefly by artificial swarming, witli 
from 25 to 35 pounds of honey in each hive to 
winter in. 
Our honey product stands as follows : 
White clover, extracted 850 lbs. 

Basswood, ** 1650 " 

Mixed and buckwheat, " 65U " 

Box honey, 800 " 

The extracted honey we sent to Philadelphia. 
Our bees did not do much on white clover, but 
when basswood came in bloom (July 15th), the 
bees kept us busy emptying out honey. W^e were 
fairly swimming in honey for about two weeks. 
We never saw bees gather honey faster than 
they did fi*om basswoi'd blossoms. Good swarms 
would till their hives in two days when they had 
empty comb. 

Now we see the necessity of urging the bee- 
keepers to cultivate the basswood. There is a 
great quantity of ismall basswood trees in the 
woods in this section which we can get to trans- 
plant. Had it not been for basswood, we would 
not have got any profit from our bees. 

We have built us a bee house, 12 by 16 feet, 
with walls of saw dust, 11 inches thick on the 
four.sides, and 8 laches thick on the floor and 
overhead, with two ventilators through the floor, 
5 inches squai-e, and one in the ceiling, 6 inches 
in diameter. 

We have 84 swarms in the house now, and 
there are hardly any dead bees under the hive, 
compared to those out of doors. We bought 
some bees last fall, and are wintering some out 
of doors, and some in the beerhouse, so that w« 
can see which way of wintering is the best. 
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".When the thermometer was 10° below zero 
out doors, in the hee-hou«e it was not below 
freezing, and when it was 60° out of doors, the 
thei*mometer in the bee-house rose to 37°. It 
ranges from 32° to 87° with tl»e ventilators open, 
^ving an even temperature all the time. 

It seems that tlie rapid strides that the bee- 
keepers of this country are making with our im- 
proved bees (Italians) and improved system of 
management, and the use of the honey extractor, 
would not give old -foggy beekeepers half a 
chance with their old whims and prejudices 
about bees. 

This section of the country is a good section 
for bees, and we mean to improve it. We have 
our willow, and elm, and soft maple in the spring, 
which keep the bees busy. Next comes dan- 
delion, apple blossoms, white clover, and best 
of all is basswood, and our fall crop is buck- 
wheat. The bees usually gather enough to win- 
ter on, so that we have all our basswood and 
clover honey pure again. 

Wc9i Groton, N. F. Coqgshall Bugs. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

The Improved Hive. 

As Mr. Nesbit has made public, in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Bee Journal, what lie con- 
siders as objections to my style of bee hive, I 
desire to reply to his article, so far as to state 
that every one of the features he regiirds as ob- 
jectionable, were thought of and duly considered 
by me before the hive was made ; and also to 
show whi/ they are not objectionable. Having 
U8ed the Langstroth and other patent hives 
many years, and made other styles of my own, 
I do not set f«»i*th the claims of my present hive 
without any show of reas<m. 

Mr. Nesbit agrees with me as to the capacity 
needed for breetiing and storing winter supplies, 
and then asks : 

** Why does he want to go so far astray from 
the most nucces$ful apiarinns, making his cheap 
hive almost double the proper capacity?*' 

Answer : Of course tlie exti*a capacity is for 
storing surplus honey, either to be taken out by 
the ojctractor, or in the comb If desired in the 
comb, it can be obtained much faster in the main 
hive than in boxes or top frames. 

His next objection is, difficulty in lifting out 
the frames. 

Reply : The difficulty is purely imaginary. By 
removing the division board, any frame can 
easily be lifted ; and if the hive is full of combs 
and bees, the division board is not needed, but 
its space at the top filled up with strips of wood. 
He represents my frame as 15 J by 19^ inches. 
This is a mistake, probably an oversight, caused 
bj haste. The frames, inside measure, are 15 
by 11 ; and 1 find that in lifting and turning the 
fall frames, the combs are far loss liable to break 
out than full combs in the Langstroth frames — 
they being so long that there is great weight of 
honey and brood between the ends; while the 
cross bars in my frame obviate that difficulty. 

I desire in this connection to allude to two 



special advantages gained by close fitting top.s, 
namely, that in opening the hive to remove 
frames, light is admitted only in one place at a 
time, namely, where the frame is taken out. The 
closed tops also prevent the bees from rushing 
out except where the frame is lifted, and thpy 
may easily be driven back by smoke ; while, with 
open tops, they rush out and cover the whole 
top of the hive. 

It is true, my ox is "only a twenty-five cent, 
one;" but I believe bees will winter better in 
Tennessee, or any other State, in frames fifteen 
inches deep, than in those only ten. 

Mr. Nesbit now mentions the capacity again, 
but admits that it can be controlled by the di- 
vision board, and claims that the same is true of 
the Langstroth, Triumph and other hives. I ask, 
why is the large capacity«of my hive an objec- 
tion, then? How about the forty inch Triumph? 
Measured in the same way, Mr. Nesbit measures ' 
mine, it contains, in the body of the hive alone, 
to say nothing of the upper chamber, 4788 inches. 

The objection I have to the shape of the Lang- 
stroth frame, is, that if you adjust, by the di- 
vision board, to the capacity of a small swarm, 
you give them a space long and narrow, like the 
hall of a house, running from front to rear ; and 
it is not at all suited to the needs of the cluster. 
But with a deep and short frame, running cross- 
wise, you may give three or four frames in the 
front end of the hive, and the bees have their 
natural heat concentrated where they need it. 

T stand at the side of the hive to open it, and 
find no difficulty. The tops of the frames are 
close fitting, but not^ as he says, * * consequently 
one and a half inches wider." Mr. Nesbit ought 
to know that one and a half inches from center 
to center of brood combs, is just one-eighth of an 
inch too much. The native bees by instinct 
build their brood combs exactly one inch and 
three-eighths of an inch from center to center. 
I have never obsei'ved whether the Italians allow 
more space, but suppose they do not. 

As to placing the frame in the extractor, may 
not the top of the frame project beyond the wire 
support, and thus the comb rest on it? It does 
so in my extractor, and thus the **swe<»t job'* 
has never come. But how about the Triumph 
frames, which are close fitting on three sides? 

Now the CROSS bar objection,'that it is placing 
wood where hrood is needed. Reply : The cross 
bar is not **in the center of his frames," and 
the bi*ood is all below the cross bar, as there is 
abundance of space there. But if the cross bar 
were left out of my frame, the comb would not 
be as liable to break as in the Langstroth frame, 
for the reason that the long way of the comb in 
my hive is vertical, and consequently fastened 
to the frame on both of the long sides of one 
entire end ; whei'eas in the Langstroth frame it 
is fastened only on one of the long sides. 

Mr. Nesbit now asks : **How does Mr. Condit 
propose to ventilate his mammoth hive?" 

Reply: There is abundant ventilation pro- 
vided by the two ^nd entrances, together with 
the inch fly holes in the center of each end. An 
air space can easily be provided over the tops 
of the frames by resting the corner on cleats, so 
as to raise it au inch or two. And if it is desired 
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for fhrtber protection, make the tides double- 
Walled, with an air space; it will not interfere 
with the essential features of the hive. But I 
have found no difficulty with heat. 
With the best of feeling, &c., 

W. C. COKDIT. 

Howard BpringBy Tenn.^ Feb., 1872. 



Beekeeping. 



[From The MaU.j 



Bees wen deserve to take raiik among the live 
stock of the farm, yet it is a rare thing in this 
country to see an apiary of any sort or size ; 
while in Britain a place would hardly be con- 
stdered properly stoclyd without at least a few 
hives. With the exception of wintering, it is as 
easv to keep bees here as in the old country, 
and quite as profitable. Nor is the difficulty of 
wintering by any means insurmountable, if the 
nature imd habits of bees are studied and accom- 
modated. 

All parts of the country produce honey-yield- 
ing flowers, and in some localities such flowers 
are very abundant. Where white clover, bass- 
wood trees and buckwheat are plentiful, you 
have a perfect paradise for bees, and a vast 
storehouse for honey. Probably there is no lo- 
cality where bees may not be kept with advan- 
tage ; while there can be no doubt that, in some 
places, they would, for the e^cpense and trouble 
involved, be the most protitable stock a farmer 
could keep. A fair estimate of the amount of 
honey that annually goes to waste for want of 
bees ta|;ather it, would be positively startling. 
There are probably two hundred thousand occu- 
pants of land, ft*om a small holding of an acre 
or two to full-sized farms, in the province of 
Ontario, and if each of these raised but flfty 
pounds of honey per annum, it would add a mil- 
lion dollars to the aggregate value of our pro- 
vincial products. A single hive of bees, well- 
manageo, may be counted on to yield flfty pounds 
of honey every year. Indeed, many beekeepers 
now-a-davs would scout that as a very small 
yield. Single colonies have produced from four 
to ten times that quantity in a single year. 6ti!l, 
an avenu[e of flfty pounds is fkr beyond what 
ordinary beekeepers obtain, simply for want of 
knowledge and skill. In no department of rural 
affairs has greater progress been made of late 
years than in beekeeping, though but few com- 
paratively have kept pace with the onward 
march of things in agriculture. 

We supposed just now that every occupier of 
land, from an acre to flve hundred acres, kept a 
wng\e hive of bees. But why should he not keep 
half-a-dozen or a score? Ami why should not 
every person possessed of a garden, however 
aroall, have one or more bee-hives in it? We 
have known bees kept profltably on the roofs of 
buildings in cities. At present, and for some 
time to come, there is no danger of overstocking 
the country, while it is un&niable that enor- 
mous waste is going on through neglect of this 
branch of rural industry. 



Fear of being stung is probably the great hin- 
drance to beekeeping becoming more general. 
A bee- sting is no joke, it muQt he. acknowledged.^ 
It is a rather more serious affair than a mos- 
quito bite. But there is far less danger of being 
stung than most people imagine. The common 
idea, whenever a bee is seen, is that it is very 
hazardous to be near it. Many think every bee 
they meet with is intent on stinging them if they 
cau; But the reverse of this is the fact. **The 
little busy bee'* has other and better business 
on hand than to be stinging people, and rarely 
if even does this without provocation of some 
sort. If struck at, as it too often is, it will surely 
retaliate. If interfered with in any wav, and 
particularly if irritated, squeezed, or crushed, it 
is sure to stiiiff. That good Bible rule, ''study 
to be quiet and to mind your owu business," is 
especially to be observed when amon^ bees. In 
all operations that expose one to oee-stings, 
there are simple precautions by taking which 
all danger may be avoided. A few puffs of smoke 
from a Dunch of burning rags, a pan of chips, or 
a bit of rotten wood, will usually quiet a colony 
of bees, so that it can be handled with impunity. 
A veil of some sort, and a pair of sheepskin 
gloves, will completely guard an operator from 
the much-dreaded stilleto of the little honey 
gatherer. 

We shall return to this subject ere long. Mean- 
while, in addition to the advice to aU and sundry 
to ke^ bee$f we beg to add a few very needful 
counsels. 

1. Do not go headlong nor wholesale into this 
or any other branch of rural industry. Be con- 
tent with small beginnings^ ,and take time to 
gather experience. Commence with one stock 
of bees, and before you buy even one, get some 
recent treatise on beekeeping, and **post'' vour- 
self, at least in regard to the outlines of api- 
arian science. 

2. Begin with a movable frame hive of some 
sort. Bees have been kept advantageously, and 
may be still, in straw or common box hives ; but 
to attain the best results, a movable frame hive 
is necessary. This kind of hive admits of access 
to the bees, control over thrm, and f^om one 
season* s observations in such a hive more may 
be learnt about bees than by keeping them 
twenty years in straw or box hives. Such a }iive 
as now recommended, can easily be obtained 
from some of our provincial apiarians, such as 
Thomas of Brooklin, Mitchell of St. Mary's, 
Losee of Cobourg, Nicolle of Lindsay, 4&c. A 
single stock in such a hive will cost about ten 
dollars, inclusive of patent ri^ht, and surely this 
is not an investment, to begin with, that need 
fHghten anybody. 

8. Do not expect sudden and wonderful pro- 
flts, nor be discouraged by rcTcrses. There is 
no specuUtion in beekeeping, any more than in 
any other branch of moral economy. But, after 
some years' experience, we flrmly believe there 
are few directions in which labor and money 
can be judiciously expended with more satis- 
factory returns than this. Here, however, as 
elsewhere, diligence, care, energy, and perseve- 
rance are essential to success. 
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Luttmct in Bms. 



We give below yartodt extracts (Vom a recent 
work by Prof. Chadbouroe on Iiutinct. 

** In the bee and wa.<tp and hornet, we have the 
instrument for defence, the poisonous secretion, 
and the instinct to render them effective. But 
in the honev-bee, we have much more than these 
provisions fbr defence. Its instinct leads it to 
9tore honey for use in winter. We pass now 
the complicated but special aparatus that enables 
the bee to gather the honey, to consider the con- 
ditions that enable her to store it. After being 
gorged wiUi honey, she secretes scales of wax 
an<&r the wings of the body. This substance 
•ftsential to the economy of the bee-hive, is not 
produced by any work of instinct, but by a pe- 
culiar function of the body. These scales of wax 
the bee softens, undoubtedly, by another pecu- 
liar secretion, and then fashions them into a 
cell that has challenged the admiration of the 
world. 

Let us trace this process through. ^ There is 
an instinct for gathering honey and, answering 
to it, an instrument just fitted lor drawing it up 
from the nectaries of flowers. There is also a 
sack for holding it and for producing certain 
chanees in it. There is an instinct for storing 
this honey and a substance secreted that can be 
inoulded into cells to bold it. There are instru- 
ments given for using the substance to the best 
possible advantage, and instinct to guide in the 
best use of both mstruraents and substance. 

Instinct comes in the proper place to link all 
these agenciesr together. Let a single link be 
wanting and sdl otiier pai*ts of the chain are use- 
less as a means of preserving tlie species. And 
complicated as this whoft process is, it is only a 
part of a connected series of functional and in- 
Biinctive adjustments, absolutely essential to 
houey-bee Ufe, as the species now exist. 
« * « » « 

But we may now come to consider certain so- 
cial animals that cannot exist, except 9fi com- 
ni unities. There is, in some species, such differ- 
ence in structure and function, and instinct in 
ipdividnals of the same communities, that there 
is a division of labor marked out, and made 
necessary by the very nature of these individ- 
uals. The peculiarities found in some species 
thajb make the organisation of the community 
mcrat efScieut, are destructive to isolated indi- 
yidoal life. 

Of such animals, the honey-bee is a good ex- 
ample, and the best known. We have in this 
species, the queen-mother, the drones or males, 
and the workers ; in the latter of which there is 
no power of reproduction. Without the queen- 
mother there could be no continuance of the 
species, as she alone produces all the eggs for 
the swarming hive. 

The queen and the drone, it would seem, 
would idone be sufficient to secure the contin- 
uance of the species. But not so ; for they do 
not even collect honey for themselves, to say 
nothing of their numerous progeny. To com- 
^>lete the organization- of the hive, t^ere must be 
another class, the workers, which shall collect 



food and do all tike work of buili^ing for them- 
selves, the qneen and young. The conditions 
tor an orgai^zed community are now complete. 
The great mass of individuals in the hive, gain 
their reputation for industry by working for the 
common good,— for queen and drone and young, 
— as well as for themselves. 

And to this complicated organization, the in- 
stincts of each individual are acUusted, so that 
each performs its part, as each organ of the body 
performs its office or each official would perform 
his part in a perfectly organized kingdom. 
• « « « • . 

Mr. Darwin thinks the wonderful instinct of 
the honey-bee, by which it builds celfs that he 
acknowledges, could not be improved upon, 
might be accounted for in this way : The mak- 
ing of wax takes a great deal of honey ; and so 
it would come to pass that those swarms of bees 
which build with the least wax, would have 
most honey left for winter, Und so be most 
likely to live. The best builders would in this 
way be preserved, while all the poor builders 
would in time die off. 

Here it will be observed that the theory does 
not go back f4r enough to account for the 
whole case. At most, it simply offers an ex- 
planation of the preservation of diose swarms 
made up of the best builders. But we want 4o 
know hoto the bes became a builder at all f And 
how the instinct to build cells and the function 
of secreting wax fitted for the work began to- 
gether? And how the honey-bee got alon^ be- 
fore it had either the function or the instinct, 
both of which now seem essential to its very 
existence ? Then we have also to obsertre lliat it 
is the neuter bees that secrete the wax and biiild 
the cells ; and since the neuter bees are sterile, 
the characteristics they possess and the skill 
they acquire, cannot be transmitted. All the 
bees that build cells and gather honey, have de- 
scended thousands of years, at least, fi'om parents 
that never did anything of the kind. 

Now this, Mr. Darwin would probably say 
was a case of corelation. That is, it is true the 
parents do not do these things, but these powers 
of the neuters are so corelated to the needs of 
the community that the whole species become 
good builders by natural selection, because these 
swarms lUoue are preserved where such neuters 
are produced as get along with little wax and 
consequently with little loss of honCy. Be 
makes his explanation of the existence of the in* 
stinct that constructs hexagonal cells, and turns 
on the fact that the bees must live over winter. 

But let us consider the work of the wasps in 
the light of this theory. They do not use up 
honey in making th^ir cells> and they do not live 
over the winter, so that natural selection has no 
chance to preserve the best builders through any 
such means as might be nraed in the case of the 
honey-bee. The wasps pensh every fall, except- 
ing a few fertile females that desert the nost and 
live in some hiding place, as we have before ex- 
plained, to commence the new colonies the next 
year; and yet several species of wasps and 
hornets build six sided cells, like the honey-bee. 
There is nothing that aids at all, in the selec- 
tion theory, even as Mr. Darwin has attempted 
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to apply it to the honey-bee. Both of the means 
through which he attempts to show that natural 
selection acts in saving skilful builders — the 
saving of honey in making cells of the best pat- 
tern, and the necessity of the honey so saved, for 
winter use — are here wanting ; and yet the wasps 
are as skilful mathematicians as though the ex- 
istence of the species depended upon an angle of 
the cell. 

The plain tnith is, w,e have bees and wasps 
building in many different ways. Each method 
is connected with a peculiar structure and a 
whole train of instincts." 



[For Wagner's Ameriean Boe Joaroal.] 

Snocessful Destraotion. 



As I have achieved a remarkable success in 
reducing the number of my swarms from about 
fifty to two in a single season, I will give as 
nearly as I can the means by which it was ac- 
complished. In the spring of 1870, I had eight 
rather weak swarms, which I increased that 
season to twenty-five, making the last swarm the 
last of August. Of course they were weak, and 
were reduced to sixteen by death. With these 
sixteen I commenced the spring of 1871, de- 
termined not to continue making swarms so 
late that they would not have time to strengthen 
up for winter. So I stopped multiplying about 
five weeks earlier than the previous year, mak- 
ing eighteen swarms in July, closing up the 21st. 
These of course could strengthen upon buck- 
wheat and fall flowers. But the drought dried 
up the sources, and no honey was obtained after 
about July 12th. Within about fifty rods of 
the apiary was an extensive cider mill, where 
the bees perished in large numbers and where 
they obtained what is considei*ed by some a 
fertile source of dysentery, cider. 

So I had about fifty swarms, all weak except 
one which had combs running crosswise, and 
consequently had no frames taken out. For 
some reason, I hardly know now whether through 
stupidity, want of time or carelessness, I did not 
feed them till quite late. In this condition, 
weak in bees and stores, with cider and honey 
unsealed, they were left on their summer stands 
until December 10th, when after a couple of 
weeks of very severe weather, thermometer as 
low as 10 degrees below zero, they were put in 
the cellar. For fear the treatment already re- 
ceived would not be sufficient to demolish them, 
the majority of them were left piled up in the 
cellar without any ventilation. February 11th, 
I took out five which flew a very little and I put 
tliem back again. February 2 2d was a little 
warmer and I took them all out finding twenty- 
three alive. They fiew somewhat and I left 
them out. Soon after a cold storm came on 
them with snow a foot deep, and by the 1st 
of April three were left, one with frames run- 
ning crosswise apparently in good condition, 
and two very weak, which I have to-day com- 
menced to unite, finding it too slow work to 
build up. 

Now, I think this is a case of successful de- 



struction, still if I had to do it over again, I am 
not sure but I could do better. I think I could 
kill the other thi*ee. . 

For the benefit of any one who has not had 
experience, I will give the following points to be 
kept in view: 

Divide your hives constantly to their utmost 
limit, so as to keep all weak, all the time, keep 
them weak in stores as well as bees, and if you 
feed at all let it be very late in the season. 

Lei them stay on their summer stands until 
w'nter \\rs fairly commenced, then take them in 
whilst they are frozen and bring them out again 
in time to have two or three weeks of winter 
weather. 

If you can think of some other stupid thing 
to do, such as moving them about after they 
commence to fly, setting honey near the hives 
to induce robbing, «&c., it will be an Edition to 
the above. It will be some help toward fulfil- 
ling these conditions, if you have so much else 
to do that you can seldom see your bees. 

C. C. Miller. , 

Marengo, Ills, 



[For Wagner's Amerioaa Bee Joaroal.] 

Wintering Bees. 



Last fall we fed our bees with sugar-syrup 
until each hive had about ten pounds supply, 
and put them in our cellar bee-room December 
1st, scarcely doubting that they would take 
their annual nap and wake up in the spring an 
usual, but a recent examination disclosed the 
melancholy fact of eight stocks having starved 
to death, a gi^ater loss than we have experienced* 
for five years, and, of course, we felt correspond- 
ingly gloomy about it, and perhaps we might as 
well confess not a little mortified, too. Oar bees 
consumed so little honey In the winter of 1870-71, 
that we felt confident that ten pounds was all they 
needed, and that the twenty-five pound theory 
was all right for out-door wintering, but for a 
repository ventilated like ours it was an unneces- 
sary waste of honey. Well our heterodoxy in 
this case cost us about |115, and with all due 
humility we confess our blunder, and faithfully 
promise never to knowingly undertake to winter 
a full stock of bees on less than twenty pounds 
of stores. / 

As to the comparative merits of sugar-syrup 
and honey, we are satisfied that there is little 
choice between them for indoor wintering* when 
the syrup is given freely and in season for cap- 
ping. During the last four years we have 
wintered several stocks on syrup alone with the 
best results. 

Hereafter we shall adopt the suggestion of 
Rev. B. L. Brigg, and winter in November 1st, 
as we are confident it will save honey, prevent 
mouldy combs and consequent loss of bees. We 
find much dampness and mould in all of the 
hives that wintered with fi*ost in them, while 
those that were dry are now in the best possible 
condition. Jn our latitude there are but few days 
after November 1st warm enough for beos to fly, 
while the nights are all cold and frosty, causing 
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A large confmmption of honey that ought to be 
saved for spring (especially where the beekeeper 
is green enough to winter in on ten pounds), by 
placing them indoors on or about that date. 

Sometime last fall we pi*edicted that bee- 
keepers in this section would experience a greater 
loss of bees than for twenty-five years past, and 
judging from reports from all quarters, this pre- 
diction has been verified. The year 1871 has 
l>een bad enough. Thousands of stocks not only 
failed to store any surplus, but actually weii 
into winter quarters in a starving condition, 
consequently bees will be S(iarce, and those who 
succeed in getting them through Cif Mr. Hazen's 
overstocking theory is true, which I greatly 
doubt) may hope for good results. ♦ * ♦ « 

G. S. SlLBBY. 

Wintsrparty Me., March 2, 1872. 



[For Wagner's American Bee Journal.] 

Eggs in Queen 0ell8» 

As this is a problem not yet satisfactorily 
solved, I will throw in my mite, gleaned from 
careful observation. In dividing a colony of 
bees, I removed the queen and a few frames of 
brocKl from the pai'ent stock, leaving it without 
queens or queen cells, my object being, to have 
them rear a number of queen cells for queen 
raising. I put in frames of nice old comb in 
place of those removed, comb that had not been 
iu colony of bees for months. Some days after 
in examining the hive I fou^d a number of queen 
cells sealed over, o/ie of which was on one of those 
old combs. I took particular notice of it, as it 
• stinick me as being something singular. That 
seemed to me clear pi'oof that ihc bees will 
traaflfer eggs from one cell to another lor the 
purpose of queen raising. I think it yet remains 
to be clearly proven that queens will deposit 
eggs in queen cells and that such eggs will pro- 
duce good queens. Bi*ethren let us have more 
li^bt— not the light of theory only— but of de- 
znoDstrated facts. 

J. S. Flobt. 

FayetUime, W. Va. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Oannot West Virginia liaye a Convention? 



Apiculturists of West Virginia cannot we de- 
vise means . to meet together and have such a 
concert of action as to induce the people of our 
young State to enter into bee-culture with an 
earnestness that will show to our sister States we 
have one of the best sections in the Ifnited 
States for bee-culture ? It is a source of wealth 
we hope soon to see developed. Light on the 
subject is what the people want. Shall we then 
with one voice say, ** Let there be light.'* We 
solicit correspondence on the subiect. 

J. S. Floby. 

FayetUvUU^ Fayette Co., W, Va. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Imprndence of Beekeeping. 

This may seem an impertinent heading, but I 
select it as appropriate to my few well-meant 
remarks. It does seem to me that in some re- 
spects the improved beekeepers of the country 
are among the most imprudent of business men 
— and women too, if you please. Finding their 
avocation recreative; healthful, interesting and 
in a measure profitable, it seems a large major- 
ity of them are doing all in their power to make 
converts and get everybody else into the busi- 
ness. This is too true of the older members 
of the calling, but more especially so with the 
younger ones. It is not uncommon for ** begin- 
ners " (besides parading their much exaggerated 
**notes " in print to the disgust of experienced 
beekeepers and to the astonishment of the rest 
of mankind) to convert a dozen or a score of 
other new beginners in a single year. What 
other class of business men would be so much 
interested in making competition? Now, that a 
publisher of bee literature should want to in- 
crease the number of beekeepers is but natural, 
legitimate and consistent with his interests. 
And, too, it may be consistent for men selling 
patented bees and patented bee hives to do so. 
But for the honey producer to do so much to 
increase competition, seems to me the most su- 
preme folly and an unpar lonable business blun- 
der. And pray what objects can there be in it ? 
I see but two ; one to show the gaping bystander 
or reader how much the "great oee man" 
knows ; the other to tell folks that *' he is mak- 
ing money out of his bees." Nor is this, what 
I believe to be great misohief, all confined to the 
thousand and one local small men scattoi-ed 
throughout the country. Men who would be 
leading lights, and some who are loading lights, 
shine sometimes entirely too brightly. The re- 
ports of these big yields and large profits — most 
of which are outrageously exaggerated— going 
the rounds of the newspapers, are "waking" 
multitudes of men "up to the profits of bee- 
keeping." And suppose, fellow beekeepers, that 
our numbers increase for the next ten or fifteen 
years as they have in the last two years, where 
will be our market? Yes, where will we be in 
the short space of five years ? I am familiar with 
the old idea that extensive production makes 
ready market, and it may be true, as regards 
staple articles, but I am satisfied it will not be 
so with honey, a thing that almost anybody can 
raise either in the country or in the city. 

I concur with some of the sensible writers in 
the February number of the Journal, that it is 
quite possible to overstock bee pasturage ; but I 
have much more to fear from the present pi*os- 
pect of overstocking the markets with honey. 
And if I am correct in my notions, I have done 
no wrona: in suggesting to my brother beekeepers 
to be a little more prudent. 

Ohillieothe, Mo. J.'W. Grbens. 



A fertile queen and good worker comb is the 
stock in trade of the apianar. — Hullmin. 
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[For the Amorlean B«6 Jonroftl.] 

A few £8tiifiate8« 

Mb.' Editob : — I was much interested in the 
remarks of Mr. A. Qrimm in your issue of Feb- 
ruary last. The difference in the comparative 
number of swarms from the two apiaries, 105 
colonies giving but 68 swarms in his southern 
apiary, and his northern apiary 48 colonies and 
increased to 86. I think it is generally supposed 
that bees rarely swarm unless they have plenty 
of honey in their field. What would be plenty 
for 48 colonies would be a comparative scarcity 
for 105, and would account for the smaller num- 
ber of swarms. 

If we suppose 60 lbs. of honey required for 
breeding and winteHng each hive, we must sup- 
pose the amount gathered by the new swarms 
for breeding and wintering the 105 colonies in the 
southern apiary to be 6800 lbs. Their product 
in surplus honey was 6800 lbs. The amount of 
honey gathered by the bees from that field be- 
sides what was consumed by the young swarms, 
was 18,100 lbs. 

If we suppose the avera^ of these colonies to 
be as good as the colonies m the northern apiary, 
then 73 colonies would have gathered 4380 Jbs. 
for consumption, and yield nearly 8800 lbs. in 
surplus. Does not this result render it evident 
that 121 colonies were overstock] n^^ the field? 

2. The 108 colonies gave bat a little over one- 
lialf in surplus, the 48 colonies gave two-thirds. 
I think it probable that 08 colonies would have 
given more surplus than 78 colonies. 

Is due attention given to this part of our honey 
business? No doubt that when the honey is taken 
from the flowers, more is secreted, but it is not 
secreted probably in a constant stream so that 
bees may find a full supply from one flower, and 
another as soon as the first is sated, and then 
another. Instead of this we find, when a bee 
has visited a flower, a second on trial will leave 
it at onoe. Sometimes a dozen white clover 
heads will be visited before one is found unsip- 
ped of its sweets. I have counted one bee visit- 
ing up to hundreds before a load was secured 
for the hive. 



AUHinyy 2f. T. 
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[For the Amerlean B«e Joamal.] 

Traasferrmg Bees. 

Mr. Editor :— In the January number of the 
American Bee Journal, Mr. J. W . Cramer wishes 
to know the best plan to work on when trans- 
ferring a swarm from an old box hive to a mov- 
able comb. 

I will giye my plan. It appears he has trouble 
in getting the bees out of the old hive. His plan 
is a troublesome one, at the same time there is 
danger of losing the queen and a great many 
70ung bees. 

I use a box, called a forcing box, which I will 
describe as follows. I make the box 16 by 16 
inches at the bottom, 16 in. deep, and 8 by 8 in. 
at the top, making saw cuts in the top to give 



ventilation. 8pring in some cross sticks for the 
bees to cluster upon. When 1 get all things 
ready, I go to the hive I wish to drive out, and 
poff in a little smoke from cotton rags, which 
starts them to eating honey. . I give them a Uttle 
time to fill themselves, At the same time let as 
many of the bees, as were out at work, in as pos- 
sible befora moving the hive. I then carry it off 
to some suitable place, invert it on the ground, 
and put on the forcing box, tie a table doth 
around the hive and box. 

I hold up one edge of the box, to tap on the 
hive to start them up ; in fifteen minuies ypm 
have all the l>ees up with the queen, clustered 
in the box. When yoiji have all the bees out, 
untie Uie cloth, spread it on the ground, take 
off the box that contains the bees set in the 
cloth, bring up the comers together, tie them 
fast, and carry them back to the old stand for 
the bees to claster on that wore out when the 
hive was moved off; prop up one side to prevent 
smothering the bees ; keep the hive in the shade. 

Now you have all the bees out of the way, 
you can transfer the combs without having the 
bees crawling over the combs daubing Uiem- 
selrcs with honey. 

Sometimes we have to transfer in the cellar, 
in order to get out of- the way of rubbers, if we 
should undertake this with all the bees in the 
hive, I think it would be a difficult matter. 
When I get the bees out and secured, I split the 
hiv0 open, out out t)ie combs carefully, place 
them on a table, cut them to fit the frames, tie 
them in the frame with cotton twine ; set them 
in the new hive as fast as filled. When we get 
all the coml>8 in, we move the box off, set tlie 
hive on the old stand, untie tl^e cloth, draw one 
ed^e under the hive, spread it out smooth, shake 
oft the bees, and let them crawl in, just as you 
would a natural swarm. 

I have transferred hundreds of swarms ; over 
a hundred last season in this way, and never met 
with any trouble. I have transferred from April 
to September without any trouble. 

Monroe^ loiea. J. W. Seat. 



[For the AmWriesB B«e Joaraftl.] 

Beekeepers of Oentral lilinoifl. 

A special meeting of the Beekeepers' Associ- 
ation, of Central Illinois, was held at Hudson, 
McLean couuty. May 24th, 1872. 

MORMINO 8BS8ION 

called to order by Vice President J. V. Brooks, 
of licxin^on. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approvad. 

On motion, Messrs. J. L. Woloott, Charles 
McQiew and A. Ogsbnry were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare subjects for discussion. While 
the committee were absent the following qaes- 
tione were answered : 

1st. How to get rid of fertile workers. 

2d. How to successfully introduce a queen. 

J. y. Brooks replied as follows : To get rid of 
fertile workers, take two frames oootaiuiug 
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brood, wHh the adhering bees, plaoe them in 
tlie center of the hive containing the fertile 
workera. 

To introduce a queen with sucoese, put the 
queen with a £bw of her own workera, into a 
amaU wire cage, having the opening at one end 
stopped with wax; suspend the cage in the 
center of the hive ; if the bees fail to release 
the queen within forty-eight hours, assist her by 
reducing the quantity of wax at the end of the 
oaire. 

Upon invitation, a number of those present 
ai^ed the constitution and became members of 
tbe Association. 

The committee on sutjects then presented the 
foBowing subjects fbr discussion : 

Ist. Hives and summer management of bees. 
* 2d. Are Italians preferable to black bees? 

3d. Are honey extractors beneficial f 

4th. The best mode of uniting bees. 

Mr. Brooks then opened the discussion on 
hives by recommending the movable comb hive, 
an the only hive that should be used, the prefer- 
ence being given to the hive in which the bees 
could be handled with the greatest ease and 
profit. 

Mr. HcOrew agreed with Mr. Brooks on the 
movable comb hive, even though the bees should 
build their combs crosswise in the frames. Combs 
abould be changed once in two or three years. 
He then exhibited a model of his hive, and spoke 
at length on its merits. 

Mr. Benton, of Michigan, said the larger the 
colony, the more profitable will they be ; they 
need prqtf ction ^jwell as cattle, &c. He has a 
hive claimed to jbc/ proof against mi^h and in- 
sects, from the fact that it is used suspended by 
a bail or handle to the limb of a tree or other 
suitable place, with open bottom. 

. E. A. Qastman, of Decatur, did not believe 
that the moth does the bee any injury, as when 
the moth is formed the damage is done ; it is the 
caterpillar that does the harm. 

Mr. Benton said the moth would eat through 
the bombs and spin their webs and thus injure 
the combs and bee. 

J. V. Brooks said the moth works not among 
the old bees and honey, but among the brood 
and young bees, thus working destruction to the 
colony. 8trong colonies are safe against the rav- 
ages of the moth. Bees should be handled only 
wnen necessary and when the temperature of 
the air is warm. If some colonies have more 
stores than needed, divide with the needy ones, 
or feed them with sugar syrup. Take off boxes 
aa soon as the bees cease working in them, thus 
preventing the soiling of the comb. Put ou 
boxes as soon as the honey seafon commences. 

Dr. J. Johnson, of Hudson, thinks there is a 
difference of opinion with reference tathe moth 
attacking the bee and the bee attacking the 
moth. 

Mr. Wdcott skid that bees wUl attack the 
moth: also recommended salt for the destruc- 
tion of ants, and that bees have a supply of 
water. 

Mr. Gastmaa has seen the bee attack the moth 
and carry it off from the hive. 



Mr. Ogsbury said bees will cut out comb con- 
taining moth ; also attack the moth worm. 

J. W. Gladding, of Normal, was asked to ex- 
plain the merits of his round honey-box, but not 
having a model, distributed his circulars among 
those present. 

Adjourned to meet at two o'clock. 

AFTEBNOON 8B88I0F. 

9d. Topic. —Are Italians prtferable to common 
heest 

Mr. Gastman thinks them better ; they gather 
honey when the black bees will not, and are 
more pi'olific 

Mr. Ogsbury's experience is that the Italians 
are far superior to the black bees. 

Mr. Brooks said that some years the Italians 
will work ou the second crop of red clover. 

Dr. Johnson said his theory was that the Ital- 
ian bee would eventually run out. 

Mr. Brooks' views' were far different from that 
of the doctor. He thought the old-fashioned bee 
would have to get ,the stripes upon his back or 
leave the country. 

fid T2yiQ.^Arehfiney'extraeiorii>endUialf 

Mr. wolcott would not be without them ; they 
are beneficial. 

Mr. Sawyer— The honey extractor needs no 
defence ; it speaks for itself in the saving of 
comb and honey, and it of great advantage to 
beekeepers. 

The Atkinson & Barber extractor was exhib- 
ited by Mr. Wolcott, of Bloomington. The Pea- 
body extractor by Mr. Sawyer, of Normal. 

Mr. Brooks has used the honey-extractor with 
entire satisfaction, yielding him a profit of at 
least 100 per cent, in honey, and nearly all the 
combs, which is a great economy, as it takes 
about twenty pounds of honey to make one 
pound of wax. 

4th Topic— 2!^ bf it manner of mntoring bee$. 

Mr. Wolcott commenced the winter with one 
hundred and forty-five colonies ; kept the most 
of them upon their summer stands; lost but 
three colonies; would recommend wintering 
upon the summer stands, with proper protection. 

B. A. Gastman at the beginning of winter had 
thirty-eight colonies ; has now not to exceed ten 
colonies, i>ut less in proportion among those 
wintered on their summer stands. 

J. y. Brooks reports a loss of seven out of 
forty colonies wintered in a bee-house ; disease, 
in part, dysentery ; is at a loss to explain the 
cause of the great loss among bees this winter ; 
found sour honey in the capped cells. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Normal, reports a loss of about 
fifty out of about seventy colonies ; cannot tell 
the cause. 

A number of othVrs made reports of about the 
same average Iors. 

5th Topic—Oenoral remarks on bee-culture. 

K is necessary to put bees in the spring on the 
same stand they occupied the previous year. No 
danger in moving bees one-half mile or more, 
this season of the year. Artificial better than 
natural swarms in some cases. Strong colonies 
needed for surplus honey. Cleanse olc^ unclean 
combs by exposing them to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur. 
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The following resolution was then adopted : 

Besolvedf That this association return their 
thanks to all the papers which have published 
the notice of this meeting. Also to the citizens 
of Hudson for their kindness and hospijbality, 
and giving the use of their school house for the 
use of this association. 

On motion the Convention adjourned to meet 
at Lexington, McLean county, on the 18th of 
July, at 9 A. M. Ladies are particularly invited 
to attend. 

J. Aksley, 8e6r$tary, 

J. W. Gladding, Corresponding 8ec'y. 



[For the AmarlcAD Bee Journal.] 

Gallup on One-story Hiyes. 

The May number of the Journal is jnst at 
hand. We are certainly sorry that we cannot 
make Novice understand us, but we have surely 
failed thus far. No, Novice, we are going to try 
anotlter plan, and see whether you cannot get 
OHr idea into your head, and in the meantime 
send twenty-five cents to D. L. Adair, for Pro- 
gressive Bee Culture, and that will probably help 
you a trifle, as Mr. Adair and Gallup have ar- 
rived at neai'ly the same conclusion with our 
new ideas. 

When the flush of honey comes on is the time 
that the queen would breed the most, if properly 
managed. But as they are umially managed, 
the honey gatherers encroach up the brooding 
space, and instead of giving the queen more 
roou^ at the time she requires it, she is restricted 
in her breeding. This is the reverse of what it 
should be. Now scratch your head and try to 
take in our idea.' We don't care a straw what 
kind of a hive you use. Now we want a large 
amount of bottom combs ; therefore we do not 
want a two-story hive, for tlie queen pi*efers to 
keep her brood (we are going to use Mr. Adair's 
language, as it is most appropriate) at the bot- 
tom of the combs in midsummer, and contrary 
to our previous notions we find that the more 
prolific the queen the more brood there is 
raised ; the better the balance of the stock is 
kept lip, -the more the workers are stimulated 
to action. Understand u$. If brood hatch- 
ing is not kept up rapidly and abundantly, 
there is soon a disorganization of the forces in 
the hive. It is the age of the bee that deter- 
mines the occupation. Now take an ordinary 
ten-frame Langstroth, such as you use ; get the 
queen to breed in all parts as much as possible, 
until you have what you call a rousing stock ; 
now have a Langstroth made double- width, to 
hold twenty frames, all on the ground floor. 
Place your stock and comb in the centre ; now 
you have room for five combs on each side. Fill 
up with good, nice, straight- worker combs. We 
will suppose the queens want more room ; move 
the brood apart and inscit one empty comb right 
in the centre, and keep doing so at regular in- 
tervals as required, and in the meantime (by 
means of the extractor) keep the honey out of 
the way in the outside combs, and see if you 
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cannot get up a larger and stronger stock of bees 
than you ever had before, providing the honey 
harvest is good at the time. 

It is the new idea that we wish to beat into 
your no<ldle, and not the style of hits. With this 
management, or this idea, we can got up a stock 
of bees that will gather Imney rapidly all sum- 
mer, providing the forage holds out abundantly. 
By this idea, properly carried out, we check ad 
disposition to swarm, and keep the queen breed- 
ing up to her full capacity. As bees are usually 
mana^d, if we get up an extra strong stock 
right in the midst of Uie honey harvest, tlie dis- 
positioi9 to swarm deci-eases the production of 
honey to a great extent. Now, if we can get up 
stocks as strong as we usually did, and prevent 
all disposition to swaiTu, we have gained two 
important points toward an extra large yield of 
honey; 

Old Mr. Hazen has been laughed at consider- 
ably, but I think the old gentleman has some 
very good. ideas, if properly earned out, as well 
as some that ai*e not so good. Mr. Hosmer, 
Adair, Grimm, Butler (of Jackson, Jtficb.), 
Langstroth, Gallup, and we don't know how 
many more, have come to the above conclusion. 
That is, strong stocks for strong surplus honey. 
Yet we don't know that all of them have our 
ideas about i*aising the bees, and keeping them 
to work right when they are raised, and that, 
too, in such extra strong numbers as Mr. Adair, 
Uosmer and Gallup do. We Fee Mr. Furman is 
considerably excited, but we guess he will live 
through it. He will probably feel better after 
blowing oil* steam a little. Keep as cool as you 
can, friend Furman, it will be better for your 
health. We firmly and sincerely believe that 
the man is now living that will get one thousand 
pounds of honey A'om a single colony in one sea- 
son, and if Irom oke why not from more. Now, ' 
friend Furman, your calling him a liar will not 
alt«»r the fact one particle. E. Gallup. 

Orchard, Iowa, May, 1872. 



[For the Amerloan Bee JoumaL] 

Answers to *' Enquirer." 



In the May number, page 252, Enquirer asks 
why it is necessary to keep until after sunset 
swarms that are to be doubled or to be returned ? 

Answer. — It cannot be done in the daytime 
without gi'eat risk of quarreling. We have sev- 
ei*al times, and lost the entire swai-m ; but after 
sunset they unite in peace ; therefore we leave 
all such swarms, and leave them just where they 
were until we unite them. 

As we stated in the February number, the 
basket hiver is simply a common peach basket, 
with the bottom boi-ed full of holes, and the slats 
that fonn the sides about half cut away, to make 
it as open as possible. Now stick in the inside 
a goodly number of strips of comb, about an inch 
wide and two or three inches long, all over the 
inside, for the bees to cluster on. Nail a leather 
strap on the outside of the bottom, seven inches 
long, with a harness snap sewed to the end of 
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it. Tou then want two or three different lengths 
of poles, with a ring on each one, to fasten the 
snap to. As soon as the swarm begins to light, 
let about half of them cluster ; now jar the tree 
-with the butt end of the pole to make them take 
-witifr; ag^in put the basket in the spot where 
the bees begin to cluster, and they will enter the 
basket. Then can-y them to whei*e you wish to 
hive them. J. Butlbb. 

/<KAft?n, Mich:, May 14, 1872. 



[For the AmeriosD Bee J<mrtUL\.] 



Inquiries. 



Will it be safe to use for new swarms honey 
from hives in which bees have died from dys- 
eutery ? 

I liave lost more than half of mine by this dis- 
csae in movable comb hives, and if I can use 
them again I will be able to save something. 
Your correspondent, who thinks that bees died 
of dysentery caused by honey dew from the 
beech, fails here, for there is not a beech within 
one hundred miles ; and I think that beckeepei-s 
have lost fully fifty per cent, of their colonies, 
and certainly not fi*om that cause. It has made 
no difference whether they have been in-dooiti 
or out ; the only exception to this is the case of 
one man, who pave his bees a chance to fly in 
February. He did not lose a swarm. 

8. P. Ballard. 

Sharon, Wi», 



Bees have wintered very poorly in these parts. 
About one-third or a half died during the win- 
ter, and many swarms have left their hives. I 
am not surprised that the bees left such things. 
Out of one small hive ten pieces of timber crossed 
in all directions, so the bees had to brood on 
timber, some of them as thick and broad as two 
tingera. Hardly four inches of straight comb 
could be found in the whole hive. Such a place 
might do for chickens to roost in, but it is a very 
poor place for bees to breed in. Another hive I 
looked at was about eight inches . wide, ten deep 
and fifteen long, with a partition across the hive 
which confined the queen to one end, and the 
other end was all drone comb. They had tried 
it one summer, and were satisfied it was best for 
them to leave such a thing. 

I find that bees feed better on fine ground In- 
dian meal, mixed with bi*an, than tliey do in 
either rye flour or the cleanin<;s from the smut 
mill. I had thi-ee boxes containing the three 
different articles, and they preferred tlie com 
meal and bran. 

I gave one of my hives last September some 
Italian eggs to raise a queen. When I opened 
the hive this spring I found a large number of 
drones, but they have now all disappeared, and 
a flue specimen of workers appear. It is one of 
the -strongest hives I have. 1 intend trying W. 
K. King's fertilizing tent this season. I may 
report &e result. J. Luccock. 



[For Wagner's Amerioan Bee Jouraal.] 

Natural, Hardy and Prolific Queens. 

ANSWER TO MB. JOHN M. PBICK. 



A renowned French lawyer has written some- 
where : " Give me ten lines of the writing of an 
honest man, and I will send him to the gallows.*' 
Of coiirse, to obtain such a result, it was neces- 
sary to be able, to give the words contained in 
these ten lines another meaning than that in- 
tended by their author. 

Mr. Price, in his last article, in the June No. 
of the American Bee Journal, has gone further 
with me, for not only by the interverting of the 
extracts does he change the meaning of my let- 
ters, but he has falsified them also. For in- 
stance : I have written, "I am very little dis- 
posed to nell you any more queens," and he 
copies to let you (have) any more queens. As 
I have already stated in the March number of 
the American Bee Journal, the same John M. 
Price, in a letter dateii July, 1870, asking for 
another queen, writes: **If you can send the 
queen let me know loith pHceV Mr. Wagner 
has that letter in his hands. I have sent it to 
him with another of Mr. Price's letters. 

In the July, 1870, letter, I answei-ed that I 
knew the queen I had sent was prolific, and that 
Mr. Price had ill judged her, and, that with 
spring, she would prove very prolific, &c. Two 
mouths after, I received another letter, dated 
October 12th, 1870, in which I read : ** Please 
send me a queen that you know from experience 
to be good, pure and prolific, eif-her Italian or of 
your own raising. C. 0. A (collect on deliv- 
ery >, send 31ouday or Tuesday. Signed, J. M. 
Price.'* 

I answered that I had no queens to spai*e ; 
and that as soon as the bees could raise queens 
in the spring, I would send him one, but at the 
same time I gave him the advice to get one or 
two imported queens. This queen or queens 
were of course to be sent according to Mr. 
Price's own terms, t. e. , C. O. D. 

I beg the reader to remark that the second 
paragraph of my answer which refei-s to the im- 
ported queens is put purposely without date, and, 
coming after my letter of April 2l8t, 1871, while 
the whole was written about October, 1870. 
Meanwhile the discussion between us on the ar- 
tificial queens continued and the laugh being on 
my side, as we say in France, Mr. Price lost his 
temper, and, finding no good reason to combat 
mine, he concluded to attack my honesty. 

To put an end to the personal dispute, for 
which I beg leave to offer my excuse to the readers 
of the Bee Journal, I offer to Mr. Price, that, 
we both should send all the letters in our pos- 
session to Messrs. Langstroth, or Gallup, or 
Kovice (A. I. Root), or Nesbit, or Quinby. 
All these genflemen are well known for their 
honesty and impartiality. If the gentleman 
chosen by Mr. Price, among those named, judges 
that I engage myself to replace the queens in 
questi<>n, then I promise to send ten tested 
queens to Mr. Price. 1 will add this condition : 
The verdict shall be inserted in the three Bee 
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Journals published in this country at the cost 
of the loser. 

Mr. Price has said to a well known beekeeper, 
whom I can cite, that he was anx'ous to get 
himself a name in the bee-keeping iVatemity. I 
hope he will seize tliis opportunity of seeing his 
name in the three papers with pleasure. 

Ohab. Dadakt. 



[For the Amerioan Bm Jonrn&l.] 

Bee ITotes from Alleghany Oonnty, lid. 

Mr. Editor :— If you will permit me I will 

S' ve you a few notes on bees in Cumberland and 
e surrounding country : 

Bee-keeping is in a backward state in this 
section, that is improved bee-keeping. Some 
have sold all their bees because they have moved 
to town, but that is no excuse, for I live a 
qiuirter of a mile within the city limits^ and my 
bees work just as well as they would if they were 
in the country. There is no better field for bees 
than Alleghany County. The first honey we 
get here is ftrom locust, which blooms about the 
middle of May and lasts abimt a week, and is 
crowded with bees from morning till night. 
Next is white clover, and then mustard, which 
I think is just about as good a honey produc- 
ing plant as can be found anywhere. It blodms 
during the whole summer, wet or dry, and is 
visited by swarms of bees during the whole day. 
Indeed, I believe the bees pivfer it to white 
clover. The honey is rather red, but clear, and 
I can get more honey from it than any other 
plant. Linden blooms here about the first of 
July and lasts about four days. I believe it 
produces the best honev, but it does not last 
long enough. Before the bees have time to 
gather much of it it is all gone. If it would last 
as long as mustard or white clover, it would 
exceed Doth in amount of honey. While linden 
is in bloom there are not many bees to be seen 
on other plants. There is quite a grove near 
this place along the Potomac on the Virginia 
side, and some are planted along the streets of 
the city for shade trees, and so there is an over 
supply of honey for the number of bees kept 
here. 

As I told you before, I lost seven stocks last 
winter, and I saw in the last number of the 
Journal, a remedy for the disease tliey died 
with, namely : to extract all the thin honey that 
is not capped over, and if there is anything in it. 
I will try it. I tliink I will purchase a honey ex- 
tractor, for I have some trouble to get the bees 
to work in boxes. I do not know whether my 
bees died with a disease produced by this thin 
honey or not, but I noticed that those stocks 
that died, had some of it. I left the strongest 
stocks out on their summer stands and Uiey 
came through strong and healthy, but those 1 

Sut in a nice warm house are the very ones that 
ied. Did not these I left out gather as much of 
this honey as those I put away, and, if so, why 
did not it kill them, also? Can any one answer 
that question? I believe that it is a proof that 
bees will winter better on their summer stands 



(protected fVom cold vrinds) than they will when 
put away, for I never until the last winter, put 
my bees away and I very seldom lost any. I do 
not want beekeepers to leave their bees out be- 
cause I did, for others might succeed just where 
I failed. lam going to try artificial swarming 
this season, but have met with some reverses 
already; first, I cannot get many queen cells 
capped over, and those I do get, after the queens 
hatch, are lost when they fly out. 

To-day the bees left all the nuclei I had and 
joined in one swarm. I put them into a hive, 
and as I thought it had came from one of the 
hives, im a youns swarm, I put it upon the 
stand. But after I wenti;o look at my nuclei I 
found all the bees gone, and then I knew where 
the swarm came from. They had killed all the 
queens, but one, by that time, and therefore, I 
have got only one queen to commence swarming 
with. What puzzled me most was why the bees 
left the nuclei and joined into one swarm. 

C. E. WiDBK&B. 

Cumberland, Md,, May 24th, 1872. 



[For the Amorican Boa Journal.! 

Wintering Small Colonies. 



I read an article from Mr. Hosman, saying 
he divides his strong colonies making three or 
four out of one, not using over a quart of bee^, 
if he has more he would shake them off on the 
snow. I think this is calculated to lead new be- 
ginners out of the right channel, for that suits 
raos^ new beginners, for inorea^ is their aim ; 
here is where so many new beginners have failed. 
When movable comb frames came, in use, they 
thought they could increase their colonies, 
whether they would or not ; they weakened them, 
however, so much as to give a foothold for the 
moth which destroyed their bees, then the patent 
hive got thunder. My plan has always been to 
keep my bees strong ; they winter better, and 
come out strong early next season. Mr. Hosman 
may be rights but it seems to me he is trying to 
take a near cut. 

I don*t intend to criticise him, I just want to 
caution new beginners to go slow, to keep their 
colonies strong both winter and summer, that is 
my experience. I have tried wintering small 
colonies when I had queens in the fall that I 
wanted to keep over, but generally lost them. 
I will close by saying, keep your bees strong. 
Aim at a moderate increase, and you will find 
your increase more rapid, than by striving to do 
too much. 

Monroe, I&wa, J. W. Skat. 



Mead. 

Will some one of the many readers of the 
Journal, give a recipe for making this agree- 
able summer beverage. 

Gbo. Hows, M. D« 
Pteala Haohe. 
Pariah Plaguenime, Louisiana. 
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[For the Amerieaa Bm Joarnal.] 

Vorioe. 

Dbar Bbb Jourhal :— Apple trees have blos- 
somed and gone, and for two or tree days gave 
US considenible honey. Locust trees have also 
been loaded with blossoms, and althoui^h the 
weather has been very favorable, no honey, or 
none of any account, was collected ; of course the 
bees worked on them, and many hearing their 
joyous hum and seeing the great numbers at 
work, said, accordingly, they were doing finely, 
but a careful scrutiny of the interior of t^e hives 
showed, as it often does, that the bees were 
doing all they could, but each day's labor hardly 
produced enough to feed the countless thousands 
of ** little ones." 

Abundant rains brought white clover in abun- 
dance, but even tiiat failed to give the accustomed 
results until yesterday and to-day, June 12th 
and 18th. 

We had really began to think that we were at 
last to have a sample of Gallup' s poor season 
two years ago (by the way, will some one tell 
me what Mr. Hosmer did that season, as he 
seems from his offers to defy alike bad seasons 
and ffood), but at the rate honey is coming now, 
we fear we shall have no such opportunity for 
experiments. 

To go back to the locust trees, we remember 
only one good season for them, lb70, when we 
got about 1000 pounds locust lionoy, and since 
then we have had two of which locust trees 
would harilly bear classing witl) honey-yielding 
planto. . , 

tt has been many times suggested that we 
plant a locust forest instead of bass wood, but 
basswood we have proved and tested, and we 
think it never fails entirely, and on the whole 
produces more honey than all other itources to- 
gtthfr. 

Our young forest is now under the influence 
of cultivation and bone dust, Just sliaking their 
bright leaves in the breeze as if they would say, 
** tehaffun it is for u$ to grow ! ** 

Our queen or queen worker mentioned last 
month laid about 6 inches square of brood, con- 
siderable of which was drone, and then tapered 
off and slid away somewhere, leaving her small 
fomily to do the best they could, and so saved 
us the trouble of pinching her out of the world, 
to make room for some one who would preside 
with a greater capacity for replenishing the 
empty cells provided for her. 

l*here certainly would have been no diflBculty 
in deciding, as Mr. Langstroth says in his excel- 
lent article page 267, t£at such a queen as she 
appeared when first hatched would probably be 
qiiite inferior. 

In fact, our yield of honey has been furnished 
a greater part of it from comparatively few hives, 
. and a few also furnish but very little ; and we 
think the greatest reason is the difference in the 
capacity of the queens ; but the fact stands out 
very plain and prominent, that our t-ry best are 
Just as often raised in small stocks or with but 
few combs or bees, and our artificial queens are 
eertainly the best. One reason may be that they 



are always reared from our choicest queens, and 
natural queens are raised as they happen. 

We keep our queens generously until their 
third year, and some until the four&, when very 
prolific. 

We are very sorry to see such hard words pass 
between Mr. Price«and Mr. Dadant, and feel 
sure that both gentlemen are much better men 
than they woiild persuade us. In the heat of 
argument^ both are speaking stronger than they 
mean. Voluntary mistakes, we think, will apply 
to Mr. Price as well as Mr. Dadant. 8ee p. 78, 
vol. 6, also. 

Mr. Price has been referred to before, and must 
have known that Novice makes an apparent con- 
tradiction, and to be honest, why does hp not 
mention that such is the case ? The last state- 
ment was made carelessly while we were writing 
with another topic in view. Nearlv all of our 
Grimm queens were used to replace queens 
whose progeny were too near black, some quite 
young and prolific, so much so Uiat we have 
since regretted replacing them. 

And Mr. Dadant, if you would allow us to ad- 
vise, we should ask him to send Mr. Price a 
queen to be paid for only when and at what price 
he will think fair and just Mr. Price will do 
what is rijjht and just, we know h» toilt. There 
is quarrelling enough outside ; please let us have 
no more in ''our family," be it ever so large. 

Mr. Gallup comes down honestly and says he 
thinks the same result might be obtained with 
regular Langstroth frames, and promises direc- 
tions for using his principle with the Langstroth 
frama. We really lielieve his ** hitting us " hss 
something the same effect as the parent who 
punishes only to **make the child better." If 
we don*t **g<'t lietter," we certainly get some 
new ideas, and they don't hurt at all. Many 
thanks, Mr. Gallup ! 

The best colony iYi all our apiary, we believe, 
is in a two^tory hive, frames one foot square 
(not the Gallup hive), and they are really pretty 
to handle, just the thing for ladies to handle, 
but for some other reasons we prefer the shallow 
frame. 

The queen of the colony just mentioned is 
two years old, and was raised from four combs 
of brood only, no beee at all. The combs were 
put in an empty hive over night, and next day, 
very warm weather, so many young bees had 
hatched out, that we let them go, and they alone 
raised a queen^ and that queen^ now just about 
two years old, we pronounce the mtut prolflc in 
oitr apiary, ** How is that for high," or rather 
for Price ? We have raised queens the same vray 
before, but it didn't always work. We dislike 
the bother of cutting out queen cells. Can't 
some other '* Yankee" assist us in devising 
some arrangement for keeping queens in their 
cells twelve or twenty-four hours after they are 
hatdied, so that we may save them all. Our 
device of late years answers, if sufficient care is 
used, but they are too curaberous and clumsy. 

After they are hatched, we do this way : Take 
a comb or two of brood from any hive, and the 
youns: queen and a few young bees fh>m her 
own hive, and all introducing is done. When 
she Liys, give them three or four more frames 
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of brood, and you have a nice colony with Utile 
trouble. 

Do you wish to know what fun we are going 
to have to-morrow? Well, listen. We are going 
to hoe up tlie few remaining weeds, and level 
the ground around the hives ; put some fresh 
saw duHt about the 8tand|; see how much the 
new soft white combs have grown over night ; 
look if the thin lazy little chaps have commenced 
work in oi^r tine English glass shades (that ain't 
quite box-honey, is it?). Scold thbse 'queens 
that don't get around and fill all empty cells 
with eggs ; scatter ashes over the floor, get our 
better halfs dust pan, brush-broom, tack-ham- 
mer, sharp knife ; get our pants stuck up with 
bees- wax on the knees (don't hurt 'em), and get 
tired out as we are now, and so ^ood-night 
to all ! Novice. 



[For the Amerle&D Be« Jonrn&l.] 

Bee-keeping m Oentral Illiiiois. 

It has been many years since I commenced 
keeping bees. I came to this State from old 
Kentucky in f885. 1 was then a young man of 
very, limited education and have not learned 
much since. At that time I turned my atten- 
tion to bee-keeping, and I succeeded finely for a 
number of years. 1 used the common box>hive ; 
never went to look at them, only when they 
swarmed or when I wanted honey, but when I 
now look back to that time I can easily see why 
I succeeded so well with my careless manage- 
ment. At tliat time a greater part of our beauti- 
ful Illinois prairies were as nature adorned them, 
abounding in flowers of all kinds; bees then 
found more material than was possible for them 
to work up. When I used to ride over the 
prairies and see thousands of acres, the flowers 
of which were not enlivened by the hum of a 
single bee, little did I think of ever seeing a 
scarcity of honey ; then was the time for honey, 
and through its over-abundance strong stocks 
were built up, which rendered them able to ex- 
pel the moth, and defend their domicile. But, 
alas 1 some fifteen years later all of the beautiful 
flower gardens had been changed into flelds of 
corn and wheat, and the poor beeman's servant 
was compelled to hunt its goods from other 
sources, and the result was, the swarms were 
reduced in, strength through the scarcity of 
honey. Mr. Moth hatched out in their midst 
and fully developed himself, and took possession 
of their scanty stores, and the bees die<l. when 
fall came on the farmer went out to get his honey, 
as he had done for years previous : he found a 
sad state of affairs, hive, comb and rooms were 
all burned, he declaring that he had no more 
luck with bees, and would quit it altogether. I 
with the rest suffered moi*e or less from the dis- 
advantages under which my bees had to labor, 
and under which I labored in handling them, 
for then I had nothing more in the way of a 
hive than a box made of rough boards with a 
few cross-sticks in it. To-day we have the 
Laiigstroth movable frame hive, which I have 



used many years, and, the longer I use it the 
better I like it. I think it affords the greatest 
convenience in handling, examining and pro- 
tecting your bees against any obstacle which 
nature may bring in their way. During the 
past six months this section of the country has 
been canvassed by five or six agents of patent 
hives, some almost identical with those in use. 
These agents all being oily tougued fellows suc- 
ceeded in selling a great many hives to uninfonned 
men for the small sum of $10. If I should aak 
them that much for a hive full of bees they 
would think that an outrageous price. During 
the la^t four months these agents have been 
seeking to create a bee-fever. Everybody 
wants to keep bees, and wants to have them in 
some fancy hive, furnished with doors and slid- 
ing drawers, and in fact everything in the world 
that would make it appear complicated. 

As I am in the book trade, I thought to my- 
self now is the time to sell bee-books, so when 
I saw a man suffering from that terrible fever 
I recommended either Quinby or Langstroth's 
excellent work on bee-keeping, but, so far have 
not succeeded in selling a single one. The 
other day an old gentleman who kept bees in his 
yard for many years remarked to me that he 
had been expecting his bees to swarm for the 
last month. I asked him if they had built queen 
cells. He replied, that he didn't know about 
that, but had noticed all his life that the king 
bee couldn't stand much heat^ and that during 
the warm days of spring with the old bees 
would lie out in clusters on th6 outside of the 
hives, which was in every case a sure sign of 
s wanning in at longest four days. He said 
when they swarmed the king and the old bees 
left, and the queen and the young bees remained 
behind. When I heard him go on in this mat- 
ter, I hesitated what to do under the circum- 
stances, finally I advised him to read Quinby. 
He replied he would rather become acquainted 
with the way and nature of the bee through ex- 
perience, than through bee books and journals. 
Well, on the 16th day of May (very early indeed 
for swarms to issue), he had a chance to leam 
experience, for sure enough, as he would have 
it, his king bee came out with a large swarm 
and settled in the bi*anch of a tree some nine 
feet from the ground. He placed one of his new 
patent hives under the tree, got two of his sons 
who are young men to help him, advising them 
all the tin^e to keep a sharp lookout for the king, 
for he never had seen one, he got on a chair, 
bent the limb down so that the boys could hold 
it, he then shook the bees off into a large bas- 
ket and was handing them down to the boys 
when the chair tipped, he slipped, the basket 
turned, the bees fell out on tlie boys and the 
beekeeper fell down in their midst, and as none 
of them were provided with a bee-hat and gloves 
you can imagine what a sweet time they had. I 
think each received about hundred stings. It 
has been four d ys since it happened and they 
are still fearfully swollen. I have laughed my- 
self fat over it, and hope that my readers may 
enjoy it equally well . 

I also hope that it may serve as a good lesson 
to two classes of beekeepers, viz., young begiu- 
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ners and old ones uDinformed and unwilling to 
be informed. 

The wise man delifirbts nature's ways to explore, 
The fool is satistied, because lie knows no more, 

Men wlio want to succeed in bee keepin^r at 
the present day, must avail themselves of the 
opportunities which our bee journals, bee books 
and well informed bee men f^ve to the public, 
to elucate themselves in this science of manage- 
ment and culturCf then and not until then can 
they expect success. 

Old Grandfather. 

Marine, Madison County, iW«., May 20, 1872. 



[Translated for the Amerloan Bee Joarnal,] 

Honey dew on the leayes of a Linden. 



On the 21st of July, 1869, at Liebfraueriberg, 
France, the leaves of a linden were covered on 
their upper surface with a viscous and very 
sugared matter. The tree had contracted the 
lioney dew disease ; a kind of manna frequently 
observed not only on lindens, but also on many 
other trees. I have seen it on a plum ti-ee, and 
:what is more rare in France, on an oak tree. 

On the morning of the 22d, the honey dew 
was so abundant, as to fall in large drops on the 
ground. It was a rain of manna. At 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, the dew dropped no more from 
those leaves exposed to the sun. It was so thick 
that one could touch it without soiling his fin- 
cers. It formed a kind of transparent and Hexi- 
ble varnish. As soon as the leaves were in the 
shade, the dew i*eturned to the liquid state. At 
9 in the evening of July 28d, the leaves on tho 
extremity of the branches, were carefully washed 
and sponged to remove all sugared matter. 
At six in the morning of the 24th, the leaves 
that had been washed the evening beftre, 
seemed to be free from dew ; yet with a magni- 
fying glass one could perceive some glittering 
points formed of very little drops. At seven in 
the evening, the leaves were in the same state. 
The day had been warm, the thermometer indi- 
cating 29*' (83*» Fahrenheit). On the 25th, 
many drops of honey were spread over the 
leaves, but none upon the main nerves of the 
leaves. At three in the afternoon, the ther- 
mometer indicated 80°. 

In the night of the 26th, the leaves were 
washed by a heavy rain. It was impossible 
to watch the progress of secretion on the leaves. 
A swarm of bees settled on the tiee. Oh the 
28th, in the morning, the leaves were covered 
with spots of dew, that had appeared during 
the night. On the 29th, the dew increased. On 
some leaves it occupied one-third of the surface. 
At 2 P. M., the thermometer indicated 20«. On 
the 30th, the dew was very abundant. This 
linden remained covered with it until the begin- 
ning of September, when it was stopped by long 
and persistent rains. 

On the 22d of July and tlie first of August, 
the dew was gathered by washing the leaves. 
The product treated by the sub-acetate of lead 
to eliminate the albumen, the mucilage, &o., 



«&c., crave a syrup in which some sugared ci^s- 
tals were found. 

This honey dew was found to contain suga^ 
similar to that of sugar cane. After some yeast 
was added, the sugar disippeared completely, 
yet in the fermented liquor some dextrine was 
found. J 

The analysis of the substance gave : 

Gathered July 22d, August 1st. 

Cane sugar . . 48.86. . . . 55.44. 

Fruit sugar . . 28.59. . . . 24.75. 

Dextrine . . . 22.55. . . . 19.81. 



100. 100. 

The reader will notice, that the proportions 
of the ingredients were not the same in the 
honey dews gathered at different times. Doubt- 
less nobody could expect to find exactly the 
same proportions at different times. What is 
most remarkable, is the striking analogy of the 
proportions of the ingredients of the honey dew 
of the linden and those of the manna of Mount 
Sinai, which is composed as follows : 

Cane sugar . . . 55. 

Fruit sugar . . . 25. 

Dextrine .... 20. 

100. 
By comparing the dew spread on the sickly 
leaves of linden with the sugar contained in 
healthy leaves we find : 

Can9 sugar. FruU sugar. Dextrine. 
In one ffqnare meter 

of bpalihy leav.g. 3 gr. 57 gr. 86. 

lu dew gatbere<l on. 

in>*ter of sickly 

leaves 13. ft2. 7. 20 5 62. 



Difftsrence 10. .^. 



6. 37. 



6. 62. 



The honey dew exuded by the sick leaves of 
linden is therefore considei'uble, and further- 
more, dextrine, which is found in those lejives, 
does not exist in a healthy loaf. 

From the measui'es taken upon a tree of the 
same age and size, it results that the leaves 
could cover a surface of 120 square meter-s. On 
the 22d of July, the tree was supporting 2 and 
8 kilogrammes of dew (4 to 6 Ibs.V 

In the normal condition of vegetation, the 
sugar elaborated by tho leaves under the influence 
of light and warmth, penetrates into the organ- 
ism of the plant with the descending sap. In 
the abnormal state which determines the forma- 
tion of the dew, the sugar matter is accumu* 
lated on the upper surface of the leaves, either 
because it is prtKiuced in larger quantities, or 
because the motion of tho sap is interrupted by 
the viscosity resulting from the appearance of 
dextrine. 

The honey dew cannot be caused by the meteor- 
ological influences of warm summers. It is true 
that this linden secreted dew during a period of 
drouth in a hot summer, but it should be re- 
membered that only one tree was attacked by this 
disease, and that only a few rods further, there 
were some lindens quite healthy. 

Some authoi*s pretend that plant lice after 
having sucked the dew fro^ the pctrenchyme of 
the leaves, spread it afterwards, scarcely modi- 
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fled, bat this is contrary to the results of 
analyses. Benides some persons have said that 
some insects can provoke the production of 
honey dew. 

Messrs. Fhrenberg & Hemprich attribute the 
formation of manna in the mountains of Sinai, 
to the bite of the eocev$ on the leaves of the tree 
Tamarix mannifera. They say : ** The manna 
falls on the earth from the regions of the air, is 
from the top of the trees and not IVom the sky. 
The Arabs call it man, Tlie abori^nes and the 
Greek monks gather it to eat on the bread like 
honey. I liave seen it fall from the tree, I hsve 
gathered it and brought some to Berlin with the 
plant and the insect." 

The manna gathered in 1869 at Liebfhtuen- 
berg, did not originate fVora an insect like that 
of Mount Binai, although it was composed of 
the same substances. When it was first noticed 
on the linden, no insects were to be seen. After 
a day or so, lice were perceived glued on a few 
•f the leaves. I have seen the alM>ve, after hav- 
ing washed the extremity of some of the 
branches. Some diminutive drops of dew were 
discovered increasing constantly until the leaves 
Were entirely covered with it. 

This slow and progressive extension of the 
honey dew was evidently accomplished without 
the help of lice, which like bees and other 
insects, arrived only afterward to suck the 
sugared food. 

Translated from the Bulletin des* seances do 
la society centrale d' Agriculture de France, by 

Ch. Dadakt. 

The above article explains the immense yield 
of honey gathered by Messrs. Gkdlup.and Hosmer. 
When such dews happen, the bees are never 
numerous enough to gather all. Oak trees in 
my neighborho«4 give some honey occasionally, 
it happens generally when the atmosphere has 
been cooled after a thunder storm. I have seen 
that very often every season ; it is scarcely ever 
very abundant, but helps the bees to a certain 
extent. 

Ch. D. 



tF«r Wagner't AMcriMn Bm Journal.] 

Hie Berlepsch Declaration. 

We call special attention to the Baron of Ber- 
lepsoh*s reply, published by Mr. King, to our 
fnendly strictures upou his *' Declaration.'* 

These who desire to examine the matters in 
eontrofiersy, have now all the facts before them, 
and need no special comments fh>m us to in- 
fluence their opinions. 

We accept the baron*s explanation that he no 
longer holds us responsible for what he once 
supposed to be our arrogant and ridiculous as- 
sumptions, or for attempting to claim his inven- 
tion as our own. We have, from our own ex- 
perience, too much sympathy for his loss of 
health, to seek to involve him in any unneces- 
sary controversies. 

L. L. Lahostbotr. 



REPLY Of BARON VON BBRLEP8GH TO ME. 

LANQBTROTH'S STRICTURES ON HIS 

DECLARATION. 

Tran§lat9d/rom the Oerman/of the **Be«keeper*i /ourrmt,'* 
BT CHABLSS L. COBN. 

I do not anderstand the English langnasre, and con* 
seqnently was obliged to have Mr. Langatroth'a article 
translated into German, and of coarse am compelled 
to give mv answer in Oerman also, bat cannot be hdd 
responsible for Its correct Enirlish translation. 

Mr. Langstroth's accasatioos are, that my letters 
to the BUnewuUung contradict the statements of my 
decUrstion In the case of Otis m. King. 

The first cootradictlon Mr. L. professes to find is, 
that In my second letter to Mr. Dsierzon, I said 1 had 
exposed myself to well desenred ridicale, becaane I 
had condemned a hive the constraction of which I 
did not anderstand, while In my declaration I said 
that I had already In 1848, reco^lzed the importance 
of the invention, and sought to improve it by sub- 
stitniing frames for bars. 

In the sprinflT of 1843. I got of John Baptist Farst, 
in Franessdorf, Bavaria, a so-called Dslersou hive, 
bnt I fonnd afterwards that It was falsely constmcied, 
becanse the bars ran from front to rear. Instead of 
from right to left. I remedied this evil, bnt con- 
demned tlie '^Dsierxon hive," because I took it for 
granted that the bars in all of them were like this 
one. Bnt ou a visit to him afterwards, I found that 
his bars were properly arranged, and that ^-I bad 
made myself ridlcoloas " by slandering his hives In 
general. When, in my declaration, I asserted that I 
appreciated the Importance of his Invention, I was 
alluding, as a matter of course, only to the movable 
feat are of the hive. 

In consequence of the fhlse position of the small 
frames of the above-mentioned Dslerson hive, it was 
impossible to place then* In firm^, and after I dis- 
covered the correct Idea of ranging them fh>m right to 
left, I had only to remedy the defect of their being at 
Irregular distances firom each other, which I accom- 
plished by '* wio}f8 " at the comers. 

This explanation fhlly answers Mr. L.'s second 
accusation also, for even if I had not perfected a 
plan fbr keeping the bars at proper, regular distances, 
«l ifl nefmihel€$* a fad that the praetiedl idea of mowabU 
framee woe inwen^ed^ and the following sammer suf- 
ficiently proved their usefVilness. 

The th rd contradiction, so called. Is, that the glass 
doors were In the rear of my hives, but I wished to 
have them like Dslerson's, on Its sides. To effect this. 
It was not necessary to have new hives made, but 
simply to tarn the hive and make the entrance hols 
on the other side. • 

In no way could Ur. King influence my declaration, 
because at the time it was given, that gentleman had 
already gone back to America ; and while he was 
present, we were, as a matter of course, not able to 
understand each other, becanse he Is not able to speak 
Oermao, and I do not understand Enirlish. And I 
do not know whether I came to the view that Mr. 
Langstroth claims the absolute invention of said 
frames and glass supers, through an American news- 

faper, or a falselv translated expression of Mr. King's, 
know wery well that the same invention may have 
been discovered by different persons at the same time, 
but I fleverthelesa hold Mr. PropokOTitseh, a Russian 
gentleman, as the original Inventor of the small 
f^mes. The credit does not belong to Francois Hntier, 
because his hive consists of several parts. 

I called Mr. Langstroth's hive totally Impracticable. 
I will take that expression back, but must neverthe- 
less declare it to be greatly inferior to those in use in 
Qormony. 
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I baira teen Mr. Langstrotb's blve, beoanse Mr. 
Bmtrkns brooeht one of tbem ft-oin America, Id 1858 
to tbe tliy ofGotba, wbere we stocked U with bees. 

If 1 had seen the hive in 1851, I wonld bayepro- 
nonnced it excellent, bnt in 1858 tbe improvemenu in 
Germany were far sopurior to it. Mr. King never bad 
aoy intention to deceive or inflnence me to his advan- 
Umc^ ^Qt, on the contrary, always asserted tlut be 
only wanted to find oat what was right and Inu, and 
for this purpose wonld wiUlngrly stand any sacrifice. 

At (be same- time, a misunderstanding is possible, 
a« all onr business bad to be conducted throuirb an 
iDterpreter ; and besides my own iU-bea1tb made all 
genial labor more difficult, and my bodily condition 
makes me now hope that this sutement will,i)&d my 
duty in the premises. 

Respect fbily, 
August Babom Vom Bkblbpacb. 



[For tb« AmeriesD B«* Joarnal.] 

Ii the Italian Bee snperior to tlie Natiye 7 

The Italian bee made its first appearance in 
this oountry under the most aospicioas circum- 
Btanoes. In the first place, it was a foreign im- 
portation and came to us with a European repo- 
tion. It is characteristic of the American people 
to give an extravagant reception to all l^oropean 
celebrities and scions of royalty, and an undue 
importance to foreign importations. Things of 
fbreign importation are taken for granted to be 
superior to those we have at home, frequently 
without proper investigation and comparison; 
and it is only necessary for cattle, sheep or hogs, 
drygoods or hardware to be stamped with *Mm- 
ported'' to give them superior value in the 
ectimation or fom^-fifths of our )>eopte, when in 
reality tboy are often no better than our home- 
made productions. 

The importation of Italian bees was made iust 
at a time when an interest in the subject of bee- 
keeping had been awakened by tbe publication 
of two of the best works upon the subject that 
bad been issued in this country. They were 
extravagantly lauded by the importers and breed- 
ers, and eagerly sought after by beekeepers. Our 
Tankee acquisitiveness, always quick to see 
where a penny can be turned, saw in this de- 
mand a new department of beekeeping, and 
queen breeders became numerous, flooding the 
country flar and wide with their circulars, enu- 
merating at great length the superior qualities 
of the new importations. 

Nearly all Uie first purehasers. in turn became 
queen breeders, «nd all united in blowing the 
trumpet of their fame, many not having had 
Italian bees lonsr enough to become acquainted 
with their peculiarities. The beautifUl color of 
the Italians and marked difference from tbe 
Datives made them attractive, and the opportu- 
nity and advantage it afforded in studvit^ the 
habits and instincts of this wonderful insect, 
while changing colenies from blaok to striped, 
bave made them favorites with the amateur and 
naturalist. Under such circumstances, it is not 
at all astonishing that they should become quite 
popular. 

They have now become widely disseminated 
and fallen in the hands of beekeepers who do 



not make queen-raising a business, but keep 
bees for the surplus honey, and in their sober 
second thought they begin to ask : Is the Italian 
bee superior to the native in giving larger amounts 
of surplus honey ? 

In some of our bee conventions, which have 
generally been inaugurated and run by those in- 
terested in the sale of Italian bees, some few 
had the temerity to assert that the Italian bee 
was a humbug, an'd no better than the native, 
while some of the correspondents of our paper 
more modestly assert their doubts as to their 
great superiority. 

It is not certain that many of the superior 
claims of the Italians, enumerated at length in 
circulars of queen breeders, may be greatly 
whittled down or entirely cut off. That the 
Italian will gather honey from red clover, or 
any other honey producing plant, when the 
native bee, cannot or will not in any paying 
quantities, is a myth which is about explodeu. 
That in some seasons of great drouth of noney, 
in some localities they have been known to se- 
cure more honey than the natives, has been 
pretty well established by the testimony of some 
relial»le witnesses, but without knowing from 
what source the honey was procured, vrhether 
from the flowers of plants or the hives of other 
colonies. That they possess quite an amiable 
disposition, which makes them in all cases more 
easily handled than the natives, is no longer con- 
tended for by some of the most experienced bee- 
keepers, ana generally doubted by most who 
have tried them. 

That their queens, as they are now carefulljr 
bred and selected, are more prolific, is generally 
conceded, ^t with all the care given to their 
breeding, we frequently hear of unprolifio ones. 
That they are also more disposed to swarm fre- 
quently is likewise granted, but instead of t-his 
being a recommendation it i.s a decided objection 
with most honey raisers. It is claimed that they 
stick more tenaciously to the combs, but as fre- 
quent shaking off is necessary in the use of tbe 
extractor, we may hear this urged as an objec- 
tion to them. It is admitted by Mr. Langstroth 
and others, that they will not store honey in 
empty surplus boxes as readily as natives, but it 
is claimed that they will store more in furnished 
combs. 

We have but little or no positive evidence that 
they will give more 'surplus honey in a g^ven 
number of seasons, all things being equal, than 
the natives. In fact, we doubt whether an im- 
partisl test and comparison has ever been made. 
We have idl taken it for granted Uiat they were 
superior to the natives, and in introducing them 
to our apiaries, tbe first thing is to get rid of the 
infeiior blacks as soon as possible. If a few 
colonies of blacks remain in the apiary for a 
year or two, they are generally neglected, while 
the Italians have all attention. And should they 
receive the same treatment and fail to give as 
much honey as the Italians in one season, this 
will not be oondusive evidence in fkvor of the 
latter, for we know that there will be some 
qualities in every apiary that will not do as 
much as others, though everything is apparently 
equal. Many assigu superiority to the Italians 
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because they are now more successful than when 
they formerly kept the natives ; but there is not 
in this the least evidence in their favor. The exti*a 
cost of the Italians and their being somewhat 
new, will naturally cause oue to take moi-e inter- 
est in them, and give more time and attention 
to them, than was formerly given to the natives, 
and there are but few of us who have not learned 
a great deal more about the proper management 
of the Italians than we knew before. This, with 
the difference in seasons, and the gi*eat pains 
taken in raising Italian queens to have them 
crossed with different stocks or impoi*tations, 
and in selecting the most prolific for queen 
mothers, while the natives are left to take their 
own course, will easily account for this apparent 
difference. Let a native queen be taken from 
the foiest of Canada, and another from Tennes 
see, or from any remote distance from each other. 
Let queens be raised from one of these, and be 
fertilized by drones from the other, and with 
these queens establish half a dozen or moie colo- 
nies and place them beside the same number of 
Italians of the most approved stock, in the same 
kind of hive and with the same treatment. Say 
that one-half of each kind be put in two-story 
hives, and the extractor used, while the other 
half be furnished with surplus boxes, and let the 
i-esult be carefully watched and compai*ed, not 
for one season only, but for sevei-al. Has this 
ever been done? Who will try the experiment? 

Native. 
»■♦ 

[For the AmeiicaD Be« Joarnal ] 

" Oallnp's blowing up Grimm " does suit me. 



YThen I see W. H. Fummn's suggestion that 
there is little confidence to be placed in Grimm's 
queens, the good of beekeepers, and a desire to 
have justice done, impels me to offer my mite 
of evidence in the case. I make no pretentious 
to the nicety of discrimination of purity of Itali- 
ans that some do. yet I have been cultivating 
Italian bees for ten years, have visited sevei^al 
of the most reliable queen raisers in this country, 
and purchased queens from others, also imported 
from four or fivfe different breeders in Europe, 
and yet I must say that on examining Grimm's 
apiaries a few days since I concluded they wei-e 
as reliable for purity as ajiything I could get 
either in Europe or America and consequently 
purchased seventy- two colonies out of Kate's 
apiary of about one hundi*ed and thirty, of which 
I think there was not more than fifteen colonies 
that I could say I know they are not pure. His 
stock was not the brightest but certainly uni- 
form in markings. 

I think Grimm's success consisted mainly in 
his obtaining an abundance of reliable queens to 
breed from, and Italianizing thoroughly a large 
force of bees so that he has less need to be al- 
ways manipulating with them. I only regret that 
Mr. Grimm cannot make it suit to cultivate 
queens extensively for the public. I brought my 
seventy-two colonies near six hundred miles at 
an expense of $1.06 each. I had them reshipped 
at Chicago. I slept four nights in a fVeight car. 
Through the day I watched their condition j and 



found them benefited by receiving half a pint of 
water each two or three times a day while they 
were excited. I also kept the outside of the hives 
and the inside of the car wet to keep them cool. 
Bees have gathered more than the usual amount 
of honey from fruit bloom this season. 
Caduy Ohio, May 12, 1872. R. Wilkin. 



[For the Amertoan Bne Joarnal.] 

There has been a very great loss in bees the 
pa>t winter in this vicinity and nortli of us. 
Fully/ ooe*half of the bees that were put in win- 
ter quarters, seemingly in good condition and 
1 with a great plenty of honey (and I think, per- 
haps, too much) without apparent cause. My 
bees in the Lan^troth hive and others in this 
neighborhood wmtered well. In tall hives, sev- 
enteen inches high, with frames I made, think- 
ing them better for wintering bees, I lost five 
out of seven, and my neighbor, having the Kid- 
der hive, has over two huudi*ed stocks, and lost 
more than half; and another hacl eighteen stocks 
in box hives, aud lost seventeen. Fully one-half 
the beekeepers lost all. 

For the beuefit of others I will naiTate my 
own experience. After my bees had been out 
eight or ten days, on the 8th of April, the wann- 
est day of the season, about noon a swarm of 
bees came to my apiai-y and entered one of my 
full hives. Soon 1 saw my Italian queen come 
out. I caught and caged her. The bees con- 
tinued to come out and formed in a cluster under 
the bottom board, aud another queen, nearly 
dead, having been stung, appeared. I put her 
back in the hive^ supposing tl^ bees would come 
back before night. 8oon auotlier swarm carae 
from my near neighbor's; three came before 
night. 

During this time three of mine left, and the 
fourth commenced to leave, whereupon I closed 
them up and saved them. I caught and caged 
the queens of two hives. Towards evening I 
took what bees I could get on the outside of the 
hives and put them in tiie two hives of which I 
had the queefns, aud returned the queens into 
their own hives. 

One is all right, I think. But the other was 
the next day minus bees. All these swarms had 
left honey iu abundance. Mine had from thirty 
to forty pounds of sealed honey, and no brood iu 
either of them. 8ome swanns had left their 
hives previous to this day, but this day was a 
perfect stampede, or day of jollification and 
death in this place. This is a new thing or 
freak in bee-culture that I do not understand, 
and is quite discouraging after having success- 
fully wintered them. What is the reasons of 
their leaviug full stoi-es to die ? Not one swarm 
gathered iu a bunch, so that they could be hived. 
Is it possible that the queens were worthless? I 
lost five stocks in wintering and three by leav- 
ing. David Brokau. 

Oeonomotooc, Wi$. 



Ex-Mayor Winthrop of Calais, Me., recently 
discovered, when removing an old chimney, oue 
of the flues well stocked with honey. 
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All commuDications and letters of business should 
be addressed to 

GEO. 8. WAGNER, 
Office of tJie American Bee Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 



Mr. D. L. Adair, of HaweevlUe, Ky., requests us to 
inform numerous correspondents, that he is in nowise 
responsible for the delay in the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the North American Beekeepers' Associa- 
tion. He promptly made out the report of the pro- 
ceedings, and forwarded them to Mr. N. C. Mitchell, 
a member of the Publishing Committee, and is 
therefore relieved from any ftirther responsibility. 



We have received several communications attack- 
ing the busiuess character of various queen-raisers in 
tills and foreign countries, which we for the present 
withhold. If upon inquiry we find these accusations 
to be well founded, we will publish the communlca- 
tioDS, in order to prevent others ftom being swindled. 



We would warn young beginners in bee-keeping 
against endeavoring to increase their stocks too 
rapidly. It will inevitably result in disaster and dis- 
eouragement. liong experience in bee-keeping will 
enable ^he apiarian rapidly to Increase his stocks, and 
when winter comes, have them all strong and healthy, 
while a beginner will find himself at the close of the 
season the possessor of a number of weak and sickly 
stocks, and In all probability will commence the next 
season with doctoring up feeble stocks, or what Is 
more than probable, abandoning bee-culture, all his 
bees having died. 

We by no means adopt the views expressed In the 
article ** Imprudence of Beekeepers," published in 
this humber of the Journal. We are no believers in 
monopoly In knowledge, nor do we, on the other 
band, fear that Its spread will hinder the prosperity 
of any beekeeper. The teachings of experience are 
all on the other side. The various articles and dis- 
CQSslons relative to bee-culture; the comparison of 
views, and modes of working In the apiary, as pub- 
lished in this and other Journals devoted to bee-cul- 
ture, have done much, very much to make beekeeping 
what it now is. We believe that bee-culture has not 
yet reached perfection, but that there is still much 
room for Improvement and progress in the ifeorks of 
the apiary. Honey Is stlU a luxury, but the time 
will come when it will be within the reach of the 
poorest, and the apiary will then prove more profit- 
able than now. Let us have plenty of honest and 
earnest discussion on bee-culture, and there will be 
no danger of retrograde movement. 



We trust our friends will send us full accounts of 
their swarming operations ; of abundance or failure 
of the honey product, and any other matters that 
may fall under their observation during their busy 
season. 



We have received from Messrs. 6*^. P. Rowell A 
Co., a copy of their Amebtoan Newspaper Direc- 
TORT, for 1872. It is well printed, well arranged, and 
win prove of great value, not only to newspaperp, 
but to advertisers. 

We have received from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, a copy of the proceedings of the National 
Convention of Agriculturists, held in Washington 
City, February 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1873. 



Oorrespondence. 

I have been in this county over two montlis, 
and have only found three colonies of bees in 
the county and can hear of no more. I have 
scattered over a peck of clover (White, Dutch and 
Alsike) along the roads and by places, and in- 
tend to sow buckwheat in the next month and 
then have some of my Italians sent out here. 
Will write you how they flourish *' on the 
plains." 

O. A. A. Gardnsr. 

Kansas, 

Bees have not done very well here this Sprinfj^ 
It is so very dry that we have had to feed all the 
time to keep them along, but we have had a nice 
rain and white clover is beginning to bloom, so 
we are in hopes we shall yet have a good yield 
of surplus honey. It has been a sad winter for 
beekeepers, some ha^Ae lost almost all, and others 
a good share of their pets, with dysentery, but 
we will try again, although cast down we are not 
discouraged and have learned some profitable 
lessons by sad adversity. We wish the Bee 
Journal much success ; do not see how any one 
can do without it ; know we could not, for every 
number is worth more to us than the whole 
year's subscription. We say. Hurrah for Gal- 
lup's big hive ! but think larger frames will beat 
it ; at least we will try the hing frames. 

C. E. Cox. 

Hudson, 111, 

The past year has been the poorest for bees 
in this State ever known, very many have lost 
every swarm. I saved nine out of eighteen colo- 
nies put in the cellar. I left two strong colonies 
in upright hives out doors (in a bee house), they 
both died. I have yet to learn of any one in this 
yicinity who saved as many as I did. I find 
plenty of honey in the hives, and cannot account 
for their death. Up to this time, June 10th, we 
have had but two days this year that bees could 
fly freely all day. 

M. G. Palmbr. 

PorUandf Me. 
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iLbout three-fourths of all the beea in southern 
Minnesota died of bee dysentery or cholera in 
¥riuter quarters or soon ^ffcer placing; them on 
their summer stands, and many of the surviving 
stocks are so feeble that it will require much 
material aid to build them up. Of 187 stocks I 
placed in my bee house and cellar, I lost 81. I 
equalized ^^ to nearly as I could, of bees and 
honey, in September and early part of October. 

I found quite a number beside each other on 
their summer stands that were in every respect 
as nearly equal as they possibly could be last 
fall, when 1 placed them together in winter 
quarters ; this spring found some of said stocks 
dead, presenting that oft described, loathsome 
appearance, while their neighbors came out 
clean as they were in September, with loss of 
few bees and little honey. Tell frieud IS^ovice 
that he must look for some other cause than 
eider mills for that loathsome disease. Our 
State does not own a sin;;ie cider mill and yet the 
disease has rag^ here fearfully. All the causes 
given byoiir great *' bee fatliers," are entirely 
unsatisfactory tome, and 1 cauuot find any satis- 
factory cause myself. 

JoBL Britts. 

,MantortiUef Minn, 

With your permission, I will give your read- 
ers a few lines concerning bees in thin section. 
I put i 55 stocks into the cellar last December. 
I set them out the middle of February and found 
them all in good condition, except ten queens 
which failed. There is no disease here only 
what is caused by long confinement and im- 
proper yeptilation. Piuctical beekeepers huve 
lost heavy here ; cause, the want of proper care 
in wintering. The farmers have lost no more 
than usual. It would be well for beemen to 
look more to winter and spring management, 
and say less about patent humbugs. I am using 
the Langstroth hive, and find it the best I can 
use. I keep the Italian bees and find them 
,^eat workers, but think the queens have mated 
Hrlth a jack, as the bees are very muiisli. I 
Wpuld like to unite with the beekeepers in the 
northwest and establish a hon^y store in Chi- 
cago. It is the only way to keep up ihe price 
of lioney. I hope all beekeepers wiU consider 
the matter and act at once. 

8. W. 

Bees came out very poor here. Many lost all 
they had. 

Thomas Lashbrouk 
Wanerlj/y lotoa, June 10, 1872. 

There are but few bees in this part of the 
country. The long-oontinued cold weather, 
with no day warm ebough to give the bees a 
chanoe to discharge their fnoes without losing 
their lives, used up a large portion of them. In 
March they got thawed out, but the weather be- 
oaniAccM again before the combs became dry, 
and tbe balance of the bees became chilled and 
died. 

L. 0. Wwrora. 

3ut Saginaw^ Mieh., June 18, 1878. 



[for (k« A»«riMa Bee JournAl.] 

Mil. Editor :— As fiActs are what we want, 
and not theory, I will give you a few facte in re- 
gard to wintering bees on their summer stands. 

I bought a stock of bees of one of my neigh, 
bors last winter, and in the first part of Febru- 
ary I moved it home. They were hybrid Italians, 
in a frame hive 14 by 14 and 14 inches high, 
single thickness, and a board laid on the top, 
with cleats nailed in the under side. The cover 
had toatped up at the edgee, till the bee$pa9<ed out 
and in fre'-ly ; all the protection the hive had 
from the weather, was a board fence on t)ie 
north. I examined them a few days after I 
moved them home, and fouud they had brood in 
four frames. It was the strongest hive out of 
thirty. I lost five stocks that were in double 
hives with carpet spread on the flrames and the 
honey brand on the top of the carpet. There 
were more or less mouldy combs in all the hives 
with carpet on the frames. I believe from what 
experience I have had, that it is better to winter 
a single hive on the summer stand than a double 
hive, as a few hours* sun will enable them to get 
at their stores. Those that I lost had consumed 
all the honey in the cluster, and the frost on the 
combs prevented them from moving far. I be- 
lieve that if bees can be kept dry, they will 
never fi'eeze. 

As for wintering in special repositories, I think 
that i*equires more care than the majority of 
beekeepers will be likely to give them. I should 
like to hear from some who have been success- 
ful in wintering bees on their Summer stands, in 
regard to the exact amount of upward ventila- 
tion necessary. This mak0s the third poor 
season for bees in this locality^. The drought 
and cold winter killed nearly all of the white 
clover. Most of the beekeepers here are sick 
of the business. I have had over one hundred 
stands of bees offered to me on their halves, and 
I keep their half of the swarms, at $2 per swarm. 
In my last*communication I made a statement 
in regard to bees eating grapes that you seem to 
doubt. Now if it were necessary, I could bring 
witnesses to prove that bees have been seen to 
alight on sound gmpes, and in a very sliort time 
they would have their suckers under the skin of 
the grape. I have seen vines loaded with grapes 
with scarcely a sound one on the vines, and at 
the same time the bees were so thick it was un- 
pleasant to gather the grapes. 
* 8. W. Loud. 



[From the UUe» Henkld.j 

Bee-Ooltnre. 

We give below extrasts from an interesting 
address delivered before the Clinton (N. Y.) 
Rural Art Association on the evening of June 
12th, by S. P. Landers, Esq. : 

BEE-CULTURE. 
To the naturalist and to every curious observer, 
a hive of bees, in its best working condition, 
presents a scene of the most lively interest 

The instructive ingenuity and habits of this 
little insect have never failed to attract the 
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attention and study of some of the greatest 
n&inds in all ages of its history, and no one has 
ever fidled to discover in its beins and life 
thiDgs maryelious and almost incredible to be> 
lieve. But leaving the natural history of the 
insect out of the question, it is proposed to 
speak in this paper only of the practical part of 
bee-culture. 

In a perfect hive of bees there are three kinds, 
viz., **Tfae queen,'* the mother of the whole 
colony; "The worker," the producer of the 
neuter gender, and "The drones," the male 
bees who take up room in the hive but bring in 
no honey. -^^ 

THB QUBBN 

is a fully developed female, while the workers 
mre females imperfectly developed. 

The queen is impregnated by copulatiug but 
once with the drone while on the wing, high up 
in the air, and in forty-six hours after her fecun- 
dation all things beiuff right, she begins to lay 
eggs, and it is stated by those who profess to 
know, that she is capable of laying 20U0 eggs in 
tweuty-four hours. In the time of lluber, a 
blind Swiss naturalist of great celebrity, it was 
supposed that the ovaries of the queen contained 
regular succession of the different kinds of eggs 
neoe«sary to produce the three kinds of bees we 
find in a hive. He made an experiment which 
proved to him that if the hive contained no 
drone comb, the queen dropped her male eggs 
at randont and no males were reared, and so if 
there was no worker comb, she dropped her 
worker eggs anywhere and no workers were 
produced. 

But it is now the recieived idea .that the eggs 
of the queen are all alike, and that it is only 
the different kinds of cells in which they are 
laid, and the different kinds of food and treat- 
ment they receive in their embryo state, that 
make the three kinds of bees. All eggs deposited 
by the queen in drone cells become drones, and 
the same is true of the worker and the queen. 
The queen has a sting which she only uses to 
sting another queen. She lives four or Ave years 
if no accident happens to her, but in the after 
part of her life, like an (»ld hen, ceases to be 
fertile. 

The instinct of the workers teaches, then, the 
necessity of having a queen that will lay eggs 
so as to keep their uumbei's good, and they pre- 
pare to raise another queen to take her place. 
This they do by building a queen ci'U, and if, 
when the cell is about half done, the queen 
does not deposit an egg in i<^ they take an egg 
from a worker cell and put it into it, and by 
f4Deding the embryo queen with royal food, and, 
perhaps by some other process only known to 
themselves, the egg that would have been a 
irorker, if it had i*emained in a worker cell, be- 
ocMues a queen. 

THB DBONB 

is the male bee and has no sting— no means of 
gathering honey or secreting wax, or doing any 
work necessary to their own support, or the 
oommon good of the colony, ^ike some in hu- 
man society, they are non-producers, and live 
by others' toil and industry. 



TBB WORKERS . 

are imperfectly developed females, and thev do 
all the work that is done in the hive. They 
secrete the wax, they build the comb, gather 
the pollen for the young, and the honey £>r all, 
feed and rear the brooJ, and fight all the battles 
necessary to defend the colony against harm. 

THE ITALIAN BEB 

of late has been introduced into different parts 
of this country and Europe, and much has been 
said and written about their superiority in every 
repect to our common black bee. It is claimed 
that the queen is mofi^ prolific— that they can 
gather honev from theseoond crop of red clover, 
and from other flowers that the native bee does 
not visit— that they are more hardy, less irasci- 
ble and more easily mannged. This variety of 
bee was accidentally found in a small district in 
the Alps of Switzerland and northern part of 
Italy, by a captain in Napoleon's army. In 1855, 
Messi-s. Wagner & Jessop, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, made an unsuccessfiil attempt to intro- 
duce this bee into the United States. In 1858 
and 1859, another unsuccessful effort was made 
by Messrs. Wagner, Colvin & Lansstruth. 

Later in the same year, seven living queens 
weve received by the last named gentlemen, but 
these all peHshed in the winter of 1860. About 
the same time Maban, of Pa., made importa- 
tions, and subsequently in the same year (1860), 
Parsons, of Long Island, received an importa- 
tion of this kind of bee^ from the northern part 
of Italy, and from these importations bees have 
been distributed to the many apiarians through- 
out the country. 

When it is once established that the Italian 
is superior in the points claimed, the prog^ssive 
beekeeper very naturally desires to adopt them 
in place of the black bee. But how can he do 
it is the question ? How can he substitute the 
one for the other? 

To do this, the fii-st requisite is to have the 
movable comb hive. Without this, it would be 
almost useless to Italianize a swarm of bees and 
keep them so for any length of time. 

To Italianise a hive is to substitute a pure ' 
Italian queen in place of the native queen, 
and the workers and drones will soon be like 
the mother. As the propess of doing this^is 
so well described by Mrs. Tupper, I shall use 
her words, as she has had experienoe in this 
business. '* The queen being the mother of the 
whole colony, it follows if a pure Italian queen 
be given them instead of their own, all the 
bees reared after her introduction are Italian. 

TRAKSPBRRINO 

bees from the box hive to the movable frame 
hive is a very simple and at the same time very 
important process. Capt. Hetherington, of 
CheiTy Valley, who probably keeps the largest 
amount of bees of any one in the United 8ti^^ 
explained his process at the Beekeepers' Con- 
vention in Utioa, to be as follows : He takei^Ube 
hive intended to be transferred into a room i^tki 
the windows all darkened but one. The bm^< 
are stopped into the hive and whwi removed 
into this darkened rooin the hivs is inverted 
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and a box placed on the top, rapped upon some 
minutes, and then this alarms the bees and they 
go immediately to their stores and fill their sacks 
with honey. Bees when filled with honey will 
not sting, and this is the object of alarming them 
by rapping on the hive. After waiting some 
ten minutes the box on the top of the hive, into 
which the most of the bees have crawled, is 
taken off and placed upon the floor with the 
open side down. The comb is then taken from 
the old hive and put into the frames and then 
fastened till tlie bees stick it together wiien the 
fastenings are taken off. Capt. H. fastens by 
means or the thorns of the red haw put through 
the top and sides of the frame into the comb, 
but Quinby & Root fasten by two small sticks 
wired together, top and bottom, with small wire, 
lliis latter method I should think the most ex- 
peditious and cheapest. 1 he bees that do not 
crawl to the drum-box fly to the window, and 
when all the comb is transferred from the old 
. hive to the frames, the new hive in which are 
put all the fi*ames with comb in them, is placed 
directly under this window, and the bees from 
the box and the window are brushed into it, 
which completes the operation. At Quinby & 
Koot*s I learned that 15 swarms was an ordinary 
day's work for one man and two boys. If the 
bees are ti*ansferred when there is brood in the 
comb, it is essential that the brood should be 
placed together in the new hive and not scat- 
tered thi'ough it, as a certain amount of heat is 
necessary to the hatching of the young bees. 
In transferring, all the drone comb should be 
i*ejected, and all the frames should be filled with 
worker comb, if possible, excepting, perhaps, 
some Corners of the fmmes which may be left 
open for the bees to fill with drone comb, which 
they are very sure to do. It is a great draw-back 
in the profits of bee-keeping to have ten times 
more drones than is necessary, which is often 
the case. They consume the profits of the 
worker. Without the movable or "leaf hive," 
this thing cannot be regulated by the beekeeper. 

ARTIFICIAL B WARMING, 

where an increase of stock is desired, is the 
only true and sate way. From the early history 
of bees up to the present time, natural swaim- 
ing has been, and even is now, the common 
method practiced. The beekeeper is on the 
alert wheu a swarm is expected out, and he can- 
not leave home to go to church even, for fear 
the bees will Swarm in his absence and be off 
for the woods. But with the movable comb 
hive new swarms can be made at pleasure and 
all swarming can be regulated according to the 
wishes of the beekeeper. He can have new 
colonies made, or, by destryoin^ the newly-made 
queen cells, he can prevent aU swarming. To 
make a new swarm, take one of the best of the 
old colonies and put it in a new place, then take 
fhimes enough from that and several other hives 
that are filled with brood-eggs and honey and 
put them into a new hive, and put this hive 
where the old one stood. The bees that are 
away in the fields when the old hive is removed 
trill return to the new hive, and thus a new 
swarm is formed. If the new swarm can . be 



furnished with a fertile queen or with a queen 
cell nearly matui-ed it is so much gained, but if 
not they will raise a queen from the worker 
eggs they have. But if a queen can be furnished 
the new swarm, some twenty days are gained, 
which is- very important in the honey season of 
the year. It is well to keep the stocks equally 
strong by giving the weak ones comb to brood ^ 
from the strong ones. Other methods of artifi- M 
cial swarming ai'e practiced, but it is generally ^ 
allowed that the one here described is the best. 

THE PB0PIT8 

of be^^ulture, like all other kinds of business, 
must depend upon the knowledge and attention 
given to the subject^ the price of honey and 
other contingencies. It is a kind of buisness 
requirmg a good deal of patience and a thorough 
knowledge of the habits and wants of the bee. 
It is but now and then we find a person compe- 
tent or that will give his bees attention enough 
to I'ealize any profits. The bee is uniyersaiiy 
neglected and left to take care of themselves, 
and hence, as should be expected, no profit is 
realized. During the past winter hundreds of 
stocks of bees have perished simply for want of 
trouble to remove them from their summer 
stands to some comfortable winter quarters. 
Men that cannot afford to do even this little 
work for their bees have no reason to expect 
profits from keeping them. Captain Hethering- 
ton, of Cherry Valley, sent to market in one 
season 2j,0U0 pounds of honey, which sold for 
$7,000. 

''According to the census of 1850, there were 
produced in the United States and Territories 
14,863,790 pounds of beeswax and honey, while 
that of 1860 is I,3d7,b64 pounds of beeswax, and 
25,058,091 of honey, showing an increase of 
about 77§ per cent." 

**Mr. Quinby, in his circular for 1872, states 
that Mr. Hildreth, of Herkimer, obtained in 
1871, from thirteen hives, 1,500 pounds of box 
honey, and doubled his original stocks." 

He also states that Mr. Underbill, of 8t 
Johnsville, obtained from fifteen colonies, six 
swarms, 1,050 pounds of box honey, and over 
^00 pounds of extracted honey. 

In his own apiary, he says, during the past 
year, (1871) of those swarms that he took the 
trouble to weigh, one filled forty boxes, weigh- 
ing Ave pounds each (200 pounds), another 
thirty boxes. '*From one we extracted 220 
pounds. Very many others furnished as much 
more, but were not weighed/' 

In 1870 one hive furnished 861 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. The yield in one week, last of 
June, was eighty. three pounds. 

In my own apiary I have had up to this time 
only one common box hive, but during 'the last 
year I received from eight hives in the spring, 
and two of them not strong, eight new swarms 
and 550 pounds of box honey. 

But others may keep bees and give them no 
attention, and their profits will l^ very small, 
if they do not lose their entire investment. 
Bee-culture, weN m&naged, is a good business^ 
but if left to take care of itself, as is generally 
done, it had better be let alone. 
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With improved honey boxes and frames. Two 
styled, Nos. 1 and 2. Illustrated Circular and 
pi-ice list sent free. 
^ GEO. T. WHEELER, 

PaUntee and Manufacturer. 
T. H. B. WOODY, 

General Agent, 

Manchester, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
June— 1872. 



BBOKBNSTBAW VALLEY APIABY. 

CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS, FOR 1872. 

I have made extensive preparations for the 
breeding of choice Italian queen bees. Qreat care 
taken in the selection of mothers, and due at- 
tention in crossing, I am favorably situated for 
the purpose of breeding and shipping. No black 
bees within two miles, and but few within iive 
miles of my apiary. 

Also — full stocks of Italians for sale at all 
nessons. Address, 

W. J. DAVIS, 
P. O. Box 91, Youngsville, 

Fftb., 1872— 6m8. Warren county. Pa. 



ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

I shall breed Italian Queen Bees for the 
coming season, from imported mothers uf un- 
doubted purity. Safe arrival and purity guar- 
anteed, in every shipment. Queens sent jy 
mail. Address, 

T. H. B. WOODV, 
Manchester, 
Dec., 1871.— tf. St. Louis Co., Mo. 



HIVE FACTORY FOB THE WEST. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1860. 

Have made and sold from 400 to 1,000 Lang- 
alroth Hives each year since. < 

Hives and boxes always on hand and for sale 
at reasonable rates, either complete or in E. D. 
Oondition. 
Bend for price list. Address, 

W. T. KIRK, 

P. O. Box, 1140, 
Mar. 1872.^8 mo. Muscatine, Iowa. 



ITALIAN BEES. 

I wish to say to my friends and beekeepers 

generally, that I have supplied my apiai^ with a 

superior lot of imported and home-reared queens 

of undoi/bted purity, for the coming season. 

Italian Queens for sale. For circular address 

R. M. ARGO, 

Lowell, Garrard Co , 
Feb , 1872-— 5mos. Kentucky. 

ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

^V"© will send by mail, Italian Queen Bees of 
this year's rearing:, whose hatching brood shows 
three distinct yellow bands. Price, |4 each, or 
$40 per dozen, postpaid. 

JOSHUA SHAW & SON, 
Chatham Center, 
Feb., 1872— 7mos.* Medina Co., Ohio. 

HONEY EXTRACTOR. 

I offer to bee cultivators a Honey Extractor, 
which is acknowledged by those who have used 
it, to be the most substantial and convenient in 
in the market. For circulars, giving cuts, 
with prices, <&c.. Address, 

HENRY W. STRPHENSON, 

Apr. 1872—8 mos. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

COMB GUIDE I'liESS. 

With this instrument a child cjin put Wax 
Comb Guides on twelve frames in five minutes. 

Price of the instrument, delivered at the Ex- 
press office, $1.25. Send stamp for a sample. 



COMB'FASTENINO PRESS. 

This implement fastens quickly and substan- 
tially Dry Combs, or Comb Foundations, in the 
frames. Price, $2. 

Comb-Guide Press and Comb-Fastening Press,* 
together, $8. When orderiuL^ send the inside 
length of the top bar of your frames. 

Patent solicited. 

CH. DADANT, 

April, 1872.-— tf. Hamilton, Ills. 



PfiOGRESSIVE BEE CULTURE 

Is the title of a little book that explains all 
the mysteries of the bee hive. Price 25 cents, 
by mail. 

The ** New Idea " Bee Hive, doubles the 
yield of honey. It controls swarming, is easy 
of access, and can be handled by a woman or an 
invalid. — With a view to its general introduc- 
tion I am selling county and small territorial 
rights at half price, and oflfering other unusual 
inducements. 

D. L. ADAIR, 
HawesviUe, Hancock Co., Ey^ 

May, 1873— 2mo8.- 
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THE PEIieODY HOXEY-EKMTOR 



(Judging from the many flattering testimonialB 
we have leceived from our patrons) is still 
taking the lead among the most prominent bee- 
keepers of the country. Having permanently 
located at Bloomington, our facilities for ship- 
ping to all parts of the country are much better 
than foi-merly. Orders are ali*eady coming in 
larger than ever, and those who wish to secure 
ja Machine for the coming season would do well 
to send early, as we may not be able to supply 
the demand. Send for our new Circular for 1873, 
and see ^^hat beekeepers say of our Machine. 
Price of single Machine and two Knives, $15 00 

Single Knife, by Express, 1 00 

" ** ** Mail, prepaid, 1 26 

Address, J. L. PEABQDY & CO., 

Bloomington, 111. 

N. B. We have agencies in different parts of 
the country, and those ordering from a distance 
can have their Machines sent from the nearest 
point. 



< ^ f»£ABODy'S 



THE PBAIBIE FARMER. 
The Best Paper for the Least Money. 

80UHD EBIT0BIAL8, 

nrxEEESTuro oobbespondehoe, 

C08TLT ILLirSTBATIOH, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS. 

Now is the time to subscribe I 
Now is the time to get subscribers. 
Splendid premiums or cash commissions. 

SAMPUB COPIES FBBB. 

Bend for them. Read them. Circulate them. 
PRAIRIE /aRMER CO., 
674 Wabash ave., Chicago^ 111. 



I expect to rear, for sale, this season, a limi- 
ted number of 

OHoioe Italian Queens, 

bred when desired by purchasers, exclusively 
from imported queens, and fertilized if possible 
by drones from imported mothers. 

The^price of such queens, when Ailly tested, 
by examining their hatching brood in large 
nuclei or full stocks, will bo ten dollars. If sent 
before they are tested, five dollars. 

For further particulars, send for circular. 

L. L, LANGSTROTH, 

Feb. 1872— tf Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN QUEEN 
BEES. 

▲T THE GYMKASIUM CAKTONAL OP TBSBIK, IH 
BELLTKZONA, SWITZEBLAKD. 

1. For an Italian Queen Bee, accompanied by 
a sufficient number of workers, and provision 
for a thirty days' journey packing incluaed, and 
freight to Bi*emen, Hamburg, Havre, or Ostend, 
prepaid, if sent during April, 11 francs ; during 
May, 10 francs ; during June, 9 francs ; during 
July, 8 francs ; during August, 7 francs ; during 
September, 6 francs, and during October, 5 
francs. 

2. Queens will be sent only in parcels of foar, 
six, eighty twelve, or twenty-four. 

8. All queens sent, to go at the risk of the 
party ordering them. Good and careful packing 
guaranteed. 

4. The cash must accompany every order, or 
it will not be noticed. Address, 

J. A. CHEV ALLEY, 
Professor at the Gymnasium Cantonal 
^in Bellinzona, Canton of Tessin, Switzerland. 

Jan'y, 1872— tf 
- «^ 

APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 

Bend fot our clruuUr of Qneens. Full Voionl^ 
of Bees, Hives, Bee Books, Bee Veils, Queen 
Cages, &c., &c. 

We furnish Hives of all the l^ing improved 
varieties, with or without bees. 

Pure and Prolific Queens at reasonable rates. 
Circulars fre^. Address, 

OWEN & LADD, 
Brentwood, Williamson Co., 

Feb., 1873— tf. Tenn. 

CAUTION TO BEE-KEEPERS. 

All persons using the Triangular Comb Guide, or 
** bevelled edge,'Mn l^nniroth hives, are cautioned 
against paying K. P. Kidder, or Agents, for such use. 
At WIT requett, he has sued us, and we believe «ft« 
Courts will soon decide that the said Onide is 
PUBLIC rR01'ERTT,and that we are not infrini^iig 
his righU in the Clark Patent. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH, 

Oxford, Ohio. 
R. C. OTIS, 
Chicago, April 30th, 1871. Kenosha, WiscoDsla 
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Letters from Ohas. Dadant. 



On Board op La Villb dk Paris, 

July n, 1872. 

My Dear Friends : — Tho first days of our 
journey have been extremely agreeable, for the 
sea was very calm. We left New York on the 
13th, at 11 o'clock, A. M. Our vessel was the 
fouith steamer that started from New York on 
tlie same day. Two of these steamers, being 
only a few miles ahead of us, were soon outsailed, 
but a boat (belonging to the new Liverpool 
Steamship Company), the White Star, did not 
seem disposed to allow us to beat her. This 
.boat had crossed the ocean in the fastest time 
on record, seven days and fourteen hours. She 
was consequently taking pride in keeping ahead 
of us. The next morning she still was ahead, 
almost out of sight. At noon we were by her 
side gaining ground. In the eveninfif she was 
far l^hind and disappeared durinfi^ the night. 
We will be in Brest to-morrow, and at Havre on 
Tuesday, after ten days sea travel. 

I sufi'ered but little, although we had two days 
of very rous^h weather ; but these two days I 
spent in bed, and I could hear from my cabin 
during the meals, the rattle of broken glass, 
plates and bottles. My hive trunk was an ob- 
ject of general curiosity. Many questions were 
asked, and I had to recite volumes of bee-cul- ^ 
ture, which seemed to interest my hearers^ 
greatly, although many of them had never heard 
a word about bees. A brother-in4aw of the 
editor of VEsperanee de Nancy , made me 
promise to send him articles on beekeeping 
for the paper. On the whole I am in good 
health, b|^ greatly tii*ed of sea life. What 
would it be, if instead of ten days we were to 
remain fifty days on the sea, as of old ? I see 
around me many i>eople who seem to amuse 
themselves greatly, but how I dilfer from them ! 
Family life is so sweet when compared to all that 
noise, that one feels most the value of it when 
it is wanting. 

Paris, July iS6. 

I am in Paris. I did not write from Havre, 
because I had no time. We arrived in this city 
on the 23d, ten days after our departure irom 



New York. Yqu will easily imagine the emo- 
tion that took possession of me when I again 
viewed my native country after such a long ab- 
sence. As soon as we arrived in sight of the 
French shores, a young Frenchman began to 
sing the hymn : V^s les rives de France, (Tow- 
ards the shores of France.) He first sang alone, 
then a little group was^ormed, and soon all the 
passengers were gathered, singing this beautiful 
song. When singing the last chorus : VoilOy 
Voua, la France * * * rivage beni. (There, 
there is France. * ♦ • blessed shore.) She 
is really beautiful, our beautiful France ; so 
beautiful, that it takes a big effort to leave her, 
and that one cannot see her again, without an 
immense thrill of pleasure ; so beautiful that all 
like to see her and to inhabit her shores. They 
say that the French are light minded. It is 
true, but they are gay, and that is something, 
for gayety is extremely attractive. In the tram 
from Havre to Paris, I found myself in com- 
pany with two middle-aged French ladies and a 
young English lady, accompanied by her hus- 
band. The two French ladies were gay and as 
playful, and kept up the interest by their re- 
marks. But the English lady kept as cool and as 
quiet as a Roman matron of the old ages. Be- 
ing French by birth, I am probably a partial 
judge, but I prefer the French character to the 
English. 

Happily our American ladies have not inherited 
the English character altogether. I find one 
fault, however, with them ; that is, the size of 
their chignons. 

Here in Paris, I can find none of the kilo- 
grammes of rags with which some American 
ladies overload tneir heads. Nor do I see any of 
the pyramidal hats that are the pride of the 
most eccentric. They are out of fashion in 
Paris, and I hope they always will be. 

Having landed in Havre very late on Tuesday, 
I started from that city the next day, in the 
morning. Before my departure, I went to see 
the boat agent to ascertain the cost of transpor- 
tation of bees. 

I arrived in Paris yesterday evening at six 
o'clock. I have been out on business since day- 
light, and I am going to take my breakfast with 
M. J. Pelletau, the editor of La Culture, 

I will write more at length from Italy. 

Ch. Dadant. 
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Please, Mr. Editor, can't we have a hive too? 
We know you will think, and many of our 
** lar^e family '' «ay, there are too many already 
and that the more we get, the worse we are oflr, 
and that tiiere are patent hives enough for the 
next thousand years, etc. 

But, Mr. Editor, ''our hive'' is "nothing 
new,** and, of course, is not patentable, we hope 
80, at least, and the novelty, if it is tfiat, it is 
•entirely stripped of the thousand and one valu- 
able, all impoi-tant features that worry the pa- 
tient beekeeper and waste his valuable time.. 

Now, then, our hive is simply a square box 
open top and bottom. 

As we are speaking to a generation possessing 
brains and using them, we will jgive our reasons 
as we go along. For instance, we inu$t have a 
movable bottom, that the lower story may be 
used as an upper one, and vice versa. We dis- 
pense with a portico, also, for the same reason, 
and because it takes lumber, makes the hive 
heavy, harbors spiders, and gives no real advan- 
tage that we know of. 

The stand for the hi v^ and bottom board are 
one and the same thing, for when a hive with a 
bottom boai*d stands on another board, we have 
the space between them wet and damp much 
longer after rains than when a single board 
makes both, and for this reason we advise all 
hives having permanent bottoms, to have for a 
stand, simply a frame of four pieces of inch 
board, two inches wide, and made one-half inch 
smaller each way than the bottom of the hive ; 
thus allowing the rain to run down without be- 
inff carried under the hive. * 

The bottom and cover are one and the same 
thing, and can be used in either capacity, so 
that if you have a stock of one you have both, 
and there ends our hive, when we have told you 
bow to make the all important top or bottom. 

Suppose you make a frame just like the hive, 
only two inches in depth inste&d of full depth, 
and when this frame is strongly made by halving 
in the corner, halve in for cover a sound board, 
but leave no projection at all, and nail it firmly 
from both ways, so that warping and opening is 
impossible. 

When used for a c^ver, both hive and cover 
are beveled, so that the crack or joint carries the 
water outward, and when used for a bottom 
board the cover is also beveled around the out- 
side edge, that the hive may fit over it for the 
same reason. 

Accordingly, any number of hives may be 
piled on each other, or any number of bottoms 
or covers or all together, and all fit and no pro- 
jections. They can be packed closely in winter 
quarters, or in a wagon or in shelter, empty, and 
if they are to be handled we can walk o£f briskly 
with a hive under each arm. 

But the bottoms will drop off and the covers 
get away ! 

No they don*t,^when we have had our say, for 
you are to get some pieces of galvanized iron- 
wire, as large as a knitting u^le, and three 
laches long ; bend each end at right angles one- 



half inch, and when the bottom* is sqoaroly te 
place drive these staples with one foot in the 
bottom and one in the hive. And now for ^ 
entrance, which cannot be of blocks, nor do VB 
want them, for they are loose and get lost, S6d 
yet, we want an entrance that can be enlarged 
and contracted^ Nothing loose, that can te 
lost ; notJ^infl^ expensive ; nothing that will |^ 
gummed and stick fast, was a problem we \smg 
sought to solve, but do it now very simply, 
thus: 

Whittle out the lower inside comer of t^ 
front end board on a curve deepest in the middle 
but not deep enough to remove any of the out- 
side comer, or we should spoil it if ever used 
for an upper story. 

Now, if you slide the hive forward so as to 
project over the bottom, we have an entrance, 
first small in the middle, and then enlarging to 
any extent, if we move it far enough, or so far 
as our staples will let it slide ; and when we 
close a hive it is closed surely ^ and we need ha?e 
no fear that robbers may crowd it open as they 
do sometimes the blocks. Use the door step or 
alighting board described last month. 

The cover may be hinged on one side, and if 
ydu make a cloth quilt to cover the ftame so 
close^ that no bee can get by it, Jou can close 
a hive full of bees as quickly as a carpenter 
closes his tool chest. As a visitor remarked 
when we opened one of these hives, showed him 
two queens peaceably presiding, therein, and 
then put them both back and closed the hive be- 
fore he or they had time to be frightened. 

The quilt, if properly made, can be spread 
over angry bees, and they will hush like a brood 
of chickens, as such closing up does not hurt 
them at all, and those remain inc^ outside quickly 
seek the entrance when brushed away. A cover 
that is hinged can be opened and closed with 
one hand, and if in a hurry, we frequently re- 
move a frame with the other. Taking off a 
cover with both hands and stooping to lay it 
down is tiresome, more especially if it projects 
over the hive two or three inches. 

When one hive requires more room we simply 
place as many frames as we wish in another hive 
with no cover or bottom, and raise the original to 
allow this to set under it, or if we want a hive 
^spread horizontally, place two tight together- 
nothing hinders— and cut passages when or as 
large as you like between them, and you then 
have every advantage, except a double division 
board, and this may be better if one is good. 
The entrance can easily be made on one of the 
long bides if preferred. 

No water gets into this hive, as the^top is one 
solid board, and no rain drives in the entrance, 
as it is directly upwai-d. 

The hive as well as covers, should be all halved 
together, as they have no permanent bottom to 
give them strength. 

The halving or rabbettiug is all done on the 
end pieces, viz. : across the top for the frame to 
rest on, and same depth down each end. The 
rabbet that holds the frames should be low 
enough to allow about three-quarters of an inch 
for the quilt to drop in, to close when laid on 
top of frames. Rabbet in ends of end piece deep 
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te<ynfth to let ride pieces in flush. Thus you will 
flee the side pieces of hire are just as long as ex- 
iswoie length of your frame, adding a little for 
^aaeliake. 

Cbrfdn of the lumber should alvvays run hori- 
SOQttilly, to save trouble from shrinking of lum- 
ttery and' for this reason allow considerable room 
ImIqiw Arames over bottom board. 

A hive made thus should be always kept well 
poiiiitod. We use the Averill chemical paint, 
and it is just fun to paint them when piled up 
in square pillars. 

In June, July and August, we think they 
should be shaded, but the rest of the year the 
first chance the sun has at them (no projec- 
tions), we think a positive advantage, and that 
they cannot have too much. 

About 10 feet of lumber only is required for 
Buch a hive, single story, and the whole cost 
should not exceed fl.OO, without frames. A 
^ very good way to secure a perfect fit of cover 
' and lx>ttom is to first get simple complete box, 
with top and bottom, made of one solid board, 
halved in as are also the comers. This box for 
a Langstroth hive should be inside 18^ x 14^) 
and depth about 15^ inches. Saw off 2^ inches 
of the top clear around, dropping the handle of 
the saw so as to get the bevel to shed rain, and 
then hinging the same slice, so that it opens just 
like the cover of a trunk. 

8aw off the bottom in the same way, and you 
have, after turning it over, a complete bottom 
board and stand. Now, the hive itself is com- 
plete, except the rabbet to hold the frames, and 
if you have only one partially railed this part, 
you can take it apart to cut the rabbet, after 
which the nails can be replaced in their holes, 
and the whole nailed securely from both ways, 
for we must have the hive so that when lifted 
alone there will be no danger of springing out 
of shape. 

Now, we hereby challenge the beekeepers of 
. the world to tell us what can be accomplished 
^th their patent hives that cannot be done with 
this, simple and unpretending as it is. The ex- 
pense is not ever one-half that of hives generally 
used, and the labor of handling in the apiary, it 
seems to us, less than one-half. If you wish to 
raise queens, saw a place in the ends and bot- 
tom to slide in a sheet of tin, and you can use 
ten iVames as before, and queens raised in one- 
balf. 

We bore a one-half inch hole in the end op- 
pK>site the entrance, and cover with the same 
quilt, which permits either side to be turned up 
'Without disturbing the other. By using three 
end division boards, we have raised a large num- 
ber of queens with more satisfaction than we 
ever did before. When a queen is removed and 
no more wanted, slide out your sheet of tin and 
Sill is well. In many cases the workers have 
passed freely over the division boards or tins, 
-with no quarrelling, and no injury to the queens, 
ev^n when four were kept in the hive. 

In this case an entrance is made in each of the 
foar sides, and two frames used in each apart- 
ment, which allows easy removal for inspection, 
and the queens can be kept until their brood 
batches in these nuclei. 



Now, brother beekeeper, what is to hinder 
wintering two queens in such a hive ? We shall 
try several, and we need not enumerate the 
advantages of extra queens at any season. Sup- 
pose we had two weak colonies in the spring, 
could we not unite them in this way without 
killing either queen, and then using one of them 
at the proper time elsewhere ? 

I presume no one will say that we might thus 
get too much brood in a hive, say in April or May 
for instance. 

We are indebted to Mr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, 
Ills., for the plan of dividing a hive, see page 
88, vol. vi. He uses six apartments, one frame 
each, and, we think, stationary divisions, but 
we thinic, we prefer only four, and two combs 
each. Many thanks, Mr. Miller. 

Wiio has wintered two queens in a hive, and 
is there any difficulty? We cannot think there 
is any difficulty. 

Those who are inclined to doubt that coffee 
sugar syrup, properly sealed up in frames 
of comb, is not a sure remedy for the bee- 
cholera, would do well to read carefully .the 
large amount of matter on that subject in the 
back numbers, although no one seems to have 
thought, before we mentioned it, that as bad 
food was the only trouble, chemicals from food 
or sugar would be an infallable remedy. 

We cannot give here the host of facts that we 
have received on the subject, but will say that 
it seems that not more than four or five pounds 
of sealed syrup are necessary to keep a proper 
sized colony during the time they are necessarily 
in doors, or about four months. We think, but 
cannot be positive until further experiments, 
that on 6 quart of young bees is better than more 
to go into winter quarters, and that one pound 
of food per month will be the average quantity 
needed. This sealed sugar syrup to be given in 
clear empty combs when they are put into win- 
ter quarters. But, please, do not i-un any risk 
of the little chaps starving. If you give them 
four times what they tequire^ it will not come 
amiss in spring when they are raising brood. 
We shall let them use their natural stores until 
we put them in doors, about November 1st to 
15th, according to weather, and then save the 
balance until they are out again in spring. In 
regard to pollbn, we think, we shall try and give 
some to each colony, unless it be a few, for ex- 
periment, without any at all. 

Please report facta all you can, or theories 
supported by facts, and we shall soon have as 
little fear of dysentery as we now do of moth 
millers. 

Well, as we have now seventy-one colonies, it 
is going to be quite a task to prepare so many 
combs of sealed syrup, so listen a minute : 

Our tea-kettle feeders will give a colony twenty- 
five pounds in ten hours, or less ; but two diffi- 
culties then are here. To get a colony secreting 
wax, they will have to consume about five of the 
twenty five pounds, besides the labor and sticki- 
ness of carrying around and making so much 
syrup. 

Our bees are very willing to help whenever 
they can, as we saw illustrated a few days ago, 
when some empty sugar barrels were left out 
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during a liffht shower ; in fact they quite ehe&r- 
fully (maybe a little vehemence mixed with it) 
undertook the pleasant task of taking the 
saccharine contents of a whole grocery store to 
their hives, about an eighth of a mile. 

Now, we reasoned thus : May not so much 
energy be a fine thing when properly directed ? 
and, presto I one of our hives, minus cover, was 
treated with beeswax a la barrels, and a float of 
strips of pine extemporized ; two-and-a-half gal- 
lons boiling water poured on fifty pounds coffee 
sugar, and ten teaspoonfols cream tartar stirred 
thoroughly, and then when cOld, poured into the 
waxed hive, which was placed underneath a two- 
story strong colony, and our part was ended ; 
the seventy pounds of syrup was speedily in the 
twenty combs, and they are now sealing it up. 
The colony was allowed to fly as usual, and as 
no bottom board intervened, they had full scope 
for their powers. As they are now wax- workers, 
will not a small amount of syrup keep them so, 
and cannot more than twenty out of twenty-five 
pounds of syrup be obtained in the comb ? 

^nd if a tight, zinc-lined box, capable of hold- 
ing three barrels of sugar were given them, 
would they not use it all before stopping, if 
empty combs were given them ? This we ajre 
^oing to try. We feel quite sure that no boiling 
18 necessary, and that a barrel or some larger 
vessel may be used, by simply pouring boiling 
water on the sugar, as before mentioned. 

We think one thousand pounds of syrup may 
be prepared in this way in an hour, and that by 
simply giving the bee access to it in the manner 
'describ^, no further labor will be necessary 
than removing the filled frames, and giving the 
bees empty ones. 

This experiment will give us ample time to 
experiment more fully with artificial store combs, 
of which, more anon. 

And now, Mr. Editor, we are not half done, 
if we answer all the queries we have been 
asked through the Bee Journal. We have also 
received so many letters saying that our articles 
would be acceptable still longer, that we must 
offer them as an excuse. If any one would like 
us to give more room for others, please be frank, 
and tell us so. 

Mr. Fisher, of Nashville, wishes to know "how 
soon we expect honey from our basswood or- 
chard.'' Some in five years; perhaps enough 
to make it an object in ten years ; but we have 
faith, and trust in Providence for the rest. 

'* Will not some beekeeper think it a nice 
neighborhood to locate, alsoV A point we 
well considered at the start. But as we shall 
increase our bees as forage increases, we shall 
endeavor to make them think the locality over- 
stocked, even if we have to keep one thousand 
colonies to hold our own. 

May we, by the way, ask Mr. Jasper Hazen 
one question ? In those localities near him that 
were overstocked some seasons, did those bees 
die of starvation that had made so many hun- 
dred pounds box honey in a season ? If so, they 
certainly did not starve themeelvee; their greedy 
owner e starved them. 

On the other hand, if they died of starvation, 
without furnishing any surplus honey at all, 



there seems to be a disagreeable feature of his 
hive and pile of boxes, that he has not mentitmed 
in his report of astonishing yields of box honey. 

Will Mr. Hazen tell us more about these colo- 
nies dying of starvation because the loeali^ 
was overstocked. 

We never knew a colony to fail getting an 
ample supply to winter over, when they hid _ 
room and empty combs. 

Mr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, lUinoia, writ&« as 
follows : 

A Word with Novice. 

Before It comes time, Mr. Novice, will yon glTC ns 
again explicit directions about feeding be«8 wilh 
engar syrup ? How prepared ? How much to a bive ? 
When to feed, <&e. 7 I used last year, old tin fmit 
cans, punching holes through the lids, and inverting 
them. Do yon think tea-kettles would be any bet- 
ter? 

How many bees had you, spring of 1871 ? how 
much honey did you take, and how much increase 
did you have 7 Same for 1872. If yon had watched 
closely, I think yon would have foand that your 
queen worker, mentioned In the June and July num- 
bers, was suffocated by her own bees. I have known 
that to be the case with poor queens after laying a 
very few eggs. 

I cannot answer your question, how to keep yonns 
queens in their cells, but can give you a plan that I 
found less trouble than the device 3'ou used. I took 
a couple of top bars of frames for the sides of a box 
without top or bottom, said box being, of course, the 
length of the frame, and two or three inches wide, 
and abont an Inch high, separated Into apartments 
about two inches square. Then for a bottom, I tacked 
on a piece of wire cloth the entire length, and made 
a cover for the top of each apartment of square 
blocks ; glass covers would be better. This I placed 
on my nucleus hivo, or perhaps it would do on any 
hive, but 1 think not so well on a hive containing a 
queen. Then within two or three days of their hatch- 
ing out, I cut out queen cells and put one in each 
apartment, and as the heat ascended through the 
wire cloth, they hatched out Just as well as if they 
had not been cut out, and could be kept there a few 
da}S, I think, but I am not sure that I allowed any 
to remaiu more than a day. or two after hatcbin;^. 
By the way, I wish you would try one of my kind of 
nucleus hives. You would find it very convenient 
to have a few queens always in laying order, for any 
emergency, and then when you get through needing 
any more queens, Just slip out the six frames, and 
put in one hive, and you have a nice little swarm. 
You can have a patent right for half-price, to be paid 
for in honey, to be eaten at your house, if ever I come 
there. 

C. C. MiLLSS. 

Marengo, lU. 

To which we answer briefly: If you allow 
their natural stores to remain in the hive, and 
they get the dysentery, they will consume, or 
partially consume twenty-five pounds or more, 
and perhaps die then. Those colonies that our- 
selves and others gave susar syrup alone, seemed 
about as heavy when t^en out in spring as 
when put in. Qet the syrup sealed up in wUrm ^ 
weather. We should have it all done in Septem- 
ber. The tea-kettle feeder is no better iu any 
respect, only that it is larger, and so requires 
less time to re-fill. 

Sixty-four colonies in spring of 1871, or near 
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tliftt No increase to mention. Sold about three 
thousand five hundred pounds honey. 

Spring of 1872, lost three and sold three. &ave 
sow seventy-one, so that we have increased about 
thirteen, and taken about thirty five hundred 
pounds of honey as last year, and they have 
nearly enough now to winter, if i>ermitted to 
have their natural stores. 

We afterwards found our queen worker in the 
hive ; she destroyed the cell we introduced, but 
had long ceased laying, and so we were obliged 
to ^*8keese'* her after all, which we shall do in 
future with such, " earlier in life." 

The queen we mentioned sometime ago as lay- 
ing so few eggs during the three years we kept 
ber, and that slie had been replaced by what Mr. 
Price would call a natural queen cell, we prom- 
ised to report. Well, her royal descendant was 
jnst about as good as her mother, and no better, 
80 there is one experiment to show that quaJities 
are inherited. 

Mr. Thomas Pierson, Ghent, Ohio ,asks, **at 
what time do you reduce from two 1 1 a one-story 
hive? Do you give all the brood to the hees? 
Where do you keep your combs? and do you 
smoke them with biimstone ? If honey in the 
combs, do you extract it ? How about preserv- 
ing them, or keeping them from ants, if honey 
is not extracted ?" 

We answer all by saying, that we leave combs 
above until about November 1st, and then re- 
move them, taking as much drone comb as we 
can, and have no trouble in getting all brood in 
below. We put the combs and honey, if there 
be but little, into hives, shutting them up elos&f 
and have no trouble in keeping them BAte until 
Maj^ without further attention. Our new hive 
is admirable for this, as it is perfectly tight, and 
can be piled up in a solid shape, taking but little 
room when the covers and bottoms are all left 
ofi^ except one on top and bottom of the whole 
pilci 

As we like to mention everything new in bee- 
culture that is good, we must say that Gray & 
Winder's queen cages have given us much satis- 
faction. We also find their w^ extractor very 
convenient. 

In our last, we perhaps made rather too hard 
a criticism on Adair's Progressive Bee-culture, 
and think it due him to say, there is much that 
is good in it ; yet we should call it ITn-progres- 
sive Bee-culture, on the whole, and it is so 
much an advertisement for a patent hive, that it 
seems it should be furnished gratuitously, as 
should all books, in our opinion, that are written 
in the interest of any patented article. Are we 
queer or peculiar in our ideas? Mr. Adair's 
articles on Transactions of N. A. Beekeepers' So- 
ciety, we think much more valuable than Pro- 
gressive Bee-culture. 

Mr. Adair has given us many things that are 
▼alnable, and we hope to hear from him often. 

We suppose it is well understood, that the 
simple hive we have described, is as much a 
Langstroth hive as the usual form, and that it 
cannot be used by those possessing no right, 
without infringement. 

Mr. L. cautioned us some time ago about 
recommending such a brief form of a hive until 



we had more fully tested them. And we can 
only add, as we said elsewhere, that after using 
over a dozen this summer, in every contingency, 
we challenge the beekeepers of the world to tell 
us what necessary operation in bee-culture, the 
simple hive just described does not admit of. 

Some one asks about knives. We prefer a very 
thin, sharp blade, and never use hot water. The 
point is first slid under the caps, and they are 
then sliced from the under side, so as to leave 
the cap in an entire sheet, in its original place, 
until it comes ofif all at once. If the knife is 
very thin and sharp, the sheet of caps does not 
stick to it at all. 

Mr. Ouinby has recently sent us a knife with 
a curved point, for uneven combs, but we should 
prefer to use the straight blade, and slice down 
the crooked combs until the caps wei*e built 
nearly level. 

Of course, we have the blade bent at the han- 
dle, but so thin that a little pressure springs it 
straight whenever we wish to reach down into a 
hive to loosen attachments, etc. 

To the many kind friends who have written 
us, that we are unable to answer other than 
here, we tender our 8incei*e and kindest thanks. 
We have endeavored to make this article answer 
as many of your questions as possible, and we 
would suggest that many, very many of our cor- 
respondents could write if they would, much for 
the Journal that would be of both value and in- 
terest. We know our editor would be pleased 
to hear from you all, and it may be, that after 
this, he will be pleased to hear a little less from 
your old friend 

Novice. 



[Traaslated from the Blenenieitang.] 

The Theory of Wintering. 



It is well known that each living organism, if 
it will exist in a healthy condition, must live in 
a known temperature. The narrower these 
limits are drawn, the less developed and self- 
sustaining will be the life of the organism, or in 
other wonls, the smaller will be the centre of the 
nervous system. 

While man, whose nervous system stands 
highest in devolpment, and who has the most 
fully developed brain of all the creatures of the 
earth, is not only able to live in all degrees of 
latitude, but also able to endure a variation of 
temperature of 105* R. ; while most insects being 
brainless, and especially bees, can hardly endure 
a variation of 40« R, as they die from cold at 6« 
R., and from heat at 46* R. 

Thus the first winter that would pass over our 
Temperate Zone would destroy almost all the 
insects, had not providence provided for their 
preservation. There are four methods of pres- 
ervation : 1st. In the egg; 2d. In the larva, to 
which belong all those insects requiring two or 
more years for their development ; "d. In the 
chrysalis; 4th. The developed insect. The 
most of those belonging to this latter class pass 
the winter in a state of torpidity. 

To this latter class belong the bees, and it is 
well known that these, in order that their de- 
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pressed vitality may not be wholly extinguished, 
require for their successful wintering, besides 
the necessary food and rest, especially a pro- 
tected dwelling. The successful wintering of 
his bees is a master work of the beekeeper, as 
through ignorance of an inviolable, universal 
and authentic law, he will be very liable to com- 
mit many mistakes. 

Let us see whether from the known discoveries 
and practical advancements to a successful win- 
tering of the bees, a universal law cannot be de- 
veloped. 

In our climate bees need for successful winter- 
ing : 1. A properly constructed hive ; 2. Healthy 
and sufficient food in its proper place ; 8. Strong 
stock ; 4. An undisturbed rest. The last three 
conditions are admitted on all hands Every 
one knows that they are unalterable and what is 
necessary to fulfil them. What is a proper 
winter dwelling, is alone a subject of thought 
and dispute With this we have alone to do. 

A proper winter dwelling for bees needs two 
requisites ; that it be neither too cold nor too 
warm. It is too cdld : Ist. When tlie hive is too 
large for the quantity of bees to be wintered in 
it, the animal heat developed from the bees be- 
ing diffused over too large a space ; 2d. When 
the hive contains craEcks or openings, so that the 
outside cold air would have free passage through 
the hive. By actual experiment, it has been 
found that bees become toi-pid when placed for 
any length of time in an atmosphere of 6** R. ; 
that even continuous 8** R. will be injurious ; 
hence, when in winter quarters, and without 
brood, if they are to be kept successfully, they 
must be in a temperature of 10<> R. This tem- 
perature is found in every properly wintered 
stock, by actual observations with the ther- 
mometer, of course, not in the immediate vicinity 
of the brood, nor in unoccupied space of the 
hive, but on the outer circle of the cluster of 
bees. Is the hive fVom any of the above-men- 
tioned reasons too cold, each descending degree 
of temperature will 'render the revival of the 
bees from their torpidity* more difficult. The 
stock will eventually die. A swarm is able to 
exist in a temperature of 28*> R., unless it is 
much disturbed or has a large quantity of brood. 

A swarm, therefore, in oMer to be destroyed, 
must be awakened fully — ^a condition which 
would not nominally happen in winter. All the 
heat of the hive is developed from the bees them- 
selves. The development of heat is labor, and 
a kind of labor which largely consumes vigor of 
the bees, especially when owing to the defective 
constifuction of the hive, the heat, through 
radiation, is lost. Therefore, a stock can for a 
. short period endure intense cold, but is frozen 
by a relative low temperature, in which it is 
placed for weeks or months. It dies from ex- 
haustion. In more favorable circumstances, 
when the hive is in a position to protect itself 
from the cold, it may suffer from an attack of 
dysentery. To produce waimth, the bees must 
consume a great quantity of heat producing 
material, t. e,, honey, whereby the intestines are 
so filled that they are no longer able to contain 
^e fseces. The hive should, therefore, be so 
oonstructed that the bees, during their period of 



torpidity and when without brood, are able to 
obtain and sustain a warmth of 10<* R. Should 
the hive not be able to afford the dedred 
protection, it must be removed to a dark pro- 
tected place, or protected from the cold by 
wrappingH of some material. For s^cli purposes 
a covering made of straw or wood affords the 
best protection. Through the inoi-dinate cover- 
ing with straw, the advantage may !>•• over- 
done. 

The hive dare not be too warm. Hives that 
are too warm are as ii^jurious for wintering bees 
in, as when too cold. They are the product of 
thelast twenty years, and their destructiveness 
is as yet. not fully known. So long as logs, 
straw hives and single Dzierzon* hives were used, 
this charge was unknown. It was only when 
beekeepers began to keep bees in a cubboard— 
like^ives, ana in pavillions, and for the better 
retention of warmth, closely wrapping these and 
single hives with covering, that this trouble 
made its appearance. 

We have no desire to do Baron von Berlepsch 
wrong, when we attribute to him the origin and 
dissemination of these too warm dwellings. 
He invented the pavillion, in which each single 
hive, where it comes in contact with the outside 
air, is well protected ; he first taught the build- 
ing of double walls ; he narrowed the space 
occupied by the bees to the smallest possible 
space, by removing the outside frames, and sub- 

♦ The hives alluded to In this article are the Drier- 
zon and Berlepech hives, and as many of our readers 
may have some dlfflcnltv in understanding the vari- 
ons allnalona, we append herewith a description of 
the two hives, taken from the Bbb Journal, Vol. I, 
pp. 14, 15: <*The Dzlerzon hive, in iU original 
form, was a simple oblong box, thirty inches louic, 
nine inches broad, and flOeen inches high, the ends 
being movable, battoned doors. Two correapond- 
log grovoa were cut in the inner sides, half an Inch 
fVom the top, on which were placed, at intervals of 
a half inch apart, a series of crpss bars or slats 
fitted up with empty pieces of comb as^guides for tbe 
bees. The entrance was on one of the sides, mid- 
way of its length, and one Inch fh>m the bottom. In 
building or extending the combs the bees attach them 
to the sides of the hive. These attaohments have to 
be severed when the bars and combs are to be taken 
out. As the ends of the bars are confined by, and 
can only slide in, the grooves, the combs must be 
taken out consecutively, and an interior comb can be 
reached only by removing all the anterior ones. 
With his hives substantially thus constructed, though 
with various modifications, that celebrated apiarian 
made all his observations. 

By a more recent modification or the introdnctloo 
of what he calls double or twin hives, effects a saving 
of material, facilitates the multiplication of colonies, 
and secures his bees greater protection against the 
severity of the winter. 

One of the dofecu of the Dzierson hive— the itH' 
possibility of removing the combs without severing 
the side attachment— was so obvious, that a remedy 
was early sought, and in 1855, the Baron of Berlepsch 
adopted frames similar in principle, thousrh slightly 
differing in construction fh>m those of the Langstroth 
hive. These enabled him to remove the combs with- 
out cutting and with ease. But his frames are tronble* 
soma to main and costly besides — two objections 
which operate against their introduction into ose.'' 
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•tituting therefor straw mats ; he sealed her- 
meticaUy every crack, and stopped every open- 
ing for the escape of heat, and then imagines he 
has tiie bees in their native tropical climate, 
seated in Abraham's bosom. But they are sit- 
ting in hell, and are suffering torment like the 
rich man. Every one who has wintered his bees 
in too warm hives, has found this to his own 
satisfaction, long before they discovered the true 
oause of the wholesale slaughter 6f their bees. 
t^o soon as the temperature outside the hive 
sinks to below 8« R , and the bees are prevented 
from leaving the hive, they must remain in the 
hive, and fall into the known winter torpor. The 
opposite condition is, when existing for any 
length of time, contrary to nature. Their ac- 
tivity ceases at 10* R. ; at 12* R. their full activity 
developifi itself, and it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that they are kept within the hives. 

Is their dwelling too warm, either being built 
as regards the bees, too narrow, or the walls of 
the hive are too thick, so preventing as well the 
escape of the warmth within the hive as the in- 
troduction of fresh air from the outside, and 
thns also preventing the torpor of the bees, and 
a heat of a higher temperature than 10* R. will 
be produced. 

Bhonld this state continue for any length of 
time, the bees will become unquiet. I refer to 
the temperature of the outer periphery of the 
winter clustei^ and to the brood which can 
readily endure a heat of 2S« R. without injury, 
because as brood there is no necessity for their 
flying out. A large number of the bees will 
leave their place in the winter cluster, and crawl 
to the entrance of the hive in the hope of enjoy- 
ing an airing. The low temperature outside 
forbids this. The bees return again and become 
more and more restless. At last they become so 
heated by the constantly increasing tempera- 
ture of the interior, that they begin to buzz and 
fan. I have found stocks in such condition, that 
when I opened the outer door, the bees were 
seen running wildly over the inner glass door, 
which was warm to the touch. 

That like circumstances occur, no one will 
deny, since there has been much complaint in 
regard to it; only it is not clearly known, or 
perhaps not known at all, that too much heat is 
the cause of all this. Yet one can readily oon- 
vinoe himself. Take a strong, entirely healthy 
swarm, wintering in a normal condition, and 
place it in a light chamber of 6* R. temperature, 
and a in few days the same condition will be 
discovered, as exists for weeks and months in an 
over heated hive. 

Does this too great heat continue for any 
length of time, it naturally produces great 
thirst, since in the heated dwelling with their 
thick walls, the precipitation of moisture is 
either wholly prevented, or first appears on the 
Bides and at the entrance, from which the water 
may be seen flowing. It is a certain sign that 
not Dzierzon, from whom nothing relative to 
bee-cultnre readily escapes, but ^rlepsch, the 
Blaster builder of too warm dwellings, has 
awakened the desire of thirst. From many and 
various experiments and discoveries, I have 



discovered that a too warm dwelling develops 
thirst. 

This is not a real disease of the bees, only a 
symptom of sickness— of the overheating of the 
bees and analogous to the thirst developed by 
fever.* 

This desire for thirst must be allayed in time 
by suitable drinks, or the last stage will soon be 
reached, and here dysentery will bring the bees 
to the borders of destruction. It is ^st not to 
let the bees reach this state of thirst before 
using preventives ; the hive should be ^cooled 
at the proper time, either by opening the door 
or through the introduction of fresh air through 
the Molitor, Muhlfeld plan, by placing icicles in 
the entrance or something of that manner ; but 
the best plan for wintering naturally is, from 
the beginning, to prevent overheating. If the 
beekeeper has very warm hives, which he does 
not desire to dispense with, let him, above all 
things, forbear filling up the honey room with 
any badly conducting material ; the placing of 
straw mats inside of the door, the narrowing of 
the entrance, etc. In pavilions, during warm 
winter days as well as nights, let the door of the 
pavilion open. 

Prom these thus developed theories a general 
law may be made for the successful wintering of 
bees, beei thould be m mntered that around the 
periphery of the winter cluster a temperature of !(>• 
B, could he eaeUp maintained. 

Owing to the great difference in hives, and the 
changes in the outer temperature, experience 
alone will teach how advantageously to follow 
the rule. Those will winter their bees with the 
greatest safety who are in the position to bury 
their bees, because in the earth there will be an 
equal temperature maintained as well in cold as 
in warm weather ; and even when warm weather 
appears, the darkness which surrounds the bees 
will prevent them from becoming restless. 

SCHONFBLD. 

TeuUchel, Dec. 8, 1871. 



Bemarks on the ahoye Artiole hy Dzierzon. 

Herr Schonfeld develops in No. 1 of the Bienen- 
eeiiung, excellent theorical principles relative to 
wintering bees, nevertheless, I cannot entirely 
consent to its practical application, namel^ 
when he says that bee hives should not be made 
too warm. 

I find that portion contradicted by his own 
words, that the bees require a certain tempera- 
ture which upon the surface of the cluster dare 
not sink below 10* R. ; that, the warmth of the 
hive is developed from the bees ; that with the 
greatest cold they are able t^ develop the re- 
quired heat ; that they can by degrees destroy 
themselves, should they make too great exer- 
tions and have to continue them for too, long a 

•Notwithstanding it is especially useftil to provide 
drink, especially in cold hives, towards the end of 
winter, which appears from my drinking glasses, 
which the bece not in any wise disturb until the 
brood demands water, and the bees are thus prevented 
from an injurions flight In search of water. ^ 
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time. According to these principles, that hive 
is best, which as far as possible prevents the 
escape of tieat. Any one would just as soon 
complain of a room being too comfortable, as to 
complain of a bee hive being too warm, or more 
properly, retainins^ too much heat ; in that the 
sides themselves develop no heat, but only retain 
that arising from the bees and preventing it 
from being lost by radiation. The bees will 
never develop more heat than is needed, and if, 
owing to the casual stopping of the entrance, or 
some ^ther disturbance, the bees should raise 
the temperature of the hive to the highest de- 
gree, they will drive out the surplus heat by 
ventilation, and in a short time resume their 
natural quiet. 

A bee hive may be too contracted for a very 
large swarm when It is too small in itself or 
contains too much honey. Since one is not able 
to foresee the amount of room that will be occu- 
pied by honey and combs, it may readily happen 
that the need of necessary air—that indis- 
pensable element of life— will appear, and unrest 
and its consequent evils, especially dysentery, 
will be brought on. The discussion can clearly 
not be concerning the too great and injurious 
heat retaining qualities of the bee hive. In the 
thickest and warmest logs, according to actual 
observation, bees winter best. Such hives are 
dangerous in the summer rather than in the 
winter. While, especially if they are rounded 
or four sided, will the temperature be equal 
throughout the hive, and hence the brood be 
spread throughout the hive in alMirections, and 
especially drone brood in large quantities, so 
that the possessor of these stocks will, in au- 
tumn, have to be satisfied with many empty 
combs, unless the honey harvest be unusually 
favorable, whereas in spring they promised most 
profit from rational management, viz. : the con- 
finement of the brood space, especially drone 
brood, the arrangement of a particular honey 
space or magazine, and the transfer of a large 
portion of the population of the hive by means 
of artificial swarming, &c. 

One can readily see how advantageous the 
bees may be wintered when the walls of their 
hive, not only do not obstruct heat, but rather 
bring in heat ; thus in hives containing several 
swarms they gladly place their winter quarter 
against the common partition, and in hives con- 
taining three swarms, a very weak swarm will 
winter exceedingly well in the centre division. 

At all events, such bee hives are very dry, and 
the bees must not be left without water, espe- 
cially if they have candied honey or pure candy 
for their winter food. With ordinary fluid honey 
they will remain perfectly quiet until the com- 
mencement of brood rearing. A little thirst 
will work no iiyury, but, on the contrary, it has 
the advantage to prevent the bees from beginning 
the rearing of brood too early. That bees should 
so suffer from thirst, that they will drink eagerly 
every drop of water, bustle about and make a 
noise, has never been an observation of mine ; 
they conduct themselves more like bees suffer- 
ing from hunger. Individual ones may fly out, 
or crawl around the hive like ants, seeking to 
drink any water they may flnd, but the great 



mass of the bees will remain in perfect quiet. 
The warmer the hive is the less will the hoes be 
affected by any change of temperature, and 
therefore it will keep the bees in the greatest 
degree of rest. 

How Herr Schonfeld can maintain the direct 
opposite as the consequences of the warmtb-re- 
taining qualities of the hive, and can declare 
that the bees will become restless when too warm, 
I am unable to comprehend. Let the tempera- 
ture within the hive, and outside be what it will, 
and vary from 20® to 3Q*» R. , the bees will show sij^s 
of wakefulness and remain quiet, should they 
have nothing outside to fetch. This is seen late in 
summer and in autumn, and is also seen in the 
tropics during the hot summers, which answer 
to our winters. Sometimes the bees make a 
start for purification, but soon return and re- 
sume their normal state ; in the hive they nat- 
urally do not gather themselves in a cluster, bnt 
spread themselves over the combs. Their rest 
and idleness is, however, the same as that which 
we see in our bees in autumn and winter. Indi- 
vidual bees will, of course, be seen flying about 
as scouts, and only when they bring the intelli- 
gence that there is something to be made, will 
the m^ority take to the wing. 

I can attribute this disturbance of the bees, 
not as Herr Schonfeld, to the overheated condi- 
tion of the hive, but to a lack of air, or confine- 
ment, though it might be the «onsequence of 
queenless or some accidental disturbance from 
the outside. In a tightly and well built hive, 
with perhaps double doors, especially when 
placed in a close room, may the bees suffer from 
a want of air. The carbonic acid gas, being 
heavier than air, gradually flows off ; but as the 
much heavier water will not flow readily from 
the spigot when the bunghole is hermetically 
sealed, so in the bee hive, the oxygen may be so 
consumed, that the carbonic acid gas will rise, 
and the bees become very uneasy and anxious. 
Besides, whefi the entrance is closed by perfora- 
ted bar, the population of the hive may soon be 
in the greatest agitation. The bees buzz around 
and bite the door, without one showing itself at 
the entrance. The bees appear to have conducted 
themselves thus on the occasion described by 
Herr Schonfeld. When the bees rush against tlie 
glass door, they desire to g^t out into the open 
air, and should they not appear at the entrance, 
the reason is that it is inaccessible. If the bees 
are not to destroy themselves, through anxious 
and fruitless efforts to escape from the hive, 
help must be extended to them without lo6S.of 
time. In favorable weather the entrance to the 
hive should be opened, and if possible, be 
opened early, so that the entrance may be read- 
ily seen. In cold weather the bees may be 
brought in a warm room. If neither the one nor 
the other is possible, then the openings aronud 
the entrance through which the bees may escape, 
are tightly closed, and a more favorable season 
awaited for performing further operations. The 
chief aim of the operation is that the bees be so 
moved that they are placed near the entranoe of 
the hive. It is of no use to attempt to drive them 
away with smoke alone, they wUl return to pro- 
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tect tho combs now containiug, or which have 
heretofore contained, brood. 

The combs npon which the bees cluster should 
be removed in the hive to a position near the 
entrance ; and should the combs be rather 
broad, that end on which the bees cluster thick- 
est should be placed towards the entrance. 
Should the ed^^ of the combs be somewhat dis- 
tant from the walls of the hive, it would be well 
to put a small strip of comb between the comb 
and the wall of the hive, so as to form a bridge 
between the entrance and the comb, thereby 

S'ving a ready means of access to the comb, 
any stocks have neglected a favorable time 
for the purification flight, and lost many bees, 
which, half benumbed, ai*e able to reach the 
entrance of the hive, and die in the hive, the 
way to the entrance being long and much ob- 
structed. I think it doubtful therefore whether 
it is judicious in box hives to put the entrance at 
the bottom of the hive. When the boxes are 
high, two entrances are advan^geous ; the one 
at the bottom and the other about half the 
height of the brood. And these entrances can be 
closed, or partly closed, according as may be re- 
quired by the strength of the swarm and the 
position of the bees m winter and when rearing 
brood. To leave the openings both open in win- 
ter will be beneficial to strong stocks. The air 
can thus pass in at one entrance and out at the 
other, and^ will thas be constantly renewed 
without any aid from the bees, so that strong 
stocks, which carefully guard the entrance, will 
pass safely through the winter. How quickly, 
especially with weak stocks, a want of air will 
show itself, I discovered through actual experi- 
ment in this manner. I winter^ for the purpose 
of having reserve queens, and also for the pur- 
pose of making observations, small swarms in 
small boxes, and sometimes transferred strong 
swarms after they had suffered from cold, in like 
boxes, and placed them in a room. To protect 
them from the light, \ placed some in a clothes 
closet and some in larger boxes. Whenever I 
opened them the bees began to buzz, so that I 
began to suspect the loss of the queen. As this 
fear of mine proved false, there was no other 
explanation to be given, than that the bees were 
lacking fresh air, since the air contained in the 
large chest was not sufliclent to renew the air 
i|i the hive. 

Now every room, every cellar, and every en- 
closed room is but a box, larger, of course, in 
size, and the stocks placed therein may, even 
though the entrance be wide open, more easily 
sufifer from want of air, than when the stock is 
npon its summer stand. 

Strong swarms in box hives may have the 
doors raised, or removed entirely, and straw 
mats substituted. In Stebnik's the cylindrical 
formed hives are placed on their side, with the 
one end open, and the bees winter in it advan- 
tageously. I write this on these conditions, 
that the earth will absorb the carbonic acid gas, 
and thus purify the air. The degree of mois- 
ture in the air also plays a very important part 
in this matter. It vrill never be any injury to 
fill a pure white comb, having no appearance of 
mould, with water, and plsKse it in the hive 



either horizontally or perpendicularly. Even 
though the bees do not touch it, it will still pro- 
duce moisture, and thus aid to produce health- 
fulness among the bees. Dziebzon. 
Oarlsmarkif February, 1872. 



How Petitions are Maau&otured. 



At the request of several subscribers we insert 
the following letter, addressed to the editors of 
the Beekeepers*^ Journal, showing how petitions 
li^ere manufactured this spring to defeat the 
supposed application of Mr. Langstroth from an 
extension of his patent. 

Nashcillej Tenn , 1872. 

Editors of Beekeepeb*b Journal : — In the 
April number of the Journal, over the signature 
of reporter, I noticed an article headed ** The 
Tennessee Apiarian Society,'* about which I 
desire with your permission to say a word, and 
to* make a few corrections in regard to the re- 
monstrance mentioned there. 

Now, whether those who presented the re- 
monstrance were mistaken in regard to the facts 
concerning the extension, or whether they were 
governed by selfish motives, I leave for them- 
selves to say. But it looks a little suspicious, 
when I inform you that at the meeting referred 
to by the reporter, there were but seven members 
present, Rve of whom signed the remonstrance. 
Of these five, four are inventors or improvers of 
hives or frames in which all the main principles 
of the Langstroth hive are included accidentally 
we presume ; and the fifth, the Secretary of the 
Association, signed under a misapprehension of 
the facts, and has since renounced the whole 
scheme and will sign for extension. So much 
'* for all the members but one and the president,'' 
signing the remonstrance. 

Ifow, Messrs. Editore, I shall leave it to you 
and your readers to say, whether these inventors 
and improvers of the Langstroth principles were 
governed by disinterested or selfish motives in 
signing the rem<mstrance against the extension 
of the Langstroth patent when it stands directly 
in the way of the manufacturing use and sale of 
their own hives, which they can neither use nor 
sell, on account of Mr. Langstroth hap])ening to 
have invented the same pnnciples fifteen or 
twenty years ahead of them. 

But let us look at the arguments in favor of 
the remonstrants : 

1st. Inasmuch as Mr. L. had not realized 
what he ought to from his patent, therefore he 
never would, consequently an extention would 
be of no benefit to Mr. L. 

2d. That there was no assurance that those 
who had purchased a right to use the Langstroth 
hive, would not be compelled to do so again. 

8d. That this (Langstroth) hiyo was the 
greatest incubus on bee-culture. 

In regard to the first art^ument, let us say, that 
if the remonstrants consider this argument con- 
clusive, we think they deserve the pity of every 
sensible man. In regard to the second, would it 
not have been more creditable for these remon- 
strants to have informed themselves on the rules 
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governing the extension of patents, than to have^ 
made such a splendid display of their ignorance, 
as to insist that those who had purchased the 
right to use, would have to do it again, when 
the fact is an extension does not effect the right 
of a previous purchaser to use. But as nas been 
said, ''When ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise.'* 

The third argument advanced was said to have 
been explained by Mr. Owen, when called upon, 
in the following language : *'Let any one at- 
tempt an improvement m bee hives and he is 
immediately set upon by the Langstroth factio]^ 
as an infringer, and threatened with a law suit, 
and if any one wants a hive, and uses any other 
than the Langstroth, he is told that he must 
incur the additional expense of a Langstroth 
right, or lay himself liable to a legal prosecution ; 
and he for one would be glad when this black 
mailing system was at an end and. the inventive 
genius of American beekeepers would be un- 
trammelled." 

We think that Mr. Owens' language will ftilly 
reveal the spirit that governed the signers of the 
remonstrance. Now the trouble with this ** in- 
ventive genius" class of beekeepers is, that 
they are not allowed to appropriate all of the 
important principles/>f the Langstroth patent to 
their own use, by attaching them to some peculiar 
shaped hive and then call it an improved hive, 
or give it some hideous name, and then pass it 
off on uninfonned persons ae their own inven- 
tion ; and because they are not allowed to 
appropriate with impunity, they consider them- 
selves blackmailed and their ** inventive genius " 
trammelled. Now we hope when the remon- 
strants learn that Mr. Langstroth has not even 
made an application for an extension, they will 
still consider their " inventive genius untram- 
melled," only so far as falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation are concerned. 

Rbpobtbr No. 9. 



[For the AmerinftB Bee Journal.] 

The Miller and his Wife in Tionble. 



Kind Editor :— I have some items which I 
will part with to our bee brothers, and at the 
same time ask others whether they too meet 
trouble almost daily, or whether things all go 
smooth and right with them ? WeU, I will take 
my text in the word trouble, commencing with 

Trouble No. 1. There is something wrong at 
the house, says my brother miller. Look ! your 
wife is knocking and pulling her hair at a fearful 
rate some flftv yards from the house, and your 
daughter with the babe is also taking steps for 
some safe place. Soon woni came to the mill, 
to come and take care of the bees, they have run 
us all out of the house. I was soon at the field 
of battle and found my oi'ders had been dis- 
obeyed. I had been extracting honey the even- 
ing before^ and told my son to put the empty 
combs and frames into empty hives, closing them 
up tight. 

He thinks it will do ns well to put them up 
stairs, so up they went ; but the bees soon found 



their way to them, and in a very short time, tiie 
house and yard were filled with bees, and from 
some cause became angry and went for 'em. 

I removed the combs and the first trouble 
ceased. 

Trouble No. 2. George and myself almost 
out-generaled. 

As we have no particular house for our ex- 
tractor, we pressed the old smoke house into 
service, closing the door and working by candle 
light, there being no windows in the smoke- 
house. But there was soon trouble on hands, 
the bees found some cracks and holes and in 
they came. This would not do, so we got paper 
and paste and papered our house, but still they 
came in under the shingle^ &c., so we i)acked 
up our matters and left for the kitchen. There 
all went right when honey was vei-y plenty, but 
when it got scarce they again found us out, 
coming in at places where we would not have 
believed they would. The floor was full ; my 
better half stepped on one, but did not stay long 
with her foot on him. That was too much : * * get 
out with your honey-slinger " was the orders, 
and as we always obey orders in the kitchen, for 
we are very much afraid of dish rags and broom 
sticks, we got out. But where shall we go ? The 
smoke house was the only place we could think 
of, so more paper and paste was added. 

Trouble No. 3 comes next. Our dear old 
friend Langstroth says in his book, page 808, 
*' the gentleness of bees when properly managed 
makes them wonderfully subject to human con- 
trol." This is very true as we all will acknowl- 
edge, but they appear to have such a love for 
honey that they cannot control their appetites, 
for they will break that commandment : '<Thon 
Shalt not steal." Some days I can hardly open 
a hive, for they follow me from hive to hive, so 
that I have to give it up for that day ; they ap- 
pear to know me and watch where I am going 
to open the next hive. As soon as it is open, 
they go on the old Dutch rple : ** Everyone help 
himself." I would rather they would wait until 
it is handed round. I think I love my. bees as 
much as any man, but I am tempted sometimes 
to knock a chap down that wants to salute me 
with a kiss of charity. Sometimes they appear 
to have great respect for me, calling cousin and 
aunt in my ears. I think in the evening when 
honey is scarce is about as good a time as any 
to open a hive. But how Catharine Grimm 
managed to get one or two barrels out in a day, 
without having the bees after her, trying to rob, . 
I can't see ; perhaps she could tell me. I find 
they have not yet adopted the eight hour system, 
as they are on the look out late in the evening. 
Wheniioney is very plenty, I know they are not 
quite so troublesome, but mine trouble me even 
then ; who can give the time and plan to prevent 
this? Let us hear. 

Trouble No. 4. For the last two weeks bees 
are again dragged out of the hive on account 
of the pollen of the milk-weed hanging to their 
legs. In October No., 1871, p. 87, of A. B. J., I 
thought it was Mae growth or natural deformity, 
but r have learned oetter since. Bee Quinby's 
book on bee-keeping, p. 82, where it is fully de- 
scribed. The American Agricoltorist of New 
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York, has a picture of a silk or mi Ik- weed flower, 
also a bee magnified with the pollen of the milk- 
weed adhering to his legs, which is worth ex- 
amining. There is an article in the Cincinnati 
Times, No. 38, July 25th, 1872, stating that two 
apiarians of Utah deny it to be the pollen of the 
milk-weed, and recommend us not to destroy the 
weed. They say they have found it on the legs 
of young bee that have never left the hive. 
This can all be, and yet the milk-weed pollen be 
the cause of the trouble. My bees work lots of 
it off their legs during the night, which if a 
young bee comes in contact with, will also cling 
to its legs. I have caught some bees which 
others were dragging out of the hive, and took 
a pin and cleaned their legs of the pollen, then let 
them in, and they were unmolested. Mr. Editor, 
enclosed please find some of the pollen of the 
silk or milk- weed that my bees have worked off 
- their legs and thrown out ; perhaps it is old 
to you ; if so cast it away without a look. 

Trouble No. 5. My honey plant spoken of in 
the A. B. J., of October, 1871, p. 87, played off 
on me this year, or I was mistaken last year 
about its blooming early. I wrote my article 
August 10th, 1871, and said it was in bloom long 
ago. This year I watched it closely, and it only 
commenced bloomlnp^ about the 1st of August. 
Last year was an earlier spring and harvest, which 
may account for its being also earlier. It is 
therefore rather late to fit in between spring and 
fall pasturace. 

Trouble No. 6. I can't come within ten feet 
of Gallup and Hosmer. I have Langstroth and 
Qallup hives, weigh them every evening on as 
true a scale as can be bought. During clover 
and bass wood, the highest I ever received was 
eight pounds. Quinby says, p. 84, 8^ pounds 
is the greatest weight he has ever had, but I 
suppose Quinby did not extract at the time he 
wrote his book, he can no doubt do better now 
with the extractor. I did peiiiaps not extract 
as often as I should have done. *iNext year, if I 
live and keep my health, and my bees live and 
keep their health, I intend to extract one hive 
very close, but keeping them strong, and test 
the truth of some of those large yields of honey. 
To my mind, at least, bees will work as much for 
me as any other person. Bee-pasturage will make 
some difference in different localities. I am 
aware of this, but I have white clover, linden or 
basswood, cherry, peach, apple, raspberry, gol- 
den rod, and lots of other fall flowers, the names 
of which are tknknown to me. Swarming was 
very scarce with us this year. I had one on the 
15th of July. Reuben Hale, my neighbor, had 
one on the 27th. William Markle had three. I 
do not consider this an excellent year. Cold and 
late spring, wet summer, with cold nights, is in 
my opinion not so good for bees, yet I cannot 
complain of it being a poor season. Qood will 
to the Editor and idl his readers. 

A Miller but not a Moth Miller. 

Dunean*s MilU, Fuiton Co., Ill, Aug., 1872. 



Italian bees are not so much disposed to rob, 
or so liable to be robbed as black bees. 



[For Uie American Bee Juurual.] 



The Song of the Queen. 

It is a long time since it was discovered that a 
queen could sing. Many of the readers of the 
A. B. J., have heard the song of the young 
queen the night before swarming. It is generally 
believed that when the young queen is hatched, 
the workers prevent her from emerging from off 
the cell until the departure of the old queen, and 
that she shows her impatience by this plaintive 
song. 

This is not always the case, forlhave actually 
seen a queen out of the cell in the act of singing. 
It happened in this wise. I was opening a pure 
Italian stock, that had swarmed on the day pre- 
ceding, for the purpose of removing the capped 
queen cells which the hive might contain. I 
found in one of the frames a queen cell, from 
which a queen had just hatched, and almost at 
the same instant, 1 heard the song of a queen on 
the frame that I was holding. I turned the 
frame over and over several times, but in vain. 
All at once the song began again, and I caught 
the queen in the act. 

She was standing on the comb, perfectly still. 
When singing her abdomen was slightly dis- 
tended. What was the cause of her complaint 
I am unable to tell ; and after stating the fact I 
will retire and let others explain. 

The season here has been very poor. Harvest 
lasted only from the 18th to 80th of June. Ex- 
tra stocks harvested fi-om 50 to 70 lbs. box honey. 
Average 15 lbs. per colony. 

My fiither started for Italy, on July 9th. He 
will be back by the 10th of September with 
more queens than have ever been imported into 
this country before. Indeed American Bee 
keepers must be very foolish to spend so much 
moniey for such a humbug as the Italian bee. 
What do you think of it, Mr. Native? 

C. P.Dadant. 

Hamilton, III, July 12, 1872. 



When the queen-bee is forcibly taken away 
from the hive, the bees which are near her at 
the time do not appear sensible of her absence, 
and the labors of the hive are carried on as usual 
for a time. It is seldom before the lapse of 
an hour that the working-bees begin to manifest 
any symptoms of uneasiness. They are then 
observed to quit the larvae which they had been 
feeding, and to run about in ^reat agitation to 
and fro ; and on meeting with su<3i of their 
companions as are not yet aware of the disaster 
which has befallen them, communicate the in- 
telligence by crossing their antenme and strik- 
ing lightly with them. The bees which receive 
the news, become in their turn agitated, and 
spread the alarm further. All the inhabitants 
now rush foi^ward, eagerly seeking their lost 
queen. But finding search useless, they appear 
to become resigned to their misfortune, the tu- 
mult subsides, and if there are worker eggs or 
young larv» in the cells, preparations are made 
to supply the loss by raising a new queen, and 
the usual labors of the hive are resumed. 
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[For the American Bee Joornal.J 

Mortality of Bees in Illinois. 

There has been ^eat destruction amon^ bees 
in this country. Hundreds of beekeepers have 
lost from one-half to all tliey had during last 
winter and spring. Full seven eighths of the 
number that went into winter quarters have 
)>eri8hed and have generally left plenty of honey. 
I am quite satisfied that this wholesale destruc- 
tion was mostly from bad management, or 
rather from no management at all. 

I will give*my experience in preparing for the 
winter. I gave a brief account of our honey 
season of 1871, in A. B. J., vol. 7, p. 135. It 
was in the forepart of September that I found 
the crisis was coming, for the honey drouth of 
July and August was so severe, that the bees 
were consuming more honey than they were 
gathering, and mat the queens bad nearly ceased 
laying. Early in September, I found they were 
gathering honey very fast from Smart weed 
(Polygonum Hydropiper L.\ and were filling 
the brood cells, leaving but small spaces for 
queens to lay their eggs m. I concluded at once 
that if permitted to go on thus, I would soon run 
out of bees. Having previously obtained a 
Hru-chka from the National Bee Hive Company, 
of St. Charles, Illinois, I commenced extracting 
the honey out of the chamber, and supplying 
the upper chamber with empty combs, and I 
use the two-story L ingstroth hive. This soon 
gave the queens room for laying, of which they 
soon availed themselves, keeping the stocks up 
to full standard. By this means they were fully 
prepared for winter both in bees and honey. 
When the time came to fix them up for winter- 
ing, I prepared them as I stated in my fonner 
letter, and they came through all right, in the 
spring without the loss of a swarm. Since I 
have adopted wintering them on their summer 
stand with proper protection, they^have not 
been troubled with dysentery. 

This season has been very dry, and the honey 
producing plants have yielded but little nectar. 
If the fall pasturage does not prove abundant, 
like last year, we will have to feed our bees for 
next winter. 

T would like to have correspondents give the 
name of their county, as well as their State and 
post office. I would be glad if every beekeeper 
passing this way would give me a call. My fare, 
though humble, is always free to such. If they 
cannot learn something maybe I can. Send on 
the Bee Journal. We are never too weary to 
read it. 

H. W. WixoM. 

Mcndo:a, La Salle Co., HI, July 20, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Impmdenoe of Seeking. 

In the July number of the Beb Jourkal, is' 
an article with the above caption (which by the 
way, should have been headed Impudence of bee- 
keepers), which contains some right and some 
wrong. As a general rule only successes are 



reported, and every year many poor victims 
dazzled by the idea of clearing $40 or $50 per 
swarm, go into the business only to be disgusted 
with itw The harm done is not to the beekeepers 
but to the victims. Let both be foirly reported, let 
them have some idea of the amount of sweating 
they will have to do in handling bees in hot days, 
of the number of stings to be endured even from 
"amiable" Italians; of the number of disap- 
pointments and vexations when the bees will do 
just the reverse of what is desired or expected, 
and then let them know that if they fight 
through all this, read good books and papers, 
and kim the trade, there is honey for them. I 
have no interest in keeping bees, only pleasure 
and honey. I have neither bees, hives, nor 
queens to sell, but so long as millions of dollars 
worth of honey goes to waste ever year, for want 
of bees to gather it, we should be large hearted 
enough to desire the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

But is it true that we shall suffer by having 
new comers in the field? Is there less money to 
be made in honey now than when less were 
gathering it? Compare the price of honey in the 
comb in different sections with the price ten or 
twenty years ago. Years ago the same cry was 
raised about fro it, *'the market will be over- 
stocked and it will bring nothing." To-day I 
cannot buy any fruit for less than three or four 
times the price I could when a boy, in the same 
place. I want enough intelligent beekeepere to 
come into tbe field, so that a regular market may 
be established not subject to great fluctuations ; 
so that a staple article, found on the table of the 
poor as well as the rich, not only when company 
comes, but as a regular article of diet. 

C. C. MiLLBR. 

Marengo, III, 



[For the Ameriean Bee Journal.) 

£ee Notes from Morrison, HI. 



Mr. Edit r :— In the May number of your 
Journal, ** B " heads an article "Drenings,'* 
and takes out a patent on the caption, but gives 
his readers no specifications or limits ; now I 
wish to find a little faulty or rather make a sug- 
gestion to the Editor of the Journal—that to 
beekeepers a most valuable requisite would be a 
department of "hints." • ♦ » ♦ 

The spring has been cold and backward — 
business amoug the bees has made but slow 
progress with what few we have left — a great 
disaster having befallen beekeepers in this region 
and left many yards empty of their joyous 
workers— where last season stood many hivea 
of industry, can now be seen standing or lyinf^ 
around the monuments of departed sweetness ; 
many apiaries are gone enj»rely. 

Of 35 good stocks last fall, I oame out this 
spring with two, one in a box and one in a 
frame hive. One of my neighbors lost 50, all he 
had. A man near me that does not believe in 
the science of bee-culture, and does nothing but 
let his bees alone, only lost one out of nine, all in 
old box hives, and black bees, and standing oat 
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in as Ueak a place as can be found in the country. 
The dread disease, dysentery, has taken our 
ivorkers. Herei, comes in another wish that we 
bad known of Novice's idea or knowledge of 
feeding sugar syrup in the fall. Here is where 
a "hint" would have been very valuable. 

Now a suggestion. Mr. Duffield, on page 262, 
vol. 7, says : *' If all the hives had the same size 
frames, &c., it would do an immense good. 
When can the beekeepers of the country have a 
better time to get uniformity in the size of 
frames than now ? I for one am in favor of it, 
and am willing to adopt some standard, so that 
we can the quicker repair the damages should 
disaster again come upon us. What say you 
beekeepers, shall we do it ? 

Another suggestion : It is pleasant to read re- 
ports and doings from different ones as to 
seasons and prospects, results, &c., and one likes 
to read understandingly as to latitude and longi- 
tude, and when one reads an interesting item or 
article that has reference to bees, it is very 
unpleasant (to me) to have the writer's name 
only, or name, town and State ; it is sometimes 
very agreeable to know the part of the State, all 
towns and post offices are not on the maps, but 
the counties* are, and so give us the counties 
and date in all articles, that we can form a better 
judgment and better comparison with our own 
localities. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Novice, in the June number of the American 
Bee Journal, asks his western friends a question, 
if the bees died with the disease after they 
begun to fly in the spring. 

Now I can answer from the book. In the 
last week in February, we had warm, pleasant 
weather, and for some few days in the first of 
March bees flew splendidly. I had then nineteen 
stocks. I put out rye flour, and they carried in 
some. I began to feel happy in my sorrow, to 
think I had some capital left upon which to 
begin business again, but I was joyous too soon. 
We soon had a cold, wet and freezing time, that 
made everything tight, and my little pets be^an 
'* passing away," some davs one swarm, other 
days two or more, until 1 only had but two 
rema ning. I lost the last on the 8d of April ~ 
my last Italian swarm, sorry I was, indeed, then. 
I looked among the dead and found the royal 
bird, and with an unpleasant sensation I spiked 
her with a pin, and have her now in my case. 
One favor from you, Mr. Editor— give us the 
Journal twice a month during the summer at 
least. We will pay you for it. That every sub- 
scriber may meet with success with his bees this 
season, is the earnest wish of 

P. W. Chapman. 

Morrison, WhUeMe Co., Ill,, June 11, 1873. 

•We thought we were over liberal In giving, when- 
ever possible, tfae«lvaM of overy contributor and bis 
address ; bat it seNOi from this and another writer In 
tbisroontb's Jonrnal, that we have committed tbc sin 
of omiBsion. Well, we shall try to amend. Our 
practice is contrary to that of nearly all other papers 
who give the counts, bnt carefully conceal the resi- 
dence of the writei^dreading that their subscribers 
and contributors may be enticed away by competing 
journals, a fear which we never entertained, and 
which experience has taught to be groundless.— £d. ( 



[For the American Boe Jounuil.] 

Things of Beal Merit. 



The R. R. Murphy improved extractor, is 
hard to beat, not breaking or cracking the ten- 
derest combs. In fact it is about as near a perfect 
machine as can be. Next is the new honey 
knife of J. L. Peabody, very thin, concave in 
shape on the one side, and of course convex on 
the other^ This you will readily see allows a 
very thin blade and still prevents springing. It 
works the best of any one yet seen in that line. 
Mr. Peabody has only sent out a few on trial, 
and has none for sale this season. Next is Mr. 
Adair's beefeeder. For cheapness and efficiency 
it is just the very best thing in that line I have 
ever seen. Two of those fitted into my nuclei 
hives feed four nuclei, and the cost is not over 
2 or 8 cents each, and they take up no room in 
the hive, as they are fitted into divisions between 
the two nuclei. Now, Mr. Editor, I am not 
bribed to give those things a puff, but bee- 
keepers are inquiring after them privately, and 
I prefer to answer them publicly. I have Mr. 
Adair's new idea hive on trial, and shall report 
as soon as convenient, just what I think of it, 
even if some^of my friends should get into 
spasms. I also built three hives of the same 
form, containing my own combs, and have them 
on trial. 

E. Gallup. 

Orchard, Iowa. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

FROM HOETHWESTERU OHIO. 
A Visit to Dr. SaDford's Apiary. 



Wearied with professional duties, and tired of 
confinement to the office, under the sweltering 
heat of the first week in July, with the ther- 
moDoeter at dS"" in the stiade, I resolved to take 
a stroll by way of recreation, into the suburbs 
of our pleasant village (having a population 
now sufficient to claim city honors). After a 
a half hour's walk, I found myself at the apiary 
of Dr. 8. Sanford, which is situated on the east 
bank of the Ottawa river, and just without the 
city limits. The apiary is located on ground 
gently sloping to the eastward, and protected 
from the west winds by the bluflf at the river's 
ed^e ; making a delightful situation for an 
apiary. My natural love for bees, together with 
the interest always awakened by having the 
care and management of the "little pets,*' im- 
pelled me to make a tour hi the apiary. I found 
the doctor among his bees, and after a short 
time, within which to rest and cool off, he kindly 
showed me though his apiary, and as it may be 
Interesting to some of your readers, I will give 
a brief detail of what I saw and learned there 
of hU mode of keeping bees. 

The doctor put into winter quarters eighty- 
three colonies, of which number about fifty 
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came out in first rate order ; thirty or thirty-one 
were in bad condition, being weak in numbers 
and in stores, having suffered from the "dysen- 
tery," and two were dead. His loss was very 
small, compared with. that of the beekeepers 
generally in this section of the country, as most 
lost from fifty to one hundred per cent, of the 
number they had last fall. Those that were 
weak, he stimulated by early and constant feed- 
ing, until there was forage for them, to gather, 
and at the date of my visit there was not a 
single hive which did not seem crowded with bees 
and rich with stores ; excepting those only, from 
which he had very recently extracted the honey, 
and thpy were rapidly filling up with ** liquid 
sweets." 

He is using the extractor upon twenty-eight 
hives, leaving the residue to store box honey. 
And here I may mention that I never saw bees 
take to the honey boxes with so little apparent 
reluctance, as the doctor's bees do ; which I can 
account for, only by ascribing it to the kind of 
box which he uses. They are sectional, and 
capable of being enlarged to any size to con- 
form to the size of hive upon which they are to 
be used, and may also be reduced to the size of 
a single comb. The bottoms are made of slats, 
such as are used in making frames for the brood 
chamber, and so arranged as to set over the 
frames in the brood department, but three- 
eighths (|) of an inch above them, thus mak- 
ing them of easy access to the bees. The bees 
seem to consider the surplus as a part of the 
main hive, judging from the promptness with 
which they build comb and store honey in them. 

The doctor does not rely upon natural swarm- 
ing alone, but swarms his bees at his own pleas- 
ure. His plan is as follows : He takes an empty 
hive and sets it in the place occupied by a full 
one, which we shall denominate No. 1 ; then he 
removes the combs from No. 1, and brushes the 
bees and queen all off in front of the empty hive, 
and returns the combs to No. 1 ; he then removes 
No. 2 (a full colony), and places No. 1 where 
No. 2 stood, and places No. 2 on a new stand. 
This is done while a large number of bees are 
absent in the fields, and appears to be a com- 
plete success. 

We next examined his nucleus hives, and saw 
some queens which for beauty and size would 
be hard to excel. The hives in which the cells 
are reared, indicate by their numbers that the 
queen mothers are prodigies for prolificness, and 
their worker progeny fully attest their purity. 
The doctor is breeding queen bees to supply a 
special demand from customers, which he is un- 
able to do in fall. 

He showed me over two thousand pounds of 
extracted honey — taken from twenty -eight hives, 
which are of the number he had to feed in the 
spring, at three throwings each— which would 
make a man's mouth water. 

He is selling full stocks as fast as he increases 
them by swarming, so that he will probably 
winter not to exccM ninety colonies this winter. 
His receipt against loss in winter, as well as for 
a large yield of honey, is to *^keep your colonies 
always strong in numbers, if you have to feed 
to accompUsh it," and I am induced to accept it 



as an axiom, as his experience is to me conclu- 
sive proof of its correctness. 

J. £• Richie. 
Lima, Ohio, July, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Joaraal.] 

On the Utilitv of Drones. 

A distinguished writer once said: ''A cox- 
comb is a drone in the human family." Bee- 
keepers might say with as much truth that : "A 
drone is a coxcomb in the bee family." Truly 
drones are useful, but only to a certain extent. 
If we ask Madame Nature why she caused so 
many drones to exist, she will answer that in a 
wild state hives are far apart and that a large 
number of drones are necessary to insure the 
queen's fertilization. Indeed, Madame Nature 
never does anything to no purpose. 

But in our present state of bee culture, hi veil 
are numerous and close together, for we see 
sometimes as many as three or four hundred 
stands together on an acre of ground. Many 
apiaries number over fifty colonies. In these 
places a large number of drones is undesirable. 
The usual amount of drones hatched by three 
hives would be sufficient to insure fertilization 
of as many queens as can be raised in one apiary. 
An apiary of one hundred hives probably raises 
twenty times as many drones as necessary. 
These drones are not only useless, they are also 
noxious. First, they consume a great deal of 
honey and require from^he bees a great deal of 
care. Then they are always in the way during 
the working season, obstructing the entrance 
with their clumsy bodies. Besides, after the 
harvest is over, they have to be destroyed by the 
bees, bome people say that they are very use- 
ful to keep the brood warm. But I will beg my 
readers to notice that drones never exist except 
at times when the weather is so warm that it 
takes but very few bees to keep sufficient heat in 
the hive. Experienced beekeepers also know 
that the bees drive them away from the brood, 
and destroy them as soon as tiie liarvest ceases* 

What then shall we do to destroy the large 
amount of drones that hatch in our hives every 
year? The old fashioned beekeepers say : "Cut 
their heads off before they hatch." But this 
gives a great deal of work for the bees in dean- 
mg out the cells. Besides, all the honey spent 
on these drones is dead loss, and the combs are 
still there for the queen to lay in at the first op- 
portunity. Drone traps are out of the question 
for the same cause. 

Once upon a time, theM was a man who 
travelled through the country selling patent hives 
and the six secrets of beekeeping. One of his 
secrets taught how to preveati drone laying. His 
method was simply this : " Ont out the drone 
comb." Was it not a miraculous invention? 
The poor wretches that paid $10 fbr the knowl- 
edge of the famous secrets probably pondered 
more than once on the truth of the old sayine : 
** Nil sub sole novum." (Nothipg new under the 
sun.) Still, they did cut out the drone comb ; 
but, alas I the bees immediately went to work 
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and bunt it all oyer afi^in. They would have 
drone combs by all means. What then shall we 
do? Why cut it out and replace it with worker 
comb. That was not very hard to find either, 
and it has been done more than once. 

Let us now see the advantage of replacing 
drone with worker comb. In May, a good hive 
measuring 1,600 square inches of comb in ordi- 
nary circumstances, will contain about 1,100 
square inches of worker brood, and 100 square 
iffcbes of drone brood. During the harvesting 
season, therefore, it will contain 5,500 workers 
and 3,200 drones. This hive will perhaps gather 
50 pounds of honey, if the season is good. Let 
us now replace these 100 inches of drone comb 
with 100 inches of worker comb. Then with no 
more trouble and no more cost, we will raise 
6,500 workers instead of 3,200 drones. (There 
are 50 cells and 32 drone-cells per square inch, 
bee Langstrotb, p. 74.) 

If 5,500 woikers gather 50 pounds of honey, 
6,000 will gather 54 6-11 pounds ; gain will be 
4 6-11 pounds, which, at 25 c4nt8 per pound, 
will bring $1.15. 

Beekeepers, does this pay ? 

C. P. Dadakt. 

EamiUon, III, Aug, 1, 1872. 



[Tor the Amerioaa B«e Jonrnal.] 



One-Story vs. Two-Story. 



(Gallup, why in the world can't you let us use 
the ** new idea '* in a two-story as well as a one- 
story hive? If I am not mistaken, the patented 
features of the idea is to give the queen plenty 
of room. Now, if the queen prefers to keep her 
brood at the bottom of the combs in mid-sum- 
mer, let her do so, by continually removing 
combs of brood from the lower to the upper 
story, and thus gain the same point as with the 
double width one-story, namely, having con- 
stantly room in the centre and at the bottom. 

The bees will take care of the brood in the 
upper story just as well as in the lower, and my 
queens persist on going into the upper story to 
lay, although they have only two-inch auger 
lioles to go through. I think likely Novice's 
plan of having no division between the two 
stories is better. 

A few years ago, Mr. Marvin or Mr. Baldridge 
told me he intended making a double width 
Langjstroth, but as I have never heard anything 
about it, I do not suppose he found any great 
advantage in it. ^ 

Say, Gallup, aren't you a little mistaken about 
that 1,000 pounds ftom one hive ? 

C. C. Miller. 

MarengOf III. 



A German writer says, *'much time is saved 
in using tobacco smoke, and different other 
tools." His help uses 150 pounds of tobacco a 
year, besides this he smokes himself a quantity 
of cigars.— HuLLMAN. • 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

The Season in Yirginia. 

Mr. Editor :— I have to report a poor season 
for honey. Forty stands have not yielded more 
than half the honey I obtained last year from 
twenty-two. Tlie drouijht set in so early as to 
cut short the crops of white clover, and our bees 
ceased to gather honey by the 25th of June. 

It would gladden your eyes, however, to see 
one piece of fancy work I have— even Novice, 
I think, would open his eyes at a glass shade two 
feet high and ten inches in diameter, filled com- 
pletely with beautiful honey, at least thirty-five 
pounds net. 1 propose to take it to our fair in 
Richmond this fall and hope it will stir our peo- 
ple up to the beauties, if not the profits, of api- 
cuHure. 

I have only one stand which yielded as much 
as 75 pounds of box-honey ; (I have never tried 
the extractor), and that is a hybrid, three re- 
moves from the pure queen. The fancy piece 
was made by unadulterated blacks, but from the 
slight opportunity I have had of testing the com- 
parative merits of the two species (blacks and 
Italians), I lean decidedly to the latter. % 

B. J. B. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Fastening Oombs. 



Mr. Editor :— Having fallen upon a plan for 
fastening combs in the frames in transferring 
bees, which I have not noticed mentioned in the 
Journal, I will give it for what it is worth : Take 
strips of tin, | of an inch broad, cut them to 
such lengths that they will extend on the comb 
^ inch, atter being placed upon the frame at any 
distinct point, bringing the two ends around the 
corners of the upright, or any other point where 
the operator chooses to place them, forming- 
right angles, bringing the ends of the strips in 
contact with the comb, which strips, if desired, 
can be pressed slightly into the comb, and will 
be amply sufficient to hold the combs in place, 
though filled with brood or honey. 

Bees have done nothing extra here this sea- 
son as yet, and have thrown out but few swarms. 
Some in old box hives have not had a swarm, 
and no surplus honey. I have doubled my 
number by dividing. I have ordered a honey 
extractor of Mr. J. T. Peabody, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, but do not expect to find much use for 
it this year, unless the fall season is better than 
the spring has been. As regards numbers, the 
balance is in favor of the black bees in this lo- 
cality. I have some eight or ten queens from 
an imported -queen, purchased from a neighbor 
of mine, at $16.66, whose workers do not com- 
pare favoi*ably with those f^om queens reared 
from a queen I purchased from Mr. Peabody last 
fall, which queen became a drone layer early 
this spring, before I could get her to stock her 
hive with workers. 

Since I have mentioned this subject, I will 
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state that I informed Mr. Peabody of it, and that 
he has promised me that if he succeeds in raising 
some fine queens, he will send me one. 

B. F. WiGQIKTON. 

SeoUffille, III, July 14, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

The Summer in Ordliard» Iowa. 



Dear Bee Journal:— You will probably 
wish to know how the bees are doing up in 
this part of the heritage. My £li*st swarm came 
out .Tune 2d, and here was the trouble with the 
Italians. They would rear brood and swarm 
when they could not gather enough to build any 
comb whatever. I therefore used what spare 
comb I had, and bought some of my neighbors, 
and then had to suppress swarming entirely. 
Not one square foot of comb was built in my 
apiary up to July 11th, by either stock or swarm, 
excepting by one swarm in the Adaii: section 
hive, and that swarm I fed all they could con- 
sume, as I had no comb to spare for that hive. 
By the way, I may have something more to say 
to the beekeepers about hives this winter, even 
though it may cause my friend Furman to have 
another spasm. 

July 11th. The bees commenced gathering 
honey, and I then set nearly every stock to 
building comb. My old thirty-two pounder 
gathered one hundred and twenty pounds in just 
six days. They had no combs to build. I have 
now, July 24th, extracted fourteen hundred 
pounds. Testeiday and day before, it rained ; 
to-day they have gathered rapidly, and I have 
commenced going over them again, and find them 
all full. The first crop of Linden dried up or 
blighted, but the second crop is doing better ; 
still, the season thus far, is no comparison to 
the seasons of 1870 and 1871. 

E. Gallup. 

Orchard, loua. 



[For the American Bee Jonmal.] 

Transferring Bees. 

Perhaps many persons would do better not to 
transfer bees. If you have only box hives, by 
all means transfer at least one ; but if you have 
part box and part frame, you can keep the box 
hives busy making swarms. This spring, I had 
five box hives and two weak frame hives. I 
have placed the box hives on empty frame hives, 
obliging the bees to go down through the empty 
Langstroth, and then when they were strong 
enough to spare a swarm, I removed the box 
hive to a new locality, a rod or two distant, and 
put a frame or two of brood into the empty 
hive, when the returning bees from the box hive 
made a moderately good swarm. If I had a 
queen ready, I gave them one as soon as they 
had started queen cells. One box hive was made 
with feet, so I bored a hole in the bottom of a 
Langstroth hive, and placed it on top of the box 
hive, fastening the entrance to the boX) and 



obliging the bees to go up through the frame 
hive. I found I could take a swarm from each 
box hive once in two weeks, if honey yielded. 

C. 0. MiLLEB. 

Marengo, HI. 



[For the American Beo Journal.] 

The Honey Yield in Milledgeville, HL 



We take a little leisure to write a few lines 
for your valuable journal. Out of thirty-four 
stocks of bees put into the cellar last fall, on 
the first of March, we had twenty-four remain- 
ing. They were quite feeble, but gained slowly 
during May. From the blossoms of the fruit 
trees, I did not realize much. Clover yielded 
but little honey. The hive placed upon the 
scales denoted a gain of but one or two pounds 
a day until about the 10th of July, when I 
came to note an increase, up, up, 8^, 4, 5, 6 and 
7 pounds. The^lth of July, eight pounds was 
gained. Novice like, I looked in earnest to see 
from what source this change comes, when I see 
the bees come nearly all from the east loaded 
with Linden honey, from a grove one-and-a-half 
miles away. 

July 12th, 9 pounds gain noted. 
" 13th, 10 " " " 

** 14th, ^ " " " 

" 15th, 8 ** " " 

" 16th, 6 " a u 

** 17th, 2 " ** ** 

" 18th, " " " 

" 19th, " " ** 

Since the 19th a little loss has been sustained. 
We use the extractor with two sets of frames. 
We could not dispense with the frames. One 
can hardly conceive the satisfaction they a£ford, 
until they have tried them. We have been suf- 
fering from a drouth, but things look bright 
now from a recent shower, and we look for ^t- 
ter times for bees. Friends Marvin, Lee, Hub- 
bard, and a host of others, let us hear from yoa 
a little oftener. 

With nuvny good wishes for the Journal, we 
remain its friend. 

MiVedgeville, 111, July 22,. 1872. ' 



[For the American B^ JonraaL 

Supers. 

After an experience of three seasons with 
nearly every variety of bupbr, I still cling to 
the Colvin chamber, as by far the best means of 
gathering surplus honey. This chamber gives 
you the double advantage of a large receptacle, 
with a facility of subdivision (through the small 
movable sections of which I spoke in a former 
communication) equal, if not superior to any 
box arrangements, and solves the difficulty as 
between large and small receptacles so oom- 
pletely, that I wonder the system is not more 
generally adopted. • 

Alley's hive, I am obliged in justice to say. 
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has done admirably well this season. All the 
boxes (nine on one side, and eighteen on the 
other, the first holding, sav, six-and-a-half, the 
other two-and-a-half pounds) except two, have 
been filled with first class honey. I would advise 
all my brethren to try at least one of these hives, 
and I think that Gike myself) they will be in- 
duced by results to increase their oi*ders. For 
$ide daliteryy I consider it superior to anything I 
have ever seen, though still adhering to the 
opinion expressed above, that for tupsrSf the 
Colvin chamber is unsurpassed. 

B. J. B. 
BarbjurBville, Va., Aug. 6, 1872. 



Cectral Iowa Beekeepers' Assooiation. 

The Beekepeers' Association of Central Illi- 
nois, met in si>ecial meeting, at Lexington, 
McLean county, July 18th, 1873. 

MORNIKG SESSION. 

EH^ident, 8. C. Ware, of Towanda, in the 
chair ; J. Sawyer, of Normal, appointed secretary 
pro tem» 

Messrs. Brooks, Peak and Price were appointed 
a committee to prepare questions for discussion. 
In the absence of the committee, the president 
made an interesting address upon the general 
subject of bee-culture, speaking particularly of 
the ** New Idea " Hive, in which honey boxes 
are discarded. The committee presented the 
following report, which was adopted : 

1. The best method of wintering, and spring 
management of bees. 

2. Tbe best method of increasing stocks and 
securing the greatest amount of honey. 

8. Where, and how to transfer. 

4. Is the frame hive superior to the box hive ? 

5. Is the Italian superior to the black bee? 

6. General remarks on bee-culture. 
Discussion on hives continued by the presi-. 

dent, Messrs. Brooks and Reynolds. 

AFTEBNOON SESSION. 

The convention proceeded to discuss the fol- 
lowing topics : 

1. The best method of Wintering, and spring 
management of bees. 

Mr. Cole stated that he had wintered twenty- 
five colonies on their summer stands, with the 
loss of five colonies. 

Dr. Shilling moved his bees fW)m the summer 
stand, and placed them near a fence, gave lower 
and upward ventilation ; had fourteen colonies ; 
lost none. 

Mr. Brooks extracts all the honey from the 
two centre frames before putting bees into win- 
ter quarters ; thinks this a successful method, as 
the bees need empty cells in the centre of the 
hive, that they may cluster in winter and gener- 
ate heat: also recommends the making of a 
small hole in the centre of each comb, about 
four inches from the top of the firame, for winter 
passage for the bees. 

Mr. Ware— Hives must have young bees to 
winter well ; advises the use of the honey ex- 
tractor on all hives having a surplus of honey in 



the fall, but leaving enough for the use of the 
bees in winter ; also recommends the taking out 
one frame from the hive and placing the other 
frames at equal distance from each other ; feed 
bees in spring a little each day (whether they 
have honey in the hive or not), to stimulate 
breeding, so that a sufficient quantity of young 
bees may be had as early as possible to gather 
honey in its season ; otherwise the profits of the 
hive is a failure. 

Mr. Bi*ooks would stimulate, not only with 
honey fed into the hive, but by giving them early 
in the spring, until they can get propolis, buck* 
wheat, rye flour or Graham fiour, placing it in 
troughs so that bees can set it easilv. 

Rev. Mr. Luccock said bees will take com 
meal in prefei-ence to any other fiour. Winters 
his bees in the house with success ; puts. a cloth 
over top of frames, pours a syrup on it for hive 
feeding in spring and winter. 

Mr. Ledgerwood recommends a covering made 
of wire cloth placed on the frames in continued 
cold weather, so that the bees may discharge 
thereon ; his plan is to remove the hive to a warm 
room long enough to warm the bees, when they 
will ascend to the wire cloth and empty them- 
selves ; the cloth can then be removed and the 
hive returned to its place. 

Second topic — The best method of increasing 
stock, and securing the greatest amount of 
honey. Mr. Anderson said large colonies are 
needed for the largest amount of surplus honey. 

Mr. Brooks increases stocks by fii*st removing 
the old hive some distance from its stand, and 
putting in its place an empty hive with frames 
properly arranged ; he then opens the old hive 
and removes a frame of brood with adhering 
bees, together with the queen, which he places, 
after removing an empty frame therefrom, in the 
centre of the new hive. The empty frame is 
then placed in the centre of the old hive, the 
hives closed, and the process is complete ; would 
give the old colony a queen cell if he had it at 
the time of dividing, if not, would open the hive 
ten days after the division and destroy all queen 
cells but one in the queenless hive. 

The rule expressed by other speakers for 
increasing stocks was to have small hives and 
good queens. 

Third topic — When and how to transfer. Mr. 
Ledgerwood, transfers in the spring of the year, 
as soon as warm enough to handle; transfer 
straight combs into frames, the cells the same 
side up as in the old hive, using a transfer board 
to lay thiQ comb upon when transferring the 
comb. 

Mr. Brooks said the safest plan, as a general 
rule, is to transfer when there is plenty of honey 
in the field. 

Fourth topic— Is the frame hive superior to 
the box hive ? This being generally admitted, 
the topic was not discnssetd. 

Fifth topic— Is the Italian superior to the black 
bee ? Mr. Ware asks, are not black bees as good 
as Italians? The question was answered in thfi 
negative by a number of speakers, who said the 
Italians are more hardy, more prolific, better 
honey gatherers, &c., <&o. 

The question asked by Mr. Ware was more 
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for effect than anything else, he being a friend 
and advocate of the Italian bee. 

Sixth topic— (General remarks on bee-culture. 
Rev. Mr. Luccock said it was not always the 
lar^st cell that furnishes the best queen ; he 
had small queens that produced his best workers. 

Mr. Brooks said the fair-sized ceUs, as a 
geneml rule, g^ve the best queens. 

Remarks by different speakers. — Queen cells 
taken from new combs give bnghter queens 
than those taken from old combs. 

Avoid, if possible, handling queens with the 
hands, as the scent of the tin^rs endangers the 
life of the queen when replaced among the bees. 

Keep the bees together in the hive. 

Change combs often, else the bees will degen- 
erate in size. Italian bees in the West are 
handsomer and larger than those bred from 
eastern queens, the preference being given to 
the chestnut colored queens, as they are nearer 
tlie color of early importations, and are better 
in every particular. 

F0RA6B FOR BBR8. 

Mr. Sleath exhibited two specimens of honey 
producing plants, "Rocky Mountain bee plant, 
and sweet clover, said to continue in bloom a 
long time, and to be continually visited by the 
bees; their upe was strongly recommended. 
Alsike clover and buckwheat were also recom- 
mended. 

itfr. Sawyer, of Normal, exhibited the ** Pea- 
body " honey extractor, and demonstrated its 
merits by extracting honey before the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. J. y. Books, of Lexington, exhibited an 
observatory hive of bees, in whic*h the queen^ as 
well as the other bees could be seen performing 
their several duties. 

A subscription, amounting to $3.50, was taken 
up to defray current expenses. 

A number of persons signed their names and 
became members of the association. 

On motion, the following committee was ap- 
pointed to select topics for discussion at the 
next regular meeting of the association : W. G. 
Anderson, J. V. Brooks and J. L. Wolcott. 

Report of a number of beekeepers of this and 
adjoining counties from spring up to July 18tb, 
1872, being a fair average report of the condi- 
tion of bees in central Illinois. 

E. Sa^r Hudson, transferred eight swarms in 
spring, increased to nineteen ; no surplus. 

Wm. P. T. Cool, Meadows, twenty-one old 
colonies ; had five swarms ; no surpluftreported. 

J. Hamer, ten colonies in the spring ; had two 
swarms ; but little honey. 

J. H. Cox, Hudson, seven stands in spring; 
thirteen stands now, by artificial means ; surplus, 
thirty pounds. 

M. S. Bill, Blue Mound, three colonies ; no 
swarms ; hives all full ; ten pounds surplus. 

W. H. Anderson, Lexington, fifteen colonies 
in spring ; have now thirty ; no box honey ; 
might have some extracted, if attended to. 

8. C. Ware, Towanda, seventeen stocks ; no 
swarms or surplus. 

W. G. Anderson, McLean, eighty colonies ; 
seventeen natural swarms ; surplus 200 pounds. 



J. L. Westervelt, Livingston county, eight 
colonies* seven swarms. 

8. B. Ledgerwood, Forrest, fifteen in spring ; 
fifteen swarms. 

W. E. Price, Iroquois county, nine colonies ; 
no swarms ; no honey ; hive covered with bees. 

H. Peek, Nonnal, four colonies ; four swarms ; 
fifteen pounds surplus. 

J. R. Nutt^ three colonies ; six swarms, sur- 
plus, two boxes. 

Wm. Reynolds, Lexington, seventy-two colo- 
nies in fall, 1871 ; wintered them all in good con- 
dition ; sold in spring, 1872, fifteen colonies ; 
surplus honey in boxes, about 150 pounds. 
> On motion, the thanks of the association were 
given to the citizens of Lexington, for their hos- 
pitality ; also to Messrs. Mahan & Co., for the 
use of their hall. 

Adjourned, to meet in regular session in Sep- 
tember, of which due notice will be given in the 
papers. 

J. Anstjct, Secretary. 

J. W. Gladding, Cor. Sec, Normal, 111. 



[For th« Ajnertoan Bee JonraaL] 

The Tield in Bethlehem« Iowa. 



Mr. Editob : — It is generally conceded that 
extremes succeed each other. Last season's 
abundant yield followed by the present one of 
scarcity, goes to prove the correctness of the old 
saying. 

The spring was remarkably cold and wet, con- 
fining the b^s to their hives ; even when a fine 
day did come the fiowers did not yield honey 
enough for their brood. We had three days 
that bees worked upon wild cherry, gatherins^ to 
each strong stock about ten pounds from uiat 
time until the 1st of July. There is no honey 
producing fiowers of any considerable amount, 
as we have no white clover, and but a few acres 
of Alsike, that did not appear to yield honey. 
Last year the bees literally swarmed upon it. 
About the first of July, Linden began to come 
out, lasting about five days, yielding about the 
same amount that wild cherry did. After that 
we have had about a month in which there are no 
honey producing fiowers in bloom, unless early 
buckwheat should yield the necessary supply, 
which I doubt ; nevertheless my bees are in good 
condition, and ready to gather their stores, should 
an opportunity be given them to do so. Don't 
you think, Mr. Editor, that such a season as the 
present my bees suffered some from dysentery. 
I lost one stock in toto ; had two queenless, one 
drone laying queen, and about twenty with not 
over three pints each to the swarm. Whole 
number reported 53— should have been 53. If 
defunct bees had been in demand, I think I 
could have supplied them by the bushel. I will 
give my winter's experience in a future number, 
in time for putting bees in their winter quarters. 
Novice thinks Linden never fails, with me 1870 
and 1872, looks something like it. 

Frbd. Cbathobh. 

BtihUUm,, lofjDih July 15, 1872. 
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[For the American Bee Jonm&l.] 

A Query and Bemarks. 

Mr. Editor :— By this time I suppose you 
think I am very fond of asking questions. Like 
every lover of knowledge, I am not ashamed to 
let what I do not know be known. What I 
want to know this time is, if a queen is impure 
whose drone progeny is both black and Italians. 
This seems very strange, yet it is true. Some 
are marked very nice, but the stripes are dark, 
and others are entirely black, having no stripes 
at all. Her worker progeny are very nicely 
marked, all being of a uniform color and having 
three yellow bands. I raised some queens from 
her and they are also light, but I have not yet 
tested them. I watched the young drones as 
they came out and they are marked as above. 

* "Some beekeepers seem to be down on arti- 
ficial queens. Well, I know nothing about their 
queens, but I do-know that I raised some this 
season (black) that I would not give for somd 
natural queens I have, in regard to prolificness. 
They may not be as long lived, and there are 
some thut are not half as prolific as natural 
queens, but this ought not to discourage any one 
who intends to keep bees, for he must expect to 
have failures, and when he does fail in anything, 
he must not denounce it as impracticable, but try 
it again until he finds it is so. 

C. E. WiDBKBB. 

Cumbtrland^ Maryland, July 22, 1873. 



[Translated firom the Bienenzeltang.] 

My TTnoapping Instnunent. 

After I had procured for myself an extractor, 
I for some time uncapped the combs by means of 
a sharp knife. But this was too tedious work, 
so I set to work to invent a machine that would 
do the uncapping. To this end I constructed a 
cylinder 3 inches long and 1 inch in diameter, in 
which I placed pegs made out of strong wire, at 
such distances apart as would correspond with 
the cells of worker comb. With this I cut 
through the covpr of the cells, the work go|ng on 
very quick. But as the combs were often much 
injured by the pegs, I was not satisfied with the 
machine, and set to work again to remedy this 
evil. The idea then presented itself, that the 
covers of the cell being pure wax would readily 
melt. I took a small tin cup, put water in it 
and placed it upon a stove. Wlien the water be- 
gan to boil, I took the cup and gently slid it over 
the surface of the comb. And what joy I The 
covers at once dissolved and swam upon the 
honey. I place the thus uncovered combs in the 
honey extractor and took out the honey. The 
combs were quite clean, and were not in the 
least injured. The tin-cup being without a 
cover, the water cooled o£f so rapidly, that I 
was compelled almost every minute to warm it 
a^ain. To remedy this, I had made an entirely 
0K>8ed box of tin in the shape of a smoothing 
iion. It is 8 inches long, 2 inches broad, and l| 
inches high, and contains about ^ pint of water. 



On the top it has a small opening like a fiask, in 
which to pour the water. This is stopped with 
a cork. A handle 4 inches long is attached to 
this. 

With this instrument I uncap my honey combs 
very readily, and since the water is shut in 
tightly, the instrument will not so easily cool 
off; I can readily uncover two combs without 
rewarming. 

I hope that this instrument will lighten the 
labors of the beekeepers ; any one can readily 
have one made for himself. 

Adoloph Hellbr. 

Kopidluo, in Bohemia, Sept.. 20, 1871. 



[For the American Bee Jonmal.] 

A Day with Novice. 



Mr. Editor :— In moving into Ohio, whi(;h I 
did last spring, I found myself in the vicinity of 
Medina, where our apiarian friend, Mr. A. J. 
Hoot, lives. I was not long in planning a visit 
to his apiary, where 8,000 poundn of honey, 
worth nearly $2,000, were %lungo\xt of sixty-four 
hives, two years ago. 

A ride by rail of two or three hours landed 
me at the place. 

About the middle of June last, I found him 
doing his second day's slinging, and from the 
number of barrels in sight, I thought him a man 
of "great exi>ectations." Mr. Root very kindly 
explained to me all that I desired to learn in re- 
lation to his ways and means *< of conducting his 
apiary." I eiyoyed. th^ day exceedingly, and 
returned a wiser if not a better man. 

Mr. R. has been using for several years an 
equal number of the American and Langstroth 
hives, but, after cool delil>eratiou, has piled 
Young America with three patents against the 
fence, and uses nothing but the Langstroth, or 
Langstroth simplified. 

I find him to be a good inventive mechanic, 
and his "tin' corners'* are a very important 
matter to beekeepers, and is the perfection of 
beauty and durability to the comb frame ; only 
by seeing them in actual use can we gain a true 
idea of Uieir beauty and utility. I do not know 
how I can do the beekeeping fraternity a better 
turn than by urging them to send for a set and 
try them for themselves. It seems to me they 
never can be superseded, for what is there of a 
bee hive but a movable frame in a simple box or 
hive? Nothing. Therefore he who contributes 
to make the Langstroth frame (there is none 
other) hejUer^ and the box or case easy foV far- 
mers to make and easy for them to handle the 
bees with, contributes to |he general good ; but 
he who dabbles in mothtraps, claptraps and fan- 
ciful notions, throws dust in the eyes while he 
rifies the pocket. I speak^ as a practical apia- 
rian, mechanic, and .hive manufacturer. 

D. W. Whiting. 

Shelby, Ohio, 



For cleanliness and neatness, they may be a 
mirror to the finest dame. — Botler. 
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[For the American Bee JoaraaL] 

The Angnst Jonmal. 

The Journal came to hand, a few days 
earlier than last month, thereby enablin<r us to 
make a few comments ** on time." We cannot 
speak from personal knowledge of the merits of 
the remedy f(»r bee-stinsrs, related by Mr. Lang- 
stroth, not having a fondness for »uch experi- 
ments. Our way is to ** extract " the sting im- 
mediately, and then bathe the parts with cold 
water— the colder the better. If we get badly 
stung, when our blood is heated from over ex- 
ertion, we make a strong whiskey sling, and 
driuk it at once. We have no doubt but this 
would prove effectual in any case, vet do not 

Set stung purposely, in order to try the remedy. 
Ir. Langstroths' experience with the Italians as 
honey gatherers, agrees exactly with our own. 
And. then. Novice has had trouble with the 
honey extractor, and we likewise. We had 
been studying a remedy, too, and think we shall 
adopt something similar. We can recommend 
Novice's door step, for we have used one almost 
exactly identical for the past seven years. They 
have paid us for all the time and trouble they 
cost. 

Basswood was nearly an entire failure with 
us this year. There were only three or four 
days that it yielded honey of any account, and 
we have known our bees to gather more in one 
day heretofore, than they did in the whole three 
weeks that it was in blossom this year. 

We do not attribute the failure to diy weather, 
but ratlier to the unfa^rable state of the atmos- 
phere at the time. 

There was an item in regard to Novice's pro- 
lific queen, that we overlooked in our hurry last 
month. Was she reared from an egg or larvae, 
and how many days elapsed after the bees com- 
menced the cell before she hatched ? We think 
that the most prolific queens are reared from the 
eggf and in such stocks as are well stocked with 
young workers. Mr. Liston discourses upon the 
advantages of artificial swarming, and nearly 
all apiarians will agree that the way the bees 
manage the things when left to choose for them- 
selves, is not conducive to either pleasure or 
profit. 

We take no stock whatever in ** Management 
for Luck," but endeavor to manage our bees 
with a fixed pui*pose in view of accomplishing 
certain definite ends. Whoever manages bees 
with the expectation that "luck" will accom- 
plish any desirable ends, will be apt to be wo- 
fiilly mistaken. Tet Mr. Chapman gives most 
wholesome advice. 

We now pass on tg listen to friend Argo's 
story of his failure to control pure fertilization. 
We are soriy that he is so dispirited as to 
give up trying ; for we think that it is quite es- 
sential that we be able to fully control this mat- 
ter. Where would have been our improved 
breeds of cattle, horses, hogs, Ac, if man had not 
been " master of the situation." And if we can 
only control this little matter of fertilization in 
confinement, we can make as much progress as 
the bree Jers of our domestic animals have. It 



may be '< against nature" and even though "all 
attempts will fail," we are *^nosUif>ely certain^* 
that the thing can be done. Not that we have 
discovered any method that will prove a sucoess 
without a failure, but we have a plan, that we 
are sure — yes, ^'positively certain ^^ — will be suc- 
cessful "nineteen times out of twenty," if 
rightly managed. But we don't use any fertil- 
izing tent, wire-cloth cages, or any other expen- 
sive and complicated contrivances, either. The 
great secret as we believe is to bring queens and 
drones together upon the wing^ witliout frighten- 
ing the timid "fathers of the industrious hive." 
But as we have said but little upon this subject 
heretofore, we will not now leave it, with the 
remark that if any one wishes anything more 
from us upon the subject, that we will answer 
any questions through the Journal. 

We are quite sure that many of the readers of 
the Journal would like to have friend Argo tell 
them how to increase thirty swarms to one hun- 
dred, and obtain so much honey, if the bees built 
their own combs. We have never, yet, equaled 
that, although having succeeded to our own en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Friend Gallup must have been in a happy 
mood when he penned his "reply" or else pos- 
sess a faculty for making things turn out pleas- 
antly. That is right ; let us all endeavor to cul- 
tivate amiable and friendly feelings, towards one 
finother, work together for the good of all, and 
success, in the largest sense of the term will 
crown our honest efforts. We pass over the 
translations from the foreign journals, not that 
they are unworthy of notice, for we read them 
with interest ; and hope you will, Mr. Editor, 
give them monthly hereafter. We notice one 
uitle mistake in our article last month ; in the 
eighth line, after the words "Italian queens" 
read **with as much pleasure," and you will 
have our meaning. We now close, by wishing 
all beekeepers, prosperity in every honest effort 
to advance the cause of bee-culture. 

Hbrbbrt a. Burch. 

South Haven, Mich,y Aug. 12, 1872. 



Bees are scarcely making a living this year. I 
cannot account for it. All conditions are favor- 
able now, although during May, usually our best 
month, it was very dry. Last year I had a hive 
filled in six days after extracting during the 
month of June. This year they have increased 
none during May or June. My hives are very 
strong ; have sixty. Can it be a case of over- 
stocking ? 

I feel very hopeful yet, as we usually have good 
fall pasturage. 

G. W. Bates. 

SomervUle, Tenn,, June 17, 1872. 



A desolate and cheerless place is thus de- 
scribed by Southey, in his wild and wondrous 
poem of Thalaba: — 

« The solitary bee. 

Whose buzzing was the only soaDd of life. 

Flow there on restless wing. 

Seeking In vain one blossom, where to fix." 
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AU communicatloos aDd letters of baslness should 

be addressed to 

GEO. S. WAGNER, 

Office of tfu American Bee Journal^ 
Washikoton, D. C. 

Our readers wiU read with pleasure the interesting 
letters of Mr. Dadaot, published in another part of 
the Journal. 



We publish in this month's Journal translations of 
two yery able articles on the " Theory of Wintering 
Bees." Wu will endeavor next month to giye some 
flirther translations on the same subject. The true 
manner of wintering bees has been attracting in Ger- 
many a great deal of attention, and given rise to 
some discussion. We hope that the results will be 
such that we will soon be able to winter our bees with 
certainty and safety. 

The time is approaching when bcelceepers will hold 
their conventions. We trust that those beel^eepers 
who are members of associations will see to it, that 
they are conducted in the interests of bee-culture, 
and not in the Interest of some patent-right men 
who wish to use the association as a means of ad- 
vertising their patents. Just such conduct as this has 
bi ought no little disrepute upon beekeepers' associa- 
tions. The only objects of the association should be 
the Interchange of each other's experience, and the 
discovery of the best methods of conducting l)ee- 
culture. 



We have received inquiries ft'om Ohio, asking 
whether the Patent Office had granted a patent for a 
bee opiate. Upon inquiry at the Pateut Office, we 
find that there has been ; and iu explanation of what 
to some may appear stran^^e, we would say that the 
Patent Office is required to grant a patent for any 
new combination of materials made for the purpose 
of accomplishing some specific purpose, but that they 
in no case enter into a decision as to ihe merits or 
worthlcssness of the combination. We give below 
the specification referred to, stating, atthcbame time, 
that it is patented, and cannot be used unli^ss the 
right is purchased from the patentee or his duly au- 
thorized agents. As to its worth or worthles^ness, 
we give no opinion. 

UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
Alizami>bb T. Rozbnburt, or Watbuloo, Indiana. 

Lettere Patent^ No. 115,107. Dated May 23, 1871. 

iMrBOVEMBMT Df COMPOSITION FOB StuPEFTING 

Bbes. 

The schedule referred to in these letters patent and 
making part of the same. 



To all whom it may concern : 

Be it known, that I, Alexander T. Rozenbury, of 
Waterloo, Do Kalb county, in the State of Indiana, 
have invented a new, useful, and improved composi- 
tion, or opiate, for stapefying bees ; and I hereby 
declare the following to be a full and exact descrip- 
tion thereof. 

The nature or essence of my invention consists in 
the composition or opiate for stupefying bees de- 
scribed in the following specification : 

To enable others skilled in making compositions to 
make and use my invention, I will proceed to name 
the several ingredients, and describe the mode of 
mixing them. 

I put into a bottle or Juor, that will hold one gallon, 
half a gill of the oil of anise, half a gill of the oil of 
peppermint, seven-eighths of a quart of alcohol, and 
mix them well together, and then add two quarts of 
water and one table spoonful of white sugar, and mix 
the whole th(jroughly together. 

To use this compound, put fifteen or twenty drops 
upon some rotten wood, or other material that will 
burn and make a smoke, and set it on fire, and blow 
the smoke into the hive, which will stupefy the bees 
so that they may be removed, or their comb taken out 
of the hive without the danger of being stung by the 
bees, and without injuring the bees, as they will re- 
vive again on being exposed to fresh air, or by blow- 
ing air into the hive. 

Having described my new composition, or opiate, 
for stupefying bees, and the mode of compounding 
and using it, 

I claim as my invention : — 

The above-described composition, or opiate, for 
stupefying bees, compounded in about the above pro- 
portions specified. 

A. Y. ROZENBUBT. 

Witnesses :~Ja8. S. Best and Amos Ualb. 



- Our beekeeping friends will readily pardon our de- 
parture from the bee-line of the Journal when they 
read the extract given below, and will Join with us in 
wishing Col. Joseph Leffel and wife much happiness. 

MlRRIAGB OF OnB OF THE SMALLEST MeM IN THB 

World— A Petite P.*ir— Thb Ceremonies and 
Circcmstances. — Col. Joseph Lefiels is known by 
everybody in this vicinity. Ue Is diminutive in 
stature, but remarkably active and vigilant in busi- 
ness, so much so that by faithful and earnest atten- 
tion he has amassed a considerable competency, lie 
is one of the bee kings of this country, and his suc- 
cess in the management of these industrious insects 
has been the subject of much comment among the bee 
fanciers. 

Col. Lfflol is 45 inches high, weighs 55 pounds, 
and is 88 years old. From these figures it may be 
known that his stature is diminutive. The colonel 
sports a handsome moustache and imperial, and un- 
like the other diminutives of 1 hurab. Nut, Dot, et. 
al., his face is manly and his features strong, [lis 
mind is fully developed, strong and vigorous as his 
years demand. It is strange that the colonel should 
live to this age a batchelor, but socb is the case. 
The blandishments of the female sex have been 
thrown aside, and Immersed in the cares of business, 
he has had no time to devote to the pranks of Cupid. 
Hut where is the heart that has not ut some time suc- 
cumbed to the smiles of woman. To love is human, 
to marry divine. The lady whom Col. Leffel selected 
as partner of Lis Joys and sorrows is Miss Evaline 
Beasley, a young lady who is but five or six inches 
taller than himself, weiglis 75 pounds, and is 23 years 
of age. 

The wedding took place last evening, at the reel- 
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dence of Mr. Reaben Leffel, about three miles from 
Springfield. There were present at the wedding only 
the relatives of tbe bride and groom, and Mr. Harri- 
son of this city. The bridal pair were finely dressed. 
The groom arrayed in a broadcloth dress suit, with 
white vest, and the bride in pinic tarleton with 
flowers tastefully arrayed. 

The marriage service was performed by Rev. J. 
Steck, of tbe English Lutheran Church, and was im- 
pressive and appropriate. 

After the ceremony was performed the bridal cake 
•was served. 

The twain who are now one, will pass the day in 
the city with their brother-in-law, Mr. M. Irey, and 
it is contemplated that a tour to Kentacky, where the 
bride's relatives live, will be taken shortly. The con- 
gratulations of a host of friends and relatives are 
extended to the petite couple.— 27i« SpHngfidd ( Ohio) 
Advertiser. 



In the adyertisement of Mr. M. C. Hester, of 
Charlestown, Indiana, In last month's Journal, the 
following error occurred in the Post-ofiBce address : 
" Chorlstown ;" whereas, it should have been CharUB- 
iovniy Clark county^ Indiana, Any persons having 
written to Mr. Hester, and failed to receive a reply, 
will now know the cause of it. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



Bees came throufrh the past winter weaker 
than usual ; not much dysentery, so far as I have 
heard, about one-third (i) as many swarms this 
summer as common, none of which have gath- 
ered sufficient stores for winter ; cause, drouth. 
Very little surplus ; less than I have ever known. 

E. 8. F. 

Washington Oo,^ Ohio, 8th mo. 12, 1872. 

Bees are doinp^ very poorly in this section of 
tbe country. There has been no increase of 
swarms, excepting a few near the timber, and 
less surplus honey up to this date, than for 
years past. The exceedingly dry season may 
have been the cause. White clover has been 
very plenty, but the bees have gathered no honey 
from it. This is the report at the Beekeepers* 
Association, which met at Lexington last week. 
Accept my best wishes for the prosperity of the 
Journal. Samuel C. Wark. 

TowandOy McLean Oo., Illy July 24, 1872. 

The season in this county for bees has been 
a poor one, up to this date. The weather has 
been so dry that white clover dried up about as 
soon as it blossomed, and at this date, one-half 
of the bees have no more than one-half enough 
to winter on. They may better their condition 
before the buckwheat season is over. 

L. BURDICK. 

Oalesburg, Kalamazoo Co., Mich., Aug. 5, 1872. 

I am always glad to receive the American Bee 
Journal, and peruse its contents. In regard to 
bees in this section, I think one-half died during 
the past winter. In 1871, 1 lost thirteen colonies 
from twenty. In the past winter I lost five 
from seven. In May last, I purchased eight 
colonies, and now have twenty-two strong work- I 



ing colonies, and have two colonies that did not 
swarm. I have doubled a number of them. I 
have taken fifty-seven ^munds of white honey 
from two of my young colonies, and this is as 
good quality as I ever saw. My bees are all 
black. I have started twice with Italians, and 
have lost them in wintering. 

Thos. Pibbcb. 
Oansei>oorty If. F., Aug. 1, 1872. 

We have had too dry weather, altogether, for 
either crops or bees. My bees, however, have 
ma()e some box honey, and there is considerable 
in the second story, which I shall extract, as well 
as in the lower story, before buckwheat blossoms. 
I expect a good harvest from buckwheat, as my 
swarms are strong, and in good condition for 
work. I received a Peabody extractor from Mr. 
Alley, a few days ago, which I put to a use yes- 
terday, that I had not thought of when I ordered 
the machine. We had a very heavy i^ain and 
wind yesterday, after which I noticed the cover 
of one of my two-story hives on the ground. 
Of course, the contents of the hive had received 
a thorough drenching. It was most dark, but I 
succeeded in emptying the water and unsealed 
honey from all the combs in the upper story, 
which gave the combs a chance to dry. I shall 
serve the lower story in the same, way this morn- 
ing. There are some other accidents in the his- 
tory of that swarm, which I would like to speak 
about, if I had time. 

E. KiMPTON. 

Cedar Creek, Ocean Co., ^. «/l, Aug. 16, 1873. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Michigan Beekeepers' Association. 

The fifth annual meeting of this society will 
be held at Kalamazoo, September 17th to 20th, 
same time and place as State Fair. 

The sessions will be held in the Court House. 
There will be two each day, — morning session at 
8 A. M.; evening session at 7.80 P. M.; thus not 
interfering with attendance at the fair. 

Tuesday Evening. 

Address by President Rood. Subject, "Tlie 
Progress and l^eeds of Apiculture." 

Wednesday Morning. 

Queens and Queen Raising. Paper by J. M. 
Marvin, St. Charles, III. 

Paper by Rev. Wm. F. Clark, Toronto^ 
Canada. 

Wednesday Evening. 

Mortality among* Bees during the winter of 
1871. Papers by J. H. Thomas, Brookline, 
Canada ; Dr. G. Bohrer, Alexandria, Ind. ; and 
Rev. J. G. Portman, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

Thursday Morning. 

Some Experiments. Paper by D. L. Adair, 
Hamesville, Ky. 

Benefits and Methods of Artificial Swarming. 
Paper by Mrs. E. 8. Tupper, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Thursday Evening. 

Something about Hives. Paper by E. Gallup, 
Orchard, Iowa. 

Address by A. I. Root (** Novice"), Medina, 
Ohio. Subject, " The Apiary and its Arrange- 
ments.'' 

Friday Morning. 

Voluntary papers and extempore addresses. 

All the papers will be discussed, and other sub- 
jects may be proposed, at any time during the 
meeting. 

Rev. L. L. Langstroth, father of Scientific 
Apiculture in America, will be present if health 
will permit. No subject is assigned him, as we 
shall all hope to hear from him on all subjects. 

We are sure that we need add no other induce- 
ment to attendance, than the remark that aU the 
above-mentioned papers are promised, and that 
Mrs. E. S. Tupper, and Messrs. Wm. F. Clark, 
A. I. Root, and G«n. Adair, all pfomise to be 
with us if business engagements will permit. 

A. J. Cook, 
Sec. Mich. Beekeepers' Asso'n. 
Aobic'l Colleob, Lansing, Mich., ) 
August 9, 1872. ) 



[For the American Bee Joamal.] 

Oompton, Iowa. 

Mr. Editor : — Bees nearly all died out here 
last winter. I had the best luck of any one I 
know of ; I saved twenty nine colonies out of 
fort^-five. Most of those that had but a few 
colonies have given up the business in despair, 
partly because they lost their bees last winter, 
and partly because, witli the old box hive, they 
cannot make it pay. I have eleven of the Quim- 
by box hives, two Langstroth hives, and the 
rest in Quimby comb frame hives. The frames 
in the Quimby hives are 11x19 inches. The 
main objection I have to them is, that the combs 
are apt to break when extracting the honey, 
especially when full of honey. I think if they 
were put crosswise, as Gallup makes his, they 
would be better. Being a carpenter I made my 
own extractor ; it cost me about |9.00. I can 
use it quite readily. I have extracted about 
2M) pounds of honey this year, and have about 
50 pounds in boxes. Bees did but little here 
till the first of July. I doubled up some of my 
swarms, as recommended on page 187 of the Bee 
Journal, and some of them I put in supers as 
recommended by A. Grimm. I like both plans 
very well. But I put a small swarm into a 
hive when they had swarmed once, but had be- 
come strong again ; and the^next morning I 
found my new swarm nearly all dead. I have 
been somewhat discouraged about beekeeping 
myself; so far I have not been paid for my 
trouble. I have taken great pains with my 
hives, and have tried to inform myself on bee- 
culture ; and now that I have learned so much, 
I have to throw away what I have learned ; so I 
think I shall cry a while longer. The main bee 
pasturage here is white clover and buckwheat. 
I find I have to unlearn many things. I first 
studied Quimby and took him as my guide, but 



I shall follow him no longer. I begin to have a 
mind of my own on the subject. My bees were 
very weak this spring, and the strongest made 
but little honey till the first of July, so I con- 
cluded the fore part of the season was a i>oor 
time for bees. I lost a large number of combs 
in frames by not knowing now to take care of 
them. When too late, I learned that burning 
sulphur under them would -kill the mothS. I do 
not think that bee culture will be over done in 
this country ; but few farmers will -try the busi- 
ness, and but few of those that try will succeed. 
I keep my bees in a dry cellar in the winter. I 
never lost a swarm till last winter. The rats 
trouble my bees in the cellar. How shall I pre- 
vent them from hurting my bees and gnawing* 
my hives. Mrs. Tupper says rats and mice wiU 
not trouble bees, but I know better by sad ex- 
perience. La Fayettb Norris. 
Campion^ lotoa, Aug. 6, 1873. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Bee ItemB firom Oneida, 111. 



Mr. Editor :— I think very likely there was 
considerable of a *' smile " among beekeepera on 
reading Mr. Langstroth's quotation of Mr. 
Sydserflfs remedy for bee stings. At least there 
was a big smils here. I am too much of a 
coward myself to stand and take sting after 
sting just to see whether he would stop the hurt 
and swelling of the first. I have been stung 
three or four times \p^ my face, at one time, and 
and it will hurt and swell as bad f^ a single one. 

I have read, that after one or two seasons of 
severe stinging, a person g< ts so inoculate with 
the poison that no swelling will follow the 
sting, which is true in my case. Last year and 
this year I received a great many stings, which 
at first would swell enormously, but now there 
is no swelling, unless on the front of my face, 
and then ha^y enough to be noticed. The 
hurt is as severe as ever, though. 

I use the deep frame hive, 10^x16 inches in- 
side measure, and the brood is not at the botpjm 
of the frame, but spreads from the top to the 
bottom, some of the brood cells being on the 
comb guide at the top. There is generally a 
small circle of honey in each upper corner, 
which grows larger as you leave the centre of 
the hive. 

I hope brother Gallup will give us that prom- 
ised article on wintering bees on their summer 
stands in time to utilize it, for it is impossible 
for me to winter them in any other way. 

I think I shall remember my first experience 
with a honey extractor. I have one that I got 
up myself, and the first time we tried it, we put 
in a small piece of comb, forgot to put in the 
plug (which is at one corner), and set it whirl- 
ing. The firat Ching we knew the honey was 
out of the comb, out of the can, jand on to our 
clothes, the fioor-and table. 'You can believe 
we were satisfied it would work, 

I suppose some speculating Yankee will be for 
importing some of those Australian bees, that 
have no stingers, but, if he does, he will have 
to put some brats spurs on to them (as they used 
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to do on the Shanghai roosters), or the other 
bees would rob them. 

Ko profits, to any amount, from bees this sea- 
son in this vicinity, unless we have a better har- 
vest in September. 

We have had rains and strong cold winds the 
large part of the summer, though he have had 
a few intensely hot dgiys. 

We have a little extra honey on hand, but 
dare not dispose of it, as we may need it to feed 
the bees on Before winter. 

There is two or three other bee journals taken 
here and I get them to read, but I like the dear 
old American the best of all. 

W. M. Kellogg. 

Oneida, 111, August 12, 1872. 



[From the Salpbar Springs (Texa^) Gftiatte.] 

Editor Gazette :~Thinking that it will be 
interesting to your readers, I give you the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held here last night, for 
the purpose of organizing an association to en- 
courage scientific bee-culture, and to promote 
the interest of those engaged in this branch of 
industry. 

Tlie meeting was called to order, Hon. W. H. 
Andrews in the chair; then proceeded to or- 
ganize, by electing the following oflicers to 
serve until a permanent organization can be 
formed : 

Hon. W. H. Andrews, of McKinney, Presi- 
dent; John W. Crabtree, of Sulphur Springs, 
1st Vice-President ; W. G. ^uggs, of Mt. Plea- 
sant, 2d Vice-President; J. Hervie Sparkman, 
of Sulphur Springs, Secretary ; J. M. Wester, 
of Sulphur Springs, Treasurer; Wm. Sickles, 
T. P. Garret, and J. M. Wester, Committee to 
di-aft Constitution and By-Laws. 

The following subjects were then selected for 
discussion at the next meeting : 

1st. Tlie Italian bee, as compared with the 
black bee —its advantages and disadvantages. 

2d. Moths — their habits, effect on bees, tind 
tlie prevention of the same. 

3d. The requisites of a good hive. 

4th. The advantages and profits of scientific 
culture over the old (do-nothing) system of bee- 
raising. 

6th. Texas as a honey-producinff country. 

The association then adjourned to meet at 
Sulphur Springs, October loth, 1873. 

We hope to see all those engaged in bee-rais- 
ing, in attendance, as we intend to make the 
meetings of the association interesting and in- 
structive, by the discussion of the topics selected. 
We also hope to have some essays written by 
scientific apiarists, on subjects of interest to all. 
J. Hervib Sparkman, Secretary. 

Sulphur Springgy Texas; Juue 21, 1872. 



[For tlie American Bee Joarnal.] 

The Season at Binghampton, K. Y. 

We have had a very good season here. The 
bees have killed no drones yet. Alsike did well 
to start on ; then we had a cold, wet week, just 
when white clover should have done the best, 
and it yielded none afterward. In fact, we have 



seen one hundred bees in red clover this season, 
in June and July, to one on white clover ; but 
we always notice those seen at work on red 
clover have the full number of stripes ; the dark 
bees in hybrid stocks don't seem to fancy red 
clover. We had the best yield of basswood 
honey that we have ever known. There is but 
little basswood in this section, and so many bees 
having died off the past winter, I presume ours 
had the full benefit of all the basswood in the 
range of their fiight. Not having weighed all 
my surplus, I can't report yet ; but from my 
best stock (which was in a standard Langsti-oth 
hive, as usual), I took in to the extent of eighty- 
one pounds gross, about the 25th of July, and 
it is now at work on buckwheat, in a case of 
twenty-four two pound frames, which are built 
down to the bottom with comb ; but most of my 
stocks had the swarming fever very bad, the 
last part of tfune ; honey yielded very slowly, 
just enough to keep them breeding rapidly, but 
not enough for them to build much comb in 
boxes, and the weather was excessively hot. 
My apiary is located in a very warm place, and 
in some cases, I have taken out nearly one-half 
of the brood combs and given them empty 
frames, cutting out all queen cells ; but they 
would' swarm in a day or two, and if put back 
would come out again and go into some other 
hive or nuclei, and if prevented by blocks, would 
scatter perhaps into five or six other hives, leav- 
ing a lot of boxes on the old stand, partly 
filled- The side box hive is the best swarminff 
hive, by all odds. It looks now as if I should 
not get a pound of surplus from them. I got 
none from clover, and if they do not pick up 
soon, I shall get none from buckwheat. Wish- 
ing all succes to the Journal, I remain as ever, 
Yours, 

J. P. MooiiE, 

♦■♦ 

[For the American Bee Journal.] 

An Early Swarm. 

This has been so far a poOr season for bees. 
Little surplus honey will be stored. Swarming 
commenced late ; hybrids give the best satisfao- 
tion as honey c^therers. A swarm that was 
kept in the cellar all winter and fed, filled the 
hive with bees and swarmed the second day af- 
ter being taken out, about the middle of April. 
Of course in this latitude there was no forage at 
that time, but by giving ready made comb and 
some feed they sustained themselves. I relate 
this as an unusual occurrence, showing that early 
swarms can be produced this way. 

A NEW WAY OF HIVING A 8WARH. 

A few weeks since a swarm of a friend lodged 
in the top of a large sized willow tree some 60 
or more feet up, no ladder long enough could bo 
had, and the nature of the tree would not ad- 
mit climbing, so the bees must go. But no, they 
hung, and hung, and stood a heavy thunder 
storm which rained and blowed tremendously 
without dislodging them. A hunter coming 
along, shot the limb off clear striking the ground 
with gi-eat force, and never did bees go into a 
hive quicker. J. L. riSHEiu 

Tiffin, Ohio, July 15, 1872. 
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ITALIAN BEES. 



Ivish to say to my friends and beekeepers 
g^nrally, that 1 have supplied my apiary with a 



to say to my friends and 
sttperior lot of imported and home-reared queens 



of undoubted purity^ for the coming season. 
Italian Queens for sale. For circular address 
R. M. ARGO, 

Lowell, Garrard Co., 
Feb., 1872 — 5mos. Kentucky. 

ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

We will send by mail, Italian Queen Bees of 
this year's rearing, whose hatching brood shows 
three distinct yellow bauds. Price, |4 each, or 
|40 per dozen, postpaid. 

JOSHUA SHAW & SOX, 
Chatham Center, 
Feb., .872— 7mos.* Medina Co., Ohio. 



HONEY EXTRACTOR. 

I ofifer to bee cultivators a Honey Extractor, 
which is acknowledged by those who have used 
it, to be the most substantial and convenient in 
in the market. For circulars, giving cuts, 
with prices, (&c.. Address, 

HENRY W. STEPHENSON, 

Apr. 1872—6 mos. Cincinnati, Ohio. 



PROGEESSIVE BEE CULTURE 

Is the title of a little book that explains all 
the mysteries of the bee hive. Price 25 cents, 
by mail. 

The ** New Idea " Bee Hive, doubles the 
yield of honey. It controls swarming, is easy 
of access, and can be handled by a woman or an 
invalid. — With a view to its general introduc- 
tion I am selling county and small territorial 
rights at half price, and offering other unusual 
inducements. 

D. L. ADAIR, 
Hawesville, Hancock Co., Ey. 

May, 1872— 2mos. 



COMB GTJIDB PRESS. 

With this instrument a child can put Wax 
Comb Guides on twelve frames in five minutes. 

Price of the instrument, delivered at the Ex- 
press office, $1.25. Send stamp for a sample. 

COMB'FASlfENIAG JPBESS. 

This implement fastens quickly and substan- 
tially Dry Combs, or Comb Foundations, in the 
frames. Price, $2. 

Comb-Guide Press and Comb-Fastening Pi-ess, 
together, $8. When ordering, send the inside 
length of the top bar of your frames. 

Patent solicited. 

CH. DADANT, 

April, 1872.— tf. Hamilton, Ills. 



A NEW BEE HIVE, 



With improved honey boxes and fhtmes. Two 
styles, Nos. 1 and 2. Illusti*ated Circular and 
price list sent free. 

GEO. T. WHEELER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer. 
T. H. B. WOODY, 

General Agent, 

Manchester, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
June— 1872. 

ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

I shall breed Italian Queen Bees for the 
coming season, from imported mothers of un- 
doubted purity. Safe arrival and purity guar- 
anteed, in every shipment. Queensk sent jy 
maiL Address, 

T. H. B. WOODY, 
Manchester, 
Dec, 1871.— tf. St. Louis Co., Mo. 

HIVE PACTOKY FOR THE WEST. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1800. 

Have made and sold from 400 to 1,000 Lang- 
stroth Hives each year since. 

Hives and boxes always on hand and for sale 
at reasonable rates, either complete or in E. D. 
condition. 
' Send for price list. Address, 

W. T. KIRK, 

P. O. Box, 1140, 
Mar. 1872.— 8 mo, Muscatine, Iowa. 

QUEENS! QUEENS!! 

After August 1st, 1872, I shall send my best 
queens by mail for |2.00 each. Purity and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

Nuclei hives with 4 frames each, one pure 
queen, fumigator, and best feeder in use, $4.00. 

H. ALLEY, 
Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 



FOR SALE. 

One hundred colonies of Italian bees must be 
sold before next winter. Ten colonies for $90. 
Fifty for $400. All above fifty at $8 per hive. 
Address J. WARD, 

Fort Atkinson, Jefferson Co., Wis. 
June,'72— 4mofl. 
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W^M. H. FURMAN, 

Breeder of Pure Italian Queens, 

AM D^ PROPRIETOR OF THE 

Right of the '* Langstroth Hive" for Iowa. 

I have been engaged in Breeding Pure Italian 

Sueens for the market for the last twelve years. 
y prices are as follows : 
One stock of Italians with Langstroth hive, $20 
One stock with farm right of ** ** 25 

One Queen warranted pure Italian 5 

Three ** ** ** ** 13 

Five ** ** " " 20 

Thirty " " *< 100 

Orders filled for Honey Extractors and Knives. 
(See Circulars.) 

I may have a large lot of Queens fertUieed in 
confinement at a heavy expense. For these my 
terms are as follows : 

One Queen under care of Dr. N. C. Mitchell, $18 
One Queen under care of Mrs. £. S. Tupper 

or Mr. Wm. King, each $50 

Please do not send orders for these too fast. 
Address, WM. H. FURMAN, 

Cedar Rapids, Linn Co., Iowa. 

ITALIAN aXTEENS FOS 1872. 

I Bhall^sell queens* at the following prices for 
the comiilg season : 

F6r 1 queen.. $4 00 

♦* 2 ** 7 00 

" 8 " 10 00 

«* 5 " 15 00 

« 12 ** 80 00 

Nuclei hiyes, with four fhimes each, one pure 

queen, feeder, queen cas;es, and fumigator, $5.00. 

All queens warranted pure bred from imported 

mothers and in full colouies. 8end for circular. 

Address, H. ALLEY, 

Ap., 1872— tf. Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 

PURE ITALIAN aXTEENS. * 

Bred from pure and selected mothers, and pro- 
geny pure aud tested in my apiary. Send by 
mail, sate arrival guaranteed. 

A. 8ALESBURY, 
Ap., 1872— tf. Camargo, 111. 

ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 

60 hives pure Italian Bees for sale. Ten hives 
for $100, if taken this fall ; or twenty.five i»er 
cent, higher next spring. 

For particulars addi-ess, 

W. WOLFF. 

Nov., 1871.—tf. Jefferson, Wis 

ITAUAN QUEENS AND STOCKS. 

I am prepared to fill a limited number of 
orders for Italian Queens and Full Stocks, of 
my own rearing. Price list sent free. 

M. 0. HESTER, 
Charlestown, Clark Co., Indiana. 
July,'72— 8mos. 



PRICES CURRENT FOR 1872 

ow 

ImDorted Italian Queen Bees. 

Encouraged by the results of last year we 
have again made arrangements for the supply of 
genuine, fertilized queen bees, from the same 
apiary in^talian Switzerland. 

Our central position enables us to forward 
Bees to America with a much better prospect of 
safe arrival than is possible when sent direct • 
from the European continent. 

We repack these queens with other companion 
bees, furnish honey in the comb for the journey, 
and forward by the swiftest steamers to New 
York (freight paid), at the following prices : 

£. I. 

In April and May, eight queens ... 6 10 

twelve ** .... 9 10 

In June, eight queens 6 4 

twelve ** 9 

In July and August, eight queens ... 6 

twelve " ... 8 8 
In September and October, eight queens . 5 
twelve ** . 7 

The money must accompany the order, and as 
the United States post offices now issue money 
orders payable in LoimIou, greater facilities are 
offei*ed for safely remitting. Our quotations are 
made in English money. 

Queens can only be sent in parcels of eight, 
twelve and upwards. Every care will he exer- 
cised to iiLsure safety, but all risk will be in- 
curred by the party ordering. 

It is a satisfaction to us to see in the February 
number of the American Bee Journal that a 
correspondent, to whom we sent a parcel of 
queens last year, writes thus : **to our surprise 
and joy we found every queen alive." 

Letters containing remittances will be ac- 
knowledged by return mail and advice sent of 
the parcels being dispatched. 

Oi*ders executed in rotation. 
Address, 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 
Apiariawt^ 
149 Regent street, London, W. 

l^A few volumes of scarce old Bee Books 
on sale. A list will be forwai*ded on receipt of 
stamp. 

April, 1872.— 6 mos. 

ITALIAN aUEEN BEES. 

After eleven years' experience in propagating 
Italian Queens and sending them to ne^ly 
every State in the Union, patrons and others are 
informed that I have maoo arrangements to pro- 
pagate on a large scale the coming season ; conse- 
quently the price will be low. My propagating 
mothers are from the best districts in Italy. Au 
queens sold by me are- warranted pure and fer- 
tile. I will sell a few good swarms with young 
queens in Langstroth Hives for $10 each, or 
$12 with my new surplus arrangement. Send 
for circular. 

W. W. GARY, 

Oolermin, 

Feb. 15, 1872. Franklin Go., Mmb. 
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NEW BEE HIVE, 



With improved honey boxes and frames. Two 
styles, Nos. 1 and 2. Illustrated Circular and 
price list sent free. 
*; GEO. T. WHEELER, 

Patsniee and Manufacturer, 
T. H. B. WOODY, 

General Agent, 

Manchester, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
June— 1872. 

ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

I shall breed Italian Queen Bees for the 
coming season, from imported mothers of un- 
doubted purity. Safe arrival and purity guar- 
anteed, in every shipment. Queens sent by 
mail. Address, 

T. H. B. WOODY, 
Manchester, 
Dec, 1871.— tf. St. Louis Co., Mo. 

QUEENS! QUEENS!! 

After August 1st, 1872, I shall send my best 
queens by mail for $2.00 each. Purity and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

Nuclei hives with 4 frames each, one pure 
queen, fumigator, and best feeder in use, $4.00. 

H. ALLEY, 
Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 

- ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 

We will send by maD, Italian Queen Bees of 
this year's rearing, whose hatching brood shows 
three distinct yellow bands. Price, $4 each, or 
$40 per dozen, postpaid. 

JOSHUA SHAWJk SON, 
^ Chatham Center, 



Feb., 1872— 7mos.* 



Medina Co., Ohio. 



HONEY EXTRACTOR. 

I oflfer to bee cultivators a Honey Extractor, 
which is acknowledged by those who have used 
it, to be the most substantial and convenient 
in the market. For circulars, giving cuts, 
with prices, &c., Address, 

HENRY W. STEPHENSON, 

Oct. 1872—6 mos. Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Novice's Gleaninp on Bee-Culture i 



OR, 



How to realize the most money with the smallest 
expenditure of Capital and Labor in the care 
of Bees. 

RATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

We shall, during the year of 1878, issue four 
numbers with the above heading, probably about 
the 1st of January, April, July, and October. 

We shall endeavor to have it contain all that 
is most valuable on Bee-culture as it comes be- 
fore the American public ; but shall also endeavor 
to carefully test all improved processes, devices, 
and implements, before recommending them. 

We shall also correspond with all large dealers 
in honey with a view to furnishing a ready sale 
and prompt pay for all that our subscribers may 
produce. 

We will pay in casJi for short, condensed arti- 
cles containing new and original matter, or new 
and valuable devices and processes, that we deem 
meritorious. Such articles as should prove too 
lengthy for our pages will be, with the writer's 
consent, handed over to the Amrbican Bee 
Journal. 

We shall have no room for theories or conjec- 
tures, and in short, for nothing that is not of 
cath value to the 

APIARIAN. 

Advertisements will be received at 10 cents per 
line each insertion, cash in advance ; and we re- 
quire that every advertiser satisfies us of his 
responsibility and intention to do all that he 
advertises, and that his goods are i*eally worth 
the price asked for them. 

We shall fearlessly caution our readers, and 
under all circumstances endeavor to expose any 
humbug or swindle that may appear connected 
with Apiarian science. 

If matter of sufl&cient interest should accumu- 
late, we reserve the privilege of issuing any or 
all of the four Numbers before the dates men- 
tioned. . 

The Numbers will be issued in proper shape, 
and with the intention of binding, and will be 
compiled with a view of making a valuable book 
on apiculture. 

The size of each Number will depend some- 
what upon the number of subscribers. 

Terms, 25 cents for the four Numbers, cash 
in advance. 

Address, 

A. I. ROOT & CO., 

Medina, Ohio. 
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After two years' practical experience with the 
Triumph Movable Comb Hive, I feel fully war- 
ranted in recommending it to the beekeeping 
public as having no supeiior in the country. It is 
the best winter hive ever invented, and equally 
as good for summer ; for it is the only well ven- 
tilated hive ever offered to the public. I will 
give any practical beekeeper the privilege of 
trying one of the Triumph hives before buying 
the right. 

State rights sold low for cash, or will be traded 
for either real or personal property. 

County rights, from $40 to |400. 

Township rights, from $10 to $60. 

Farm rights, $5. 

One sample hive, with farm right, $10. 

One hive to those wishing to try it, $5. 

Send for Circular and Price LisL 



ITALIAN BEES AND PURE TESTED 
QUEENS. 

For full colonies, in Triumph hive, . $20 00 
For full colonies, in Triumph hive, with 

right 25 00 

For single tested queen, in May, .... 6 00 
For six tested queens, in May, . • . . 80 00 
For twelve tested queens, in May, . . . 50 00 
For single tested queen, in June and July, 5 00 
For six tested queens, in June and July,* . 25 00 
For twelve tested queens, in June and July, 40 00 
For single tested queen, in Aug. and Sept., 4 00 
For six tested queens, in Aug. and Sept., 20 00 
For twelve tested queens, in Aug. and Sept., : 6 00 

All from the latest importations. Purity and 
safe arrival guaranteed. I also give a premium 
to each customer. Address, 

WILL. R. KING, 
Franklin, 

Feb., 1872 — imos. Simpson Co., Ky. 



Ji 



GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 

Do 70a want&a ageaey, loeaiortravellinff, wUb an op 
portonity to make $3 to $i90 a day selling our new 
7 strand White Wire Clothes LUuMf They l<iH for- 
ever; sample free, so there is no lisk. Address at 
once, Hudson Biver Wire Works^cor. Water St. and 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago 111. 

Sep. 1871. tf 



B] 
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$1.25. Kafraichis Odorators used in introduc- 
ing queens, sent by mail for 60 cents. For 
circular, address, 

T. G. McGAW. 
Lock Box 64, 

Mar.— 6 mo. Monmouth, Warren Co., HI. 



HONEY WANTED. 

HIVES AND BOXES FOR SALE. 

We have made arrangements for the sale of a 
large amount of honey. Parties having honey 
in the comb, or extracted, will please correspond 
with us at once, stating how much they ha^e 
to spare, quality, condition, price, &o. 

Langstroth Hives, and Glass Honey Boxes for 

sale, in quantities to suit purchasers. When 

you write, state how many hives and boxes you 

want, and we will send you the prices. Address, 

NATIONAL BEE HIVE COMPANY, 

St. Charles, Kane Co., Ills. 

Jan'y, 1872— tf 



ITALIAN QUEEN BEE&. 

Send stamp for my New Circular for 1873 
containing prices of Pure Italian Queens from 
my direct importations. Full colonies of Italian 
Bees. Alsike clover seed, &c. 
T. B. HAMIilN, 

Importer and Breeder of 
ITAIilAN QUEEN BEES. 
Edgefield Junction, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
May, 1872— tf. 



CHOICE FOWLS, 

The advertiser has for sale, 



Dakk Brahmab, 
Light Bbahmas, 
Buff Coghiks, 



Pabtbidgb CocHHTfl^ 
White Cochins,* 
»x,«. , Whit|6 Lbghobns, 
and Houdaks, 
At $4.00 per pair, or $6.00 per trio. We insure 
all Fowls to reach the purchaser in good condi- 
tion. Address, ISAAC LYNDB, 

" Marlboro, Stark Co., Ohio. 

Aug., 1872—4 mos. 

THE AMERICAN NATURALIST. 

A POPXTLAB ILLXrSTBATED HAGAZIHE 

OF 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

TEBMS, $4.00 PER YEAH. 

PEABODT ACADEMY OP BCIBNCB, 

Balenii ! 
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Bless your heart, old Bee Journal, we really 
believe we shall have to take off our coat, and 
go for you in shirt sleeves. 

Right following our article in October No., 
GMlup recommended a plan of out-door winter- 
ing, as far from our instructions as can be, and 
the foreign articles give advice both ways, in the 
sun, and positively out of the sun, and some one 
(no name, but thank him for the criticism) says 
our syrup aint made right, and then Mr. Burch 
says we took three columns, etc. Did you ever 1 

It is quite probable Gallup's bees wintered 
nicely, as he fixed them ; but can we afifoi*d to 
cumber our apiary with all that trash and rub- 
bish ? for, were we to prepare our seventy- one 
hives as he mentions, think of the labor com- 
pared to that of just setting in a properly 
arranged bee house (we have put in sixty in an 
hour, alone), and then, seriously, can they be 
wintered on the same amount of honey ? and, 
then, suppose we prefer small colonies, a la 
Hosmer. 

Weigh your hives carefully, our << summer 
stand" friends, and tell us how much honey is 
consumed, and how many weak colonies are lost, 
and we will soon have accurate data. 

Quinby remarks, that to get the full benefit of 
a house or cellar, at least fifty colonies, we 
think, should be in the one room. Now, how 
are we to enable one colony, alone, to emoy the 
same advantages by making non-conaucting 
walls about, and thus deprive them of the benefit 
of the sun's rays besides? A dead air space, 
and the outer wall glass, it is true, as given on 
page 88, is an approach to it ; but, even then, 
can we consent to use anything so frail and 
cumbrous? 

PUoM doTi'i anybody patent the idea I 

Now, then, once more I and we shall keep 
harping on the subject until Europe and America 
gives us proof of its fallacy, if they can. Are 
not bees occasionally wintered weU under almost 
all circumstances, with upper and lower, and 
even horizorUdl ventilation, as Gallup says it is 
called; and even, too, with no wntUationf Adair 
says they don't need any, and he can give you, 



that have never tried it, powerful proof; for 
bees do winter sometimes well with no holes in 
the top at all; and, too, they donU winter at 
times when they have every kind of ventilation. 

Is ventilation the trouble at all, that bee- 
keepers have quarreled so much about? Is it 
rather not food ? And now we come to it. Will not 
pure, wholesome food (sugar syrup) winter them 
with any kind of ventilation, out doors or in, 
only that out in the weather they )ieed much 
more. 

Our unknown friend, page 01, gives us proper 
credit, but a host of others forget to ; and Alley, 
besides, page 93, says he has used it for fifteen 
years. We think he must have forgotten to 
add that he only knew he succeeded, without 
knowing why, until we mentioned it. 

Gallup, too, says he had recommended it long 
affo ; but until some one can show in print 
vniere they have ever adyised su^ar syrup as 
being safir than honey, we shall claim our 
"laurels." 

Thank you, Mr. Leuthe, page 87; you, and 
every other beekeeper, can tur^y get a barrel of 
honey fronx every ten stocks, the poorest season 
we have had in the last 9$ten yean (we did not 
know a queen before then.) 

It certainly looks badly to see so many cor- 
respondents telling about "poor seasons," and 
the "poorest ever known." It is the "bee- 
keepers," and not the seasons. If you would 
only throw away your old honey boxes, and use 
an extractor long enough to know it far easier, 
besides, being neat clean and safe. 

At present the complaint is, it don't sell ; and 
we hereby i>etition the Editor to allow every 
beekeeper having extracted honey unsold, to 
state the same in this Joubnajj, how much, and 
what they will sell it for. Many are writing to' 
us for it now, and we have sold our last for 
eighteen cents ; and it retftUs in Cleveland for 
twenty-five cents. 

As flight is considerable, those who wish to 
buy can then send for that which is nearest 
their locality. 

I thank you, Mr. B. Lunderer, page 87, for a 
new idea. After using cloth quilts over a year, 
we could not think of using boards again. 

Make them like pillows, with a ecue, and when 
the case is covered with propolis, remove, and 
wash with benzine, or make a new eoie. If they 
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see light through a single thickness, they are 
more apt to eat through. 

We think you wDl like it better to have the 
hive come half-inch higher than top of frames, 
and then you can tuck in the quilt so that '' nary 
bee" can get above it, which they never should 
do. 

Page 75 and page 88. ** What would Novice 
do ?" and ** What killed bees in such a hive as 
that?*' 

1st. Coffee sugar syrup sealed up in combs, 
and, 2d, because they didn't have pure food such 
as coffee sugar, etc., etc Bless your hearts, 
have we not told it often enough before ? 

And now, Mr. Unknown, we like you tip top, 
but 'twas "naughty " to say our experience was 
limited. **The proof of the pudding," etc!, for 
our syrup don't candy, and won't ; so, there ; 
and never did, only when we forgot the cream 
of tartar jbut you are right part of the time, too. 
Listen : We made a barrel of syrup our way, 
stirred it with a hoe about ten minutes, guessed 
at the quantity of water, and as you say, the 
sugar didn't all dissolve, but we put on our float, 
and the bees took up all that had dissolved, and 
then we stirred in more hot water ; the i*e8ult 
was only this, that the syrup was so thin they 
could not cap it over for several days, but it 
don't candy at all. 

We now boil it, because we can't make syrup 
thick as honey otherwise. But our receipt is all 
right, we know ; and we donU know your vinegar 
receipt is just what is wanted for bees. Do you f 
Why do you put in so much water, and have all 
the trouble to boil it out again ? 

Page 93. When you raise queen cells, don't 
never remove your choice queen at all. Sioap 
frames with a queenle»s hive, or make any hive 
you wish queenless, and then ^*swap^^ frames. 
If you can't swap frames in less time than you 
can remove queens, you had better make one 
such a hive as we took three columns to explain, 
and yet, friend Widener, page 96, will turn the 
bottom board upside down. Bless you, Mr. W., 
why did you suppose we insisted on having bot- 
tom boards just like cover, bevelled around out- 
side edge of top and all. 

Mr. Burd, you really astonish us. Did you 
consider, as Quinby once said, that that hive 
might have been our "pet idea," and how you 
might hurt us. We expected, of course, some 
heavy criticisms on such a hive, too cheap and 
simple, etc., but not from you. On the contrary, 
we were really worried, for fear you would ex- 
plain the whole thing to the " Deacon," or some- 
thing to that effect, as your "own ideas," and 
then we worried Ynore for fear Mr. Kinff would 
be afaid it might ii^ure his hive ; but as it is, we 
are really pleased, for you can stand on ** your 
own fee^'' and tell us what desirable things can 
be done with **yourhive^^ that can't be done 
quicker with ours; or, rather, with the Lang- 
stroth hive as used by Novice, 

Let beekeepers avoid personalities in their 
discussions ; they cause irration and bad feeling, 
and do much to hinder the progress of true bee- 
culture, while they do little or nothing to de- 
Telop truth 



[For the American Bee Joarn 

The Bay State Hi^e. 




Novice thinks that perhaps this hive has been 
unduly praised in the JoumaL Now, as I may, 
in some measure, have laid myself open to this 
charge, 1 deem it due to Mr. Alley to say, as I 
have said once before, that while I do not pre- 
tend in the general way to make a compar€Ui9e 
estimate of different hives, yet, thai I do feel at 
liberty to state facts, land here is one. During 
the present season I had a Bay St&te Hive on a 
frame, together with an American hive on one 
side, and a Langstroth on the other. Neither of 
the latter two gave me an ounce of surplus 
honey, while I ^obtained between sixty and 
seventy pounds ftom the B. B. Hive. 

Now, we know that the Langstroth is a good 
hive, and the friends of the American claim 
great credit for that particular style, but here 
with equal stocks, and with perhaps some difS- 
culties, which I could not discover or remedy ; 
we find the most marked difference in the results. 

I wish to do no ii^ustice and to exhibit no 
improper partiality, but certainly I do not think 
that I at least have praised the B. S. Hive un- 
duly ; but after saying this much, it may be 
proper for me to add, that I am not personally 
acquainted with Mr. Alley, and have no other 
connection with his hive than the fortunate pos- 
session of one of them, and I should be glad if 
every subscriber to the Journal would "go and 
do likewise," that they may then more intelli- 
gently decide the question as to the amount of 
praise to which the B. S. Hive is entitled. Does 
Novice own one ? If not, won't he try one ? 



J. B. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

Dronings. 

Profiting by Novice's suggestions, I have the 
impudence to think that I have actually improved 
upon his latest bee-feeder. I take a tin bucket, 
with a top, of course (of height and diameter to 
suit different hives), have a flange of about an 
inch depth around the bottom, perforated with 
innumerable small holes. It is better to have 
the smooth side of the bottom below, as the bee 
thereby can insert its proboscis more readily. 
The bucket being placed over the holes of the 
honey-board, the bees come up and feed undis- 
turbed and undisturhing, 

I would caution my brethren against putting 
too much water with the sugar fed to bees. 
Having erred in this myself, I soon found a 
stream of liquid sweets trickling down, and be- 
fore I could correct the error, aliorde of robbers 
made their appearance. The feed should be 
boiled well, for I agree with the anonymous critic 
on Novice, that simply to pour boiling water 
over the sugar is by no means sufficient. With 
a bucket of this description, 12 inches in diame- 
ter, and say 4 or 5 indies high, I think that 25 
pounds of coffee sugar could be readily taken up 
by a colony in twenty-four hours. 
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3. I thank you for the translated articles on 
the varieties of the Linden. Besides those men- 
tioned, there is still another variety, known as 
Stone-lime or Linden, peculiar to the forests of 
Lithuania (in Russian Poland) from which the 
celebrated honey known as Liepie is gathered. 
This honey reaidily commands (from crowned 
heads and the nobility) two ducats, or say two 
dollars a pound. The wax is of peculiar white- 
ness, the flavor is exquisite (described as uniting 
vanilla, thyme, and mint), and is not so heating 
as ordinary honey, this makes it especially valu- 
able as a vehicle in pharmacy. Uov) mentions 
that in the neighborhood of Kouno (where this 
honey is produced) the inhabitants have no I'eg- 
ular bee-hives, every peasant is at liberty to go 
into the forest, oven without the direct permission 
of his chief, and select the trees for his bees ; 
the tree is hollowed out to the proper size, the 
bees are put in and left without much fear of any 
robbers, except the bear ; for the law is so severe 
that few have the temerity to expose themselves 
to its penalty, for any one detected in robbing a 
hive is liable to have the omphalos (let us call it) 
taken out, and his entrails wrapped round and 
round the very tree he has robbed. 

3. These cool evenings in October make the 
necessity for Novice's alighting boards particu- 
larly manifest. The bees tempted out by the 
warmth of the mid-day sun, and the attractions 
of the Golden Kod and the countless fall flow- 
ers, are very apt to keep up their work until after 
sunset) and becoming somewhat chilled as they 
return** heavy laden," are liable to fall in front 
of th^ hive if they miss the entrance, and unless 
this alighting board is there to receive them, 
hundreds, perhaps, in a large apiary, we might 
say thousands, **fall to rise no more." 

4. Coming back to the Linden, shall not every 
one of us who has the time and opportunity, be 
assimilated by the example of Novice, to com- 
mence at once to have a Linden orchard. How 
small the trouble compared with the grand re- 
sults for ourselves, and for our children after us. 
When we think of the countless tons of honey 
that might be produced through many genera- 
tions from these beautiful trees, a double signifi- 
cance is given to the exclamation that Sir Walter 
Scott puts in the mouth of an old Scotch laird : 
"Be ate sticking in a tree, Jock ! it'll be 
growing while ye are bleeping." 

* 5. I have read carefully all that has been said 
(not only in the last number, but throughout 
the year) in reference to the wintering of bees, 
and whilst I have no practical experience in this 
matter, it is very evident to me, that the great 
mortality among the bees is mainly due to over- 
kindness; the bee, like the rest of God's crea- 
tures, needs a certain amount of freedom, and 
tliis shutting up in cellars and other winter 
quarters, is entirely at war with the nature and 
habits of our little friends. Even in the coldest 
climates, a day comes now and then during win- 
ter, when they might and would take a ** purify- 
ing flight ; " but, shut up in close quarters, they 
are obliged either to " resist the call of nature," 
or else to do what is so opposite to all cleanly 
creatures, **foul their own rvesis,^^ and then dy^ 
eniery is the obvious result. I firmly believe 



that if bees were treated as Gallup advises (A. 
B. J,, October, 1872, pp. 74, 75), they would win- 
ter well, even in Siberia I but you must be care- 
ful to follow Gallup's advice fully'*and entirely, 
for, depend upon it, if you fill the top of your 
hive with an absorbent material, without provi- 
ding openings above for the escape of the redun- 
dant moisture, you are only giving additional 
point to the wit and wisdom of the old doctor, 
who, in denouncing the administration of opium 
for colic, said it was like locking the thief up in 
the house to do all possible mischief! B. 



Ohatanqoa Oonnty Beekeepers in Oonnoil. 



The Chatauqua County, N. Y., Beekeepers' 
Association convened at Mayville, September 3d. 
President J. M. Beebe, of Casadaga, in the 
chair. In the absence of the secretary, Mr. 0# 
C. Blodgett, of Pomfret, was appointed secre- 
tary pro tern, 

Mr. Beebe opened the meeting with a few ap- 
propriate remarks. "He hoped the speakers 
would confine their remarks to the points in 
question ; rambling discussions are idle, and 
our time is too limited to-day to admit of them." 
He then read ^ paper that went to show the 
amount of honey accamulaied each day by a 
swarm of bees : 

At twelve o'clock on the 27th day of June 
I hived a young swarm of bees and immedi- 
ately placed them upon scales, and found their 
weight to be 8^ pounds. My object in weighing 
them was to ascertain how much a medium 
swarm would weigh, and to know how much 
honey they gathereii from day to day. 

I have kept them on the scales since the 27th 
of June up to the first of the present month, in 
order that I might more ftilly understand to what 
extent the wind influences the production of 
honey. I have for years noticed that when the 
wind was in some directions the bees were in- 
active, and upon examining clover blossoms, I 
found they were nearly destitute of honey, while, 
when the wind was in other directions and the 
general weather the same, the clover yielded 
honey, and was freely visited by bees. I find all 
honey-yielding plants are in a like manner af- 
fected by the wind. 

Not feeling satisfied with near observations, I 
determined to try old Fairbank's platform, and 
have accordingly kept a record from day to day, 
of the direction of the wind, state of the weather, 
and amount of honey gathered each day, which 
is as follows : 

June 27. H day, wind south, rainy ; honey gath- 
ered \^ pound. 

Jane 28. Very warm, wind soath ; honey gathered 
lyi pounds. 

June 29. Very warm, wind south ; honey gathered 
IM pounds. 

Jane 80. Warm and clear, wind southwest; honey 
gathered 2*^ pounds. 

July 1. Warm and clear with high west winds ; 
honey gathered 2 pounds. 

July 2. Warm and clear, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered 2>^ pounds. 
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July 8. Warm and pleasant, wind soatbwest ; honey 
gathered 8 pounds. 

July 4. Warm and rainy, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered H ponnd. ^ 

July 5. A little cooler, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered 8^ pounds. 

July 6. Pleasant, wind west ; honey gathered 2>^ 
pounds. 

July 7. Pleasant, wind west, cool nights*; honey 
gathered l}4 pounds. 

July 8. Pleasant, wind southwest ; honey gathered 
2 pounds. 

July 9. PleasaBty wind southwest ; honey gathered 
2^ pounds. 

July 10. Rainy forenoon, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered ll4 pounds. 

July 11. Sultry, wind southwest ; honey gathered 
2^ pounds. 

July 12. Warm and cloudy, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered 1^ pounds. 

July 18. Warm and clear, bees commence worls on 
basswood ; honey gathered 2^ pounds. 

July 14. Warm and clear, very still ; honey gath- 
ered 8>^ pounds. 

July 15. Warm and cloudy, afternoon rainy, wind 
southwest ; honey gathered i>i pounds. 

July 16. Warm and cloudy, wind south ; honey 
gathered 8^ pounds. 

July 17. Warm and cloudy, wind west; honey 
gathered 1 pound. 

July 18. Kainy forenoon, wind south j honey gath- 
ered ^ pound. 

July 19. Pleasant and cool ; a loAs of H POund. 

July 20. Clear, wtod south; honey gathered y^ 
pound. 

July 21. Rainy all day, wind west; scales balance. 

July 22. Clear and cool, wind west ; scales balance. 

July 28. Kainy, wind northwest ; loss >i pouod. 

July 24. Clear and cool, wind west ; scales balance. 

July 25. Warm, wind southwest ; scales balance. 

July 26. Warm, wind northwest ; loss }4 pound. 

July 27. Warm and clear, wind northwest ; loss % 
pound. 

July 28. Pleasant, wind west ; loss }4 pound. 

July 29. Pleasant, wind west ; honey gathered y^ 
pound. 

July 30. Cloudy and warm, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered >^ pound. 

July 81. Pleasant forenoon, rainy afternoon, wind 
west ; scales balance. 

August 1. Cloudy, wind west ; scales balance. 

August 2. Cloudy and cool, wind west ; loss }i 
pound. 

August 8. Cloudy, wind north ; loss >^ pound. 

August 4. Clear, wind west; loss yi pound. 

August 5. Clear, wind southwest ; honey gathered 
yi pound. 

August 6. Clear and warm, wind southwest ; scales 
balance. 

August 7. Pleasant, wind southwest ; scales bal- 
ance. 

August 8. Pleasant, wUidwest; scalef balance. 

August 9. Warm and pleasant, wind south ; honey 
gathered }4 pound. 

August 10. Warm and clear, wind south ; scales 
balance. 

August 11. Warm and clear, wind southwest ; 
scales balance. 

August 12. Warm and cloudy, wind south ; honey 
gathered % pound. 

August 18. Warm and cloudy, wind southwest; 
scales balance. 

August 14. Warm and cloudy forenoon, rainy af- 
ternoon, wind south ; honey gathered t^ pound. 
AngHst 15, Cloudy, wind north ; scales balance. 



August 16. Cloudy and warm, wind southwest; 
scales balance. 

August 17. Warm' and cloudy, wind southwest ; 
scales balance. 

August 18. Warm and cloudy, wind south ; honey 
gathered >^ pound. 

August 19. Warm and cloudy, wind southwest.; 
scales balance. 

August 20. Warm and pleasant, wind northwest ; 
loss yi pound. 

August 21. Warm and cloudy, wind west ; honey 
gathered ^ pound. 

August 22. Warm and cloudy, wind west ; honey 
gathered yi pound. 

August ^. Warm and pleasant, wind north ; lots 
y{ pound. 

August 24. Pleasant, wind south ; honey gathered 
X pound. 

August 25. Pleasant, wind southwest ; honey gath- 
ered ^ pound. 

'August 26. Pleasant, wind southwest ; honey gath- 
ered ^ pound. 
August 27. Clear, wind north ; loss y{ pound. 
August 28. Pleasant, but cool, wind south ; scales 
balance. 
August 29. Rainy, wind south ; loss y{ pound. 
August 80. Cold and cloudy, wind north ; loss }{ 
pound. 

August 81. Cold and windy, wind north ; loea >^ 
pound. 
September 1. Pleasant, wind west ; scales balance. 
Cook — I notice tlTat we had no east or north- 
east winds those days. I would like to inquire 
if any one has noticed any diflferent efifect of 
those winds upon the working of bees ? 

Beeb^—l have long belieyea that north windi 
blasted honey. 

Mr. Beebe then proceeded to read a series of 
questions for the consideration of the conven- 
tion, as follows : 
What is the best mode of wintering bees ? 
What is the best plan for making artificial 
swarms? 

Which will make the most honey, an artificial, 
or a natural 0Warm ? 

Wherein are the Italian superior to the black 
bee? 

Is a young queen suitable to raise queens 
firom ? Will her daughters be hardy and prolific ? 
What is the best plan for introducing queens ? 
Where bees are IsMsking a sufficient supply of 
honey, for wintering, would it be safe to supply 
that deficiency with a syrup .made of a coffee 
sugar? ' • 

What is the best method of making sugar for 
feeding bees? 
What is the best time for fall feeding? 
Cook proposed that each question be discussed 
separately. 

Ira WhUaker Kiantone—l have noticed that 
bees work best on buckwheat morning and 
night. I would like to inquire if Si pounds is 
weight of hive and bees, or bees alone? 
A$be, — 8^ lbs. is the net weight of the swarm. 
8ome swarms are heavier than that. Mr. E. 
J. Batchellor, of Stockton, once had a swarm 
that weighed 9 lbs., and made 8 lbs. of honey in 
one day in June a few years ago. There is a 
lessening of weight during the night. 

The question was then taken up, « What is 
the best mode of wintering bees ?" 
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P. O, Tambling, Pomfret—l have kept bees for * 
80 years with various success. I be^n with one 
Bwarm and have had as high as 73 at a • time. 
The year before the great bee famine I had sold 
down to 88 swarms. That winter I lost 80 
Bwarms, leaving me 8, and one of them was the 
old original one that I began with. The spring 
of 1871 I began with 13 swarms, and took off 
about 200 lbs. of honey. This season I began 
with the same number, and have only about 50 
lbs. of honey. I would like to know the reason 
of the falling off. 

Cook — The honey was not in the flowers this 
year ; bees do not make honey, they only gather 
it. Nature must first furnish them with it in 
the flowers. 

Tambling—l have tried wintering in cellar; 
failed. Generally winter them on the platform 
where they stand in summer. Think they need 
tome protection from northwest wind. In the 
cellar they became damp and mouldy. 

Cook — I have given some attention to the ques- 
tion of ** wintering bees.'* In the house you 
cannot keep them cool enough. In the cellar 
too damp. He then went on to explain his mode 
of wintering. For this purpose he had a hive 
constructed with an air space between the bees 
ar^he outer hive, to prevent the extreme cold 
from penetrating. Above the bees his hive has 
an ak chamber, in which he places some dry 
material for absorbing the moisture that accu- 
mulates from their breaths. 

Whitak&r—^uBt confess that the great draw- 
back to beekeeping is the loss in wintering. 
Have tried wintering in cellar, but that would 
not do. The comb is thin in new swarms, and 
needs some protection. I built a house on the 
•plan of an ice house, and placed my bees in it 
the winter of 1870 and '71. But in the spring I 
bad trouble in setting them out. They would 
mingle together and get confused, and I lost many 
in the spring with plenty of honey on hand. I 
believe out of doors best, with some light pro- 
tection. Stakes driven down around a hive, and 
straw placed in between, is a good Iray. The 
tides want protection as well as top. One hive 
was under a snowbank and came out well. 

Cook— The experience of Mr. Osmer, of Min- 
nesota, is often quoted, but he has found that as 
our winters are so different from theirs, that it 
was not safe to follow his plans here. Bees 
wintered in the house were more apt to rob. 

Tambling—Kovr can you prevent bees from 
c<miing out ih winter and getting lost? 

Oook^Keepthe light out of the hive. 

Whitaker--Dunng the January thaw, bees 
ought to be allowed to go out. It is natural for 
them. WiU not do well if too much confined. 

X. Weeki Ellery—Ba.ye had some experience 
in wintering bees for 15 years. I think they 
need some protection, but not too much. I live 
in a hollow, and am somewhat sheltered from 
the wind. I usually winter my bees in a rough 
thed. When I have lost bees they have gener- 
ally starved. Began with 6 swarms last spring ; 
have 10 now. 

«r. 0. Wood—1 have good success out of doors ; 
» cold time cover with straw. Hives are double- 
walled. Use chaff for absorbent. Last winter 



out of 83 lost 8. When drifted over deep, should 
be shovelled out when it thaws. 'VS.hen covered - 
with straw, must have upper ventilation. 

Fayette Munqer—l have kept bees for a num- 
ber of years. Have used different kinds of hives. 
I like Beebe's the best. My bees are more easily 
taken care of in them, and I get more honey. X 
place them on a platform in my garden, about 
two feet from the ground. Last March I lost 2 
swarms ; did not give them sufficient ventilation. 

Cook — March was the worst month we had last 
year. The warm, sunny days, followed by ex- 
treme cold nights, was bad for -bees. At this 
time the air chamber and also the air space be- 
tween the comb and hive is necessary. 

O. E, Thayer— I keep my bees on a platfoi;fn 
three or four inches from the ground. Let them 
cover with snow in winter, but when covered 
should have ventilation in top of hive. I would 
like to ask Mr. Munger why he raises his hive so 
high — two feet. 

Munger—liO keep the rain from spattering the 
hive. 

Thayer— 1 like Beebe's hive the best of any 
that I have ever used. I place each hive on a 
plank separate. 

(Jook — We should always go behind the hive 
to work with them ; never stand in front of them. 

«/. 8, Thompionf Hamburah, Erie Oo,y N, T,— 
Have experimented upon the best mode of win- 
tering bees a good deal. I find no better way 
than out of doors ; cellars and bee houses won't 
do. In answer to questions, Mr.' L. remarked, 
that a swarm ought to weigh in the fall from 82 
to 85 lbs. to winter. If lighter, must be fed, and 
the sooner they are fed the better, to give them 
time to cap over the cells. He gave as one cause 
of disease amontc bees in winter, that the mois- 
ture givcQ off in the breath of the bee is con- 
densed by coming in contact with the colder 
comb and sides of the hive, and the hive becomes 
wet and unhealthy. Have had trouble with foul 
brood among my bees. Think this disease, when 
once started, very contagious. Can be carried 
in the honey, if they rob. It is caused in differ- 
ent ways — poor hives, water gets into the brood. 
The first I had among mine, my hives got dis- 
placed by a whirlwind, tipped over, comb m some 
instances emptied upon the ground. I replaced 
them as well as I could. Some of the brood I 
also attempted to replace, but it had become so 
much injured that foul brood soon made its ap- 
pearance. This disease followed my bees for a 
number of years. I tried many ways to prevent 
it, but none succeeded better than to take' out 
all the pollen and bi*ood in May or June. If a 
swarm is attacked a second time, take all out 
again. The cause of dysentery is too much ven- 
tilation. 

Beebe—Clmnhj says that cutting out won't 
cure, and that honey will carry foul brood. 

An old gentlemen here remarked that he had 
come a lonir ways to ask the convention one 
question— "How can I winter bees without 
losing swarms?" 

Beebe—Thafa just what's the matter. That's 
what the doctor wants to know. (Laughter.) 
I'have been engaged in bee-keeping for 16 years. 
Have tried a great many plans. Have tried the 
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cellar ; it won't do. Once built a bee house, but 
soon became satisfied that they are far from ful- 
filling the requirements of bees. Have tried all 
kind of hives, but found none that seemed to 
furnish all the necessary conditions with which 
bees must be surrounded to gather most honey, 
and also to presei-ve them through the winter. 
He then exhibited a hive which he had invented 
and used, and known as the Beebe hive. 

The question was then taken up, **Isa young 
queen suitable to raise queens from ? Will her 
daughters be hardy and prolific? 

Mr. Beebe being called on, said that he had 
raised such queens that were ** hearty and pro- 
lific.'' 

Cooh — I agree with Mr. Beebe. I can conceive 
of no reason why they should not be so. 

Wood— ^2^ such a queen (Italian) ; has raised 
four swarms this year from her — good ones. 

Whitaker — I think such queens as good, or 
better, than others. 

Mr. Cook explained his method of artificial 
swarming. His hives consist of two square 
hives, one above the other. He drives the queen 
to the upper hive with smoke, and then removes 
the hive containing her to another stand, and 
allows the lower hive to raise them a^ueen from 
the brood cells already furnished. The advan- 
tage claimed by thus dividing the swarms, instead 
of allowing them to ** swarm " naturally, is that 
you loose none by running away. I have 80 
swarms ; with their swai-ming, one would have 
his hands full. 

Beebe — From 5th to 10th of June, when clover 
is best for honey, I take three cards from centre 
of hive ; put new hive on old stand. The work- 
ers that are about will come back to old stand. 
In sixteen days the swarm will have a new queen. 
To give an old stock a queen, cut out a queen 
cell with a square inch of comb, and place it in 
the comb of the swarm you wish to give a queen. 
In answer to questions, he added that an egg 
laid in a drone cell would never produce a queen 
or a worker — that drones were male bees ; queens 
were the perfect female bees, and workers were 
undeveloped females. One impregnation of a 
queen lasts for a lifetime, proved by a pure 
Italian being sent ofi*, will produce Italians during 
her lifetime. The average life of a queen is 
three to four years, workers about ninety days. 
Their wings often wear out. Have often seen 
holes in their wings. 

The question of '* feeding bees" next called 
up. 

Cook — If bees have not honey enough, should 
be fed at once. Let them have time to cap over 
the cells. Take coff*ee sugar, add water, melt 
and skim. Sometimes add finely ground slippery 
elm ; also glycerine oil to prevent crystalliza- 
tion. Swarms eat twenty pounds of honey in a 
winter. 

Beebe— Neyer feed in winter — makes bees un- 
easy—but a little in spring. I give you my rule 
for prepaiing bee feed : Best A cofiee sugar, 10 
pounds ; water 5 pounds ; boil five to ten min- 
utes, skim. In fall must be a little thicker than 
spring. 

Mr. Beebe, in answer to questions, said that it 



costs bees ^ much labor to gather 1 pound of 
comb as 20 pounds of honey. He thought good, 
clean, white comb worth $5 per pound. Keep it 
till next year. If you have swarms to feed, do 
it now. In movable comb hives, I can l^e 
from the rich swarms and give to tlie poor ones 
easily. I think a natural swarm will make mora 
honey than an artificial one. I have another 
way to make a swarm move a hive in middle of 
day : Put a hive in its place. In it confine a 
queen twenty-four hours ; the workers will come 
in and form a new swarm. 

Munger — Last spring I noticed among my bees 
a swarm of mixed Italians. This season they 
have put out three new swarms. There are no 
Italians kept nearer than Gasadaga, that I know 
of, which is about four miles from my house iu 
a straight line. Do they ever mix so far as 
that? 

Beebe — Bees can mix a distance of about three 
miles. They each go about three miles. The 
meeting of the queens and drones takes place 
in the air, and if they do not have their liberty^ 
will not mate. The queen will continue to pro 
duce half-bred Italians as long as she lives. 
My Italians have sometimes been seen foor miles 
from home. 

Cook— I have known them to mix a distance 
of four to five miles in Ellington. 

Upon the subject, " What is the best plan for 
introducing queens?" O. E. Thayer remarked 
that he had taken the black queen away twenty- 
six hours, then with honey from this hive cov- 
ered the Italian queen, and dropped her in. A 
safe way, however, he said, was to place her in 
a cage made of wire gauze 1-16 inch meshes, 
and leave her in the hive till they get acquainted ; 
they are siu'cr to accept her. 

Beebe gave his plan of doubling up swarms. 
Sprinkle both swarms with sweetened water, 
with a little peppermint essence added, and put 
them together. They will not fight, but will 
become one swarm. In his experience in ship- 
ping honey, he had found the crop from Chau- 
tauqua as good as any that goes to market 
from any locality. Bees in this county derive 
their honey principally from basswood, white 
clover, red raspberry blows, yellow rod, or yellow 
weed and corn. 

Oliver Waterman^ Stockton— It&st fall I had 
twenty-four swarms lost, fifteen with dysentery 
^— eight new ones, twenty on hand — ^have 60 
pounds surplus honey — swarms all in good con- 
dition but two, onust feed them. Always feed a 
little in spring. Tenter on summer stands. I 
had three acres of sowed com this year, my bees 
worked on it a great deal in August and first of 
September. 

Motion was carried to re*instal the officers of 
last year for another term. 

Next ^emi -annual meeting to be held in Fre- 
donia, 8d Tuesday in April next. 

Next annual meeting to be held at time and 
place of next Chautauqua county fair, on the 
second day of fair. 

Mr. Beebe will prepare two series of questions 
for discussion, to be published in the Adtsh- 
TisBB AND Union for next meeting. 
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[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Imprudence of Beekeepers. 



In an article in the Bee Journal for July No., 
"Headed Imprudence of Bee-keeping,*' we And 
remarks that we take exceptions too. At first, 
we thought that the writer had written in that 
style for a sort of burlesque. But as we always 
take the side that we think is right, never leav- 
ing it for argument sake, thinking if we did so, 
that our influence might go in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

So we have undertaken to try and correct the 
gentleman, or some of his readers, in relation to 
the **Imprudence»of Beekeepers.*' (We think 
that beekeeper might be substituted. ) 

To investigate this subject properly, we must 
go back to primitive beekeeping, when the "Old 
Box Hive** was all that was thought necessary. 
When the "King Bee** ruled supreme, and the 
music of "Tin Pans'* charmed the forthcoming 
swarm to listening quiet on some old "MuUaiu 
Stalk," when a man would never dare sell a 
"Gum," for fear of losing his luck, and must 
of a necessity steal one to start successfully. 
(That reminds us of our having one stole this 
summer, but somehow he did not have the luck 
to keep It.) At that time, would our "Impru- 
dent Beekeeping Wnter" been succesful in " liid- 
ing his light" under a box hive. 
• In those times, beekeepers had to kill their 
bees to get of them. (How diflferent from last 
winter.) Some persons are somewhat Rip Van 
Winkle in their ideas, and give their views 
accordingly. Our friend does not tell us how 
we should do to be prudent ; therefore, we must 
suppose that we must do directly opposite, from 
an imprudent one. To do this, every one must 
form himself into a secret society, and keep 
what little he knows locked up for safe keeping. 

Compare the results of such a course with the 
beekeeping of the present day, it needs no argu- 
ment to any one, who believes in progression, 
and those who do not, will go back where they 
need not fear "Competition." 

Mr. Editor, Your correspondent seems to 
blame those who let their "light shine;" sup- 
posing a part is gas light, yet it helps to find the 
path of truth. We should be as willing to learn 
others, as we are to learn of othere. 

Mr. Greene is afraid of overstocking the coun- 
try with "Beekeepers," the cause of which he 
gives by the many giving their experience, etc., 
causing "Multitudes to come over." In this 
he mistakes human nature. Let one beekeeper 
in each neighborhood be succesful, and yet be 
on the "sly," and he will make two converts 
where ho would make one, by trying to induce 
others to join in the business. 

He says, "Suppose fellow Beekeepers, that 
our numbers increased for the next ten or fifteen 
years, as they have for the last two years. 
"Where will be our market," yes, and suppo.se 
that a majority of them do all in their power to 
make converts by putting their "Exaggerated 
notes" into our journal, and pay their subscrip- 
tion too as they should. We think Mr. Editor, 



your acknowledment list would show a different 
footing. 

What if we should produce honey enough to 
rain the South and Indies, by superseding the 
sugar cane, what if France had to go back on 
her sugar beet, and sugar ihaple become a staple 
article of fire wood, would not the world be the 
better for,it^ should we not save something that 
is now wasted. 

We have no statistics at hand to show our 
increase for the past two years, but we will ven- 
ture to assert, that our numbers have not quad- 
rupled, nor even doubled, but we will suppose 
that we doubled every year, at the end of fifteen 
years, wo would not then overstock the market, 
but we believe that honey would be in better 
demand and at better prices then at present. 

To accomplish this, we will reduce the price 
at first, and enable it to be introduced into every 
household. It will then become a staple article. 
Cheese is not a necessary, but it has become a 
staple article, and its price has doubled in conse- 
quence. 

At present, there are but few who supply their 
table with honey every day, but those who do, 
will testify, that it is the chepest, and best 
sauce, that can be had for the money. On the 
other hand, those who have it now and then, 
find its taste so palatable, that they forget while 
eating, that it costs money, but are reminded 
of it alter finding how much they have eaten, 
and cannot afford it at such prices. 

But every one is not going to keep bees, be it 
ever so remunerative. Some are too careless to 
succeed, others too careful of their feelings to be 
imposed upon by the imposing things. Some 
do not know enough, others do not care to know, 
while othei*s know too much ; it is often the case 
when asked to subscribe for the journal, they 
will say, "I know more now then I practice," 
Ignorance and prejudice are the real Moth and 
Foulbrood of the apiary. 

Now as to overstocking the country with bees, 
we " can't" see it, for several reasons. First,^ if 
we gain for the next five years as we have for 
the past two years, we will have to figure thus : 
100—50 per cent , for winter killing x 5 per 
cent., for swarms -f- 15 years, and we can see 
where we will stand. 

Next if we overstock the market with honey, 
we cannot increase in swarms, then our comb 
must be built, and it all takes honey and vice 
versa. The demand will increase the supply of 
pasturage. Clover must take the place of thistles 
quack grass, etc., basswood groves will resusi- 
tate worn out lands, and help to keep our 
water wheels in motion, by an increase of mois- 
ture, the locust will help to build our fences. 
Fruit large and small might overstock the mar- 
ket, promote health, and beautify, and adorn 
our honey. With buckwheat we can subsoil, 
and with buckwheat cakes we can manage a lit- 
tle candid honey on a winter's morning. 

By using the extractor in the proper season, 
we can enable the bees to double the quantity 
gathered. 

In our own State, "Minnesota," where there 
is basswood, we are confident that a thousand 
colonies can be kept where only one is now kept. 
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Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Don't let us stop our journal, nor let our Bee 
Conyentious go by. But rather make two blades 
of grass grow, where only one grew before. 

Sbsbatb. 



The B. S. Hive, and more about wintering bees. 

Mr. Editob: My attention has just been 
called to the article on page 74 (Oct. No.) of 
the Journal, from the pen of ** Novice." Had 
a friend not written me in regard to it, I proba- 
bly would have remained in blissful ignorance 
of such an article or that certain part of it re- 
lating to the Bay State hive. 

It seems that a friend of Novice has one of 
the B. S. Hives in use that has not yieMed 
any income to its owner for two seasons, but he 
does say that this stock of bees in this hiye '' was 
one of more than average strength,'' a fact going 
to show that it was the owner and not the hive 
that was in the fault. Let this be as it may, 
are not there hundreds of all kind of hives in the 
same fix all over 4;he United States ? And the 
fact that this one hive gave no surplus or swaims 
proves nothing, and no fair minded beekeeper 
will consider it a test, and I am surprised that 
"Novice" should select one hive and with the 
intention of having the readers of the Journal 
understand that that one hive is a sample of 
what the B. S. Hives are doing throughout the 
country as a genei*al thing. 

Have those who have given their experience 
through the Journal of the B. S. Hive made 
wrong statements, and I think not, their word so 
far as known is as good as that of ** Novice's/* I 
have letters received from persons, this fall, 
using the B. 8 hive, who say that all the honey 
they have obtained was taken from the Bay 
State hive, and I ask those same persons to send 
the same statements to the Journal that they 
sent me— there are thousands of hives, and 
"Novice's" favorite among them, that gave no 
surplus this nor last seasion, and Novice knows' 
it as well as I do. 

Had Novice six or more of the B. S. hives in 
use, with eood stocks, all in good condition and 
four out of the lot failed to do anything, as did 
his friends, there might have been some reason 
for saying what Novice did on page 74. — The 
fact that "Novice" has none of them in use, 
and there is only one in his vicinity that he knows 
anything about, we hope, that his experience 
with that one miy turn out to be worth no 
more to the public than his method for feeding 
sugar svrup to Itees— I did not read that article, 
but I did read the one on page 91, (Oct Na) 
from the pen of one who "spent the greater 
part of his life in the confectionery business." 
However, Novice has a good way of getting over 
such mistakes, and I have no dou)>t he will get 
over this one all right. 

About the fi-ames being too lar^e in the B. S. 
hive, I will just remind the reader that those 
" large fVames " are smaller than those used by 
Novioe in his Langstroth hive, and will also say, 
that the frame I now use in the B. 8. Hive, 
are not so large or deep as those in the hive 



Novice speaks of. I have just the best frame 
for the honey extractor that can be got up. 

So long as "Novice " has the L. hive "on the 
brain " it can't be expected that he will speak 
well of any other kind, but the readers of the 
American Bee Journal know that there has been 
a great deal said iu?ainst his favorite hive — ^as 
well as much in its ravor — in fact most all prom- 
inent hives have had mora or less said in their 
fiivor as well as against them— When a bee- 
keeper has a hive that suits him he knows it, 
and he don't ask any one to tell him of it. 

But the idea that too much has been said in 
favor of the B. S. Hive because one and only one 
that Novice knows anything about has not done 
well, should not have much weight as it proves 
nothing. *. 

The American hive has very often got a "rap 
across the knuckels" from Novice, but those 
who have read the Journal for the past four 
years know well that there has been a great deal 
said in its favor.— I never had a good opinion of 
that hive, but I know from my correspondence, 
that there are thousands of them in use, and 
probably as many as of any patent hive invented. 
When we all think alike, then it will be easy 
enough to name the best hive, and not till then. 

More about Feeding and Wintering.* 

If those who fear that the sugar syrup feed to 
bees will crystallize, will add one pound of honey 
to ten pounds of syrup, they will have no trouble. 
I will guarantee but I never found any trouble 
when prepared by the directions I gave in the 
Ckst. No. of American Bee Journal. I have fed 
a number of stocks entirely „with sugar syinip— 
All hives that have straight combs should have 
winter passages made through them. I make 
them in this way. Bore an inch hole in the 
side of the hive, not quite half way down, then 
take a stick three-quarters of an inch square, long 
enough to go through all the combs, make one 
end sharp, and slowly work it through the 
combs to the opposite side of the hive, the bees 
will soon dean up the honey that runs, and 
leave a very clean roiind hole to pass through 
during the winter. This should be done on 
some warm day in October or November, when 
the bees can move out of the way of the stick. I 
have practiced this way for ten years and never 
have killed a queen or any bees in the opera- 
tion. I have used a honey board made of corn- 
cobs, but prefer one made of woollen cloth 
when they can be had,— make a frame similar 
to a window|Screen the size of the honey board 
and nail the cloth to it, then place it over the 
frames, — upward ventilations should be given, 
by making a few, (say 2 ) inch holes in the cap 
one front and one rear. 

I shall winter all my bees on their summer 
stands, and I shall protect them fh>m the cold 
north winds by a high board fence. 

1 am satisfied that bees winter better on tha 
summer stands when protected as above, than 
they will in cellars, sometimes they winter well 
in cellars but not well enough to pay for the 
trouble of putting them in and taking them oat» 
Mr. Eliphalet EsSnes of So. Framingham, Mass., 
put twenty stocks in the cellar nCna left twenty 
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on the summer stands, those in the cellar came 
out in the best of order, they could not have 
wintered better anywhere. I was at his place in 
the June after, when the bees were at work and 
I could not pick out those wintered in the cellar 
from those wintered out in the air, in fact they 
were ail good stocks, and Mr. £. was of the 
opinion that it did not pay to put them in the 
cellar. 

This rather conflicts with what has been said 
in the Journal, but the reader can take it for 
what it is worth. 

H. Allbt, 

Wenham, Mau., Oct., 1872. 



[?or th« Am«rieaii Bee Journal.] 

In the Apiary —July 4th. . 

Who that cares to read the " Journal " would 
not find more music in the murmer of a hundred 
hives, than in the discharge of fire ci*ackers.and 
small canon. My patriotism is not noisv, and 
a well conducted apiary aflfords the best illusti*a- 
tion of liberty without license that I know. 
Listen to these bees I For the last ten days, they 
have been holding high carnival among the lin- 
dens, and they sing out of pure joy at so much 
prosperity. 

Gk>lden belten Italians building straightxombs 
in Langstroth hives, and filling the most exact 
and artistic of section boxes with sheets of the 
whitest honey. That I should call working 
within constitutional limits. 

These hives, by the way, are in Lewiston, 111., 
and are the property of Mr. Kufus Porter — an 
attentive reader of the *• Bee Journal," as of all 
other journals upon the subject, and an indepen- 
dent thinker, who experiments and decides for 
himself. 

The two hundred. hives composing his apiary 
are about equally divided into two portions, five 
miles apart. Last year commencing with half 
this number, he realized seven thousand pounds 
of surplus honey— a fair result for a. very dry 
season. 

But these items are notes by the way only 
introducing the subject upon which I want a 
little light. Yesterday, I accompanied Mr. Por- 
ter in his walk among the bees storing up hints 
and suggestions for my own futnre use, as I 
watched the management of honey-boxes, liber- 
ation of queens, <&c. Among the hives examined, 
were several containing queens imported from 
Roveredo, Canton, Orison, ItMian Switzerland. 
Edward Uhl, director, through the agency of 
Geo. Neighbor & Sons, London — as per adver- 
tisement in various numbers of the .Journal for 
1871 . These queens were introduced in October, 
and gave satisfaction up to the present time, 
when bees, nearly black, are becoming quite 
numerous in their colonies. There are no one 
or two banded bees, but the stocks are made of 
distinctly marked Italians, with an intermixture 
of these black bees, some of them reveal uf>on 
close examination, bands of a dark copper shade. 
Now what does this cliange of color signify? 
Are the queens ^nt out by Edward Uhl of 



Roveredo, really pure Italians or have these 
queens never breathed Roveredo air? Will not 
Mr. Adam Orimm or some one else, who has 
experience upon this subject, oblige us with 
some information through the Journal. 

G. S. ROQERB, 

mmwoody la., July 13, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Varieties. 



Mr. Editor :— I presume that the numerous 
readers of your Journal think that all prominent 
bee men should find time to write at least once a 
month for the Journal. So I thought. But 
about all the leisure I could boast of the last 
three months is eight hours to sleep and rest my 
weary limbs, excepting, of course, the Sabbath, 
and I w^'t desecrate that day writing. 

I promised in the August number, page 89, to 
tell you whether the on^y queen I had tried to 
fertilize in confinement, having a defective wing, 
had met a drone. No, she did not. Her brood 
was drone brood. Wait tells us he does suc- 
ceed. We'll let him demonstrate it to us by 
taking up Friend Furman, who, without doubt, 
made the proposition in real earnest. I did not 
write that piece with a view to discourage any 
one No, I would say go on and try all you can, 
for bigger men than I say you will succeed, and 
I hope that you will ; but I will not risk thalife 
of another queen in the attempt until I see it 
proven a perfect success. 

Friend Birch, in present number, page 68, 
seems to differ with me on the above, but he does 
not, for I did not say the thiu|r was impossible, 
only in fertilization tents, wire cloth contriv- 
ances, &c., &c, 1 still repeat it. 

Friend Birch also wishes to know how U> in- 
crease thirty swarms to one hundred, and obtain 
so much honey, if the bees build their own comb. 
I can better answer this by referring him to re- 
ports in the past journals, how 1 increased thir- 
teen swarms in lb69, to fifty-two, and a part of 
this thirteen in box hives. 1 did not say 1 could 
do it without the use of empty comb, but I 
think I could in a first-i*ate season. I had very 
little old or empty comb this season, and I am 
very much surprised that I have done so well in 
such a poor season. But the truth is, unless 
bees can gather enough to winter on this fall 
from fall bloom, I will be compelled to feedback 
as much as I took away. 

I sold my strained honey at 20 cts., and if I 
have to feed, it will be a syrup of twelve pounds 
coffee (A) sugar to a gallon of water, with a 
little cream of tartar, and heated to a boil. This 
makes a better feed than honey. I have never 
had a dysentery stand fed this way. My thirteen 
stands were fed in this way in 1808, that sur- 
vived the winter wh^n all other bees around me 
died. Mr. Burbank, of Lexington, fed the same 
way at the same time, and so saved his bees. 
This feed is almost twice as cheap as honey, and 
I consider it better for wintering on. I agree 
with Novice that it is almost a perfect remedy 
against dysentery. 
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This time last season queens would hardly lay 
at all ; now I would be glad so stop their profuse 
laying. Every stand is amazingly full of young 
bees. Tlie smart weed is very thick in bloom, 
and bees hard at work. Weather excessively 
hot. R. M. Argo. 

Lowell, Ky., Sept. 10, 1872. 



[For the Amorlcan Bee Journal.] 

"Novice" and ''The New Idea.'' 

"Now Thomas," said the Sabbath school 
teacher to one of his scholars, ** you have just 
read that Noah had three sons — Shem, Ham and 
Japheth ;■ now tell me who was the father of 
Shem, Ham and Japheth?" • 

Tom scratched his head, and after studying 
the question, only answered, **Sir?" 

** Why, Thomas ! don't you know ^ho was 
the father of Shem, Ham and Japheth, after 
what you have read?" 

"No, sir— I think not." 

"You certainly do know, Thomas, if you 
would only think. You know Mr. Jones, who 
lives over the street, has three sons — James, 
William and Henry Jones. Now, who is the 
father of James, William, and Henry Jones ?" 

"Mr. Jones," exclaimed Tom; "I guess I 
know that.'* 

" Certainly, Thomas ; that's right. Now this 
is exactly the same thing. You see, as you have 
been reading, that Noah had three sons — Shem, 
Ham and Japheth. Now you can tell me who 
was the father of Shem, Ham and Japheth?" 

"0, certainly I" exclaimed Tom, eagerly. 
"CeiiJainly, I know now ; why, Mr. Jones." 

Mr. Editor, don't this sound very much like 
the catechism that friend Gallup has been trying 
to put my particular friend ** Novice" through? 
Says Novice, " Now, Mr. Gallup, are you sure 
there U anything you have been trying to get 
into our head after all?" Further on, he says, 
" In his last article we do gather this « « * « « 
that the queen prefers to keep her brood at the 
bottom of the comb in mid-summer." In othef 
words, he knowir now that Mr. Jones is the 
father of Noah's sons. 

I did not start to argue the matter with 
** Novice," and I will only say that I think the 
difficulty with him is, that he has become so 
wedded to his two-story hobby, that he cannot 
see anything else. He cannot test the theory 
with that ; and the very management he says he 
gave the Quinby hive (which does not embrace 
the New Idea), shows that he does not catch the 
idt-a. On page 11, Progresms Bee OuUure^ I sa^ : 

" In a hive only ten inches deep, the queen is 
'necessarily confined to her first brood nest ; for 
as soon as it is fully occupied and once filled, the 
comb all around it is ^lled with honey and bee 
bread ; and if honey is very abundant in the 
flowers, they will soon begin to encroach on the 
brood-cells, filling them with honey, and to that 
extent extracting the queens brooding room. 

" This is easily remedied, by at least once in 
every three weeks inserting in the centre of the 
brood-nest at least three empty sections ^or 



frames) to be filled vrith new comb ; to make 
room for which the brood-chamber should be 
separated in the middle, and pushed apart so as 
to admit them. The bees will rapidly fill them 
with comb, and the queen will occupy it with 
eggs. It is better to insert one section each week, 
than to put in all at once ; but, when time is 
important, they can all be given at once, each 
time the brood-nest is filled." 

"Novice" seems not to have so managed his 
Quinby hive ; for, if I understand him, he just 
let the bees alone after they were put in it. He 
neither took my advice, nor followed Gallup's 
directions, "To move the brood apart and insert 
one empty comb right in the centre, and keep 
doing so at regular intervals, as required, «fec.," 
so as. to give the queen plenty of room all the 
time. * 

Now it rfeems to me, that if " Novice" had 
read this, he "certainly" could have told who 
was the father of Shem, Ham and Japheth. 

I have no taste for personal controversy, such 
as is too frequently indulged in by your corres- 
pondents, nor have I any faith in my own or 
anybody's infallibility. I was taught, when a 
boy, to try and be charitable, particularly in 
matters of opinion and judgment, and have 
always tried to act up to the maxim, " If you 
cannot believe yourself wrong, at least believe 
everybody else equally sincere, and as likely to 
be right as yourself." And if "Novice" really 
thinks tiiat Jones is the father of Shem, Ham 
and Japheth, he has my hearty permission to 
do so. 

I would not write this now, had my name been 
left out by "Novice," or if he had used less 
harsh lan.:^age, in what he says of Progremv6 
Bee Culture; or if, in quoting from it, he had 
not attributed to me what I did not say : as, for 
instance, he says " Mr. Adair claims, by the 
same New Idea, a colony can bo made to gather 
as much honey and build the comb for it, as they 
would with empty combs constantly furnished 
them." 

Mr. Adair did not say so. The book in name, 
as well as substance, is based on the fact that 
we are progressing, not that we are perfect, in 
bee-culture. On the very first page I say : "The 
revolution that Dzierzon initiated when he con- 
structed the movable bars, is still going on, and 
will only be complete when every healthy colony 
of bees is made^to produce the maximum yield, 
&c. ;" and further on, in answering the question, 
"How is it to be accomplished?" I answer in 
general tenns by saying, " By a thorough under- 
standing of the laws governing the actions of 
the honey-bee, and the adoption of such intelli- 
gent management as shall take advantage of 
those laws, &c." 

The part he attempted to quote, I will copy^n 
full from page 5 : 

" A perfectly balanced normal colony of bees 
consists only of a queen and workers ; and m 
long as thai balance is maintainedy there is no 
necessity for any other members being added. 
Another fact of grefat importance is, that so long 
as the balance is perfect, no drone comb will be 
constructed by the bees, nor will any queen-oells 
be commenced. And we venture to assert 
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another fact, thai in such a colony the bees can 
generate wax and constrnct comb as rapidly as 
IS needed for the brooding of the queen and the 
storing of honey. With our present knowledge 
of the habits and instincts of the bees, we admit 
that such perfection is seldom reached in the man- 
agement of bees; but we are sanguine in the 
belief thai it can he attained. To do so, toill require 
that we sJtould be thoroughly, intimately and cor- 
rectly informed of t7te natural laws governing all 
tlie operations of the hive, and of the offices per- 
formed by all its inmates,** 

Is "Novice" so thoroughly versed in bee- 
culture, so perfect in his management, as to be 
able to say that this is ** error,** or is such **a 
strong, positive, or harsh statement," that he, 
or others, can see the "fallacy of it at once?" 
Does he think he or any one has attained per- 
fection ? It would seem that he thinks so, or 
he would not make such a statement as the 
following: — **Gur soundest thinkers have no 
time to theorize and argue the matter." 

Is that so? Have not all the advancements 
that have been made in bee culture, as well as in 
the sciences generally, been made by men who 
took the time to " theorize and argue ?" Did not 
Dzierzon both theorize and argue the matter 
when he framed his "Theory." that is the basis 
of "Novice's" success? Did not Huber and 
Langstroth use their powerful brains in ** tlieo- 
rizinf* ami arguing the matter, or did they in- 
stinctively stumble on their great discoveries ? 
Did Houska set the centrifugal force to expelling 
the honey from the comb without theorizing and 
arguing ? 

Why, Mr. Editor, our "soundest thinkers" 
are those who look for progress in everything. 
A man who sets himself up as "Sir Oracle," 
and says, "you can go no further," is, in my 
opinion, no "sound thinker." Nothing is per- 
fect yet. The medical man who should content 
himself with what ho learned from books ten 
yeai-s ago, would soon be without intelligent 
patients; and such a lawyer would have few 
clients. Chemistry, astronomy, meteor(»logy, 
and all the physical sciences are continually un- 
fokling new facts ; and bee-culture, which has 
but lately made any advances at all, has not near 
attained its perfection. 

** Novice" is the last man I should have sus- 
pected of such sentiments, and I cannot believe 
now that he is such an old fogy. The truth is, 
that Gallup had him a little worried, and he forgot 
himself. If he could only get that two-story 
concern out of his head, there would be plenty 
of room for the "New Idea." 
• Since writing the foregoing, I have received 
your September number, and must thank '* Nov- 
ice" for what he says so kindly of me; but 
think it unkind in him to say of Progressif>6 Bee 
Culture that " It is so much an advertisement of 
a patent hive, that it seems it should be fur- 
Dished gratuitously, as should all books, in our 
opinion, that ai*e written in the interest of any 
patented articles." In answer to this, I wish to 
say that the book is not, strictly speaking, writ- 
ten as an advertisement of my patented hive, as 
the theory advanced therein is a general one, 
and, as stated in it, can be applied to the Lang- 



stroth, or similar hives. In fact, Mr. Gallup had 
arrived at similar results and conclusions by 
using a different hive. For further answer, 1 
would ask him whether he knows of a book on 
bfee-culture that does not advocate the use of 
some particular " patent hive," from Langstroth 
to the smallest pamphlet that has been pub- 
lished, unless it be Mr. Quinby'iS, which, while 
disclaiming any patent, is, when judged by 
"Novice's" rule, "an advertisement" for the 
Quinby non-patented hive, which he mannfac- 
tures and sells. Mr. Langstroth's book, which 
"Novice" assists so much in sellinir, is, from 
beginning to end, in that sense nothing but a 
big advertisement, for pages of it are devoted to 
showing its superiority, and thirty cuts (more 
than one-third of all the book contains), are in 
illustration of his hive ; and, to come nearer 
home, let " Novice" read his own articles in your 
Journal, and he will see that nearly every one of 
them is an advertisement of a hive» on the 
frames of which, he has lately taken out a 
patent for an improvement ; if it is not, it is a 
puff of that "tea kettle feeder" of his which he 
proposes to sell for $1 ; or is to tell about that 
"quilt" he has invented, which he will probably 
patent, and advertise in the next number of the 
Journal. 

While this is a "positive," I hope* "Novice" 
will not consider that I intend it for a "harsh 
statement ;" for the hive is so intimately con- 
nected with the management of bees, that it 
would be almost impossible to treat on many 
points connected with it^ without showing a 
preference for some form of hive. 

D. L. Adatb. 

HawesvUlCy Ky, 



[For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

How to have Straight Oombs. 

In the Octobef No. of the Journal "B" in- 
quires how he can " have combs built straight, 
so that the frames can be readily removed from 
the hive." I will state how I accomplished that 
result, and if "B." will follow the same plan, he 
will have no more trouble with crooked combs. 
With a rip-saw I cut thin strips from common 
pine laths, such as the plasterers use. 1 lay 
these down on a work bench, and holding them, 
with one hand dress them smoothe with a 
smoothing plane. I now have strips about | of 
an inch wide by ^ of an inch thick. I cut them 
the proper length for comb guides, pierce them 
with a small brad awl, and, using j inch brads, 
fasten them to the under side of the top bars of 
the frame. Of course one edge is down ; and 
the bees must be very perverse, and very perse- 
vering in their perversity, if they deviate from 
the guides. By using the same kind of guide 
on the side bars of the frame, assurance will be 
made doubly sure. With this comb guide, it is 
not necessary to elevate the rear of the hive. 
Until the past season, I used the triangular 
comb guide, but it did not work satisfactorily. 
The bees would leave the edges, and run the 
centre of the combs, in some cases, along oae 
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side ; but since I adopted the above described 
device, I have not had one crooked comb built. 
It has the merit of being easily made and put 
on, and the gi-eater merit of being invariably 
successful. 

Generally, I do not put guides on the side 
bars, as the bees are not apt to build combs 
crooked, if they get started straight ; but the 
guides on the sides of the frame aid in holding 
the combs in their places while they are being 
handled, as the bees build over the ^ide, 
so that it fits into the comb as a tongue into a 
groove. Guides on the side bars should not be 
quite as wide as on the top bars. 

M. Malih. 

IfeiD OoiUSf Henry Oo.^ Indiana. 



Letter from EansaF. 



Editor Journal :— We have seen nothing in 
the Journal from Kansas for a long time. It is 
probably unfortunate for the bee interests of our 
State that we have no Novice or Oallup to keep 
the be«-keeping fraternity infoimed that thefe is 
such a place. 

In attending several fairs this fall, we had op- 
portuni^ to gather some information in the bee 
Une. We found that, excepting a few localities, 
this has been a very poor honey season, although 
bees have generally enough to winter on. In 
some localities a surplus was reported. We 
found quite an interest being awakened in bee- 
keeping. Even more than we.ex(>ected. Mrs. 
Tupper's example will be followed by a good 
many women of Kansas. We saw several at our 
State Fair that said they cared nothing for a bee 
sting. When you meet such a person, whether 
male or female, if they will put their attention 
to the business, they will succeed. But where 
you meet a person that lives in mortal dread of 
a bee sting, it will do to advice them to try some 
other occupation. 

At our late State Fair we had a separate class 
for things in the bee business. This wa9 secured 
by a committee appointed by the Douglas County 
Beekeeper's Association. 

This brought out quite a display in the bee- 
keeper's line. Many were astonished at seeing 
80 much honey, and wanted to know if it was 
all made in Kansas. But the wonder of all was 
the honey extractor. The crowd was not able 
to determine whether it was a chum or washing 
machine, tind as it is allowable for to mention 
in the Journal meritorious articles, we would 
Bay right here that we had on exhibition a honey 
extractor of our own make that is far ahead of 
anything that we have seen or heard of in that 
line. As a matter of economy, we thought it 
best to send in this notice ourself, rather than 
to give some one an extractor to make it for us. 
The superiority of our machine is that it will 
sell readily for chum, bee-hive, washing machine, 
and machine for taking hairs out of butter. 
When it has proved to work well for all those 
purposes, we intend to get it patented, we will 
have the hole that the honey runs out patented, 
and if that has already been patented, we will 



have a combination of two holes, and possibly 
three. Now there need no one send a dollar for 
a description, as we cannot spend our time in 
writing descriptions. But when we get a patent, 
then we will have valuable territory for ecie. But 
to tell the whole story, our wonderful machine 
did not take the premium. The reason was that 
we did not have the selecting of the awarding 
committee. That makes a '* right smart" differ- 
ence you know. We afterwards exhibited our 
extractor at a prominent fair in Missouri. Here 
the officers promised us practical bee men fur 
committee. And here, what do you think, after 
examining three extractors and a two-story 
Twining bee-hive (which had by some mistake 
been entered as an extractor), the blue libbon 
was tied to the hive as the best extractor. Here 
again, you see that it is all in the make of the 
committee. Poor Twining never dreamed of his 
hive being the best honey extractor, and labored 
while he lived to make people believe it the best 
moth trap in existence. But as he has now gone 
to his **long home," I would be out of place to 
mention his faults. 

We now come to the last patent on bee-hives, 
a Kansas inventor has the honor. F. Grabbee, 
of North Topeka, has secured letters patent on 
what he calls *'the Kansas bee-hive." Now, as 
thfs inventor intends to push things, it might be 
well to let the beekeepers of the country know 
something about this new candidate "for public 
favor. As for ouselC we do not regard the patent 
as much of a *< Grab." This Kansas hive is on 
the style of the Tliomas hive, set up on the cor- 
ner. It is a four side opener, this will certainly . 
meet the requirements of the most fastidious 
side-opener advocate. The patentee thinks it a 
**big thing." The hive can be opened as easy 
as tlie peel oan'be taken off an orange, one quar- 
ter section at a time. But the patented feature 
is the most curious. He flrat applied for a three 
side opener, but was refused because it infringed 
on other patents. Then he makes application 
for a four side opener and obtained a patent, so 
it turns out that he has a patent on what he 
considered himself an unnecessary addition. 
The question is now who wants the quadmple 
side-opener patent? Only five dollars for farm- 
right, don't all speak at once ; be sure and have 
the four sides to open, or you will not get the 
worth of your money. Now, Mr. Editor and 
beekeepers, we have not been bribed to give this 
notice of the Kansas hive. 

At our State Fair there was one D. R. Keid, 
one of those wiseacres in the mysteries of bees, 
that seems to have inherited the wonderful six 
secrets of the lamented Twining. He seems to 
have made a great improvement on the Twining 
hive, and datS>ed it with a new name, ** Common 
Sense Hive." We saw a notice in the Journal 
that this same man was at the Iowa State Fair 
last year. We were glad to see there was not 
as many fools to be caught as formerly. Thw 
man Reid is not very dangerous, his shallow pre- 
tensions show at once that he knows nothing 
practically of bee-culture, and although he man- 
ages to carry a few bees in his hat, he stands 
trembling in his boots lest the bees make a raid 
on his physiognoD^y. 
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Kansas State Beekeepers Association held a 
sjeiial meeting during our State Fair. At tliis 
meeting there was a committee of three ap- 
pointed to confer with the State Board of Agri- 
cultui'e with a view of securing larger premiums 
aiid more space for exhihition at the next fair. 
There was also a resolution passed instructing 
our Congressmen to oppose, if necessary, any 
further extension of the Laugstroth patent. The 
reason for this action was that Mr. L. had en- 
j(>yed his patent for the full limit of the law, 
and that the best territory for his patent was 
1 ow owned by other parties, it would be giving 
1 hem a privilege and a right for which they had 
I ever paid, and~thereby work an injustice to the 
teekeepers of the country.* 

Noah Cambbon. 

LawreTice^ Kan,, October 28, 1873. 



* The Beekeepers Association of Kansas labor 
under a mistake as to the property of Mr. Lang- 
fttroth's patent, In case he shonld apply to Congress 
for an extension, and the same should be granted to 
him, that extension will return to his hands the entire 
patent, and, of course, all the territory.—En. 



ITovice. 



Dbab Bbb JotmKAL :— The question has been 
asked why we in September number made such 
an attack on Mr. Alley and the Bay State hive, 
without provocation. 

We should be very sorry, indeed, to have it 
appear that we ever in these pages attacked any 
hive, or any person, because they had displeased 
us ; on the contrary, wc have tried to keep stead- 
ily before us the good of the people in regard to 
improved bee-culture, and what we have said of 
"Bay State hive," "Eureka hive," "Thomas 
hive," "American hive," and even the "Quinby 
hive," and in short all hives that are prominently 
before the public (we beg pardon, we had 
almost forgotten friends Gallup and Adair in our 
enumeration), was not that we wished to injure 
their owners, but that we wished to add our 
mite of experience to the general fund, whether 
it fiivors any particular individual or not. We 
have had many letters making inquiries in re- 
gard to the Bay State hive, as, in fact, we have 
relating to most of the others mentioned above, 
and to save writing to so many, we give our 
views in the journal. Those of our readers who 
mav care to, we ask to see pages 253 and 258, 
Vol. YL, of tliis Journal, and others, that leaves 
the impression very strong that the hive always 
gives a good quantity of Burplu|^K>ney. 

Kow such is far from the casd in onr locality ; 
for seasons in which bees work in boxes are the 
exceptions, and " poor seasons and no profits tiie 
rule." 

In our opinion, every colony should yield at 
least fifty pounds surplus the toorH wuoUy and 
this can only be done with the extractor. 

As to whether the Alley hive is adapted to the 
use. of the extractor, we will leave the question to 
be answered by those using them. Most bee- 



keepers can judge from an inspection of the 
frame on page 252, as above. 

Were box honey our sole reliance, we really 
fear that the masses would abandon the pursuit 
in disgust, as they did ten years ago, and seem 
to have a strong disposition to do now. See last 
two or three numbers of Journal. Owe usfaeti 
from experience, however stubborn they may be. 

To conclude, whenever the large. liberty our 
editor so generously allows, is made use of to 
extol patent hives, and to lead "unsuspecting 
novkes^* to infer that their piles of honey boxes 
are always filled, and that the bright results 
narrated by them or tTieir friends are the rule 
and not exceptions, why shall not we give the 
other side of the picture, and tell how we have 
paid large prices for such hives, and watched in 
vain for a hundred pounds or more of box 
honey? 

Dm any one ever hear of these " inclivi'dual and 
township rights men " telling you that very often 
the bees would refuse to work in the " cunning " 
boxes in spite of guide combs, etc. ? 

If it were worth while, we think, a report of 
failures could be called forth from the silent and 
suffering masses, that would show far differently 
from the testimonials we have presented us. 

If any of "our wares," no matter where 
recommended, fail to answer the purpose, give 
us the results by all means. Let each and every 
one do all in his power to enable us to see each 
article recommended in bee-culture on all sides, 
weak points and all, so that we may avoid dis- 
appointment. 

How many of us are there who have not paid 
out more cash in the pursuit of bee- culture than 
has ever been received ? 

So many that we fear this state of things can- 
not last long unless there be a change, and so 
we come bac£ to our subject that we had inten- 
ded to write On, viz. : 

How to start an apiary and manage it with the 
smallest amount of capital, (Juird cam) employed, 
and yet to have it yield a sure, permanent profit 
{hard cash again) all kinds of seasons, and with 
the least amount of labor of brain and muscles 
(which should MQouut to the same thing cash, or 
its equivalent). 

With the above heading steadily in view, we 
propose to wi'ite for the coming year of 1873, 
never deviating, unless it be for 9ie general good 
of fellow beekeepers ; and in all cases it is our 
express wish that the editor correct us whenever 
he may think us at fault. 

Our wholesale feeding was a success thus far. 
We arranged a waxed barrel of syrup, with a 
broad, flat tin tube attached to the bung, then 
the banel was inverted at such a height as to 
allow the tube to pass in at the back of a two- 
story hive (of full blood Italians,) just between 
the upper and lower f^mes. 

The lower «ide of this tube was made of per- 
forated tin, and so we had a " ban-el-teakettle 
feeder;" and the Italians did put the whole 
barrel of syrup in combs. 

Th^y also built some beautiful white oomb and 
filled it with syrup ; but it was syrup still and 
not honey, of course. 

Wo think they were nearly two weeks in using 
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it all, raised lots of brood, and a host of drones, 
which we have now (November 1st) in a queen- 
less colony, with a young unfertile queen ten 
days old. 

We will report next month if she becomes 
fertile. 

If the experiment is worth anything to queen 
raisers, they are welcome to it. An empty story 
waxed with float, was kept underneath the two 
story with combs, in case of accident. 

The only objection that we found, was the 
slight one of robbers, for not even an Italian 
stock seemed very prompt to repel them, when 
their supply inside seemed so exhaustless. 

Of course combs were removed as soon as 
filled. We are now preparing to put our bees 
into winter quarters, and would like to ask some 
of the writers who seem to still keep hazarding 
conjectures of such length as to what m^y be 
the probable cause of bee dysentery, whether 
they ever knew of dysentery when bees were 
wintered on sugar syrup. 

By consulting the back numbers*of this Journal, 
a large number of cases can be found bearing 
directly on the point. 

Once more we insist, "bees wintered on their 
natural stores sometimes have dysentery.*' 

" Bees wintered on pore sugar syi-up never 

DO.'' 

And dear readers when your bees the coming 
winter begin to show traces of the disease, 
remove them to a warm room, take away their 
combs entirely, give them clean dry ones, and 
feed sugar syrup, and they will speedily be well 
"says" Novice. 

p. 8.— The Murphy improved extractor adver- 
tised in this Journal has a stationary can, and 
deserves the oredit of being so far a step in the 
right direction. 

p. 8. No. 2. — We would add that in all our 
various experiments in feeding, we have never 
been able to get the bees to take food with that 
avidity that they do in the open air. 

The ** teakettle" comes nearest it, and Ital- 
ians far outstrip the natives, but after storing 
twenty-five or fifty i)Ounds, if a new set of combs 
be given them, they are much slower in filling 
them, and seem to prefer a tuni in the open air 
to indoors work. 

Full blood Italians in warm weather, will 
frequently take down twenty-five or thirty 
pounds in half a day, but hybiids and natives 
sometimes require a day or more. 

To sum up, we now regard teakettle feeding 
as the quickest and most economical plan of 
any yet devised. 



[For the American Bee Joariutl.] 

Bees at Kleinburg. 



Mr. Editor :— The honey season for '72 is done 
some time since, and proved a very poor one for 
the bees that come through the winter. I lost all 
that I left on the summer stands, and every one 
well boxed up, but the cause of my loss being 
that they were, the most of the number, too 
weak. I didn't examine very closely, only went 



by the weight, principally ; that, I never do again ; 
in future, I will not winter any more outside, 
without I know that they are very strong. Six 
very weak ones, not one-quarter of a stock, I 
took into the cellar ; the best out of the six, 
upon which I counted to come through the win- 
ter, if any would, died, and I believe now that 
it was the cause of the honey they wintered on, 
gathered 13 pounds the first week in September, 
whether from honey dew, or not, I cannot say, 
but had all well sealed over. I removed them 
to the cellar the 10th of November, before we had 
any hard freezing weather, and were all nice and 
dry, when in December, I went looking over them, 
I found them all apparently doing well but this 
one, which in the short space of a month had al- 
ready about a quart of dead bees, but not a parti- 
cle of sign of dysentery, no bad smell about 
them ; I had them ventilated the same as the 
others, no dampness about whatever ; they kept 
dwindling away in that proportion till February, 
when only about a pint of them were alive : 
then they began to be noisy and showed signs oi 
dysentery, and in two days every one of the 
bees of this stock were gone the way of all 
beeing. Now, you, or sonae others will say, they 
must have been all old bees. Not at all ; for I 
formed it the 5th of August, being a veiy strong 
stock, having brood to the fullest extent, and 
moved it to a new stand and gave them a young 
fertile queen, and kept them breeding till late 
in September. The other five were made tJie 
same way, only I took four frames of brood and 
bees adhering to it, and gave them a fertile 
young queen, and two out of the Ave were, 
m<ade by simply dividing combs and bees of a 
not very strong stock, and the last uam^ two 
came out the best, and proved my best all sum- 
mer, and when putting them in the cellar, I 
didn't think they would live tlirough half the 
winter, and so spring found me with five stocks 
that would scarcely have made a decent one, and 
they only began to breed the first week in ApriL 
The cause of this late commencement of brood- 
ing, I believe was in having ventilate too 
fi-eely ; I had the whole front entrance open one 
inch high, twelve long, two one inch holes bored in 
the rear, and honey board half inch raised. The 
winter before last I had one stock formed in the 
same way, and no stronger than the weakest of 
any of these six, but the ventilation (the tem- 
perature in my cellar ranged all winter from 41 
to 44) on the top being only ^ of an inch raised 
instead of jt inch, and they came not only 
through with as many bees as I put away, but 
double as strong. The fii-st week in March, '71, 
they had their first fiight, and I found them 
having three cards of brood ; with this one I 
made my exptwiment, and found to work so well, 
lience, I concluded to make my increase in that 
way last year, and I have done so this year 
again, but this year I have them all strong ; yet, 
not so strong that I would venture on their sum- 
mer stands, but for the place (cellar) I mean to 
keep them, and the advantage in making stocks 
this way, is that I can keep my stocks strong 
through the honey season, and when the best is 
over, divide them, but I will not advise doing in 
that way and time dividing, unless one can pro- 
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vide a frost proof reservoir. I have this year 
found it to be a very poor season for boney in 
the early part ; my bees have just gathered 
enough to keep up breeding, there being no 
white clover, and the bees had to wait till bass- 
wood, that scarcely ever failing resource, came 
in, which began about the 11th of July, when I 
began to have pleasure, to not see 1872, upon 
which I calculated to make , well, ex- 
cuse me, I will not say if how much, but just 
having resolved to be satisfied with any or noth- 
ing, I could scarcely arouse myself quick enough 
to the apprehension of a stream (not the Mexi- 
can gulf), but a stream of honey; for such a 
bustle, the bees forgetting all about to be civilly 
going and coming, as I was seeing them all sum- 
mer long, but not so now, for those coming out, 
appear so light that you would scarcely have 
time to notice it at all, and those going in, and 
that speedy too, I can assure you, but they being 
twice the size. Seeing that there is some such 
difference, going in large and coming out small, 
there must assuredly something have been left 
in their domicile, and I was not disappointed 
about it neither, for every three days my slinger 
had to do business ; but from beginning to end, 
say from the 11th to the 21st, with fine clear 
weather, this great flow lasted, and the result 
per stock is, as near as I can make it, of 90 
pounds from some, and 120 each, from one black 
and one Italian, the last two named being by 
far the strongest — making the total, 500 pounds 
of excellent honey, besides, increased my stocks 
to thirteen. Now, this may be a comparatively 
small affair, but I am well satisfied, for I think 
I have made far more than I expected, notwith- 
standing the great things we will have this year, 
so we dreamed last year ; but, now, instead of 
waxing hot for next year, if Providence should 
spare our life and the bees, I am only thinking 
that there will be no honey at all. This year I 
have been able to demonstrate to my neighbors 
(old fogy beekeepers) that bee on the brain is 
not such conceited humbug after all, for I don*t 
know of scarcely one that has got any honey or 
swarms, and some of those sturdy fellows, that 
have been playing tit for tat with me in the past. 
But my success so far this year, as well as last 
year, is making them look terribly down in the 
mouth ; remember, it is only four years, since I 
began learning about bees, and like the msjontj 
that engages in it, will have nothing but bad 
luck, and but for want of i)er8everance, a great 
many more would eventually succeed well. 

Now, Mr. Editor, when I commenced this let- 
ter, I did not expect to have written half of 
what I have done, and I am now getting like as 
if I wanted to have a long say, but will try, 
with your kind permission, not to say much. As 
regards hives, double hives, &c., 1 have tried 
many ways and many plans, all of which, I do 
not wish to burden you with of saying anything 
about, except of a few devices. My standard 
hives now are, and I hope I shall have no need 
. of adopting any other shape, to gain success. 
My hives are inside, 17J inches long, 12 inches 
wide, and 12J inches high ; my frames, there- 
fore, are 16^ inches long, 11^ inches high, loose 
bottom and top, bottom fastened with hooks, 



one on each side, so that I can put one on top 
of the other, for second story ; this second story 
business I have tried till I got enough of it, and 
the bees too, I believe ; it is, therrfore, on the 
wall. I had them side opening, and fixed so for 
the purpose, and only for that purpose, to join 
two together and have a double hive ; this is the 
way I mana^d a year ago, but there comes up 
a seemingly interesting controversy between two 
of the "great lights." Novice, No. 1. I will 
not accord him being No. 2 — and Gallup No. 1, 
ditto. The former I have always looked upon 
as good and candid authority, and acknowledge 
my many thanks to him for what I have learned 
by his writing, and such confidence I placed in 
his advocation on the double story system that I 
thought I could see a great desideratum in it ; 
and, forthwith, without making first a single 
trial, J converted all my side-openers into per- 
manent sides, and having loose bottoms instead 
of fixed ones ; so far as it being a single hive, I 
will certainly not regret the trouble and extra 
expense in having made the alteration ; but, oh I 
such perplexity and trouble I have had when all 
in order ; I really want no more such experience 
on that head. About the 10th of June, when 
with us there is usually the white clover abun- 
dantly, and generally, honoy in abundance. I 
raised on some stocks, one, two, and three 
cards of unsealed brood, from the lower story 
to the upper, leaving the queen below ; the tops 
of frames from the lower story are three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the bottom of the upper 
story frames, no honey board between. Now for 
the result. In the upper story, I placed four 
drone combs and four worker combs, putting 
worker in the centre ; when, on examining, aP 
ter existing in that way eight or ten days, I 
found three of the five queens breeding in the 
top story ; in one hive I placed the combs pro- 
miscuously, and in that the queen filled the 
combs with eggs right along ; this sort of busi- 
ness I did not fancy, so I thought as she had 
now spent over a week up stairs, and am sure 
she did not go up and again down, until I put 
her down, and expected she would find empty 
cells enough now to ke^ her busy below, but 
the next day I found her back again ; well, I 
thought, but now, this can't work. I lifted off 
the upper story and examined the lower, and 
found nearly all the cells in the brooding space 
with bee bread, and more or less honey ; there 
was really no room for her to deposit her eggs. 
Now, I think this proves that the queen prerer- 
ing to raise brood near the bottom , cannot be 
the case, for three out of the five insisted upon 
being in the upper story ; so I went and re- 
versSi it, put the upper story below and the 
under one above, with the exception of the drone 
comb, which I kept above ; in a few days one 
of three made her way again above. At this 
time I began to see that I should be subject to 
an endless lot of trouble, never knowing the 
condition of the hive after a few days, for to try 
to control a stock of bees, to keep them in the 
order I expected by this method ; for I thought 
that it was no great trouble to lift one, two, or 
three cards of brood from below to the upper 
story, and those empty, or nearly so, from 
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above to below, but there are some that object 
to haying the queen breeding in the upper story. 
But our friend Novice, No. 1, says; "and if 
the queen goes into the upper story, all the bet- 
ter." Well, I thought so too, but I expected 
that she would probably only occupy the central 
combs, leaving about two combs on the outside, 
above and below, or nearly so, making eight 
combs to occupy with brood, and the other 
eight for bees to store honey ; but not so, all the 
combs, sixteen in number, in two of the five 
hives, the queen traversed, and used them for 
breeding. I suppose you think that I had some 
such queens that Mr. Furman understood Gal 
lup to have ; but no, for the brood, if condensed, 
would all go on seven combs. Now, in adopting 
this plan of the double story, I expected to 
avoid taking such combs as contained brood, for 
I am certain that taking combs, with brood all 
nicely sealed over, is more dangerous to the 
brood, when slinging out the honey, than when 
in its larvae state ; for I found, when in its last 
named state, it effects it only when either moved 
from its food bed, or thrown out altogether, 
which may easily be avoided by slow turning ; 
but this is, in my opinion, such slow-poke work, 
that it is, at best, more unnecessary trouble than 
it is worth, and this year I liad enough of that, 
taking up a comb heavy with honey, and per- 
haps no brood in it, the next one also heavy, 
but unless you examine close, you will overlook 
a patch, perhaps four inches square, or less, with 
larvaa in it ; now, you will have to turn slow of 
course, and make it slow from beginning to end, 
and to say nothincr of lifting off an upper story 
every time is, well, I am so sick of it, and more 
so, when thinking of having some fifty to do 
that way, as I am hoping to succeed in seeing 
that number yet in my yard some day ; but I 
really should be contentect with having no more 
than I possessed during the present honey har- 
vest, for they took up all my patience I had to 
spare. What, then, with fifty? 

But, now, just you listen a little to my no less 
good friend than friend Novice, I mean friend 
Gallup. I think his pet arrangement of spread- 
ing out the combs horizontally, has just relieved 
me of all that trouble again, I say again, be- 
cause I managed five stocks in that way in 1871, 
therefore, I had my hives side-openers, to make 
two single hives answer for a double one, on the 
horizontal principle, and it worked vecy well ; 
but one is, as it were, never satisfied till he 
jumps from the fi*yingpan into the fire and, ines 
vena. Though I am none the worse for that, it 
only proved something to me, that when theoris- 
ing about it, it was perfectlv satisfactory, but 
when practicing it, the thing didn't result within 
expectation at all ; and many more, I am sure, 
will adhere to the horizontal plan, nfter ti7ing 
both ways ; let the frame be what shape it will, 
it won't make a straw's difference. Now, by 
having the combs spread out, it is so easy to 
manage. You only take off the cover, and you 
have all your frames in sight ; I have the con- 
tents of a sinjg^le hive, movc^ into a hive of dou- 
ble the capacity of a single one, and placed in 
the centre, and place four empty combs on each 
side of the main stock, but without division 



boards ; there is no ne^ for any, except yoa 
wish to contract the space of the hive for certain 
purposes, but not for gathering honey ; and if 
the honey is coming in pretty fast, in order to 
keep the bees from getting the swarming fever, 
spread the combs of the main brood chamber, 
except the three centre ones, and alternate 
brood comb, then an empty one ; and every 
other slinging, empty the honey f^om the brood 
combs that is not sealed, but do not break any 
sealing, unless it takes in too much of the 
breeding space. I always calculare likving some 
25 or 80 pounds of sealed honey, as such honey 
is undoubtedly the very" best for the bees to 
winter on, and you are always safe, if the honey 
should, through some cause or other, suddenly 
fail; and I have not been troubled yet with 
swarming, not even a queen cell started ; that 
it checks swarming, if managed in that way ; I 
do not think there is any better method ; and as 
for storing the honey even, well the bees, of 
course, fill up the combs nearest the brood, and so 
work outward, and when honey comes in at the 
rate of 12 or 15 pounds per day. I always found 
the combs on the outside filled up as any of the 
others, and get every ounce as much honey, as 
with the top story way ; it should be slung every 
three or four days. I have said above, that I 
was not in favor of taking honey from a comb 
that has its brood sealed over, and the fact is, 
that I lost any amount of bees in '71. When 
opening the hive in July, the fourth day after 
slinging the honey from it, for the purjKise of 
going through the process again, I found patches 
on different combs of different sizes, uncapped 
brood, all with their white heads protruding, and 
finding such, more or less in all the hives, op- 
erated on before, I took it seriously to thought ; 
what could have brought this about ; and I, 
according to my observation, found it to be 
tlirough the slinging prooess, and do it as care- 
ful nevertheless as you will, it seems to me, 
when the inmate of these cells, after being 
sealed over, arrives at a certain point of ma- 
turity, its tenderness is far greater and easier 
chilled, than when younger, i mean to try ex- 
periments on that another seasoft ; I have found 
the same thing again this year, where I took 
such combs of sealed brood. Now, Mr. Editor, 
you will perhaps a^, if the horizontal plan of 
placing the combs was more advantageous than 
simply, as some may think I was only imagining 
it to be managed easier than the top-story hive, 
I will say that I am able to control my stock, as 
to have tlie brood all compact, because th&queen 
has her combs placed, when putting them iu the 
double hive, just in the same way as they were 
in the single hive, and with the empty combs on 
the side of the others. Now, if she finds her 
brooding space too small, she will undoubtedly 
occupy some of these combs, but not go from 
one end to the other across all the combs, nor do 
the bees fill up these empty combs all over with 
bee*bread ; the bees store their beebread al* 
ways near the brood ; but. as I found in the 
top-story process, the queen making her way up 
above, filling the combs with brood, and below, 
as the oorabs are getting emptied of young bees ; 
the bees fill those cells with bee-bread, and of 
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getting honey with that also. Now, to some in- 
dividuals it makes, perhaps, no difference, 
whether the honey or brood is stored, but as in 
my case, having a good* supply of drone combs, 
which are as g^>d as any for storing in honey, 
and before you are aware of it, you vnll have 
the largest part of these combs stored with eggs : 
and, now, how are you going to do it to get rid 
of it? Well, I slung out the honey, and im- 
mersed the combs in cold spring water for an 
hour or two, and shook out the water, and there 
were no drones hatched, but this I can avoid en- 
tirely by the spi-eading out'process. The queen 
never troubled me with her drone eggs, if she 
had enough of worker comb in the centre, and will 
not ramble all over the comb. I have no doubt 
by putting a honey board, perforated, between 
the lower and upper story, to keep the queen 
below, that a more satisfactory result may be 
achieved ; but, how could there be anvthing 
superior over the spreading out the combs ? I 
will also add that friend Gkillup does not say 
how he places his entrance, as that is a great 
deal ; for, if the combs run across the entrance, 
instead as I have mine, the combs run length- 
ways, with the entrance on the narrow end of 
the hive, the bees, if the entrance is by the side 
of the comb, the queen will occupy only those 
combs pear the entoince, and as I once had it 
that way, the queen would go no further back 
in the hive than the fourth comb, having all 
brood on four, and stores on the other four 
combs, and bees will, and cannot winter safely 
in such a hive ; I have found them starved to 
death with plenty in the hive. 

Now, Mr. £ditor , I think I have dravm my yam 
quite long enough, and if you get to the end of 
tills, without losing patience, you will have done 
all I will expect of you, and will say good-bye 
till some other time, soon. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. WURSTEB. 

Ontario, Sept. 27, 1873. 



[?or th« Amerieftn Be« Journal.] 

Extracted Honey. 

Deak Jourkal. — My experience during the 
present season still leads me to believe that ex- 
tracted honey must come dovm to a low price. 
I hope I may be mistaken in this prophecy. It 
may be that as people become acquainted with 
it, and the method of obtaininjo^ it, their fears of 
adulteration will gradually disappear, and ex- 
tracted honey vnll become a staple article of 
trade. At present, 1 find it sells better in small 
country villages than in large towns or cities. I 
have dfiown cans of beautfful extracted honey 
in our large towns, and it was next to imposbi- 
ble ta convince the purchasers that it was pure 
honey. It was called manufactured, doctored, 
&c ; and your humble Apiarian was looked 
upon as a veritable humbug, and I certainly 
believe, if extracted honey was offered for one- 
half the price of sugar, the honest beekeepers 
would be insulted by the epithets of doctors, 



humbug, &c. In small country villages, manu- 
faciured honey has not been sold extensively, as 
a consequence the buyer is not in fear of adulte- 
ration, and readily buys if his means permit. 

LABELS. 

I have used several styles of labels on my 
cans, and have learned by experience to use only 
those that have the heading, pure honey, pnnted 
plainly upon them. Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
sends out the most elegant labels, but the words, 
machine extracted, printed thereon, spoils them 
for my use. The first labels I used were headed, 
pure extracted honey. I soon found extracted 
had a va^e meaning to very many purchasers, 
and was interprated into all sorts of ridiculous 
definitions, all tending strongly to humbug. 
The printers, who printed them, innocently 
asked if this new kind of extrad^d honey was 
any better than bee honey. Persons disposed 
to be sarcastic, would remark, that it looked 
very nice, and "I suppose you extract this 
honey right out of the posies yourself, what 
will become of the poor bees?'' Another says, 
in answer to your explanation of the extractor, 
*'0h, yes I I see you set the hive, bees and all 
Into the machine, and let them spin like lucifer, 
until the bees beoome so dizzy they have to let 
go of their honey, and out it runs. Oh I what a 
wonderful invention; what will they get up 
next?*'^ 

Now this is all very amusing ; and if you find 
sensible people enough to purchase your honey 
you can enjoy it, and laugh at the folly of these 
would-be wise men. I therefore find that labels, 
headed pure honey, excites less comment than 
any other style. If honey is to be produced as 
lavishly in the future as some predict, people 
must become greater honey-lovers, or new uses 
must be found for honey, which is not im- 
probable. 

HT EXTRACTOR. 

I do not propose to describe a new-fangled 
extractor, but wish to state how my comb sup- 

forts, used in my extractors, are constructed, 
n a former communication, I explained the 
difficulties I had with a fine vrire cloth support. 
I have this season used a support made with 
strips of tin, doubled lengthwise, and set in the 
frame perpendicularly, one inch apart, with no 
wire cloth about it. The spaces between the 
tins give the honey the utmost fireedom to flow 
from the cells, and new comb is supported as 
well as old. If any of your readers are about 
to construct a machine, my advice is to throw 
aside all wire cloth, and substitute the tins. If 
the tins are required very long, it would be well 
to support them in the middle. 

NOVICE. 

''Novice'' will please explain his metal cor- 
ners. When these comers are attached to a 
frame, the projections are much too long for the • 
rabbet. Have we got to cut them off? If so, 
why are they not made the right length at first? 
The rabbets are about one-fourth of an inch, the 
projections nearly an inch. Please explain. 

SaBKTIFIC. 
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[For Wagner's American Bee Jonraal.] 

Broken pieces of Oomb. 

Mr. Editor : — It mjty not be uninterestinjr to 
your numerous readers, some extracts, on differ- 
ent subjects connected with bee-keeping, col- 
lected from diflfereiit authors, written years ago. 
We give the name of the writer with the date of 
publication, and it has often occuri-ed to us while 
poring over these old relics, that "history is 
continually repeating itself," for it is written, 
** there is nothing new under the sun.** 

** Swarming, " It is a common practice 

with country people to ring a bell or pan when 
the bees swarm ; foncying the noise hinders them 
from flying far, and causes them to settle sooner. 
I cannot say I ever found that this makes the 
least diffei*ence, &c. * « « » * « 
After hiving the bees, the swarm should be well 
shaded, whilst it remains on the ground, with 
the boughs of trees, Ac, lest the too powerful 
heat of the sun should offend them, and cause 
them to rise a second time. ♦ ♦ * « Many 
people have imagined they can tell when bees 
are going to swarm by a peculiar noise the 
females make at that time; but this only 
happens before a cast, or second swarm, and 
never before the first. These calls (as they are 
commonly styled) may be heard very distinctly 
two or three days before the cast rises. * ♦ * * 
The casts usually happen the ninth day after the 
first swarm, if bad weather does not prevent 
them coming out. Bromwich, 1783." 

"Why Bees Swarm. 

** The reason of their swarming is for want of 
room in the hive ; for when they have bred so 
many that the hive will not contain them, then, 
after they have lain out a while in a large bunch 
at the mouth of the hive, in a fine warm day 
generally, they swarm ; but as there is no general 
rule without an exception, so here you will 
sometimes find they will not swarm, &c., &c. 

Warder, 1749." 

No. OP Bees IN Swarm— Queen— Queen Cblls. 

The swarm without being a very strong one 
may consist of twenty thousand bees produced 
in al^ut two months. « « « « A singular 
circumstance attending this prodigious fecundity 
of the queen, is, that she keeps in her body for 
several months, that impregnating matter which 
was given by the males, who were put to death 
without mercy in the latter end of the preced- 
ing summer. « * ♦ ♦ The bees depart from 
their usual style of building when they are to 
raise cells for bringing up such maggots as will 
become queens. These are of a longish oblong 
form, having one end bigger than the other, 
with their exterior surface mil of little cavities. 
Wax which is employed with so geometrical a 
thriftiness in the raising of hexagonal cells, is 
expended with profusion in the cell which is to 
be the cradle of a royal maggot, &c. 

Mills, 1766. 



Situation op Hives. 

Skreen them from the summer sun, because 
the heat of it is gi'eater than the bees or their 
works can bear; and skreen them from the 
winter sun, the warmth of which will draw them 
from that lethargic state which is natural to 
bees. A certain de^ee of cold, and a greater 
degree of it than is commonly imagined, is 
favorable to bees in winter. « « « * Let 
your bees therefore be so placed, that the sun 
may not shine upon them at all in the winter to 
entice them abroad, w^en they can get nothing 
but an appetite, &c., &c. Wbite, 1764. 

Strong Swarms. 

It is evident that a hive that has a great 
number of bees in autumn, stands a much letter 
chance not to perish by the severity of the 
winter, than a hive that has not half the num- 
ber of inhabitants; for which reason I would 
earnestly recommend it to ray readers, never to 
kill a single working bee at any season of the 
year; but in autumn, to unite all the bees of 
those hives, from which the honey is taken, to 
those that ai*e intended to be kept as stock hives. 
This will render them fit to defend themselves, 
both against the severity of the weather in 
winter and against robbers in spring ; and will 
also greatly forward their labors as soon as the 
working season returns ; for as has been already 
observed ; it is of the greatest importance to 
have the hive always well stored with bees. 

Bonner, 1795. 

To Prevent Robber Bees. 

Stop up such hive till evening ; then discharge 
the strangers. Keep the stock close shut up the 
^ext day, which will give you a fair opportunity 
of engaging the robbers by themselves and 
effectually prevent further attempts. Yet, pro- 
vided they should afterwards return, when your 
doors are agaiu set open, disturb the true bees 
by a bunch of stinking madder fastened to the 
end of a little stick of convenient length, till 
they begin to show their resentment ; then will 
you see them seize the robbing bees, &c., &c. 

« # * « « Should your hives thus attacked 
have but a few bees ana little honey, it is better 
to take them, than stand a trial. 

Thorlet, 1744. 

Driving Bsbs. 

Remove the hive from which you would take 
the wax ami honey, into a room, into which 
admit but little light, that it may at first appear 
to the bees as if it was late in the evening. 
Gtently invert the hive, placing it between the 
fhimes of a chair, or other steady support, and 
cover it with an empty hive, keeping that side 
of the empty hive raised a little, which is next 
the window, to give the bees sufficient light to 
get up into it. While you hold the empty hive 
steadily supported on the edge of the full hive, 
between your side and your left arm, keep 
striking with the other hand all round the fiiU 
hive from top to bottom, in the manner of beat- 
ing a drum, so that the bees may be frightened 
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by the continued noise from all quarters, and 
they will in consequence mount out of the full 
hive into the empty one. Repeat the strokes 
rather quick than strong round the hive, till all 
the bees are f?ot out of it, which in general, will 
be in about five minutes. It is to be observed, 
that the fuller the hive is of bees, the sooner 
they will have left it. As soon as a number of 
them have got into the empty hive, it should be 
raised a little from the full one, that the bees 
may not continue to run from the one to the 
other, but rather keep ascending upon one 
another, &c. Wildman, 1770. 

Propeb Food for Weak Hives. 

I am decidedly of opinion that bees fed in the 
autumn should have honey, in preference to any 
other kind of food. ♦ ♦ * ♦ This is my 
reason for recommending honey only — indeed I 
have never seen bees so healthy as those fed on 
the simple mixture of honey and water. In 
Spring, other kinds of food may answer very 
well, as a small portion only is given at a time, 
and very little of it deposited in the comb, &c. 

Payne, 1838. 

Greatest Eneict to Bees. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to bees than igno- 
rant attention. Their most formidable^enemies 
are, perhaps their possessor, &c., &c. 

De Geliew, 1839. 

Description of Queen Bee. 

The queen bee is a faire and stately creature, 
longer by the half, and much bigger than a com- 
mon honey bee, yet not so big as a drone, but 
somewhat longer. She differs from the common 
bee both in shape and color ; her back is all over 
of a bright brown, her bellv even from the top 
of her fangs to the tip oi her train, is clear, 
beautiful and of a sad yellow, somewhat deeper 
than the richest gold ; her head is more round 
than the little bees, &c., &c. * ♦ » » Her 
vyings are of the same size with an ordinai*y bee, 
and therefore in respect to her long body, they 
seem very short. ♦ « * ♦ I have provoked 
and forced them to sting by hard holding of them 
and putting their tails to my bare hand, but 
could never perceive them willing to put it forth. 
Nay, when I have forced it out, yet she would 
not enter it in my hand. In a word, the 
queen bee in her whole shape and color, is a 
goodly and beautiful creature. 

PCRCHASE, 1657." 

Having extended these extracts to consider- 
able length for a newspaper article, we will cut 
it 'short, observing, that although many errors 
appear in the works of the old writers on the 
bee, we find the grossest blunders and assump- 
tions in t]}ose of more modern date, and it is to 
be deplored, that some of these publications 
have such a wide circulation, or were ever set in 
type. The ignorant and unobserviug believing 
everything m book form, printed, to be true. 

MurfreesborOi Tennesise, H. 



[For the American Bee Journal.] 

A Bapid Increase. 

Mr. Editor. — I must record one of the most 
prolific cases of increase that I have ever heard 
of, especially in the north. 

A neighbor living three miles north of me, on 
the open praiiie, had lost all his bees last winter, 
but two stands. I saw them last winter in the 
old box hives, both hybrids, his black queens 
having mated with Italian drones. On the Sd 
day of June, one swaimed ; the young swarm 
swarmed three times. I saw the young swarm 
after it was put in a hive. I offered the owner 
$6 for it. He would not take it. I saw his 
bees a few days ago, and he has to-day seventeen 
swarms of bees in hives, and three ran away to 
the woods, making in all twenty-one swarms, 
old and young. I examined them all, and out 
of the seventeen fifteen will winter. They 
have got plenty of bees and plenty of honey. 
One of the fifteen stands has got more bees than 
any of the swarms that I have that did not 
swarm. He put them all in old box hives. He 
did not get any honey. 

H. Miller. 

Melugin Orove, Lee Co,, 111,, Sept. 9, 1872. 



[For the American Bee Joomal.} 

An Tzplanation Desired. 



Editor American Bee Journal :— I would 
like to have an explanation of the occurrences 
here detailed. October 3d or 4th, on a visit to 
the apiary of an acquaintance, he took a virgin 
queen out of a nucleus to show us, and found 
her covered by worker bees, apparently attack- 
ing her with murderous intent. He caged her, 
and again liberated her next day safely. Octo- 
ber 5th, I took out a queen from a nucleus in 
my own apiary, and found her surrounded and 
attacked in the same way. This queen had been 
fertile and laying since September 15th, twenty 
days, at least. I caged her, and again liberated 
her next day. Having some sweetened nutmeg 
water for another purpose, I used it on her and 
her swarm, when 1 liberated her. She is still 
doin^ her duty. In the last case, the swarm 
was m good condition every way, only that it 
was small (only three frames). The question 
is, why were they attacked? Let some bee- 
keeper answer satisfactorily. 

H. W. S. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 17, '72. 



Snow is very hurtful, when it dissolves with 
the heat of the sun, for the bees with the heat 
will be rolled out of the hives, and they are no 
sooner forth, but they are dazled and blinded, 
and cannot find the way in again, but fiying a 
while up and down, being weary, think to rest 
themselves on the snow, which they no sooner 
touch, but they are killed ; be sure therefore at 
such times to shut them in. Purchase, 1657. 
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Bees at Fnlton, 111. 



Editob JouBNAii. — As the season is over for 
the work of the busy bees, I will try and give 
you a report of my season's operations. I had 
80 colonies of bees this spring, saved out of 65 in 
the fall of 1871^ and only about one -third of them 
in good condition, and the loss of bees in this 
section was not from thin or unsealed honey, as 
I never seen the honey thicker or as near all 
sealed up as it was in the fall of 1871. 

I took all the honey from my bees this spring 
with the extractor, as soon as the weather was 
warm enough, and in doing so, took out all the 
drone comb, and took cards of worker comb and 
put in the place of them, and fed most of the 
honey back to the bees as they wanted it to keep 
up as rapid breeding as possible, and com- 
menced equalizing at same time, and commenced 
dividing as soon as there was any honey in the 
flowers, and usiuf all the worker comb from the 
stocks. I lost and have increased to 60, count- 
ing three swarms that came to my yard and went 
into the hive themselves, when I was away from 
home. I did not have any natural swarms on 
account of dividing in the usual swarming sea- 
son, but the stocks got so strong they began to 
swarm in tbe latter part of August, when the 
flowers began to yield honey the second time. 

Yield of honey for the season of 1872.— The 
white clover did not yield any honey before the 
middle of June, to amount to anything; not 
enough to keep the bees breeding, without feed- 
ing. After middle of June untu first week in 
JiSy, white clover yielded moderately, but the 
most of it was used in breeding, or stored in 
brood chamber. I only got 300 lbs. of white 
clover honey with the extractor, and none in 
boxes. The bass wood, or linn, as it is called in 
some parts, did not yield any honey in this sec- 
tion this year. The rains in last July and first 
of August, started the heartsease and other 
flowers so, the bees began to store honey and 
swarm about the middle of August, and a great 
many hives did not have over 2 or 3 lbs. of honey 
in the hives by the time the second yield of 
honey commenced. The first honey the bees got 
in August was from a weed that gi*ows on the 
bottom lands, and comes into bloom from Ist to 
10th of August, and lasts about two weeks, and 
▼ields a honey almost as light as white clover, 
but not as pleasant a flavor. Part of my bees 
went four miles to work on this flower, and part 
of my bees I took to the flowers, and they done 
a great deal the best. I have taken in all this 
season, about 1800 lbs. of extracted honey and 
250 lbs. of box honey. There is very little box 
honey in this section this year, the bees have not 
seemed to want to build comb this year out of 
the brood department of the hive. I have not 
been able to get much comb built in frames in 
top stories, even where the honey board was re- 
moved and put on the top of top story. I have 
my top stories same size, as lower part of the 
hive, so I can take the honey board off from the 
main hive and put it on top of the top story, so 
I do not get the underside of my covers all stuck 
up with propolis. 

My method of wintering on summer stands as 



soon as the middle of November, if not before, 
take the honey boards oflf the hives and have 
good, thoroughly dry, com cobs cut just the 
length, so two will reach across the hive (I have 
a machine that cuts both ends of the cobs at the 
same time, as fast as you can handle a single 
cob at a time). Lay the cobs* butts and points, 
turn about, and that keeps them straight. After 
the frames or top of hive are all covered with 
cobs as close as you can lay them together, lay 
over top of cobs a common newspaper, at least 
two thicknesses, so as to stop the excess of up- 
ward ventilation, and clo^^e the entrance below 
so only a few bees can go in or out at a time, or 
perhaps it might be better to, have a three-quar- 
ter inch hole boi*ed in front end of hive below 
the portico (I use the Langstroth hive with top 
bar of fhunes seven-eighths wide, is the cobs 
would not do any good on the dose fitting 
frames), this lets the moisture pass off^ and the 
bees are kept dry, and my bees usually begin 
breeding about the first to middle of January, so 
as the old bees die ofif the young bees take their 
place, and are healthy and strong in the spring, 
but last year my bees stopped breeding In fore 
part of September, and did not commence until 
March or first of April, this spring, and I think 
this is the reason of the heavy loss in this sec- 
tion, as the loss was mostly in March and April, 
whether wintered indoors or out. R. R. M. 



[For the Amerlean B«e Joornm].! 

Bees in New Eampsliire. 

Mr. Editor.— It is very interesting to read 
the reports of beekeepers from different parts of 
the country. I, therefore, thought it best, and 
it may be of interest, to you and others, to know 
how we get along away up here in Coos county, 
N. H., which I have found to be the wrong place 
to keep bees for profit or in large numbers. 

I have paid out, first and las^ for bees, hives, 
patent rights, bee vails, smokers, «&c., &c., to 
the amount of $100. Had 36 swarms three yean 
ago ; have lost them all but ten, and they are in 
a bad condition, lacking honey. I have not had 
but one swarm come on this season, and that did 
not make me any surplus. 

I got 50 lbs. of box honey mostly from one 
hive. It has been so wet they could not work. 

Now, I am getting sick of the buisness here, 
and have wished I was in Iowa or some good 
place where I could i^ake bees a speciality and 
profitable. 

I have a lot of empty hives on hand, comb* 
frames, dry comb, and honey boxes of the K. P. 
Kidder pattern. So I shall winter what 1 can, 
and wait through another year, to see what next 
season will be, hoping for a good season, aa I 
have always done. 

William C. Mbrriu.. 
Oolebrook, Coot Co,, N. E. 



When honey abounds, black bees will probably 
gather as much as Italians; when it is only to be 
got by extra labor, the Italians are sure to do 
much better than the blacks. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

"Washington, December, 1872. 

We trust that there will be a very large attendance 
of beekeepers at their National Convention, to be 
held at Indianapolis, on December 4th, 5th, and Gth. 
For railway arrangements see page 144. We hope to 
be able to furnish an early report of the proceedings. 

We bore received many letters from subscribers of 
the Ambrioan Bbe Jottrnal acknowledging the great 
benefit ^ey received from articles that have iVom 
time to time appeared In the Journal, but there are 
some, it seems, who have not received any benefit 
from the Bee Journals, but have actually met with 
misfortune through taking the papers. We give be- 
low the contents of a letter recently received : — 

** I ask you to discontinue my paper. ♦ * ♦ * 
Bees seem to be of no value to me any longer. My 
bees nearly all died last winter. I have been taking 
the three principal Bee Journals of this country for 
the last three years, and am getting ftirther back 
every year, hence this order.'* 

Thb Ambrioan Bebkbbpbbs' Guidb, by £. Rretch- 
mer, Cobury, Montgomery Co., Iowa. The above 
manual was received too late for notice In the Jour- 
nal of lasl month. It contains, In a condensed form, 
a large amount of practical matter derived from the 
experience of both American and German beekeep- 
ers. It has, what so many works on bees have not, 
a very full index, so that the reader is enabled readily 
to find anything contained in the volume. 

We have received a fine IHhograph drawn on stone 
by P. Moran, entitled '*Goat and Sheep." Single 
copies, in black and tint, can be had at 60 cents and 
chromoe at $2.00 each, by addressing A. Lovell, care 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, 783 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 



< ^» » » 



OOEBESPONDENOE. 

Last winter and spripg bees in this locality 
nearly all died in the summer, they done veiy 
well. I commenced in the month of May, with 
Beventeen hives, and I got in boxes of surplus 
honey four hundred pounds hundred weight, no 
one in this section of country can any year get 
as much surplus honey as I eet ; my plan is arti- 
ficial swarming, I take one hive or swarm from 
two hives. John MoLauohun. 

Tyronjie, Ontario, Oct. 14, 1872. 

Beport from Minnesota. 

Bees did not gather hardly honey enough to 
live on, until the first of July, since then we 
have had one continual honey harvest until frost 
came. Consequently we had but few swarms. 
Bxtraoted three times, and have now supers full 
of sealed honey. C. C. Aldbioh. 



Mr. Editor : — I shall endeavor to ^ve you 
and the readers of the American Beb Journal 
a sketch of my bee business for the last six 
months. 

I commenced last winter with 60 swarms of 
bees, and lost 58 through dysentery. The entire 
community here is stnpped of bees, one man 
lost 119 out of 125 ; another lost 80, all he had. I 
could figure up 500 stands of bees that died in 
two towns. I bought 70 stands last May, so 
now I have 107 stands. This has been the 
poorest season for bees that I have seen since I 
have been in the business. It has been very 
dnr here for three years. I will not get over 
4,000 pounds of honey in all. About 2,500 
pounds box honey ; the rest extracted. 

I find it a poor policy to rely on natural pas- 
ture altogether. R. Miller. 

Melugin, Lee Co., HI, Sept. 9, 1872. 

I wish to say I am a reoruit ; have strapped 
my knapsack on my back, subscribed for three 
Bee Journals, bought a Langstroth hive, and am 
marching on to victory. I have been trying the 
old method of bee warfare long enough, have 
been laid ?iors du combat in every engapfement 
until I got the Lanscs troth Hive, and the first 
shot I take fifty pounds of box honey from one 
hive without a stmg. A lady comes in and asks 
" what do you ask for box honey? " two dollars 
I replied. **I will take two boxes right." 
Here I am reminded I am partly in debt to t^e 
Journal for this success, and my subscription ^ 
must be out, so here is your part of sales, Mr. 
Editor. Give us another year and consider me 
in for the war, for I propose to fight, and while 
bees and myself inhabit this county. 

Ira Grebn. 

Lapier, Mieh., Oct. 81, 1872. 

Bees have done very poor this season, but 
little honey has been gathered and of a poor 
quality, swarms were not quite as numerous as 
last year, one-half of these will not have honey 
enough to winter on, more than one half the 
bees perished in this section last winter. 

Tours. &c,. Jambs Harvey. 
Pitcher, Chenango Co,, N. F., Oct. 28, 1872. 

I submit the following report. 
Number of stocks last spring, mostly weak, 16 
Number of stocks, this fall, ...*.. 26 
Net weight of box honey, . . . lbs. 1,200 
Net weight of bees and stores, Nov. 

2d, 1872, lbs. 1,265 

D. P. Lane. 
Koihko7u>g, Wis,, Nov. 6, 1872. 

Editor Journal. — ^Two ^ears ago, while at 
Boonsboro, Iowa, I was informed by Lewis 
Davis, of that place, that the bees worked strong 
on watermelons. This year I planted quite a 
laiffe pateh, which yielded a great quantity of 
melons, and* all through this month, when the 
weather was warm, the bees have worked on 
them strong. I cut them once in two, and the 
bees took most of the inside out. I would like 
to have beekeepers try it another year and report 
the result. W. £L Fubman. 

October 2a, 1872, 
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[For the Amerloaa Bee Joarnal.] 

The November " Jonrnal." 



We were well pleased to receive our Journal 
for this month, several days earlier than usual, 
and hope you will, Mr. Editor, send it out so 
that it may reach us western people as near the 
first of each month as you can conveniently. 
The value of any periodical is greatly enhanced 
by being issued with regularity, while on the 
other hand, nothing so fills the mind of the sub- 
scriber witli distrust and uncertainty, as to have 
paper come to hand all the way from the first to 
the last of the month. But, lest we be regarded 
as being ** personal," we break right off here, 
and take up our "review." The first thing that 
attracts attention this month, is the translation 
of a dissertation uj)on the value of honey. Both 
as an article of diet and a remedy for certain 
**ills that human flesh is heir to." We can cor- 
roborate, from personal experience, much of 
what Karl Gatter says of the value of heney. 
Possessing, as it does, in a marked degree, diu- 
retic properties, and alterative and mucilagen- 
ous qualties also, it is in very many cases much 
more efficacious as a medicine than pills and 
powders, being at the same time far pleasanter 
to the taste. But honey, like everything else, 
should be eaten in moderation ; for some kinds 
of honey are found to disagree with many people. 
Pure liquid honey is one of the very best appli- 
cations for cuts, sores, swellings, &c. In fact, 
we think that the American people but vaguely 
realize the very great value of ** natures choicests 
sweets ;" and we hope the day is not far distant 
when the mel-extractor will place honey in its 
most wholesome foim, within the reach of all the 
people, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And 
we verily believe, that if certain bee -hive venders 
would turn their attention to honey bee culture, 
instead of trying to obtain money from people 
for worthless moth trap contrivances, adding 
honey to their articles of diet, that they might 
in time be able to speak of their brother bee- 
keepers a Ijttle moi*e respectfully, using less 
abusive language — a consummation we devoutly 
hope to see accomplished. 

Tlio proceedings of the Michigan Beekeepers 
Association -will, no doubt, be re^ with interest. 
They bring back to us some ** personal recollec- 
tions" of what we saw and heard at Kalamazoo, 
ilany of our readers have, no doubt, had experi- 
ence in sending box honey to market^ and there- 
by know how pleasant (?) it is " to learn that' 
much of it had arrived in a sadly *^delapidated 
condiiion." Mr. Bingham exhibted a box of 
honey, 'vn ith two glass sides, holding about four 
and one-half pounds, we believe, which he said 
could be *' safely shipped a thousand miles." 
The box was nearly square, and three small 
pieces of comb had been attached to the top pre- 
vious to being put upon the hive, so as to have 
the combs built parallel to the glass. Where 
thick combs of honey are fastened to glans, they 
are almost sure to leak ; for the glass expands 
and contracts with the variations in tempera- 
ture. By inserting these small "guide combs," 
we can secure our combs, built of proper thidc- 



ncss and securely attached to the wooden sides. 
Moreover, such box honey looks better in mar- 
ket, and sells more readily at better figures; 
oftentimes making a considerable difference in 
the profits of the aparian. You all know that it 
has often been asserted that it is an impossibili^ 
to fertilize queefis in confinement. Well ; let us 
see. By invitation, we visited the apiary of Mr. 
A. C. Balch, a whole-souled, intelligent and 
practical aparian, who resides in this, the largest 
village in the United States, the lovely and pic- 
turesque Kalamazoo. He showed us some fine 
Italian stocks, the mothers of which he mated 
in his hands by force. But we hear some 
"doubting Thomas" ask, "How did he kiu)v» 
this was so? How could he tell that the queen 
did afterwards leave the hive and mate with the 
drone?" Just the point, dear reader, we were 
about to consider, when you interrupted us. 
The way that Mr. Balch discovered that queens 
could be mated with any drone (not five, ten, 
twenty, or a hundred, hut just one) desired, was 
something like this : He had a fine Italian queen 
that lacked one wing, and could not fly out to 
meet the drones, in the usual manner. Know- 
ing that he could no more than lose her, he 
thought he would try the exi)eriment oi forced 
fertalization. He accordingly took her from the 
hive, caught a pure Italian drone, and mated 
them. He observed an increased size of the 
queen the moment she mated with the drone, 
lieplacing her in the hive, she commenced laying, 
and proved to be a fine, prolific mother. Is this 
evidence conclusive? Lest some one, who is de- 
termined not to believe in the possibility of con- 
trolling pure fertilization, may still doubt, we 
will relate just one more incident, as related by 
Mr. Balch. He had a young queen that laid 
only non hatching eggs. Tninking that the 
fault might be in the l^es, he inserted a card of 
eggs and larvse, taken from another hive, when 
they were hatched in due time. Repeating the 
experiment, with like results, he became satisfied 
that the queen was, in some way, defective. He 
then mated her with a selected drone. She then 
being about one month old, and her eggs hatched 
with uniformity afterwards. Does not this look, 
just a trifle, as though fertilization might be con- 
trolled? There is very much moi*e we would 
like to say about what we saw and heard ; some 
things about our good looking president, who 
abounds in sparkling wit and liumor ; the practi- 
cal, sensible vice-president, the frank and genial 
secretary, and the— Well, we don't believe 
that we have anything to say about the treasu- 
rer. But, as it is now nearly midnight, we most 
not longer dwell in "the village of shade and 
beauty, the bright Kalamazoo." 

The story of " Scientific" will, probably, read 
to many as though it were a delineation of their 
own experience in wintering bees a year ago. 
Mr. Hazen gives us another column of figures to 
ponder over, as usual. We do not wonder that 
he is called by many the "figurative" aparian. 
We are pleased to hear that l^es do so well away 
off on the plains of Colorado. At the time we 
visited the spot, where Greeley now stands, we 
could not help think, that even Hazen*8 non- 
swanner would stand a poor chance of piling up 
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its 200 in one season, or even the first century. 
Mr. Qoimby's views will command the attention 
of all who wish to wini er bees without loss. We 
oimelves examined large numbers of stock- in 
western New York, and are satisfied that Mr. 
Quimby's conclusions are correct, so far as the 
eastern States are concerned. But here at the west 
the conditions were diffei*ent. See report of 
Michigan Beekeepers' Association. In our own 
article, we see a mistake or two that needs cor- 
rection. In the twelfth line from beginning, the 
word " practical'* was omitted. It should have 
read, ** and far more practical than they now 
are." In the twenty 'first line from the end of 
last column, the word **had'' should be **has," 
and would then read, "and if Novice has not," 
&c. But there, that old clock has just struck 
twelve, and we must ** adjourn." 

Herbert A. Bubch. 
South Eaven, Mich, 



• [For the American Bee Joarnal.] 

Qnestions Answered. 

Mr. Root, in the Journal for September, writes : 
'* May we, by the way, ask Mr. Jasper Hazen 
one question ? In those localities near him, that 
were overstocked some seasons, did those bees 
die of starvation that had made so many hun- 
dred pounds box honey in a season ? If so, they 
certainly did not starve themselves; their greedy 
owners starved them. On the other hand, if 
they died of starvation, without furnishing any 
surplus honey at all, there seems to be a disa- 
greeable feature of nis hive and pile of boxes, 
that he has not mentioned in his report of aston- 
ishing yields of box honey. Will Mr. Hazen tell 
us more about these colonies dying of starvation 
because the locality was overstocked?" 

Answer:— ThQ apiary that has at three differ- 
ent times in nine or ten years, been reduced from 
thirty, or a little more, by starvation, to four or 
five, and again to three, and the last time to two 
colonies, was kept entirely in the chamber hive, 
with two thousand cubic inches or more in the 
breeding apartment, and boxes in the chamber 
of the hive of about twenty-five pounds capacity 
to each hive. They gave their keeper little or 
no surplus, and starved in the winter. Further, 
as a rule, my best swarms that have given me 
the largest amount of surplus, in that pile of boxes 
referred to, have generally been in as good prepa- 
ration for winter, as any of my colonies. One 
that gave me 200 pounds of box honey in 1870, 
143 lbs. in 1871, has in 1872 given but about 
80 lbs. Desiring to secure swaims from that 
and one other of my best stocks, I left them 
exposed to the sun. The first gave two swarms 
and surplus named above. The other gave one 
large swarm and the product of surplus 70 lbs. 

In the first case, in 1870 we had to remove 
most of our pile of boxes, and substitute empty 
ones. This hive is without frames, having sim- 
ply bars, and is more simple in its construction 
than the one described by Mr. Root, or Novice^ 
in the communication referred to. 

But about the overstocking. If there is no 



danger of it, why does my friend wait for 
increase of forage before he puts his thousand 
colonies in the field ? Why content himself with 
seventy-one ? 

Mr. Langstroth thinks there is no danger of 
overstocking. He informs his readers of apiaries 
of 5,000 in Russia and Hungary; 2,000 colonies 
to the square mile in East Fi-iesland. Kingdom 
of Hanover, 141 colonies ; the island of Corsica, 
52 colonies; Bohemia, 8 colonies, per square 
mile. On page 300 he speaks of land so unsuit- 
able for beekeeping as to render it unprofitable 
to keep them at alL Is it not probable that our 
country embraces every variety of honey pro- 
ducing fields, from the most productive to those 
utterly barren, ** where it would be uoprofitable 
to keep them at all?" 

Would it be safe to put the 5,000 apiary of 
Russia upon the field of East Friesland ? Would 
it answer to put the 2, 000 of East Friesland upon 
each square mile in the Kingdom of Hanover ? 
Would it be safe to put the 141 colonies of the 
Kingdom of Hanover upon each square mile of 
Corsica ? Or the 52 per square mile in Corsica, 
upon each square mile in Bohemia ? Or the 8 
colonies of Bohemia upon such tracts in our 
country so barren as to render it unprofitable to 
keep them at all ? Or for Mr. Root to place 1 , 000 
in his field before his bass wood trees have 
grown ? 

I have endeavored to answer the question pro- 
posed by Mr. Root, and propose a few for his 
considemtion. Jaspbr Hazen. 

Albany, N, T. 



[For the American Bee Joaraal.] 

A Queer Trait in Bees. 

About the 1st of August, 1872, I noticed some 
dark, fine Ratings be^re a hive. The next day 
I opened the hive and found, to my surprise, 
that the bees had cut out one comb two-thirda 
of full size, and one-half of another comb. Be- 
fore the bees stopped they cut out two combs 
over two-thirds of each comb and built new comb 
in its place. It was very old comb. There were 
no moths in the hive. It was an Italian swarm. 
There was no brood in the combs. This is some- 
thing that I never saw before. R. Milleb. 

Maliegin Grove, Lee Co,, lU. 



Spiders. 

Most aparians have considered the spider the 
common enemy of the bee. That they make 
their webs in unwelcome places about an apiary, 
and now and then entangle a bee, is true, and 
the web is easily brushed away, and its maker 
destroyed, but the writer has found that inside 
of a Langstroth hive (i. e. where the boxes are 
put on) the spider is a real benefit. A little ob- 
servation wQl show that no moth miller escapes 
them, and though the spider cannot get into the 
innermost hive, he is a complete exterminator of 
all intruders. Let him live. 

D. C. MiLLBTT. 

Eblmesburg, Pa, 
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[For the American Bee Joarnal.] .{ 

Fertilization in Oonfinement. 

Ab there has been a good deal said about 
** Fertilization in Confinement," pro and con, in 
the different bee JQumals and agricultural pa- 
pers, it may not be out of place for me to put in 
a word. 

In the first place, I will say that it is an un 
mitigated humbugy concocted by a few aspiring 
Italian queen bee raisers, in order to sell their 
queens, as superior to queens raised by those 
who do not understand the art of humbugery, 
and those who did not wish to practice the art 
of deceit. 

When it Was first started, many of the very 
best apiarians, with hopes that there might be 
some truth in it, and that it would become a 
success, tried it until their patience became worn 
out, and they gave up all hopes. Amonsr them, 
are Rev. L. L. L., R. M. Argo, Doct. Bohrer, 
E. Gallup, and many others that might be 
named, and most of them thought they had 
succeeded. A few of them still insist tliat it is 
a success, notwithstanding the rejection of all 
the offers that have been made for them to give 
it a fair trial, and agreements to come to my 
apiary and fertilize firty queens in confinement, 
for $10 each, and I have since offei-ed $2,500 for 
one hundred, and I am still willing to give $100 
for each queen they make a success in my apiary 
next season. Among those that insist on its 
being a success, is one that is called a prominent 
apiarian of this State (but I would say that he 
or sTie is a successful Langstroth copiest), but I 
suppose they think it being well stuck to, is as 
good as though it was the truth. It would not 
be consistent with themselves unless they did, 
and they have ^one so far as to say that I did 
not tell the truth, in saying that they agreed at 
the Cleveland Convention to come to my apiary 
and learn me the fine art for the small sum of 
$500. So I will give the report as given by the 
reporter, a believer in feitilization in confine- 
ment, and as published by the publishing com- 
mittee : 

When discussin|[ the fertilization question, 
"Report says,'» W. H. Furman, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, said he would pay $5(K) to any person 
who would come to his apiary and fertilize fifty 
queens in confinement, and $100 for each one 
he was permitted to see so fertilized. Mr. Waite 
and Mr. Mitchell would give him all he wanted 
at that price ; and as I repeated the offer the 
next day, the report says, as several members 
were willing to accept the challenge, no doubt 
but a decided test will be had. But they have 
failed to come to time, and they never vrill, 
any more than Greeley will be President. 

The question is often asked, what is the mean- 
ing of this fertilization in confinement? It is 
as I said before, a humbug. But they claim it 
is confining the queen so she cannot fly out, and 
select such dtones as you may desire, and con- 
fining them in the same place, so as to mate 
with the queen, but while so doing they leave 
the entrance so the workers can fiy out, but as 
many of the young queens are small enough to 
go where the workers can, the more small 



queens you have 1 
there lies all the 
where the queen i 
entrance that the 
does not become 
length of time s] 
she has a chance i 

poorer quality of queens, buy of those who a/^ht^ 
cate the non-flying fertilization, and you will be 
sure to get all the smallest and poorest. Othen 
ask, why will they not mate in confinement ? I 
think it was so oixlained that the young queen 
should mate on the wing, so she would be able 
to lead off a svrarm, when she became the 
mother bee ; otherwise, any of the imperfect 
queens would become mated in the hive, and 
would not be able to lead off the swarm ; and 
there are a great many such. And again, thej 
would be likely to breed in and in too much, 
and they would become very inferior to what 
they now are. W. H. Fdrmak. 

Uedar Eapids, Iowa. 



N. A. Bee-keepers' Assooiation. 

The next session of this Society will be held in In- 
diaQapolis, December 4tb, 5th, and 0th next. 
bailrojlD anu hotel ahbangbmbhts. 

The foUowlDg roads will retnm members of the 
ABsociatioD free, some by roand trip tickets, some on 
the Secretary's certificate that fall fare has been paid 
Icoming : 

Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western Railway. 
Rans from Peoria to Indianapolis. On Secretary's 
certificate. 

Ft. Wavne, Mnncy and Cincinnati R. R. Runs 
from Ft. Wayne to Connersvllle. Bound trip t ickets 
win be sold at all stations. 

Cincinnati and Indianapolis Junction R. R. Rons 
from Cincinnati to Indianapolis. Bound trip tickets 
will be sold at all stations. 

Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafayette R. R. Runs 
fh}m Cincinnati to Lafayette. Roand trip tickets 
can be had at Cincinnati, Lawrencebarg, Oreens- 
bargh, Shelbyviile, Thorntown, Colfax, Lafayette, 
Lebanon and ZionsvlUe. 

The following railroads will retam members at 
one-flflh fare: 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
R. R. Runs from Cleveland to Indianapolis-- also 
from Colambus to Indianapolis. Betnrn tickets will 
be sold to members at the office in Indianapolis, at 
one-fifth fare, on presentation of the Secretary's cer- 
tificate. 

Bt. Lonls, Vandalla, Terre Haute and Indianapolis 
B. B. Buns from St. Loais to Indianapolis. Betums 
members at one-flfih fare, on presentation of Sec- 
retary's certificate that full fare has been paid one 
way. The-se certificates most be presented to W. Og- 
den. Esq., at the office of the Gen. Saperintendent at 
Indianapolis. 

The following hotels will keep members at reduced 
rates : 

Porter House— W. H. Porter, Proprietor ; 8. E. 
comer of Illinois and Maryland streets. Board $L50 
per day. To members $1.00. 

Bevere House — N. D. Eeneaster, proprietor; N. 
Illinois street, opposite Bates Hoase. Board ^.00 
per day. To members $1.50. 

Palmer House— Jeff. K. Scott & Co., proprietors ; 
8. £. comer Washington and IlliaoiS' streets. Board 
$3.50 per day. To members $3.00. 
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the cheapest. Please give name, P. O. and 
Co. plainly written to avoid mistakes. 
Bend stamp for terms, etc. 

Address, R. R. MURPHY, 

Fulton, Whiteside Co., His. 
May, 1872— 6mo. 



NATURAL, FBOLIFIC ITALIAN 
QUEENS. 

A pure, tested Italian queen, vrarranted, with 
guarantee of safe arrival, $5 each. | 

A pure Italian queen, sent as soon as fertile, 
without ^arantee, $1.50 each ; three for $4 ; 
four for $5. 

They are more prolific, live longw, and their 
workers live longer, are more industrious, and in 
same season and locality will lay up more sur- 
plus honey than workers of artificial queens. 

Extract from a letter, dated April 4th, 1871 : 

While I dificr entirely from you on this point— 
Natural v. Artificial Queens— I still think your plan 
good one for getting choice queens. 

L. L. Lanqstsoth. 

The cash must accompany every order. Send 
early to secure, as I shall raise only a limited 
number this season. 

JOHN M. PRICE, 

Feb., 1872— 6mos- Buffalo Grove, Iowa. 



CAUTION TO BEE'EEEFEBS. 

All persons using the Triangular Comb Guide, or 
** bevelled edge," in Langstroth hives, are cautioned 
agaiust paying K. P. Kidder, or Agents, for such use. 
At our request, he has sued us, aud we believe the 
Courts will soon decide that the said Guide is 
PUBLIC FROP£RTY,aQd that we are notinfringing 
his rights in the Clark Patent. 

L. L. LANG8TR0TH, 

Oxford, Ohio. 

R. C OTIS 
Chicago, April 20th, 1871. Kenosha, Wisconsin 



CHESTEB WHITE PIGS. 

A few pair of pure Chester pigs from 4 to 8 
weeks old, at $15.00 a pair, one half former 
prices. Address, 

W. H. FURMAN, 

May, 1872— tf. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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bi/2.eB lur 9«.uu. i aiso maKe nives oi ainerent 
styles without porticos or bottoms ; I also make 
to order cheap boxes, five and six dollars per 
hundred. Order early. 

F. M. DICKINSON, 
Whitney's Point, 
Dec. 8 mos. Broome Co., N. Y. 

THE MAINE PARMER. 

The Maine Farmer is an agricultural and 
family paper. Contains the best agricultural 
articles and select reading for the family circle. 
Send for specimens. Address, 

MAINE FARMER, 
Augusta, Me. 

THE OHIO FARMER. 

Terms op Subscription.— Single copy one 
year, $2 ; for a club of four, $8 ; and an extra 
copy will be sent to an agent six months ; and 
for a club of eight, $16 ; and an extra copy free 
one year. For each additional subscriber for 
one year at |2, the agent may retain twenty-five 
cents for his trouble. SubscripUons may begin 
at any time, and will be taken %r three or six 
months, at the rate of $2 per year. Sample 
copies sent free. Back numbers furnished to 
those desiring them. 

OHIO FARMER, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD. 

Published weekly, at St. Louis, Mo., by Nob- 
man J. CoLMAN. Our new prospectus for the 
coming year is issued. We want clubs, large 
clubs, and will give useful premiums for them. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 

417 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 

NORTHWESTERN FARMi^R. 

Only Agricultural paper in Indiana. 
Subscription Tebms. — $1.50 each for less 
than five copies ; five copies, $1.25 each. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send for our Liberal Pr^ 
miums Littfor 1873, and special terms to Agents. 
KINGSBURY & BILLINGSLKY, 
No. 4 Journal Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

THE MICHIGAN FABMER. 

The only Agricultural paper published in 
Michigan. Terms, $2 per annum. 

JOHNSTONE ife GIBBONS, 
42 Lamed street west, 
Detroit, jEdich. 
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(Judging from the many flattering testimonials 
we have received from our patrons) is still 
taking the lead among the most prominent bee- 
keepers of the country. Havinpr permanently 
located at Bloomington, our facilities for ship- 
ping to all parts of the country are much better 
than formerly. Orders are already coming in 
larger than ever, and those who wish to secure 
a Machine for the coming season would do well 
to send early, as we may not be able to supply 
the demand. Send for our new Circular for 1^72, 
and see what beekeepers say of our Machine. 

Price of single^achine and two Knives, $15 00 

Single Knife, by Express, 1 00 

" " *« Mail, prepaid, 1 25 

Address, J. L. PEABODY & CO., 

Bloomington, m. 

N. B. We have agencies in different parts of 
the country, and those ordering from a distance 
can have their Machines sent from the nearest 
point. 



C f£ABODy'S 
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I expect to rear, for sale, this season, a limi- 
ted number of 

Olioioe Italian Queenei, 

bred when desired by purchasers, exclusively 
from imported queens, and fertilized if possible 
by drones from imported mothers. 

The price of such queens, when fully tested, 
by examining their hatching brood in large 
nuclei or full stocks, will be ten dollars. If sent 
before they are tested, five dollars. 

For further particulars, send for circular. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH, 

Feb. 1872— tf Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 
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July, 8 francs ; during August, 7 francs ; during 
September, & francs, and during October, 5 
francs. 

2. Queens will be sent only in parcels of four, 
six, eight, twelve, or twenty-four. 

8. All queens sent, to go at the risk of the 
party ordering them. Gooid and careful packing 
guaranteed. 

4. The cash must accompany every order, or 
it will not be noticed. Addi-ess, 

J. A. CHEVALLEY, 
Professor at the Gymnasium Cantonal 
in Bellinzona, Canton of Tessin, Switzerland. 
Jan'y, 1872-tf 

APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 

Send for our circular of Queens, Full Colonies 
of Bees, Hives, Bee Books, Bee Veils, Queen, 
Cages, &c., &c. 

We furnish Hives of all the leading improved 
varieties, with or without bees. 

Pure and Prolific Queens at reasonable rates. 
Circulars free. Address, 

OWEN & LADD, 
Brentwood, Williamson Co., 

Feb., 1872— tf. Tenn. 
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